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Chairman, 

5613. Sir Samuel Hoare, you are 

Secretary of State for India. You are 
accompanied to-day by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, who is Governor of the United 
Provinces, and by Sir Pindlater Stewart, 
who is Permanent Under-Secretary of 
the India Office. I imagine that in the 
main it will best forward the course of 
business if your examination is carried 
on upon Command Paper 4268 of 1933, 
which embodies the proposals for Indian 
Constitutional Reforms, and is known 
as the White Paper Samuel 

Hoare.) Yes, please. 

5614. Have you any statement which 
you desire to make at this stage ? — The 
only observation I should like t-j make, 
my Lord Chairman, before I deal with 
the questions is to state that the White 
Paper is the result of a long series of 
discussions and investigations beginning 
indeed with enquiries before the War, 
going on with enquiries connected with 
the Government of India Act, then again 
connected with the enquiries made by 
the Statutory Commission, and con- 
nected with all the investigations that 
have taken place since then at 
successive Round Table Conferences and 
at successive Inquiries that have taken 
place as a result of those Inquiries. 
Moreover, in addition to that it is the 
result of almost incessant correspondence 
between the Government here and the 
Government of India, and between the 
Government here and the Government 
of India and the Provincial Govern- 
ments. T make this observation in order 
that it should be quite clear that the 
White Paper has not been prepared with- 
out careful thought, but that it is the 


result of this long series of deliberations 
and discussions. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

5615. Sir Samuel Hoare, the difficulty, 
of course, in the system of the White 
Paper, is that there is not one system 
of a(bQiinistration necessarily, I mean, 
hut there is the Government, ana then 
there are the special responsibilities of 
the Governor, and there is the Reserved 
Seiviees of the Governor General, and 
my first question to you would be what 
staff do you contemplate must be pro- 
vided for the Governor and the Govu'nor 
General to carry out the special 
responsibilities and the Reserved Depart- 
ments ? — We contemplate, taking the 
Provincial Governor first, that he should 
have whatever staff he requires. It is 
very difficult to state in explicit term'? 
what that staff should he, for this 
reason, that one Province differs from 
another Province, and that in one 
Province the Governor may require more 
staff than he requires in another, hut, 
generally speaking, it is implicit in our 
proposals that the Governor should have 
what staff he requires. 

5616. Would they be in the nature 
of personal staff, or would they he drawn 
from the Indian Civil Service -The 
kind of staff I have in mind is a staff 
drawm from the Indian Civil Service, 
no doubt supplemented by .a personal 
A.D.C., or someone of that Mnd. 

5617. But you do contemplate, in the 
ease of each Governor, and even more 
in the case of the Governor General, a 
certain staff to carry out the obliga- 
tions of his special responsibilities 9 — ^Yes. 

5618. You will remember that it has 
been a matter of discussion amongst us 
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whetiier there ought to be in the Govern- 
s, in addition to the ordinary re- 
^ible Ministers, a nominated 
^^r , and I think it would be useful 
^ fSW^Conmiittee if we knew ho-vv the 
^overiiment regard that proposal ? Of 
course it has special reference to law 
and order, but in our discussions it has 
not been confined to law and order ? — 
Might I be clear before I answer thai. 
question as to what kind of nominated 
Minister Lord Salisbury has in mind ? 
Does he have in mind an official who is 
not responsible to the Legislature, or a 
nominated Minister who is responsible to 
the Legislature 

5619'. I meant a nominated Minister 
who is not responsible to the Legisla- 
ture, that is to say, who is inde- 
pendent of the Legislature ? — The Gov- 
ernment have very fully considered 
that proposal, and we have come to 
+hc conclusion that it would bo a mis- 
take to have a Minister of that kind for 
more than one reason. We think, first of 
all, it would concentrate upon that 
^Minister all the criticism of the Assembly ; 
he would be regarded as the representa- 
tive of an alien power. Secondly, we do 
genuinely believe that it is most im- 
portant to stimulate the feeling of respon- 
sibility in the Government, and in the 
As‘=iembly, and we feel the existence of a 
Minister of that kind would really under- 
mine the basis of responsibility which is 
the basis of our proposals so far as they 
are concerned with the Provincial 
Governments. 

5620. Do you not think that the diffi- 
culties about law and order which, have 
emerged in our discussions make any 
difference in the answer which you have 
made ? — ^No, I do not. 

5621. Even in Bengal ? — ^No, subject to 
the other provisions in the WTiite Paper 
under which we give implicit powers to 
any Governor to intervene in the event 
of grave menace to order or tranquillity. 

5622. That brings me to the question 
of the formation of the resi^onsible 
Government. I do not quite understand 
from, I think it is paragraph 66 or 67, 
whether it is contemplated that there 
should be a Prime Minister in the local 
governments, and a P!rime Minister in 
the Central Government ? — ^We have felt 
that these kinds of things must grow up, 
and that we cannot ^prescribe in detml 


in a Constitution Act exactly how these 
Piovineial Governments will work. In no 
ease, except the case of the Irish Free 
State Constitution, has it been definitely 
stated how a Government should work. 
It has been left to grow up organically, 
and we felt that it might be that in cer- 
tain Provinces there would be a Prime 
Minister at once ; in other Pro\rinces 
there might not. As far as we are con- 
eei’iied, we look forward to a time*, when 
procedure will conform with the proee- 
dure in this country, but we do not think 
wc can prescribe it at the outset. 

5623. You mention on the third hue of 
page 55 the person who, in his judg- 
ment is likely to command the largest fol- 
lowing in the Legislature.” That comes 
very near a Pzime Minister f — It loes. 

5024. And it is contemplated that the 
Government should be formed of persons 
in whom this person who is likely to 
command the largest following has con- 
1 Mel ice ? — Yes. 

5625. He will, to some extent, help to 
select his colleagues ? — ^Yes. 

5626. Will the responsibility of the 
Government be joint ? — My answer to that 
question is very much the answer I have 
just given about the Prime Mini'-*i<a\ Wc 
should like to see the responsibility joint. 
At tbc same time we do not think we can 
presciibe it. Joint responsibility ncvei 
has been prescribed in any Gonbtitiition 
Act ill the British Empire, except in the 
case of the Irish Free State. Moreover, 
we do see difficulties in India that had 
belter not be ignored, namely, the fact 
that the Governor has got to consider the- 
representation of minorities in formings 
his Government, and in the cese of the 
Governor-General he has also got to con- 
sider the representation of the Slates. 
That makes it more than ever difficult 
for us to prescribe in so many words that 
responsibility is to be collective. We hope 
it will be collective, but we do not think 
any good will be done by stating, in so 
many words that it is to be collective, 

5627. Of course, if minorities are repre- 
sented, does the Secretary of State mean 
political *Tninorities or religious minori- 
ties ? — I mean minorities as we always de- 
fine them in dealing with Indian affairs, 
namely, the principal religious minorities* 

5628. The only difficulty I see about 
that (and I put the question) is what 

aZ 
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will liappen if one particular "Minister 
loses the confidence of the Logi^ature. 
Of (ourse, under our system the Govern- 
ment all moves together ? — It veiy 

<afficuit to say exactly what would hap- 
XDen. It would depend so much upon the 
mipc/rtance of the Minister and hov much 
support he had amongst his own col- 
lea'^ues. I can imagine the Government 

Icing it a ease of want of confulence. 

5629. That would apply to the whole 
Govcnament, of course — the want of con- 
fidence ? — The whole Government. I can 
also imagine that if- the Government had 
not any very great opinion of the Minister, 
they might make the Minister resign, 
but I think that that essentially is a 
case that can only he dealt with when 
it arises. 

5630. What will be the method, us it 
were, by which the Assembly would 
signify it=? want of confidence in a par- 
tieuiar Minister ? In our system it is 
sometimes done by moving the reduction 
of his vote, but that is not al’ov/cu, I 
understand, in this WTiite Paper ? — We 
felt that there it was better to preclude 
a vote of that kind for this reason : We 
did not desire a whole series of voles for 
the reductions of Ministers^ sfilaries con- 
stantly going on in the Provincial 

&semblie.s. We contemplated, ihere- 
fore, that if the Assembly wished to show 
its want of confidence in a particular 
Minister it would either withhold supply 
from the Government, or it would put 
dowm a vote of censure, or anyhow some 
such resolution, as would be treated as 
a vote of confidence by the Government. 

5631. I do not want to press you un- 
duly, Sir Samuel, but a vote of con- 
fidence would apply to the whole Govern- 
ment ? — ^Yes. 

5632. And if a Government is joint 
then that is reasonable, but supposing 
Ihe Government consists of a number of 
different Ministers who do not ait<3gether 
agree with each other, how will that be 
worked out ? — ^I am afraid it must be 
decided when the ease arises. 1 do not 
see how else it can be decided. If the 
Assembly feels strongly about it, the 
Assembly could put down eiLher a 
general vote of want of confidence or 
could put down a vote expressing its 
want of confidence in a particular 
Minister, and the Government would 
then have to decide whether it would 


treat it as a collective vote of want of 
confidence upon itself or as a vote 
directed against a particular Minrd^ 
whom they could sacrifice if Up 
wished to. 

5633. It seems to me very difficult 1 
work a system of that kind unless there 
was a Prime Minister who could make a 
decision f — I think that may very well 
be so and I think we shall see in many 
cases, perhaps in all cases, there will be 
a Prime Minister. 

5634. Or is it the Governor whom the 
Secretary of State expects to make the 
decision ? — I think it must depend. In 
the case where there is a Prime 
Minister the Prime Minister no doubt 
would take the first decision upon a 
ease of that kind. In a case where 
there is no accredited head of the 
Government, I should think then the 
responsibility might fall upon the 
Governor. 

Marquess of jS'alisbur^,] I do not want 
to ask any more questions on that par- 
ticular section. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.’} May I inter- 
pose a question with Lord Salisbury’s 
leave ? 

Marquess of Salisbury,} Yes. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

5635. I wish the Secretary of State 
vould apply Lord Salisbury's question to 
the particular dase of Law and Order. 
Is it contemplated that Law and Order 
should be the joint responsibility of the 
Government or that it might be treated 
as the personal responsibility of one 
Minister alone 9 — ^We should hope, and 
we should do everything in our power", 
to bring it about that the responsibility 
should be joint. The Simon Commission 
laid great stress upon the need of mak- 
ing responsibility as collective as possible. 
It is not because we do not wish collec- 
tive responsibility to exist that we have 
not prescribed it, but it is because we 
feel that it is a matter of organic growth 
rather than of prescription in a partieu- 
lac statute. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

5636. Then in respect of Law and 
Older, you would expect it to be joint 
at the outset 9 — I should hope that 
e\'e7'ything would be joint. 



5637. You have told the Coiumittee, 
have you not, that you expect all this 
to grow, but Law and Order is an urgent 
matter. There is not much time for 
'' Rowing. We want to know whai; is 
to happen at once ? — Yes, certainly, 
^Pfesire would be that the responsibility 
should be collective primarily no doubt 
upon the shoulders of the Minister, but 
ultimately upon the Gk>vernment as a 
whole. 

6638. That brings us to Law and Order. 
1 believe the Government are going to 
furnish us with statistics as to terrorism. 
Is that so f — We certainly can if the 
Committee wishes. 

Marquess of jS'alMur^,] The Secretary 
of State may not have been present wuen 
the question arose previously. 

Chairman.] My noble friend is think- 
ing of the occasion on which a witness 
undertook to supply us with those 
statistics. 

Marquess of Salisbury.] The witness 
may be in a position to do so, or lie may 
not. It was the European Association 
witness. 

Witness.] I see ; but if Lord Salisbury 
would tell us exactly what he would like, 
we would try to provide it. 

563^. Apparently the matter has just 
been handed in. I do not know ■whether 
that deals •with anything like anarchical 
conspiracy as well as the ordinary out- 
rages ? — I do not think I have this note 
of which Lord Salisbury speaks. 

5640. I will not press the matter. Per- 
liaps the Secretary of State will make 
a note of it. I think the Committee 
ought to be taken into the confidence of 
the Government, if I may say so, as to 
the exact condition of things in Bengal 
and elsewhere than Bengal, so far as it 
exists elsewhere ? — I am not quite clear ; 

I am only too anxious to do what Lord 
Salisbury asks, but I am not quite clear 
exactly what he wants. 

5641. I want a picture of what 
terrorism amounts to in Bengal. That 
would include, of course, the political 
outrages and it would include also any- 
thing like evidence of an organised 
anarchical effort. Because, after all, if 
we are going to deal with Law and 
Order we must know what the subject- 
matter is ? — ^Yes. You restrict it to 
political movements, not to communal 


movements ? Do you bring in Communist 
movements in addition to political move- 
ments against the British Empire 7 

5642. I meant certainly primaiily ^ the 
political movement 7 — ^We will certainly 
see what we can do to provide the Com- 
ni-itee with what they ask. 

5643. I do not want to revert ^ to an 
incident which took place earjier in 
our Proceedings, but, of course, it is 
very important that the Committee should 
know how the responsible Police authori- 
ties of the Bengal regard the Terrorist 
condition and any political conspiracy. 
There has been a certain amount of dis- 
cussion in the Committee, but there has 
been no evidence laid before the Com- 
mittee on that head, as to how the Bengal 
Police regard it 7 — I have, of courbe, been 
in constant communication with the 
Governor of Bengal upon all these very 
important issues, and I know that the 
Governor has been in very close touch 
with his, Inspector-General of Police, 
When, therefore, I say that in my view 
Law and Order should not be reserved as 
such, even in Bengal, it is not without 
full consultation with the Governor, who 
i*, perhaps, more closely interested in 
the administration of the Police than any- 
body else. 

5644. I am sure of that, of course, ard 
1 am not going to press the Secretary 
of State to an answer,* but I think it 
would really be proper, if I may venture 
tu give my opinion, that we should have 
a Witness before us representing the 
Police in Bengal, or knowing exactly 
what their attitude of mind is towards 
thib particular subject, and if the Secre- 
tary of State says he would rather not 
answer at this moment, I will not press 
1he question ? — I think the anbwer I 
would make now is that I should very 
much deplore serving officials giving evi- 
depce before the Committee at all, and, 
if the Committee decided that they should 
give evidence, I should still say tha'^ it is 
very difficult to pick out one particular 
serving officer who may hold opinions 
upon a particular issue, and not to give 
other serving officers who may not agree 
^rith him the opportunity of rebutting 
his evidence. 

5645. I shall not pursue it, because I 
said I would not, but I hope the Secre- 
tary of State will think about it a little. 
Then as regards the C.I.D., would the 
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Secretary of State like to say anything 
in evidence in respect of them alone ? — 
Would Lord Salisbury make his question 
a little bit more explicit ? I am not quite 
sure what it is that he wishes to asK me. 

5646. There are two questions which 
arise. The first question is : Is the C.I.D. 
to be reserved from the authority of the 
responsible Governor in each Province ? 
A further question is : Shall the C.I.D. 
be an All-India Service under the 
Governor- General alone ? — There is the 
further question, if I might put it to 
Lord Salisbury, before I answer his two 
questions : What exactly is it that he 
means by the C.I.D. 1 The C.I.D. in the 
minds of many people is the Secret In- 
telligence Branch. As a matter oi fact, 
the C.I.D. in India is a much bigger 
organisation than that, and the branch 
dealing with Terrorism is the small spec^*al 
Intelligence Branch. Does Lord Sali«buiy 
mean the C.I.D. generally, that is to say, 
the big organisation in direct touch vritJi 
the* ordinary Police administration, and 
T\ith the day to day Police administra- 
tion, or does he mean the small special 
organisation dealing with Terrorism ? 

5647. We should all he very much 
guided by the views of the Secre(ary of 
Slate in that matter, but I think I had 
in my mind the special reference to the 
Terrorist organisation ? — The difilculty 
with the big C.I.D. organisation is bhat 
it is so much tied up with the ordinary 
day to day criminal work of Lhe Police, 
that, administratively, it would seem 
almost impossible to segregate it from the 
Police administration generally. With 
regard to the Special Intelligence 
Branch, that is to say, the organisation 
dealing with Terrorism in Bengal, there, 
I think, a segregation may, adminis- 
tratively, he less difficult, and on that 
account we have in the White Paper pro- 
posals given the Governors implicit 
powers, though not explicit powers, at a 
time of emergency to make special pro- 
vision for an organisation of that kind. 

5648. You say you have given him 
power or you would give him power ? — 
We have under the White Paper given 
him implicit powers to take action when 
he thinks fit. 

5649. I am not quite sure that the 
Committee knows what you moan by 
implicit powers ^ — If Lord Salisbury 
would look at paragraph 71, on page 56, 


of the White Paper, under paragraph 71 
u Governor could deal with the Special 
Intelligence Branch in whatever way he 
thought fit. 

5650. And you think that the poy 
conferred by that paragraph wouldf 
sufficient for him to withdraw the S^u " 
Bj-anch from the jurisdiction of the 
responsible Minister, and even withdraA^, 

I suppose, the whole C.I.D. from the 
responsible Minister, if he thought fit ? — 
Yes ; and, if I may make this aridiLion 
io my answer, we felt that it is better 
to deal with a state of affairs of thai kind 
in general terms rather than in explicit 
terms, for this reason. Pirsi of all, we 
do not want to make a distinction in the 
Constitution Act between one Province 
and another. Rightly or wrongly, we 
lelt that it is better to give all Go-vernors 
these general powers, knowing at the 
sjime time that it may be necessary, 
perhaps only in one Province, evei to put 
them into operation, but we have felt that 
it is better to deal with general powers 
of this kind, rather than to make explicit 
provision for a particular contingency in 
a particular Province. 

5651. The Governor, of course, using 
that power, might find that it wae not 
sufficient to have the Special Branch of 
the C.I.D. under his authority. He might 
want to have agents to Garry it out 
v'iihin his jurisdiction, or the Govenior- 
Gcneral, of course, in his own case. Does 
the Secretary of State consider that para- 
gTaph 71 would cover all that, if it was 
necessary ? — Yes. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

5652. Lord Salisbury invited me to put 
a question, if I felt inclined. The 
Terrorist conspiracy has shown itself, to 
some extent, in other places than Bongpl, 
has it not ? — ^Yes. 

5653. It might, though we hope it will 
not, at any time develop in other places ? 
— ^Yes. 

5654. Do you think it is sufficient to 
rely upon the powers of individual (tov- 
eniors acting in their discretion in such 
circumstances as those, or would it not 
be better that the powers should be 
vested in the Governor-General for the 
whole country, and that that Special 
Branch which may require action iu <lif- 
ferent Provinces should be under his 
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auLhority in Ms discretion acting thi-oiigli 
the Governor ? — I do not think tkere is 
very mucli difference between fcne pro- 
^""iosal in tbe WMte Paper and the pro- 

''al just suggested by Sir ^iuscen 
^"^"nberlain. The Governor m every 
would be acting as the Agent of the 
Governor-General, and subject to Jiis 
diicctions. 

6655. The suggestion that I have made 
would make the special organisation, 
wherever it was required, a service re- 
served to the Governor-General, and 
wcmld meet your point, that we must not 
legislate invidiously against a particular 
Province ? — I think that Sir Austen’s sug- 
gestion is a matter for consideration. I 
'would, however, ask him to keep in mind 
the fact that Law and Order •& a Pro- 
vincial subject, and it may be found 
b<^lter, from the administrative point of 
view, to keep it more directly under the 
Provincial administration. But, in actual 
practice, the Governor, as I have just 
said, will be acting as the Agent of the 
Governor-General. 

Marquess of Salisburif. 

5656. The Secretary of State says that 
Law and Order is a Provincial subject, 
bul, unfortunately, the criminals do not 
always recognise that ? — do not think, 
Lord Salisbury, that affects it, though 
the division of subjects in a Constitution 
Act is to those subjects which should be 
administered Provincially and those which 
should be administered Centrally. 

5^57. Perhaps, I was too brief, but it 
is clear that a conspiracy, and even a 
crime might extend over the borders 
of more than one Province ? — That, of 
course, is perfectly true. None the less, 
if you take the example of the United 
Kingdom, most of the Police administra- 
tion is under local authorities. 

5668. Subject to the Home Se^*retary 1 
— Subject, as Lord Salisbury knows, to 
the Home Secretary to a very limited 
■degree. 

Marquess of Beading. 

5659. May I ask you this, Soerotary 
of State : You said just now that the 
Governor would be acting as the Agent 
of the Governor-General ^ do you mean 
that whenever the Governor is acting 
on his own special responsibility, he 


would be acting as the Agent of ^ Hie 
Governor-General ? — In the Con&titiitional 
sense, yes. The chain of responsibility 
io the Governor, the Govemor-General, 
the Secretary of State, and Parliament. 

5660. I find it a little diifieult to 
fellow in that way. I am only asking to 
Clear it up so that one need not come 
back to it, just to see what is meant 
by it. Do you mean because he is under 
the direction and superintendence of 
the Governor-General under the Aijt ? 
He would be, of course. Es that the 
reason ? — ^Yes. There must be the chain 
of responsibility, and the chain of 
re^ponsibllity must pass through the 
Governor-General to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment and the Secretary of State. 

5661. I only wanted to get quite clear 
as- to what was meant by it. Suppose, 
for example, he had the special re- 
sponsibility — ^the Governor of Bengal, we 
will say. He has a special responsibility 
entrusted to him. He 'wishes then in Ms 
discretion to act ; he takes action accord- 
ingly. He is acting on his own dis- 
cretion, is he not, or do you tMnk he 
would have to consult the Govei’nor- 
General 1 That is what I am anxious 
to ascertain from you ? — I think it would 
depend very much upon the eircum- 
&ti?nces. I think in nine cases out of 
ten a convention would grow up under 
•vTluch he would not consult the Governor- 
General, but technically and Con- 
stitutionally the Govemor-General would 
give Mm directions. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

5662. May I just ask a question to 
clear that up ? The Secretary of State 
refers to the special responsibilities oja 
page 23, paragraph 47, in which ease it 
is there stated that the Govemor-General 
will act on his entire responsibility, and 
that the Governors are to be backed with 
s]»ecial responsibilities acting as his 
Agent. Is that what he refers to ? — 
Yes. The actual paragraph in which this 
is brought out is paragraph 72. 

Mr. ZafruJla Khan. 

5663. Which should, of course, be read 
with paragraph 43 in the Introduction 
on page 22 ? — ^Yes, in paragraph 43 of 
the Introduction. Paragraph 43 is ex- 
planatory of the position. 
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Marquess of Salisbury. 

5664;. If I may repeat what has already 
been discussed in the Committee, though 
I think it has not been discussed, when 
wo have been taking evidence, which 
maices, of course, a great difference, in 
connection with this subject — what pro- 
posal is in the mind of the Government 
with regard to giving access to various 
oiiicials, leading officials, in each Govern- 
ment to the Governor, or in the case of 
the Governor-General, and I refer very 
particularly to the Inspector-General of 
Police. Do the Government con- 
template that the Inspector-General of 
Police would have the right of access to 
the Governor of his own motion ? — ^We 
ha've very fully considered the various 
alrematives, and I think we should all 
admit that there is a good deal to be 
said for either course. At the same time, 
we have come down upon the view ex- 
piessed in paragraph 69, under which the 
Governor would be given general powers 
of arranging to see any officials that he 
wished, at any time that he wished, and 
I believe in actual practice a Governor 
who is effectively carrying out his duties 
and who. is interested in the administra- 
tion of his Province, will see the 
Pi'ovincial officials very frequently ; and, 
in the case of the Inspector-Genei’al of 
Police, it is open to the Governor, under 
paragraph 69, to make any arrangement 
that he likes with him. 

5665. Of course, the difficulty is that we 
do not understand how a Governor can 
exercise his special responsibilities unless 
he^ is kept always au fait with what is 
going on ? — ^We should hope he would be 
kept au fait with what is going on, both 
by his own staff and also by giving direc- 
tions that whatever papers were im- 
portant in the administration should be 
brought to him, and he should have an 
opportunity of studying them, T con- 
template that the Governor would be 
following very closely what was happen- 
ing, and that he would have at his dis- 
posal both the staff and the reports to 
cheek what was happening outside, and 
to realise when a situation was develop- 
ing under "which he might have to inter- 
vene under his special responsibilities. 
Upon the whole, we have though] that 
that was a better course than the course 
of stating explicitly in a Constitution 
Act that such-and-such offilcials have the 


right of access. We felt, rightly or 
wrongly, that if we had made a state- 
ment of that kind in explicit terms, the 
result of it would be, first of all, t^ 
undermine the responsibility of the G<y^ 
ernment, and, secondly, to give the , ' 
pression that there was suspicion betwee 
the Governor on the one hand, and his 
administration on the other. On that 
account, it seemed to us much Aviser in 
the interests of sound administration and 
in the interests of peace and concord 
hetAveen the two sides of the Government, 
to give the GoA^emor the fullest possible 
powers, but to let him exercise them in 
the way that he thinks best in the cir- 
cumstances. 

5666. Has it not occurred to the Secre- 
tary of State that it is much more in- 
vidious for the Governor to send for the 
Inspector-General at a particular moment 
than if he saw him regularlj’^ ? — I am con- 
templating that he would see hinn 
regularly. 

5667. You mean under this Clause he 
would be able to say : " I will see the 
Inspector-General once a week ” ? — ^Yes. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

5668. Has the Secretary of State ever 
considered the possibility of giving cer- 
tain officials Avho have a more or less 
independent or statutory status, such as 
the Inspector-General of Police, the 
Advocate-General, and the Accountant- 
General, the right of access both to the 
Cabinet and to the Governor in order to 
avoid this invidious appearance ? — I am 
not sure how far we have considered the 
right of access to the Cabinet. I think 
there again, subject to further con- 
sideration, I AA'ould say that it is better 
to leave it in general terms. After all, 
vre are dealing not Avith a small uniform 
country, but with a great Continent, 
and I believe myself that procedure is 
going to differ very much from one Pro- 
Aunce to another, and that it is therefore 
better not to be too explicit in matters 
of this kind, but to ensure the Governor 
having the fullest possible powers for 
dealing Avith his special responsibilities 
but leaving him a certain latitude as to 
how he applies them. 

Sir A, P. Patro.] May I add, with the 
Noble Lord's permission, that at present 
the Heads of Departments, especially the* 
Inspector-General of Police, i^ ahvays 
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invited to be present at Cabinet meet- be in an Appendix, or whatever you 

ings, and to give his advice in matters think right) there will be a provision 

^relating to the carrying out of law dealing with these Letters of Instrue- 

and order in the Provinces. I am sure tions ? — ^Yes, cerrainly. 


my friend, Sir Ramaswami Aiyar will 
also support me, that, m connecticm with 
^i&S^Mopla Rebellion the Inspector- 
General was invited to advise the Cabinet 
as to the procedure to be adopted. 

Marquess of S'alisbmy,] I appreciate 
the reasons which affected the Secretary 
of State in the answer he gave, but, if 
Parliament is giving up this tremcndoas 
authority, it is necessary to reassure us 
that there will be proper liaison between 
the principal officials and the Governor. 

Sir Mamaswami Aiyar,"] As my name 
was mentioned by Sir A. P. Palro, it 
may be as well to mention that, 

although now and then the Inspector- 

General was present at meetings of the 
Cabinet, yet his Excellency, Lord 

"Willingdon, always made it clear that the 
Inspector-General should consult the 

Member first, and, with his permission, 
attend the Cabinet. 

Sir A, P. Patro, 

5669. Yes, that is so ? — ^If I may add 
this observation to the answer T have 
given to Lord Salisbury, I quite realise 
the need not only for reassuring public 
opinion here, but for reassuring a great 
service like the Police in India, but I 
still think it is better to deal vith the 
question in the general way in whi^'h we 
have dealt with it in the White Paper, 
supplementing, however, the clauses of 
the Constitution Act by whatever is 
thought fit in the circumstances to insert 
in the Instructions. I think the 
Governor’s Instructions are the proper 
vehicle really for giving him a lead as to 
how we hope he will exercise these par- 
ticular responsibilities, and I would 
remind Lord Salisbury that special 
sanction is to be given to these Instruc- 
tions by making them subject to a vote 
of both Houses of Parliament. 

Lord Salisbury, 

6670. So if they are modified thaL will 
come before Parliament again ? — ^Yes. 

Marquess of Heading, 

5671. That means, as I understand it. 
Secretary of State, that in the Constitu- 
tion Act in some form or other (it may 


5672. It does not mean, does it, that 
whenever a Governor or Governor- Gener^ 
is going to India, or to a Province, his 
Letters of Instruction would then have 
to be submitted to Parliament ? You 
did not mean that, did you f — It would 
be the standing Instructions both to the 
Governor-General and to the Govenior. 

5673. I am drawing the distinction as 
I thought between what is in the Act t)f 
Parliament, or in one of the Appendices 
to the Act of Parliament, as defining 
what is to be in the Letters of Instruc- 
tion. That is general. The question T 
wanted to put was. Is it suggested that 
under this practice it would be necessary 
for Letters of Instruction issued to a 
particular Governor or a Governor- 
General after the Constitution Act is 
passed, to be submitted to Parliament 9 — 
As Lord Reading knows, the Letters of 
Instruction are standing Instructions. 

5674. Yes 9 — ^And, as far as I know, 
they have not been varied since the 
Government of India Act. These In- 
structions have gone on for 12 years. 

5675. They are not under Act of 
Parliament at all, are they 9 — No, but I 
am making that statement in order to 
show that they ai*e not in actual practice 
varied from year to year, but it is our 
intention that Instructions in the future 
should have Parliamentary sanction 
behind them for this reason, that we are 
making them the vehicle of so many im- 
portant developments. 

5676. I only want to get this clear. I 
am not challenging for a momeni that 
view. All I wanted to be clear was this ; 

I quite follow that that would be neces- 
sary in the Constitution, that you wish 
to get certain instructions which would 
have to form ;^rt of the Letters of In- 
struction. All that would be dealt with 
by the Act of Parliament, but what is not 
clear to me, and why I am asking the 
question, is when a Governor or a 
Governor- General is about to proceed to 
India to take up a position to which he 
has been appointed is it suggested that 
the Letter of Instruction appointing 
him would then have to come before 
Parliament for approval 9 — I see Lord 
Reading’s point. 
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5677. The reason I am putting it. Secre- 
tary of State, is because, for the first 
time, I think, you are making Letters 
of Instruction ^rhich hitherto have been 
from the Eang, and which will continue 
to be from the Bang, much more bubject 
to Act of Parliament than has hitherto 
been the ease. That is why I was ask- 
ing — I am assuming that under the 
White Paper proposals a Resolution of 
both Houses would give sanction to the 
standing Instructions, and those standing 
Instructions without further alteration 
would be issued to a Governor when he 
was going to India. 

5678. May I put one final question on 
it, and then, as far as I am concerned, 
I have finished ? That would not inean, 
would it, that you would have to con 
form in each ease to particular Letters 
of Instruction as passed by Act of 
Parliament ? It would mean that you 
must at least include and comply with 
those, but it would not mean that you 
could not vary them, would it, because 
certainly, in my experience, F have 
known the Letters of Instruction varied 
before without their having to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament, of course. It was 
done by letters from the King ? — I had 
better refresh my memory on that point. 
I did not think that Governors^ Instruc- 
tions had been varied. I am dealing with 
the Provincial Governors. 

Marquess of Beading,} I do not want 
to press the point. Would you mind 
having it examined so that they we may 
be clear about that ? My impression was 
certainly that hitherto there has been 
elasticity in the Instructions which have 
been issued, and all I wanted to see was 
that that should be continued. I 
remember, in my own case particularly, 
definite alterations were made in the 
Letters of Instruction without ^.ct of 
Parliament in order to meet new condi- 
tions. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru,} May I 
remind Lord Reading that when he was 
the Viceroy it was discovered that by 
chance a clause giving him the Royal 
'Prerogative of Clemency was omitted, and 
I had to draw the attention of the India 
Office to it at that time, and the Instru- 
ment of Instruction was varied. It arose 
in a very important case whicli passed 
through me to your Lordship. 


Marquess of Beading. 

5679. Yes ? — I will certainly look in^ 
Lord Reading’s point, but I think it is 
sufficient for this examination this morn- 
ing for me to say that the main direc- 
tions in the Instructions we intend, und^ 
the White Paper, to have the sanction" 
of both Houses of Parliament. 

Archbishop of Canterbury,} May I ask, 
to make that clear : In paragraph 64 
there is opportunity given for Parliament 
not only to approve of the original Instru- 
ment of Instructions, but to make i*(.pre- 
sentations as to any amendment, addition 
or omission ? 

Marquess of Salisbury.} That is at the 
time it is first submitted to Parliament, 
I take it ? 

Archbishop of Canterbury.} Is that at 
the time it is first submitted, or at sub- 
sequent stages ? 

Marquess of Salisbury.} It docs not 
mean that Parliament is suddenly to 
come down proprio motu and say : '^We 
want the Instructions altered.” Of 
course Parliament can do anything, but 
that is not the intention, is it ? 

Chairman. 

5680. I think it is for the SecieLary of 
State to consider whether he should put 
in some Memorandum at the end of his 
examination to clear up these points 
whiqh have been raised, if that is his 
view ? — Certainly, my Lord Chairman, a ' 
long as we are clear that the important 
things will be in the Instructions, and 
the important things will have the 
sanction of Parliament behind them. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

5681. May I add one word for the 
Secretary of State’s consideration ? He 
has used several times in answer to my 
noble friend the words standing in 
structions,” so I gather they will be 
uniform always — ^not any special instrue 
tions to the Governor of Bengal difiterent 
from those to any other Governor. H(* 
mentioned that, did he not ? Stand 
ing ” would mean that they were a 
uniform thing issued to every Governoi 
of every Province when he went out 7— 
Yes. 

5682. I wonder if the Secretary of 
State will consider whether that w 
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sufficient ? — ^Yes. Lord Salisbury will 

also bear in mind that the Secretary of 
^tate, outside the instructions, very often 
^ gives directions to a particular Governor. 

5683. Yes. I am sure the Secretary 
of^^te will forgive me saying that is a 

Ipi^^ction to the Secretary of State, bu^ 
it is not altogether a protet Lion to 
Parliament ? — Except to this excenc, that 
the Secretary of State is responsible to 
Parliament. If he is givmg his direc- 
tions badly, as a rule there are plenty of 
critics who make it known. 

> Marquess of fS^aHsbur^.] If Pailiament 
knows anything about it. 

Major Attlee. 

5684. Could I ask the Secretai-y of 
State whether it is the intention thar 
Constitutional progress in the Provinces 
of India should be effected by varying 
from time to time the instructions given 
to Governors ; whether that is done by 
Parliament or the Secretary of State is 
another matter ; but whether that is the 
intention of using that as a vehicle for 
alteration ? — Yes ; I certainly con- 
template development taking place on 
those lines. I think in actual practice 
what will happen will be what has hap- 
pened in many other parts of the British 
Empire, namely, that instructions and 
future Acts of Parliament represent an 
actual state of affairs that has been 
created. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

5685. Would the Secretary of State put 
forward the fact that the instructions 
would be subject to the assent of Parlia- 
ment as a guarantee for Parliament or 
a safeguard for Parliament on which 
Parliament could rely ? — ^Yes. 

5686. The answer which he has juot 
given would seem to imply that after 
those instructions have been approved 
by Parliament they might be varied 
without the authority of Parliament*? — 
2^0 ; if I gave that impression it was 
not what I intended. Supposing Parlia- 
ment was ready to alter the instructions 
in the future, Parliament, I assume, 
would take into account the develop- 
ments of a period of years, but the 
sanction of Parliament would be equally 
necessary. 


Archbishop of Canterbury. 

5687. Does not No. 72 contemplate not 
only that there will be the insirumenl of 
instructions which cannot be varied with- 
out the authority of Parliament, but 
also provisions for special directions to 
the Governor by the Governor-General 
or by the Secretary of State, provided 
they are not inconsistent with these 
instructions ? — That is so, 

6688. So it leaves there, provided it be 
not inconsistent with the instructions, a 
certain liberty with the Secretary of 
Stale to give directions as circumstances 
may ari&e — Yes, that is so ; and that 
latitude would enable the Secretaiy of 
State or the Governor-General to give 
directions to a particular Governor to 
exercise his powers m thio or that way. 

5689. Provided it be not inconsistent 
with the instructions to which Parlia- 
ment has given its assent ? — Yes. 

Marquess of Salii^bury. 

5690. I do not know whether you 
could lay a model form of instructions 
before the Committee so that we should 
know and Parliament should Iniow 
exactly what was really intended ? — 
Yes ; we have no doubt Lord Salisbury 
will remember a draft in paragraph 78 
which is not intended to be exhaustive. 

5691. No — ^it says, inter alia^’ ? — 
But it is intended to be an illustration of 
the kind of instructions we have in 
mind. 

5692. I think if that could be develop- 
ed so that we should know, not neces- 
sarily the final form which the Sccic- 
tary of State would adopt, but the s ' rt 
of thing he is contemplating, it would 
be helpful ? — am reminded that our 
reason for not inserting greater tle^ai] 
into the instructions in paragraph 75 
was that we felt that we had better wait 
until the Committee had got further 
with its deliberations and until we knew 
what further instructions the Comuiittee 
wished to have inserted. 

5693. Of course, the Secretary of Stat© 
must choose his time when he thinks fit 
to do it ? — ^But I would certainly agree 
with Lord Salisbury that at some time 
or other (perhaps when our minds arc 
a little clearer as to what we want in 
the instructions), such a draft should 
be put before the Committee. 
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5694. We iave dibcnssed somechiug 
about the special responsibilities of tbe 
Governor and bow the Governor is to 
know the occasions when he ought to use 
his special responsibilities, and this 
brings me to the further question oj! how 
the Governor will act under his special 
responsibilities if his directions are not 
cai'xied out. Of course, we are assaraing 
that he is at issue with his Ministers, 
otherwise the case would not arise. No 
doubt the ordinary case will be that he 
will not be at issue with his Minisuers, 
hut the special responsibilities are there 
when he is at issue with his Ministers, 
or with one of theiii, and in that ease, 
when he j&nds it necessary to exercise his 
special responsibilities, how will he see 
that his order is carried out Cbn- 
stitutioiially his orders will have to he 
carried out. His order will be the only 
effective order. Any official, therefore, 
will have to c^rry out his order. AThen 
it comes to a political situation it might, 
I suppose, be suggested — ^perhaps it is 
suggested in I^ord Salisbury ’s question — 
that the officials would refuse to carry 
out the Governor’s order. 

5695. We will not say refuJiO. ” We 
•will say neglect to carry them out.” 
I will say refuse ” if you like, hy all 
means 9— If it were simply a eabe of 
neglecting to carry out the Governor’s 
order he would have to- insist that it was 
carried out. If, on the other hand, they 
refused to carry out his order (a con- 
tingency that I should have thought wiis 
•very unlikely, in view of the fact that 
in all these difficult times now, for many 
years under the greatest provocation 
very often, under the greatest polili-ial 
pressure very often, the Service*, both 
Indian and British, have carried out 
their instructions), I would say that in 
a contingency in which the " Services 
refused to carry out the Governor’s in- 
stmetions, then a state of emergency had 
arisen and the breakdown clause in the 
Constitution would have to come into 
operation, and he would have to take 
over the government himself. I think 
it is very unlikely that that state of 
affairs would arise, if for no otiier 
reason than that for years to come the 
Grovemor will have the Secretary of 
State’s services and the other superior 
services on which to depend ; but when 
I say that, I do not in the least intend 
to suggest that the other services, mainly 
Indian services, are in the least likely 


to refuse to carry out the Governor’s 
orders - 

5696. No, but when you are providingK 
a safeguard, of course, you must eonrein- 
plate the cases when the safeguard is 
required. Let us suppose (I hope every- 
body here will realise I am not sayiug^ 
this by way of desiring to be ia _ the 
least bit neglectful of reasonable feelings 
and susceptibilities, but we must put 
tbe case as. it might arise) there was a 
Communal difficulty and the particular 
Minister, because of his Communal con- 
victions, was unwilling to cai’ry oui an 
order of the Governor under his fc>peeinl 
responsibilities, what tbe Committee, I 
am sure, would want to know is, how 
would he proceed to enforce his will ? 
All the subordinate officials would bo in 
the hands of the Minister. Their eareerq 
■would be dependent upon his will, and 
so forth, and how would he act if he 
found that what he directed was not 
carried out ? Of .course, the Secx'etaiy 
of State said he might suspend the Con- 
stitution, but he cannot do tliat every 
time there is a breach of the rule of 
special responsibility ? — The Governor 
would give his order ; I believe the 
Governor’s order would be earned o-ut. 
In the event of communal tronhle, I 
suppose it might be argued that officials 
might refuse to car^ out their orders 
under present conditions. They never 
have done so ; I do not believe they will 
do so. 

5697. But, s-urely, the answer, They 
never have done so,” is no sufficient 
reply when we are substituting for the 
present Government responsible Minis- 
ters. After all, the responsibhj IVIinisters 
are largely and must be largely affiected 
by the views of their electors and their 
constituents ? — ^It is not a conapleto 

I quite admit ; at the same time, 
it is a presumption, anyhow, judged upon 
our past experience, that they will carry 
out the Governor’s orders. 

5698. But I mean, if they will carry 
out the Governor’s orders, why have the 
rules of special responsibility at all ? — 
For the simple reason that the Governor 
could not intervene unless he had thh 
field of special responsibility. 

5699. I should have thought he could 
always intervene. He could &:iy to the 
Minister that he wished certain things 
to be done 9— Certainly, he could, if he 
had no ministerial responsibility, but the 
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whole basis of our scheme Ls that there 
^ should be ministerial responsibility', and 
the Governor should only liuorvene in 
own special field of rcspniibibiiitv. 

^0. I must not press th»3 liecreiary 
too far, but, at aiir rate, the 
Secretary of State does not contemplate 
a ease where a responsible Minister 
would decline to carry out the wishob 
of the Governoi' ? — ^Yes, I do ; I con- 
template that case, and I contemplate 
that the Governor then wonld gbe 
instmetions to officials over the head 
of his Minister. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

5701. Would he not dismiss his 
Minister ? — Certainly, I should think so, 
almost inevitably. 

Sir Austen CMmherlain.] I understand 
'Lord Salisbury’s fear to be that if the 
Minister remained in office, the Services 
would look to him as their Chief, and 
be afraid to obey the (jovernon’s in- 
structions ? 

Marquess of Salisbury.'} Tliat is right. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

5702. Would not the G-overnor’s re- 
medy be to dismiss that Minister and 
appoint another who would carry out 
his instructions ? — shouhl think so. 
I hope the eonting^eney will not happen 
very often, but supposing it did, I can 
imagine that is what would liappen. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

5703. We all hope, of course, that the 
contingency will not happen ; it is only 
if it does happen Yes. Lord 
Salisbury must, however, remember that 
the Senior Officers in the administration 
will not be dependent for their careers 
upon a Minister of that kind at all or 
upon a Government that is ho^Tile to the 
Governor. 

5704. All the subordinate officials, the 
local Police, and others, will largely de- 
pend upon the Minister, for instance ? — 
Yes ; at the same time, in a contingency 
of that kind, judging from experience 
here, I would have said that the lower 
officials in the Services would follow 
their senior officials. 

6705. The District Magistrates, for in- 
stance ; they would he direcdly under 
the responsible Minister ? — Ko ; they 


would be recruited under the Secretary 
of State and Parliament. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst.j May I 
pnt a question, with Lord Salishuiy’s 
approval ? 

Marquess of Salisbury.] If you please. 

Lord Hardinge of PensJiurst. 

5706. Would the Governor have the 
right to dismiss a Minister i — ^Yeb, in 
the exercise of his special responsibili- 
ties. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst.} Is that 
included in your draft ? 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

5707. Supposing it is not under his 
special responsibilities ? It is inherent 
in the tenure of the Minister, under 
paragraph 66, to hold office during the 
Governor’s pleasure ? — ^Yes. At the 
same time, that is a phrase that hab 
grown np around Constitntioual mean- 
ings and would imply that the Governor 
would not intervene, but, tipart from 
that, there is the fact that in his field 
of special responsibilities the Governor 
can intervene in any way he thinks fit 
to see that those special responsibilities 
are carried out. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

5708. Supposing the Minister was dis- 
missed and supposing that the conven- 
tion which the Secretary of State hopes 
for had already grown np, and there 
was joint responsibility, and, thereupon, 
the rest of the Government said : Oh, 
no, of course, we stand in with our 
colleague ; we shall all resign, ” what 
would the Governor do then ? — lie would 
have to look for another Ministry. 

5709. Who would not have a majority 
in the Chamber ? — Who might not have 
a majority in the Chamber. 

5710. Well, what then ? — might 
have to have an election. 

6711. He might dissolve Parliament ? 
— ^Yes. 

5712. That is not always effective, as 
we know ? — ^What would Lord Saii&burv 
suggest ? What further power would 
he suggest that he should have ? 

5713. My object is to get from the 
Secretary of State a complete picture of 
what really is going to be done under 
the White Paper and when he produces, 



&b he has done with the greatest candour, 
these proposals for special responsibi- 
lity ; which mean what is to be done 
in the ease of a crisis, then I am only 
asking how the crisis could be worked 
out, and I am suggesting to hirn that if 
the Minister resigned or was dismissed, 
his colleagues might resign and the 
€rovernor might be left in the position 
of not being able to get a Government 
at all ? — ^If he could not find a Govern- 
ment at all, then a ease of a breakdown 
of the Constitution would liave arisen, 
and he then has to resume luil powers. 
I do not myself believe that that situa- 
tion is ever likely to arise, particularly 
in view of the Constitution'"ot‘ the Pro- 
vincial Assemblies. I think it is most 
likely that the Governor won^d be able 
to find an alternative Ministry. 

5714. It really depends upon how far 
the thing had developed on the lims 
which the Secretary of Stace ajiticipaUs. 
If a Parliamentary system 'vvith joint res- 
ponsibility had grown up after the 
model of the British Constitution, which 
is what I understand to be the object, 
it almost certainly would happen. Un- 
less the Minister had acted against the 
wishes of his colleagues, they would all 
stand by him ? — ^Yes. At the same lime, 
Lord Salisbury should remember the 
Constitution of the Indian Assemblies. 
My own conjecture would be that a 
situation of this kind might arise in a 
ease of communal discrimination ; I 
think that is the kind of state of aifairs 
that might lead to a crisis in several of 
the Provinces. In that ease, it sceirs 
to me to he reasonable to e: 2 rxiect thit 
the Governor would not ])c entirely 
isolated, but that he would have behind 
him a big body of opinion, both in the 
Assembly and in the Province outside. 
I think it would be very rarely that the 
Governor would find himseif entirely 
isolated, with not suflfieieni support in 
the Assembly or in the Province to form 
an alternative Government. 

5715. The Secretary of State will 
remember that in his evidence Sir John 
Thompson suggested that they might be 
a government lof officials, but he knows 
that that is really not allovsd under 
the White Paper. They must all be 
Members of Parliament, must they not ? 
— Supposing the Governor cannot find 
an alternative Ministry, and the Consti- 
tution has been brought to a standstill, 
then a breakdown would arise and the 


Governor would carry on with officials 
or anybody else that he wished. 

5716. I meant, short of a breakdown, 
}t would not be open to him when the 
Government resigned to fill the offices 
with officials ? — ^ISTo. 

5717. Therefore, he would be driven 
toi suspend the Constitution, in that 
ease — If he could not find an alter- 
native Government. 

5718. That would be a very strong 
measure to take, and would only be 
taken very occasionally ? — A very strong 
measure, and I should hope rarely, if 
ever, exercised. 

Marquess of Salisbury,] Of course, that 
is a matter of opinion. 

Marquess of Beading,] May I suggest 
that something of the kind has actually 
taken place ; the Secretary of State will 
be aware of it. It ocenrred in my time, 
and I think also in Lord Irwin’s time, 
in which there was a difficulty in con- 
stituting Ministries in the particular 
Provinces for the purpose of administer- 
ing the transferred subjects, .and there 
was a breakd,own in that sense, but as 
they had not a majority, no Ministry i3ad 
a majority, in the end I think it was by 
order of the Governor-General, if I 
remember right ; then the Governor 
would take control and did administer, 
and administered for some time. In my 
time, I remember it happened in two 
Provinces ; one, I think, was in the 
Central Proviilees, and uhe other was in 
Bengal ; and in Lord Irwin’s time, I 
think it happened also. It eertainlvr did 
in those two Provinces in my time. 
There was no difficulty. If T may say 
so quite frankly, the only real difficulty 
we found was that there was no expan- 
sion of the development; because it was 
felt that dealing with it in that way, 
the Governor did not care io go into 
any matter, but just contented himself 
with administering to the besT; of his 
ability. 

Marquess of Zetland,] He had the 
nucleus of an Executive Council at that 
time ? 

Marquess of Beading,] Certainly, it was 
so, I agree ; but still the Governor had 
to act. 

Lord Irwin,] Of course, with refer^^nce 
to what Lord Zetland has just said, in 
the same way in the future if this ex- 
treme situation developed, he would also 
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have the personnel of the several De- 
partments ; they would remain and, 
^presumably, from them he might select 
persons to help him, if ]ie so thought 
fit. 

Marquess of Zetland.^ Yes. 

Witness.] Perhaps, I might review in 
a sentence or two the kind of wajr in 
which I think the Governor will e\:ercise 
his special responsibilities, t imagine 
that the Governor will keep in very 
close touch with what is liappening over 
the whole field of Provincial administra- 
tion. He will have at his disposal the 
officials to advise him, bur whal is much 
more important, I am contemplating 
that he will keep in very close touch 
with his Ministers and that there will 
not be this gulf between them, one side 
going one way and the other side the 
other ; but that the Governor will be 
keeping in very close touch with them, 
and he will know some time in advance 
before a situation aribos in which it 
might he necessary for him to exercise 
his special responsibilities ; and, I 
believe, in that ease, if the Governor is 
-a sensible person and if the Ministers 
are sensible persons — and ve have, after* 
all, to assume a certain measure of 
eommonsense in any proposal that we 
make — what the Gfovernor would then 
do would be to talk over the situation 
with the appropriate Munster and, if 
necessary, with the Cabinet, and ^*0 get 
the Cabinet to so act as to prevent that 
situation arising at all. I believe my- 
self that in ninety-niue eases out of 
one hundred, as a result of that kind of 
consultation and co-op e rati on, the situa- 
tion will not arise at all under which 
the Governor would havt* to intervene. 
Ef the situation does arise, then the 
Governor will have to taiie what action 
he thinks fit. He will have to give his 
direction to the Civil Service ; he will 
have to give his direecion, if necessary, 
to the Ministry, and if there *s then a 
cleavage, it may lead to the ^Minister’s 
resignation or dismibsal. It may lead 
eventually to the Government resigning, 
to an election taking place, and even- 
tually to a breakdown of the constitu- 
tion altogether, and to the resumption 
by the Governor of full powers ; hut, 
I believe myself that that kind of con- 
tingency is very unlikely to happen. 
If it does happen, we have given both 
the Governor-General and the Governor 
full powers to deal with it ; but we rely 


very much upon a system of co-operation 
growing up between the Governor and 
his Ministers, under wh’ch the kliinsters 
of the'r own initiative Avill take such 
action as to make it uniiccess.iry for the 
Governor to intervene uudor his special 
responsibilities at all. 

Sir Austen ChamberUdn. 

5719. Secretary of State, the Governor 
under the new system will have im- 
mense responsibilities, wid he not ? — 
Yes. 

5720. It is common ground to us. 1 
think, that he must be m a position to 
keep himself fully inf or rued of what is 
going on, because in certain eontiiigen- 
cies he himself might become 2 )ersonally 
responsible for action ? — ^Ycs. 

5721. And unless he knows and is 
fully informed as to what is going on 
from day to day, those contingencies 
may come upon him by sui’i^vise aT>d find 
him unprepared ; that is common 
ground ? — ^Yes. 

5722. In those circumstances, can you 
develop at all the answer yon gave to 
Lord Salisbury, that the Governor was 
to have whatever staff he required. I 
do not visualise the machinery through 
which the Governor is going to keep 
himself informed ? — Generally speaking, 
I feel that he must have a definitely 
more expert staff than he has got at 
present, and I would suggest that you 
should put that question to Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, who will deal with it from Ms 
own practical experience. I would also 
suggest that it is very difficult to .specify 
exactly what staff any Governor should 
have, for this reason : I should be sur- 
prised if Sir Malcolm Hailey did 71 ot say 
that a Governor in one Province would 
want a larger staff than he wants in 
another Province. That being so, it is 
very difficult for me to say inore than 
that the Governor would have whatever^ 
staff is required for that Province, and 
under the White Paper we retain the 
power for ensuring that he should have 
an adequate staff ; but I would suggest 
that Sir Malcolm should now develop 
it a little bit further from his own 
practical experience. 

5723. If vou please, do so. Sir Malcohn f 
— (Sir Malcolm Hailey*) I do feel the 
distinction will undoubtedly have to be 
drawn between the Presidencies and the 
other Provinces, because you have 
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coming to the Presidencies in the past, 
at all events, Governors ^vho have not 
previously been acquainted v/ith India. 
The personal staff of Govomois at 
present consists of a Private Secretary, 
and in the Presidencies a jMilitary 
Secretary, who deals mostly with social 
affairs. In the other Provihees you 
have a Private Secretaiy who is gene- 
rally a Military Officer, and almost 
entirely deaL with social affairs. ^ I feel 
sure that in the Presidencies in the 
future you will have to have a 
Governor’s Secretary, who will have to 
be a senior civilian practically of the 
same class, or the same standing, as 
officers who are now appoLited Execu- 
tive Councillors, or Members of the 
Board of Eevenue. Without such an 
officer the Governor would be unable, 
st all events in the first instance, to 
keep himself in touch and fully in- 
formed of administrative matters. In 
the other Provinces it is possible that 
you need not have an officer quite so 
senior, but he should, at all events, be 
of a senior Collector’s or Commis- 
sioner’s rank, because one must anti- 
cipate that when the Governor is away 
on tour there will need to be somebody 
who can consult on his behalf with 
the Ministers, not in any definite aiid 
formal manner, but in case the Ministers 
wish anything to be brought specially to 
the Governor’s notice. Also I assume 
that he will have to see various visitors 
officially, and otherwise, on the Gover- 
nor’s behalf. It is therefore necessary 
that he should be a man of experience. 
If it, further than that, becomes incum- 
bent on the Governor to take over any 
special branch of work in exercise of 
his special responsibilities, it is clear 
that he will need additional assistance. 
Take, for instance, the special branch 
in Bengal. At present that is entirely 
in charge of one Deputy Secretary. It 
is clear that the Governor if he had to 
take over that branch in an emergency 
would need a secretariat officer of his 
own in charge of it. Ordinarily, I do 
not think that he would need much 
further addition to his establishment 
other than clerical, but it might be in 
other Provinces that on special occa- 
sions, for instance, we will assume that 
a famine was on or there was a great 
deal of internal trouble of a communal 
nature, he might have to add to his 
secretariat staff. There would be more 


people to see, and more work faliiu^ 
directly on him. He might, theieforc^ 
have to add an assistant to his Seeie- 
tary. I assume that in the future he 
xvorld have his own secretariat establish- 
ment. Now most of his work passes off 
to the Government secretariat. They 
keep most of his papers for him, and 
correspondence is conducted largely 
through them, say, personal eoircspond- 
enee with the Viceroy. Clearly in the 
future, as he has a rtpeeial and indi- 
vidual position, he would have to have 
his own clerical staff, but that is a 
matter easily arranged and would not 
necessarily involve anything very much 
in addition to what he has at piesent. 
Quite clearly if he has to eorresi^ond 
with the Governor General on the 
action of his Ministers that could not 
go in to the General Secretariat, lliat 
is the kind of staff that personally, I 
think, would suit the oecjnion or the 
needs of the new Constitution. Pro- 
vision is made in paragrajih 65 of the 
proposals for his personal and secre- 
tarial staff which would be fixed by 
Order in Council. That would not in 
itself apparently apply to any special 
staff that he might have to engage on 
occasions, and he would have (o find 
that through the powers given him in 
paragraph 98. But it is just possible 
that that point that I have raised in 
regard to paragraph 65 miglit reed to 
be looked at on the matter of draftijig 
afterwards. It is, however, only a 
minor point. 

5724. What is the part of paragraph 
98 to which you are particularly re- 
ferring us ? Is it sub-paragraph (2) 9 
— (Sir Samuel Hoare.) Yes, it is sub- 
paragraph (2). (Sir Malcolm Hailey-) 
Sub-paragraph (2). There again it is 
just possible that the wording of that 
might need to be altered in order to 
make it clear what personal or secre- 
tarial staff ” meant ; but that is only 
a matter of drafting. 

5725. Secretary of State, I will come 
to another subject. It is provi<led by 
the White Paper that Ministers niust 
be or become within six months, I think 
it is, Members of the LegislatTirt\ Have 
you considered whether it might not be 
convenient, at any rate, at this stage 
of development of the Const! tnl ion to 
enable the Governor to apj)oint a 
Minister with the good will of his 
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colleagues wiio Iiad not obtained a seat 
in the Legislature ; who would have no 
right to vote, hut to whom might be 
accorded the right of ^peecJi in the 
Legislative Chamber f — (Sir Samuel 
Iloare,) My difficulty is (he difficulty 
of the Cabinet responsibility, and 
I do not quite see how such a Minister 
would fit into a Cabinet of vhlch all 
the other Ministers were responsible to 
the Legislature. I would have thought 
it was better to give the (TOVfrnor, as 
we have given the Governor, power to 
make an appointment for an emergency. 
Under the White Paper proposals a 
Minister has to be a Member of one or 
other House only after a period. We 
had in mind an emergency in which it 
might be necessary for the Governor to 
make an emergency appointment. When 
the emergency comes to an end I would 
have thought that, looking at the whole 
picture, there was more to be gained by 
making the Cabinet as resj^oribible as 
possible, and that if it was a case of 
a Minister who either did not wish to 
face an election, or vas not likely to 
be returned in an election, then I 
should have thought anyhow in Pro 
vinces where there is a Second Cham- 
ber, that the Governor might have, 
with the approval it may be of his 
Cabinet, nominated him as a Membei' 
of the Second Chamber. I agree the 
difficulty is where there is no Second 
Chamber. 

5726. Exactly, but would you address 
your mind to that point ? If there were 
a Second Chamber in every Pro\jnee I 
do not think I should feel the difficulty, 
but here under our own Constitution if 
is found convenient (it is indeed slatu- 
torilv necessary) that certain Members 
of the Government should be appointed 
from a non-elec ted House, and should 
not submit themselves to election, and 
yet that does not interfere with the 
common responsibility of the Cabinet 
to the Legislature ? — would admit 
that there is a great deal to be said 
for Sir Austen Chamberlain sugges- 
tion. The trouble is the difficulty it 
may make mth the Government as a 
whole, and, in my own mind, setting 
one against the other, T have thought 
that it is better not to have a Minister 
of this kind, the more so, as I think it 
is in those Provinces in which there is 
to be a Second Chamber, or in which 
we contemplate a Second Chamber, that 
I.106EO 


Sir Austen would most wish to see a 
minibter of that kind. 

5727. May I try and make niy mean- 
ing a little clearer ? I am not con- 
templating that this power v/ould be 
used to introduce into the Government 
a discordant element, but that it might 
be agreeable to the elected Ministers 
that there should be one among their 
number who had not obtained a ^eat, 
and vho, perhaps, might find it difficult 
ox* inconvenient to obtain one. Our own 
constitution provides for that ? — ^Let me 
clear upon this point : Does Su* Austen 
eonteniplate that a Minister of this kind 
should be appointed on tlie advice of 
the Provincial Ministry, or at the dis- 
cretion of the Governor ? 

5728. What was in my mind was that 
it might be found practically desirable to 
have a man as Minister who, for some 
reason or another, did not obtain an 
elective seat in a single Chamber Pro- 
vince ; that that might be equally desired 
by the Ministers and the Governor, but 
that under the White Paper, even 
though they wished it, it was not per- 
mitted ^ — Then I do understand, do I 
not, Sir Austen to mean that an 
appointment of this kind would be made 
on the advice of the Ministers ? 

5729. To the extent to which the 
advice of the Ministers is governed by 
the choice of the Ministers ? — L see 
what you mean. I think in my own 
mind I would say at once it would 
make a great difference to nij’- point 
of view whether an appointment of 
that kind was made on the advice of 
the Ministers, or at the sole dit^creiion 
of the Governor, and I shouhl like to 
think of the suggestion further. 

5730. Thank you. Perhaps at a later 
stage you would think it over in that 
form and tell me whether you would 
be inclined to favour it or not ? — ^Yes. 

Archbishop of Canterbury, 

5731. Would the Secretary of State 
agree, in view of what has been said, 
that that constitutes prima facie j apart 
from other considerations, a very strong 
reason for having Second Chambers in 
all Provinces ? — I would not like to 
draw a general conclusion from an 
argument of that kind. There are other 
considerations about Second Chambers 
that enter into the question anyhow 
in some of the Provinces. 
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Sir Avsten ChamhenainJ] Tlaat was 
the point, yonr Grace, that I was just 
coming to. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

5732. I do not quite understand the 
connection in the Secretary of State’s 
mind between the fact of a non-elected 
Minister, and the question of responsi- 
bility. Under the French Constitution, 
for instance, Ministers are speeilically 
declared to be individually and col- 
lectively responsible, but communally, 
both the Minister of War and the 
Minister of Marine are not Members of 
either branch of the Legislature, and 
that does not affect their resp ui&ibijity 
to the Legislature m any way ? — I would 
have thought that we have to keep in 
mind the general procedure that " has 
grown up in the British Empire and 
the views that people generally in the 
British Empire hold of responsibility, 
and the position of members, i quite 
admit that if we had no background to 
these questions Lord Eustace’s sugges- 
tion might carry a great deal of weight 
with me, but, looking ut the whole 
hi^ory of collective responsibility and 
Ministerial responsibility, as we think 
oi it here, and as I believe a great many 
politically-minded Indians think of it, 
I cannot help thinking that that do'’s 
introduce an element that would seem 
new to many Indians, and to many of 
us, and that might create a good deal 
of suspicion in the Ministry itself, and 
in the Assembly itself, and* might make 
it more difficult for the Ooustitutiou to 
work. I do not put it hfglier than 
that. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.^ You see 
Secretary of State, that, as far as 
I am concerned, T am only 
suggesting that there should be 
open to^ Indians that which is open to 
any Prime Minister forming a Gov- 
ernment in this country. 

Lord Eustace Percy.^ Or in anv 
Dominion ? 


Sir Austen Chaynbcrlain. 

5733. For my purpose It is sufflcioj 
country, and ■ 
the Moth^ of Parliaments, it is possih 
for the Prane Minister to secure tl 

without that man havin'? to iinderc 
election and I_ wont the Secretary i 
•j^ate, if he will (he has promised 1 


consider the matter) .to consider whe- 
ther that is not a convenience that 
ought to be at the disposal of an 
Indian Government ? — Yes, I wil3^ 
certainly consider the point further/ 
and, if I may, I would suggest to the 
Indian Delegates, perhaps they vrould 
give their minds to it also, assuming, 
as I think Sir Austen has assumed, 
that an appointment of that kind 
would be made on the advice of the 
Ministers. 

5734. Yes, I am quite ready to put 
my question on that as&iunpt on ? — ^Yes. 

5735. Secretary of State, may T now 
ask you to state as briefly a^ you can 
what are the reasons be 7 /'oiid the ques- 
tion of expense, that have deterred you 
from proposing a Second Chamb^^r in 
all Provinces ? — ^A^art f’’om oxpei’se I 
should put the reasons, I think, in llie 
following order : First of all, there is 
public opinion to be taken into account, 
and it is a fact (I do not say that it 
should be a final reason for any deci- 
sion that we may take) that certain 
Provinces appear to be definitely against 
Second Cham])crs. Secondly, tlicre is 
the question of finding Dersomiel for all 
these various Assemblies, liiclia is a 
very big Continent gco<crfiphicaJly, but, 
without any disparagement to Indian 
political talent anywhere, I would ?ay 
that in the comparatively early chapters 
of Constitutional development in India 
it is difficult to find men who have the 
ability and the leisure to fill a qn^at 
many Councils and Assemblies. Thirdly, 
I would sav (hero again, I hope, wilh- 
out any ofCence to any of the Indian 
delegates) that communal quesl'ons 
complicate the problem. When one has 
got a decision about communal (iu‘'s- 
tions by the First Chambois, one does 
not want to have the added complica- 
tions of communal doc’sions by the 
Second Chambers as woJl. That may 
sound to be rather a eowardV reason 
for me to give, but it must be taken 
into account that more than one of 
the Provineos in India is looking at 
the question of Second Chamb<'rs \ery 
much throi-'gh eommmxal bpeetacles, 
and that is a consideration that has 
got to be taken into account. 

5736. Would you agree that if you 
found if po'5,iible io overcome those diffi- 
culties the existence of a Second Cham- 
ber in e"'Ti*y ease would go some way 
to allay doubts that are felt about the 
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institution of the new Constitution. 
In much older countries where Consti- 
tutions have been working for a long 
Tjime, the Second Chamber frequently 
gives a stability and balance to the 
Constitution which is recognised as very 
valuable, and does not it seem to you 
strange that in making this new ex- 
periment in surroundings unaccustomed 
to it, you should omit a safeguard of 
that kind ? — think Sir Austen must 
remember that the constitution is 
somewhat different under a Tedcral 
Government ; that in the ease of a 
Federal Government there are the two 
Chambers at the Federal centre, and 
these Governments are not the kind of 
sovereign Governments in which the case 
for Second Chambers is almost un- 
answerable. But when Sir Austen 
presses me further I would certainly 
say, as a Conservative, I would much 
prefer to see Second Chambers ; but 
I would also say (and I would ask the 
Indian delegates to take this point into 
account) that in my opinion public 
opinion here would be definitely more 
reassured if there were Second Cham- 
bers, 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

5737. Some public opinion ? — I must 
perhaps restrict that general statement 
within the limits that the representa- 
tives of the Labour Party 'vv^ould desire 
to apply to it. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

5738. That is all 1 want to ask on 
that subject. I turn now to Law and 
Order — ^tbat thorny subject. One argu- 
ment for transferring Law and Order 
is the hope that it will bring a sense 
of responsibility to Ministers, and, 
through them, to the I^eglsiatiire and 
the people. Is that not so ? — Tes. 

5739. Can you realise that hope, if 
it is possible that Law and Order should 
be^ the personal responsibility of one 

"Minister only, and not the collective 
responsibility of the Cabinet ? — No. I 
should very much hope that it would be 
the collective responsibility of the 
Cabinet. What I ventured to say at 
the beginning of my evidence to-day 
was not intended to imply that I am 
not strongly in favour of collective 
responsibility, but that T thought it was 
very dif&cult to prescribe it in so many 
words in the coifditions of India, in 
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an Act of Parliament. I want to see 
collective responsibility. 

5740. The difficulty, us I understand, 
arises in your mind from the communal 
differences that exist there ? — ^Yes, to a 
certain point, and aLo bccau-^e I 
believe these things develop better by 
growth, and with a certain latitude, 
than if you try to specify them at the 
beginning in Acts of Parliament. 

5741. I will try to put my fear into 
words : That the Minister, who, I pre- 
sume, would be called the Home 
Minister in a provincial government, 
entrusted with Law and Order, would 
be apt to become a pariah among his 
colleagues, or a scapegoat ? — would 
hope not. , Sir Austen, t think, will 
agree with me when I say that, even 
amongst the Ministers wlio may not 
appear at the beginning to agree about 
everything, a common feeling does gjow 
ap in the course of the lifetime of a 
Cabinet, and Cabinets do cling together 
a great deal more definitely and closely 
than people outside often realise. 

5742. Great anxiety has been ex- 
pressed by' some of our Witnesses, and I 
think has been indicated by some Mem- 
bers of this Committee, about the pre- 
servation of the discipline of the Police 
when Law and Order is transferred. 
I ajn speaking of the Witnesses who 
accept the principle of the transfer of 
Law and Order, but are particularly 
anxious that the Chief of Police should 
be protected against interference in the 
daily administration of the Force, inter- 
ference with discipline and tlie ordi- 
nary "postings and promotions^ 
Have you any protection to suggest 
against an abuse of that kind ? — If Sir 
Austen Chamberlain would look at page 
24 of the Introduction to the White 
Paper, and the second paragraph, 47, he 
will see that we do very much contem- 
plate the necessity of giving the Gover- 
nor the power to prevent that kind of 
interference in the daily administration 
of the Police that would break the 
morale of the Police ) but here again, we 
felt, rightly or wrpngly, that it is wiser 
to proceed by giving the Governor-Gene- 
ral powers rather than by giving him 
explicit powers that might, indeed, be 
inadequate ; it is always a danger of 
stating things explicitly ; and might, or 
perhaps would, create suspicion between 
him and his Government, and make hia 

»2 
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Grovernment think that, while we had 
tranhi'erred Law and Order with one 
hand, we had withdrawn it wich the 
other. But we do quite definitely con- 
template the Governor intervening if 
he feels that the morale of the Pohee is 
being broken down and that the instru- 
ment upon -which he would depend in the 
ultimate resort for carrying out his 
special responsibilities was thereby being 
de^tiojx^d ; and if I was an Indian 
Minister, I would welcome any arrange- 
ments that made it impossible for me, 
as a riinister, to intervene with the 
detaiied questions of promotions and 
postings in the Police service. I think 
without that kind of safeguard an Indian 
Minister's life, if politics were in any 
way similar in India to what they were 
here, would be made quite impossible. 

5743. Do I understand that you think 
that, .in pursuance of the paragraph to 
which you have referred, the Governor 
would make regulations on that subject, 
•vciy likely witli the good will of his 
Ministers, which would at once protect 
them and the Police Force f — ^Yes, I 
think so certainly ; and I think also that 
.arrangements would '^avo to be made 
under which the Police rules and the 
Police Act would be -withdrawn from 
political intervention. It is a compli- 
cated question, because the Police Act is 
a comparatively short and simple Act, 
aiifl most of the administrative features 
of the Police administration in India are 
included in the rules. I think, perhaps, 
it would be a good thing if Sir Malcolm 
would amplify my answer from his own 
experience upon those points. 

Marquess of Zetland, 

6744. Before Sir Malcolm answers, 
my Lord Chairman, might I ask one ques- 
tion whicli would probably clarify the 
matter ? Under the proposals in the 
White Paper, and particularly under 
Proposal 69, would it be open to a Gov- 
ernor to lay do'wn, under the rules of 
business, this condition : That rules 
made under the Police Acts, that is to say, 
the Police Act of 1860 and the Police 
Acts of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, 
could not be altered without his sanc- 
tion ? — I am not sure whether, under the 
While Paper proposals, such a power is 
included. The Governor could certainly 
see the Police niles, but there is no speci- 
fic proposal under which they would need 


his previous sanction for alterations, 
Lord 2Jetland wilt appreciate that the 
difiiculty with the Police rules is tbat^ 
they do cover such an immensely wi(i^ 
field. There ai’e quantities of Police 
rules (Sir Malcolm Hailey must correct 
me, if I am wrong) which really do not 
matter very much from the point of 
view which, I think, is in Lord Zetland’s 
mind ; hut Lord Zetland is thinking of 
important changes in the Police rules 
that might endanger the morale of the 
Police. Certainly, as the White Paper 
is diafted at present, there is no specific 
proposal of the previous sanction of the 
Governor to changes of those lules. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

5745. That really brings me straight to 
the direct question I want to put : 
Have you conbidered whether it is or is 
not necessary to amend the White Paper 
in that respect, and to make some regu- 
lation by which the Police Acts and the 
rules cannot be altered without the sanc- 
tion of the Governor, as has been sug- 

f ested by several of our witnesses — 
’es, Sir Austen, we have contemplated 
that the Governor would intervene under 
his special responsibilities. We have not 
contemplated intervention outside that 
field. 

5746. I put it to you that it is un- 
desii’able to have recourse more often 
than is necessary to special responsibili- 
ties and breakdown clauses. What vx 
want to do is to protect the daily 
WOT king, so that it may not be necessary 
to have recourse to those extraordinary 
powers ? — I would like to think further 
over Sir Austen’s suggestion. I hope he 
will keep in mind the point that I have 
just made to Lord Zetland, namely, that 
the Police rules are almost endless 
volumes of rules covering a generation 
of years, and it is very difficult to exclude 
a great body of detailed administration 
rules of that kind from the ordinary day 
to day administration of the Police 
Force ; but I think I see what is in Sir 
Austen’s mind, and if I may think it 
over further, I would like to do so. 

6747. Then I think I need not, as far 
as I am concerned, ask Sir Malcolm for 
a further answer ? — (Sir William Malcolm 
Haileij,) All the rules under the Police 
Acts are made with the approval of the 
Government, and it is a fact, as the Sec- 
retary of State has said, that the Police 
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manuals do contain a vast amount of 
jmles of minor importance, as well as 
stoe of those of the first importance. It 
^tvill be necessary, first of all, on such a 
proposal as Sir Austen suggested, to 
schedule the rules which would be con- 
sidered Governor’s rules, separate them 
ofi! from the rest of the manual. That 
could be -done, because we have done 
something very much of the same kind 
with r^ard to rules under the Prisons 
Act. Under that suggestion, therefore, 
you w^ould have Governor’s rules which 
would only be made with the sanction of 
the Governor, and the remaining adminis- 
trative rules which would be made in 
the ordinary course by the Inspector- 
General, with the general approval of 
the Government. It would not be im- 
possible to separate the two, if you 
thought fit. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.’] I am grate- 
ful for that answer ; it is important. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

5748. You said, Sir Malcolm, that rules 
could be made which would be called 
Governor’s rules, which would require the 
special sanction of the Governor before 
thej^ were made. That, of course, would 
apply to any alteration in the rules ? — 
Yes, certainly. I have only given the 
words Governor’s rules,” just for the 
purpose of the question ; it might be 
possible to find a better name for them ; 
but there would be two classes of rules. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

5749. One question on another subject. 
-Turning to the Courts, and^ desiring, as 
you have already expressed * your desire, 
to protect the administration of justice 
and also to protect Ministers against 
pressure for patronage, have you con- 
sidered making appointments in the 
Magistracy depend, and the Courts de- 
pend, upon the High Court, instead of 
directly upon a Minister f — (Sir Samuel 
Bonre.) Yes ; we have considered a pro- 
posal of that kind, and there is a good 
deal to be said for it. One of the diffi- 
culties is the difficulty, at any rate, in 
the lower judicial rnnlrs, of ' the amal- 
gamation of the judicial and the adminis- 
trative functions of the Government ; the 
separation of the two is a question that 
has very often been discussed and for 
which there is a great deal to be said. 


At the same time, there is the adminis- 
trative difficulty and there is the difficulty 
of expense. In the lower ranks of the 
judicial administration there are officials 
who are doing both administrative and 
judicial work, and one has got to keep 
that fact in mind. Keeping that fact in 
niind, we did not feel that we could go 
fui*ther than we have gone in the White 
Paper ; but I would certainly be the last 
person to suggest that there is not a 
field for discussion and difference of 
opinion upon questions of this kind. I 
think it might be -worth while hearing 
Sir Malcolm’s view upon the point. (Sir 
Malcolm Bailey.) Sir Austen was deal- 
ing with the Magistracy, One can ex- 
clude, for the moment, all questions con- 
nected with the civil judiciary, the district 
judges, subordinate judges and munsifs, 
and confine oneself entirely to the Magis- 
tracy. The Magistracy are purely 
criminal, our judiciary, has, of course, 
these tw^o definite sides j the civil side 
running through district judges, subordi- 
nate judges and munsifs ; their appoint- 
ment, control, etc., forms a somewhat 
different question, which I have no doubt, 
will he subsequently raised in the Select 
Committee 

5750. May I at this point interrupt 
you to say that your difficulty arises, not 
in regard to those classes you have 
named, but to the other classes which 
you are coming to ? — Yes. I am putting 
aside for the moment all questions con- 
nected with the administration of civil 
law and am only concerned at the moment 
with the administration of the criminal 
law. The great mass of criminal work 
is done, in the first instance, by magis- 
trates, both stipendiary and honorary. 
The magistrate, in most cases, is an 
Executive Officer to wffiom is given magis- 
terial functions, sometimes also, revenue 
functions. He is under the control, for 
administrative purposes, of the District 
Magistrate, though, of course, for purely 
judicial purposes, quevstions of revision, 
appeal, and so forth, his work goes to 
the High Court. Now’' the present system 
is that these magistrates are appointed 
by the Local Government ; they are Pro- 
vincial Service Officers ; their method of 
appointment at present is, either by 
competitive examination or by nomina- 
tion, after consultation with a Public 
Service Commission. Under the White 
Paper proposals if the appointment 
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were by the local G-overnment, that 
would presumably be a ministerial 
function. The diineulty of providing 
that they should be appointed by and 
come under the entire administration 
of the High Court, as indeed do the 
establishment carrying out the civil law, 
is their combination of functions.' You 
would have to separate their functions 
entit'cly before it would be possible to 
bring the criminal magistracy entirely 
under the High Court, that is to say, 
instead of the local G-overnment appoint- 
ing them being in charge of their dis- 
cipline, transferring them, and the like, 
as^ at present, because they have these 
mixed functions, you would have to 
have a separate body of men carrying 
out magisterial work entirely and there- 
fore entirely under the High Court. 
There would be a very considerable 
addition of expense. Of course, also, 
controversial questions do arise, upon 
which very differing opinions have been 
held, as to how far it would be to the 
real interests of the Executive to separate 
Executive and Judicial criminal func- 
tions. If I might say so, I thinl?: that is 
one of the questions wliich the Govern- 
ment of the future will have to solve. 
There would be in the proposals as they 
stand, power for the Governments of 
the future to solve that question. 
They would have to solve it both on 
the financial and on the administra- 
tive side. They would have to make 
up their miads whether the extra 
expenditure involved would be too much. 
They would also have to make up their 
minds whether* it would be possible to 
ensure the general peace of the country 
as well under a system by wMch al] the 
magistracy is brought under the High 
Court as under a system in which the 
subordinate magistracy is directed bv the 
District Magistrate. That is to say,* it is 
he who wou[d direct them, whether orders 
are ^ to be issued under the preventive 
sections if communal trouble was aris- 
ing, and it is he also who assigns par- 
ticular work to tliem ; distributes the 
class of eases tliey are to try. Those 
are two competing systems, the merits of 
which would have to be worked out by 
the Governments in the future. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

5751. On that point, may I ask Sir 
MaJcolm Hailey, supposing the Execu- 


tive and Judicial functions were sepa- 
rated, what would be the position of the . 
District Magistrate ? — The District Magis^^ 
trate then on his magisterial side — 
mean, in the exercise of his powers under 
the preventive sections or the distribu- 
tion of work to his subordinate magis- 
trates — ^would necessarily come under the 
High Court. 

5752. I see ; but you still have one 
officer at the head of the district who 
would remain the District Magistrate ? — 
Yes. 

5753. But he would be under two 
different authorities ? — He would. 

5754. Under the Government, and as 
far as his magisterial work was con- 
cerned, under the High Court — ^Yes, 
that is one of your great dififieulties about 
complete separation. 

Lord Harding e of Penshurst. 

5755. In Article 69 authority is given 
to the Governor after consultation with 
his Ministers to make at his discretion 
any rules requisite for the disposal of 
Government business. Would he still be 
ahle to^ do as he pleases if after consulta- 
tion with his Ministers he found himself 
in conflict with them ? — (Sir Samuel 
Hoare.) I did not quite catch that. 

^ 5756. Would he be able to give direc- 
tions for the administration and disposal 
of Government business if, after consul- 
tation with his Ministers, as is prescribed 
in this rule, he found himself in direct 
conflict with all Ids Ministers ? — Yes. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst,] That is 
what I wanted to know. 

Ear] of Derby. 

5757. Sir Malcolm Hailey, I should 
like to ask you one question. You men- 
tioned that there should be a Governor's 
Seeretai-y, Y7ho would appoint that Sec- 
retary ?—( Sir Malcolm Hailey.) The 
Governor. 

^ 5758. And it would be only for the life- 
time of that governorship ? — ^Yes, it would 
be a personal appointment just as is his 
private secretary at present. 

5759. From the Indian Civil Service 9 — 

I contemplate that he would almost 
always be taken from the Indian Civil 
Service, but there would nothing to 
prevent him taking any other officer of 
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government or, indeed, an officer from 
outside government, if lie thouglit it 
Jietier to do so ; but I think it might be 
taken for granted that as that officer is 
there to supply him with the local know- 
ledge he does not possess himself, it would 
be inevitable that he should take him 
from one of our Indian Services. 

5760. And that secretary would be res- 
ponsible to the Governor and to nobody 
else ? — Yes, purely. 

Major Gadogan. 

6761. Would not his pay be subject 
to the Vote of the Legislature ? — (Sir 
Samuel Hoare.) No. That is already 
provided for in Article 98. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

5762. Article 96 (b) ? — 96 (b) and 98 
M give you that. 

Lord Hutchison of Hontrose. 

5763. There is one question I would 
like to clear my mind on and that is this : 
A Governor has on going out his Instru- 
ment of Instructions which are passed by 
the two Houses of Parliament, just the 
same as the Constitution Act will be, but 
under his special responsibilities the 
Governor is under directions by the 
Governor-General. It says so in para- 
graph 47 of the Introduction to the White 
Paper, in which it says at the top of 
page 24 : “an item relating to the execu- 
tion of orders passed by the Governor- 
General.” In running his Province, if 
and when a breakdown or a taking over 
of Law and Order by a Governor comes 
about, that Governor would be. to some 
extent, under the orders of the Governor- 
General. To what extent is the 
Governor-General thorebv under orders 
from the Secretary of State at home ? 
— Constitutionally he is directly under 
the orders of the Secretary of State. 

5764. Arising from that, a Secretary 
of State could give directions to the 
Governor as to how he would carry 
out certain arrangements under his 
taking over Law and Order ? — 'Constitu- 
tionally, yes. 

Mr. Codes. 

5765. Sir Samuel Hoare, as far as 
Article 61 is concerned, you know the 


proposal which has been made by Pandit 
Nanak Chand to divide the Punjab so 
as to allow the Muhammadan part of the 
Punjab to join up with the North West 
Frontier and the other part with the 
United Provinces. Do you agree with 
that f — This is a very old proposal that 
has been made now, as to whether the 
Punjab should be divided, taking offi the 
more predominantly Hindu tracts and 
leaving the part of the Province that is 
more definitely Muslim. As Sir Malcolm 
Hailey will no doubt say, this is a ques- 
tion that has been discussed over and 
over again. We discussed it at the First 
Round Table Conference, and, although 
there may be good arguments to be made 
in favour of it, one very strong argument 
to be made against it is that it has got 
very few friends, and we came to the 
conclusion that whatever might be its 
mei'its or its demerits, it was not a ques- 
tion of practical polities at the present 
time. 

5766. Do you favour, or contemplate, 
setting up a Boundaries Com m ission as 
recommended by the Simon Commission f 
— ^A Boundaries Commission for what ? 

5767. The Simon Commission recom- 
mended the setting up of a Boundaries 
Commission (they say it is an urgent 
matter) to investigate the main eases in 
which Pro\dncial readjustments might be 
called for ? — I would very much hope 
that we should not have a Boundaries 
Com^uisvsion. I would not like to pre- 
judge the decision at all now, hut I do 
not want these constitutional questions to 
get confused in a maze of disputes about 
frontier delimitations. We have dealt 
with the two most urgent questions of 
Provincial redistribution by dealing with 
Sind and Orissa, and I very much hope 
we are not going to get into an endless 
dispute about the boundaries of every 
olliev Pro-sdnee in India. 

5768. With regard to the appointment 
of a Governor, is it contemplated in 
future sending a distinguished gentleman 
from England or continuing the practice 
of Civil Servant Governors ? — ^We wish 
to keep our hands absolutely free. 

5769. We have had some discussions 
about the collective responsibility of 
Ministers, and it is mentioned in so many 
words in Article 67. I understand that 
the proposal is that the Governor shall 
choose the Ministers after consultation 
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•with the Minister who is likely com- 
mand the largest following. What is 
the objection to the Governor calling 
upon this leading man, the proposed 
chief Minister, and asking him to form 
a Ministry and to form a Government 
and to submit a list of names to him for 
his approval as is done in England ? — 
I imagine, in practice, that is sometimes 
what will happen, but again I think^ that 
is the best way to start, leaving latitude 
in the matter and keeping in mind the 
fact that the Governor has a special res- 
ponsibility which distinguishes his posi- 
tion from the position of the Sovereign 
in this country, namely, that he is called 
upon to see that minorities are repre- 
sented in the government. 

5770. A Minister might select a mem- 
ber of a minority in order to get the 
support of the minority group ? — 
think very likely. 

5771. Are you in favour of the sug- 
gestion made in the Simon Report that 
there might also be appouiicd certain 
under-secretaries ? — should not like, to 
give an opinion upon an administrative 
point of that kind. Here again I would 
rather leave latitude. I think it will 
vary from Province to Province. 

5772. The same Report, you will 
remember, was of the opinion that that 
might ease the communal tension by ap- 
pointing an under-secretary of a differ- 
ent community from that of the Minis- 
ter ? — •do not think one wants to tie 
the Provincial Governments up too much 
nor again does one want to involve them 
in avoidable expenditure. I would 
rather let them judge of the merits of 
the thing in the Province itself. 

5773. Something was said early on 
about the Governor's secretary. Would 
that be an official whom the Simon Re- 
port calls a Secretary to the Cabinet ? — 
No. 

5771. Would you be in favour of 
having that Secretary of th^e Cabinet as 
well to keep the Governor informed if 
he was not present at everything that 
happened ? — think I would like Sir 
Malcolm Hailey to deal with this ques- 
tion. My own view is that at any rate 
in some of the Provinces the Cabinet 
would not need a whole-time official for 
work of that kind. If they need a 
whole-time official by all means let them 
have 9pe. (Sir ^Malcolm Hailetf,) It 
put forward va. the Simon Report, 


of course as being necessaiy in order 
to keep the Governor fully informed, of 
all the proceedings of the Cabinet, g-nd 
it has been proposed in various quar- 
ters that that Cabinet Secretary should 
have a definite access to the Governor 
for that purpose. I think most of us 
now feel that there really would be very 
little room for an official of that type. 
He would not have enough to do, ami I 
think most Governors would be perfect- 
ly prepared to accept from their Cabi- 
nets their own summary of proceediugs, 
and that it would be quite unnecessary 
to have a separate official for that pur- 
pose. 

5775. Coming to the question of 
special responsibilities. Sir Samuel, take 
(a), the first one, the prevention of any 
^ave menace to the peace or tranquil- 
lity of a Province. Do you suggest 
this should be limited to crimes of 
violence ? — (Sir Samuel Kg are.) No. 
As the Committee will ?ee, we have left 
it in general terms of this kind. We 
think that it is safer to leave it in 
general terms of this kind, and the 
more you try to define it more exactly, 
the greater the difficulties in which 2 roi> 
involve yourselves. Here, again, it is 
the old issue between stating a thing in 
detail explicitly or stating it in more 
general terms. We have chosen the, al- 
ternative of stating it in more general 
terms. 

5776. I think it was Sir Tej Sapru 
who suggested an additional form of 
words, saying arising out of the acti- 
vities of any person or persons or asso- 
ciation tending to crimes of violence. 
But you would object to that, would 
you ? — ^Yes ; I greatly prefer the words 
as they are now. I think the more you 
try to define them further, the more ypu 
will be driven into setting out a lot of 
explicit reservations of various kinds, 
and in the end from the point of view 
of Indian public opinion the reserva- 
tion will look more formidable than it 
does now, whereas from the point of 
view of administrative efficiency and 
ensuring the Governor the power of in- 
tervening at proper times, you might 
find that your definition has tied his 
hands just in the very way in which you 
do not wish to tie his hands. 

5777. What I am thinking about is 
certain legislation such as land legisla- 
tion and other subjects which have been 
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mentioned, wliieJi somebody migiit see 
as constituting a grave menace. The 
Governor migJit often step in and pre- 
Arent the Minister who was in charge of 
that from proceeding with it ? — think 
that if 1 may say so, is exactly the kind 
of case that must be judged upon its 
own merits. It may weJI be that neither 
land nor social legislation of any kind 
has any likelihood of creating the kind 
of situation in which the Governor is 
expected to intervene. On the other 
hand, you might have extreme forms of 
legislation of that kind that were likely 
to plunge the Province into revolution. 

5778. It seems to me that if it were 
not used with the very greaxest dis- 
cretion it would be cutting almost at the 
root of responsible government ? — There 
is no intention whatever of doing any 
such thing, and we assume that the 
Governor would be a sensible person and 
we assume also that he would wish the 
Cabinet to remain responsible over th*e 
held of responsibility, and that he would 
only intervene in the last resort, and 
there is no intention whatever under 
any one of these safeguards of prevent- 
ing the introduction of legitimate social 
and economic legislation. 

5779. Under D, the prevention of com- 
mercial discrimination, is not really 
safeguarded sufficiently by paragraphs 
122 and 123 ? — ^No, because paragraphs 
122 and 123 deal with the field of legis- 
lation. The equally important field of 
administration has got to be dealt with, 
and we deal with it under 70. 

5780. That does not refer to legisla- 
tion at all, I take it 9 — ^It is administra- 
tion that is mainly in mind. 

5781. The protection of the rights of 
any Indian State. What is exaexly 
meant by that, beyond the Federal 
rights which are safeguarded by the 
Constitution ? — am quite ready to 
answer a question of that kind, bat it 
does seem to me that it raises a lot of 
these questions with the States and the 
Governor-General rather than the ques- 
tions of the Provinces. I am in the 
hands of the Committee. I would add 
this to my answer. There is a point 
here that does directly concern the Pro- 
vinces. The kind of case we had ^ in 
mind was the need for ^ intervention, 
snpposing, within a Province, a move- 
ment was growing up such as the kind 
of movement of which we have had ex- 


amples, in which large bodies of a par- 
ticular community, or a particular mode 
of thought, maren in from the Province 
into a neighbouring State and stir up 
trouble in the State. In cases of that 
kind we felt there ought to be power to 
prevent such a movement of that kind, 
endangering the stability of an Indian 
State. 

5782. The last one is, securing the 
execution of orders lawfully issued by 
the Governor-General ; docs that mean 
anything more than tLe orders issued by 
the Governor- General in the dischaige 
of Ins special responsibilities ? — Yes ; 
It ineiudes the orders under the field of 
sjjecial responsibilities and also orders 
under the Federal field as well If Mr. 
Cocks will look at paragraphs 125 and 
12G, he will see it is intended to deal 
with the contingencies covered in those 
paragraphs, too. 

57S3. In 1^0, 73, dealing with the 
Instrument of Instructions, you men- 
tioned twice directions from the Gov- 
ernor-General or from one of Our 
Principal Secretaries of State. I only 
want to ask you this : Is it in your 
mind, or intended, that more and more 
the Secretary of State should depend 
upon the discretion of the Qov- 
ernor-General ? — I do not think, consti- 
tutionally, anybody could admit that. 
The Governor-General has got to be 
responsible to somebody, whatever his 
powers are, and he must, therefore, be 
responsijble to Parliament through a 
Minister. I can quite imagine that in 
the course of Indian developments, 
Indian opinion, through the Governor- 
General, will more and more carry 
weight in Whitehall and W'estminster, 
but one cannot say more than that, 

5784. There is one point, and I am 
rather interested to know what it e.xaet- 
ly means. In paragraph 95 you say : 
‘ ‘ A recommendation of the Governor 
will be required for any proposal in the 
Provincial Legislature for the imposi- 
tion of taxation, for the appropriation 
of public revenues, etc. In paragraph 
45, in the footnote, you say that it justly 
represents the Constitutional principle 
embodied in Standing Order 66 of the 
House of Commons. I want to know 
whether, in paragraph 95, that is meant 
to be merely a formal thing, as it is in 
the House of Commons — ^that is to say. 
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no Private Member can initiate taxation, 
but it is really the Government wbo does 
that. In paragraph 95, do you mean it 
is to be a formal thing on the pari of 
the Governor, representing the views of 
the Ministry, or does it mean that the 
Ministry cannot propose any taxation 
without the consent of the Governor ? — 
No. This does not mean any more than 
the procedure here. It means that no 
Private Member can introduce a pro- 
posal for a fnancial grant. It moans' no 
more than that. The Governor would 
be acting here upon the advice of liis 
Ministers. 

Lord SnelL 

5785. My Lord Chairman, most ot the 
questions I desired to ask have been 
covered, but if I might ask Sir Malcolm 
Hailey to clear up one point of doubt, 
I understood him to say, in regard* to 
the possible need for a Secretariat by 
the Governor, that such appointments 
would be made from the Indian Civil 
Service. I wanted to ask whether it is 
his view that such appointments should 
be restricted to British members of the 
Indian Civil Service ? — (Sir Malcolm 
Hailey,) Oh, no, Sir, I did not imply 
that in any way. When we speak .of 
the Indian Civil Service, we always 
speak of it as combining both Indians 
^nd Europeans. We draw no distinc- 
tion. In the ease oC our Secretariat, at 
present, when we appoint a Seeretaryj 
he may be an Indian or a European, 
naturally. 

Major Attlee, 

5786. With regard to the Second 
Chamber, the point in the Second 
Chamber is that it should be a body wi^h 
a high qualification and generally con- 
servative. Is that not so ? — (Sir Samuel 
Hoare.) It should represent the more 
conservative elements in the Province. 

5787. And it has equal powers with 
the Lower House ? — Under the present 
proposals in the White Paper, the two 
Federal Chambers have equal powers ; 
substantially, the powers are equal 

5788. And if they differ, they go 'nto 
joint Session ?' — Yes. 

5780. That will almost certainly 
ensure a Conservative predominance in 
those Councils, will it not ? — No, I should 
hot say that. 


5790. In the joint Legislature, that w 
to say. You would have a predomi- 
nantly Conservative Upper House 9 — 
should be very much surprised if, in any 
of these Provincial Assemblies, you had 
voting by solid blocks of that kind, 
when you take into account the diifer- 
ences, communal and otherwise, in the 
Provinces. 

5791. On a question of a difi!erence_ of 
economic interest, the tendency would be 
that the richer people will have a pre- 
dominating power, where there is a 
Second Chamber ? — ^I suppose, generally 
speaking, that might be true, but an 
accurate answer would have to depend 
on the constitution of the Chamber. It 
depends entirely how you form the 
Second Chamber. 

5792. I am taking it as indicated in 
the White Paper : certain nominees and 
a high property qualification for a con- 
siderable proportion, as set out in the 
Appendix 9 — ^Yes, the Appendix on page 
92. 

5793. You will find the qualifications 

set out rather later, I think, on page 
113 : High property qualifications ; 

service in distinguished public offices. 
That essentially means money and age 
really, bi^oadly speaking 9 — ^If you Juok 
at the Appendix on page 92, you will 
see the suggestions that we make for 
Bengal and the United Provinces and 
Bihar. 

5794. Quite. A further point on 
Second Chambers. Is it contemplated 
that where there are Second Chambers, 
the Ministers should be drawn from 
either House 9 — Yes. 

5795. Will they have the right of 
speaking in both Houses 9 — ^Yes, we con- 
template they should. 

5796. That is not specifically stated in 
the White Paper, is it 9 — ^We have put 
it in for the Federal Chamber ; we may 
not have put it in for the Provincial 
Second Chambers. 

5797. I think not 9 — ^No. I am in- 
clined to Ihink — ^I do not put it higher 
than that — that it is a good plan that 
they should. 

5798. Otherwise, you would have a 
very small Government Bench in one or 
other House 9 — ^Yes, as sometimes 
happens in other countries. 

5799. You have not laid it down, as 
you say, with regard to the number of 
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Ministers, but is it not a fae.t that th_ere 
is rather a paucity of loaves and fisLes 
at the present moment in the Pro- 
vinces ?--V'e&. At the same time you 
have got to consider also the very im- 
portant aspects of expense, and the 
danger of adding to the overhead charges 
of any of these Governments. 

5800. The basket is small, but the 
question is as to its -working. One fur- 
ther question. You ^^&re asked with 
regard to having appointments made by 
the High Court instead of Ministers ? — 
Yes. 

5801. Is there any reason to think 
that thc'se would necessarily be better 
made by the judiciary than by 
Ministers ? — (Sir Malcohii Hailey.) _ I 
think. Sir, that the present procediu’e, 

{After a short 

Mr. Morgan Jones.} I understand 
we are limiting our questions this after- 
noon to the Provinces ? 

Chairman,} If you please. 

Mr. Morgan Jones.} And you desire 
any questions on finance relating to the 
Provinces to be postponed. 

Chairman. 

5803. Any questions relating to 
finance which can better be dealt with 
after the Secretary of State has given 
his evidence on Sir Malcolm Memo- 
randum ? — (Sir Samuel Uoare.) It 
would help very much when v/e come to 
our discussion on finance, which is ' an 
extremely intricate and complicated 
subject, if any Members who felt in- 
clined could give me detailed notice of 
any questions that they intend to raise ; 
otherwise it is such a complicated ques- 
tion that there might be delay in my 
giving an answer. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

5804. I want to ask one or two ques- 
tions only on this part of the subject. 
Am I right in assuming that, generally 
speaking, the powers of the Governor in 
the Province will be similar to those of 
the Governor-General ? — Yes, with these 
two exceptions ; first of all, the Gov- 
ernor-General has got his power for his 
Keserved Departments. In the case of 
the Provinces there are no Reserved De- 
partments'. Secondly, the Governor- 


bj' which the Provincial Governments al- 
ways take the advice of a Public Ser- 
vice Commission before making nomina- 
tion, would, probably, be followed by 
the Piigh Court also. In that case, I 
think the class of man that you got 
would be very much the same in both 
eases. If I might say so, the real ques- 
tion at issue is one of control, raiher 
than of original recruitment:. 

5802. The only point is if the >Seere- 
tary of State would study the experi- 
ence in this country of the appointments 
made by judges, he would find a remark- 
able correspondence in those appointed 
With th-e nomenclature of the judiciary 
of the last fifty years ? — \,Sir Samuel 
Hoare.) We will keep Majoi Attlee 
point in mind when we consider tiiis 
question further. 

adjournment . ) 

General has a special responsibility for 
maintaining th*e financial credit and 
stability of India. There is no such 
power in the case of the Provinces. 

5805. Anyhow they are alike in this, 
may I take it, Sir Samuel, that at any 
given moment when the Provincial As- 
sembly is discussing a Bill it is possible 
for the Governor to intervene at any 
stage when he may think fit, and order 
the Bill to be withdrawn, or to be 
amended in a way which he may desire ? 
— If it trenches upon the field of special 
responsibilities. 

5806. Yes, but do I understand that; 
subject to that limitation, the Provin- 
cial Assembly will be free to legislate 
as it thinks fit, subject to the ultimate 
veto of the Governor ? — ^Yes, and sub- 
ject also to its legislating in the Pro- 
vincial field and keeping out of the 
Federal field. 

5807. Yes, I quite appreciate that. 
The field of limitation, in respect of the 
Provinces, is very narrow, I believe ? — 
Ho, I should say it was very wide. 

5808. Perhaps we both mean the same 
thing ; we may be using the words in a 
different way. I mean that the number 
of subjects in relation to which the 
Governor may intervene is very nar- 
row ? — ^Yes, i see ; it is the limited field 
set out in the list of special responsibi- 
lities. 

5809. Do I understand, Sir Samuel, 
that it is regarded as a desirable thing 
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for tlie Governor to possess powers to 
intervene at a stage of that sort 1 
Would not you take the view that it 
would be far more desirable, if he 
should be endowed with powers at all, 
that he should have the right to veto the 
introduction of the Bill rather than that 
he should have the right to intervene at 
any particular stage of the Bill ? — It is 
very difficult to make an exact definition. 
It is so difficult to contemplate every 
kind of situation. The position would 
be as Mr. Morgan Jones with his Parlia- 
mentary experience will see, that a 
Bill may be introduced perfectly harm- 
less in form, and then during the course 
of the discussions a very dangerous 
amendment may be introduced and 
added to the Bill which would give rise 
to giave unrest. It is that kind of 
contingency that we have in mind. 

5810, I see. Will Sir Samuel be 
good enough to look at paragraph 122 ? 
I ask for information only. What pre- 
cisely is intended by paragraph 122 ? — 
I am quite ready to answer this ques- 
tion. but I would suggest that we might 
deal with the questions of commercial 
discrimination more specifically, but,’ if 
Mr. Morgan Jones would like to ask the 
question, I will answer it, 

6811. I appreciated before I asked the 
question that it might properly belong 
to another portion of our discussion, but 
it docs deal with the question of legis- 
lative power, but, if you prefer it, I 
am quite ready to leave it 1 — ^Whichever 
you like. Commercial discrimination is 
one of the bigger issues, and I thought 
it might be better to deal with that 
rather more specifically. I do not mind 
as far as I am concerned. 

Chairman.] Mr. Morgan Jones will 
know better than I do what he is lead- 
ing up to. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

5812. I simply asked as a matter of 
interpretation of the clause, and I am 
quite prepared to leave it to another 
stage, if it is more convenient to Sir 
Samuel ? — ^I think it is a question that 
is really better discussed in connection 
with the Governor-GeneraPs powers. I 
think it might be better discussed more 
specifically. 

Mr. Morgan Jones.] It applies to 
both A ssemblies, both Federal and 
Provincial, I quite agree. 


Lord Eustace Percy. 

5813. Secretary of State, could you tell 
the Committee quite briefly on v^hat 
general grounds the Government decided 
not to accept what I think was the re- 
comu'endation of the Statutory Commis- 
sion, that the High Courts of the Pro- 
vinces should be federalised and placed 
under the Central Government ? — ^Here 
again, I was rather assuming that \ye 
should go more specifically into ques- 
tions connected with the Judicature, but 
to give an answer in a single sentence 
to Lord Eustace, my answer would be 
that it is our general desire to give as 
full autonomy to the Provincial Gov- 
ernments as we can. The Provincial 
Governments are concerned with the 
Courts from various points of view, for 
instenee, from the administrative point 
of view, and from the financial point of 
view, and we thought it was difficult to 
go upon our general line of Provincial 
autonomy, and take this body of work 
out of the Provinces and give it to the 
Federal Government. 

5814. In view of the fact that it 
raises the whole question of the Judi- 
cature, I think I had better reserve any 
questions on that, subject to my Lord 
Chairman’s directions. The only other 
question I wanted to ask was this : The 
list of special responsibilities of the 
Governor, taken together with Proposal 
73, creates, does it not, this situation, 
that it is only in matters coming under 
one of the special responsibilities that 
the Governor can under his Instrument 
of Instructions act contrary to the ad- 
vice of a Minister ? — ^Yes. 

5815. What will be the position of the 
Governor’s Instructions if they are men- 
tioned in the Act, and are subsequently 
approved by both ^Houses of Parliament. 
Will that give the Instrument of In- 
structions a legal validity ? — ^It would 
give the Instrument of Instructions a 
Constitutional validity within, I assume, 
the Terms of the Constitution Act. 

5816. It would be merely a Constitu- 
tional validity. Supposing the Gov- 
ernor did order some executive action 
without the consent of his Minister ; 
supposing it were known that his 
Minister dissociated himself from that 
action, and supposing a case were brought 
into the Courts to declare that action of 
the Governor invalid on the ground that 
it did not properly come under his 
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special responsibilities, could the Gov- 
ernoi’^s intotructions be invoked as a 
legal doeumem> V — ^M.y answer would be 
no sucii action so lar as i can see could 
arise. The governor's decision is the 
last word. 

5817. At any rale it is the intention 
of the Government tiiat the Instractionis 
should be so "woided as to make a re- 
couise to them in the Courts impossible i 
— Certamly, but, mucli more important 
than that, wuecher the question arises 
out of the Instructions, or whether it 
does not, the last woid would be the 
Governor's, and it could not be chal- 
lenged in a Court of Law. 

5Si8. That is, at any rate, the inten- 
tion of the Governor. VV nat is the 
position with regard to appointments 9 
— ^Appointments do not, as a general 
rule, come within the Governor's special 
responsibilities V — Yes. 

5819. He could not, for instance, 
argue that the mere appointment oi one 
or two Police Onicers const Anted a 
grave menace to law and order, but is 
the Governor then to have no power to 
overrule his Minister in the case of 
appointments (other than, of course, 
becieUry of Slaters appointments which 
are provided furj in tne Police Service 
or the Magistracy ? — ^No, under the 
White Paper we do not give any special 
powers other than general powers for 
saieguardiug the mterests and the rights 
of the services, and for carrying out the 
special responsibility. 

5820. So, in fact, all the appoint- 
ments in the Judicial and Eisecuiive 
Services, except the Secretary of Statens 
services, would be in the hands of the 
Ministers, and the Governor, while he 
wrmld be consulted, would be ur»able_ to 
iiLake any appointment except the ap- 
pointment recommended to him by the 
Minister “? — The Governor under the 
White Paper proposals would intervene 
if he thought his held of special respon- 
sibilities was being endangered. Ho has 
general powers for intervention in that 
case. 

5821. Take a thing right outside the 
question of Law and Order ? — Take the 
appointment of the Head of the Irriga- 
tion Service, or the Canal Depaitment. 
The Governor would have no real say in 
the appointment of a very important 
oflieial of that kind ? — would have 
thought myself that the Governor of the 


Punjab would be in the closest touch 
with his Ministers, and that is just the 
kind of question that he would discuss 
with the appropriate Minister, and 
upon which L siiouid ihiok tiie Minister 
would attach a good deal of weight to 
his view. That is the way i expe( 3 t it 
to work. 

5822. But constitutionally, under the 
Act and the vv hite Paper, the Govern- 
or will have no constitutional power 
with regard to such appointments “ex- 
cept that they will run in his n;ime ? — 
Yes, except within the held oi his special 
responsibilities. 

Sir J ohn Wardlaw-Milne, 

5823. I w'ant to abk the Secretary of 
State one question arising out of some- 
thing that he ausw'ered before. Vs hen 
he was asked about the possibJity of 
the Inspector-General of Pi.Lco and 
Listrict Inspectors- General of Police 
havmg direct access to the Govcriior- 
General and the Governor rebiiectively 
he said he thought it would be better 
tiiat it should I’est in ‘he Governor's 
discretion to make rules as to the con- 
duct of business, and therefore as to 
W’hom he should see. Has it occurred 
to him that it might be very difti<init for 
Governois in dillerent parts of Ind.a to 
lay down d^'ering roles on iliis sjib- 
ject ? Has it occurred to Ihe Govern- 
ment that, although the conditions 
might be different in the Provinces there 
might gu’ow up luerely, for example, a 
pi*aetiee that the Gc»vernor d^I noo lay 
it down that a District Lispoctor- 
Gimeral of Police should have direct 
access to him, and, that having become 

custom, it might be diHieiilt the 
Governor in one parti(3u]ar Province, al- 
though it was necessary, to make an 
effective new rule I should not be 
afraid of a variety of procedure. I 
base that statement upon the impres- 
sion that has been made upon me very 
often by my talks with peo^ile who come 
from the different Provinces, and the 
one thing that has impressed itself very 
much on my mind is that what is veiy 
much required in one Province may not 
be required at all in another Province, 

5824. I think that will be nnderstood 
by Indian Ministers ?— As Sir Malcolm 
reminds me, there is very groat differ- 
ence of practice at present. 



5825. It only occurred to me as a 

practical difficulty. 'Phe wording in 
paragraph 71 on page 56 is : After 

considering such advice as has been 
given to him by his ^Eiaisiers ’ -“I am 
not at all clear in the inteipi ctation of 
these things, but it occurs, to me (you 
have made it quite clear that does not 
mean that he is bound by that advice 
in any way), but doe^ not tlut almost 
imply that he is bouad by it ? — ^JSTo ; 
there are only two phia'^es that bind 
arybody, one is, at the discretion ot 
the Governor and the other is, on 
the advice of his Ministers.’’ 

5826. On paragraph 66, page 51, of 
the White Paper, in connection with im 
aiisw^er you gave regaiding the apprint- 
mont of Ministers "who have to seek or 
secure a seat in the Legislature within 
a peiuod, I think it is of six months, 
has it occurred to you that a way out 
of the difficulty might he either to ex- 
tend that period or to have some right 
of reappointing a Minister for a furtiier 
period of six months, if necessary. 
Supposing a state of emergency ^ for 
which you wanted a special Minister 
la ‘'ted longer than six mouths, would 
not there be a difficulty ?--We have not 
specifically laid down a period, but the 
kind of period that has been in 
my own mind has Ijcen. six months, 
I think it is a matter for dis- 
cussion as to whether there should be 
a perio)dl of that kind and how long it 
should last for, but I would be nervous 
of extending it unduly, because it iiS 
specifically meant for an emergency and 
a state of affairs that goes on indefinitely 
can scarcely be classed as a passing 
emergency. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne.] I w^ 
wondering if you had fixed la period in 
your mind. 

Sir Beginald Craddock. 

5827, I would like to ask Sir Saniuel 
Hoare in order to clear up something 
that is not quite clear in Proposal 72 on 
page 56. It is there said that the 
Governor will act in accordance ^th 
such directions, if any, not being direc- 
tions inconsistent with an^d^hing in his 
Istrnetions, as may he given to Mm^ by 
the Governor-General or by a Principal 
Secretary of State.” That would imply 
that the Governor might dispute an 


order or a direction given to him on the 
ground that it was inconsistent with his 
Instrument of Istructions. Then, in 
the next proposal, the Instrument of 
Instructions is itself liable to directions 
from time to time given by the Governor- 
General or one of the Principal Seci’e- 
taries of State. There would appear to 
be some difficulty in reconciling the posi- 
tion ? — The position ' would be that the 
Secretaiy of State and Parliament would 
be the last word. 

5828. That exception or qualification 
in Proposal 72 becomes, you may say, 
almost meaningless ? — "No, I do not follow 
Sir Regina] dfs point. I do not see that 
it is at all. 

5829. The Governor is absolved appa- 
rently from acting in accordance with 
instructions given to him in certain 
events. He is bound to act in accordance 
with them unless they are directions in- 
consistent with anything in his Instruc- 
tions — ^if you look at the last sentence 
in Proposal 72 ? — ^I am still not quite 
clear about Sir Reginald’s point. The 
position would be that he would act in 
accordance with his Instructions and the 
Instructions would be within the spirit 
of the Constitution Act. I db not see 
where the difficulty arises. 

5830. But it is open to him to plead 
that the instructions which the Governor- 
General has given are inconsistent with 
his Instructions ? — If he did so plead it 
would be for the Secretary of State to 
decide. 

5831. That was my point. As you have 
put that in, it becomes a dead letter. 
Is it worth retaining ? — I should not 
have thought so. It seems to* me almost 
increditable that that kind of contingency 
would ever arise. If it did arise the last 
word must be constitutionally with the 
Secretary of State. 

5832. Yes, but that was my point, that 
that qualification would seem to be un- 
necessary* because it would be meaning- 
less. I think, Sir Samuel, you said, you 
did not think the question would ever 
arise. Leaving that point, I would like 
to know exactly how the Secretary of 
State would deal with a ease like this : 
You have got a ease of a Governor who 
uses his special responsibilities or wishes 
to use them excessively. He would be 
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Tinder the superintendence of the Govern- 
or-General and the Secretary of State 
who would presumably restrain lum if he 
was using his powers hastily or unwisely 
or playing the part of a Mussolini, for 
example, but, on the other hand, sup- 
posing there was a Governor who was the 
other way round, who wanted a 
quiet life, who did not want to 
create a crisis and so on, and 
who didi not use his powers when most 
people would think he ought to use them ; 
how would the Governor-General and the 
Secretary of State have the necessary in- 
formation in order that they might in- 
tervene in time ? You have to contem- 
plate these things. The Governors how- 
ever well selected, may vary considerably 
and you might easily get a governor vho 
did not intervene on his special respon- 
sibilities when it was really necessary for 
him to do so. On the other hand, how 
would the Governor-General and the 
Secretary of State have the information 
which would enable them to address the 
Governor, pointing out to him that he 
ought to be intervening ? — I would have 
thought that the Governor-General is 
bound to know of a situation of that kind- 
If the Governor is not carrying out his 
powers there will be plenty of people 
who will be aggrieved for one reason or 
another in the Province, and they will 
undoubtedly make their voices heard, and 
I should be astonished if the Governor- 
General did not at once know all about 
it, and if he did not at once communicate, 
if he thought fit, with the Secretary of 
State here. I cannot contemplate a 
situation in which the Governor-General 
wmuld' not know about a situation of that 
kind. 

5833. You Vould admit. Sir Samuel 
Hoare, that there is no official who could 
inform the Governor-General about any- 
thing that was going wrong in which 
the Governor was not acting ? — -But surely 
the Governor-General will keep up some 
means of regular communication with the 
Provincial Governors, and I cannot con- 
template a state of affairs in which a 
Governor would be so inadequately carry- 
ing out his duties as really to make some- 
thing in the nature of a public scandal, 
and th'at an active Governor-General, 
following what is happening, realising 
his own special responsibilities for the 
ultimate prevention of menace to Law 


and Order in India, would not know 
what is happening. 

5834. The Governor might be reluctant 
to carry out his powers in the protection 
of minorities or something of that kind. 
I am not referring to a great crisis but 
to cases in which the Governor-General 
might intervene f — I should be astonished 
if _ the minorities did not make their 
voices heard and if they did not ring 
from one end of India to the other. 

5835. There is a point about the Police 
Service and their protection which I 
knoAv Police Officers have always been 
nervous about, and that has been in the 
past (at all events it has often happened 
in my own experience) that some occa- 
sion has occurred, some clash or riot or 
some occurrence of that kind, in w’hich 
there has been a demand by the Legis- 
lature to have a Committee of Inquiry 
appointed. In such a ease does the 
Secretary of State contemplate any pro- 
tection from an inquiry of that kind — 
We do not contemplate any special pro- 
vision for a ease of that kind, for the 
obvious reason that we do see great diffi- 
culty in preventing an Assembly from 
setting up Committees of Inquiry. The 
Governor would have his power to inter- 
vene if he thought an Inquiry of that 
kind was going to endanger his special 
responsibilities ; but there is nowhere in 
the White Paper provision to say that 
Committees of Inquiry should not be set 
up, nor, as Sir Reginald Craddock 
knows, have obstacles been put in the way 
of such Committee being set up under 
the present regime. When I say that, it 
does not in the least mean that I wish to 
say anything to encourage Committees of 
that kind ; they may be very often parties 
and bodies that do more harm than good, 
but it is a very tall order to say to 
a popularly elected Assembly with a rcs^ 
ponsible Ministry, that it shall not set 
up Committees of Inquiry if it to desires. 
I would just like to add this further 
point : I would contemplate, that under 
the White Paper scheme, such Com- 
mittees of Inquiry in the future, if they 
were set up, would be directed much more 
against the policy of the Government, the 
Government being responsible under the 
scheme for Law and Order, than they 
would be against either the Police Service 
or individual Police Officers, and I think 
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that that would be a great change for 
the better. 

5836. Then might I go on to Proposal 
83, the disqualifications under the exist- 
ing rules and regulations ; I understand 
that persons convicted of various serious 
offences are under disqualification, but 
there is nothing said about that in Pro- 
posal 84 ? — 1 think Proposal 84 may well 
be further considered. We have been in 
some doubts about it for this reason : We 
have found in our mquiriaa that, judged 
by the experience of other countries, and 
even the experience of Governments in 
the British Empire, disqualifications of 
this kind very often are not much good. 
I would like the Committee- and the 
Indian Delegates to look in greater de- 
tail into these questions. It may be neces- 
sary to put these disqualifications into the 
Act. At the same time, if they will study 
the experience of other countries, they 
will find that objectionable people have 
none the less effected entry into these 
various Assemblies. 

Sir Joseph NalL 

5837. Would Sir Samuel say why he 
prefers, or why it is proposed, to rely on 
Instruments of Instruction approved by 
Parliament rather than to include the 
matter of such Instructions in the A et f — 
Por several reasons. Eirst of all, there is 
an element of greater flexibility in In- 
structions, and I think what everybody 
wants to avoid, if we can avoid it, is to 
have new Constitution Acts whenever any 
modification is made in the Constitution. 
My own view would be that, whilst 
Parliament can maintain its sovereign 
I>owvjr in so far as it gives sanction to 
the Instructions, it does enable it to have 
a greater flexibility in dealing with 
questions of this kind than it would have 
if it was necessary always to have a new 
Constitution Act. That is our main 
reason. 

5838. Will the Governor-General and 
the Governors, as Agents of the Crown, 
derive any other authority except that 
which they get from the Act and the 
Instruments of Instruction ? — So far as 
the Federal Constitution goes, my 
answer is, no. When, of course, it comes 
to the wider field of paramountcy, th n 
other issues arise, and also, as Sir Mal- 
colm Hailey reminds me, questions con- 


cerned with the prerogative of the 
Crown. 

5839. So far as instructions of authority 
relating to treaties with the States are';^ 
eoneemed, that will not be interfered 
with by the new legislation in respect of 
any States not in the Federation ? — No. 
We are keeping questions of paramounlcy 
completely out of the Act altogether, for 
the reason that we regard them as direct 
relations between the Crown and the 
States and not within the purview of the 
Federal Governments at all. 

5840. So it would be fair and clear to 
say that any matters of that kind would 
not become questions of debate in Padiar 
ment on Instruments of Instruction. 
They have not been in the past, and 
there would be no change 1 — It is not 
contemplated that there would be any 
change in the procedure. The relations 
remain Crown relations just as they 
are at present. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

5841 But I understood the question 
was whether the matter in the States 
might be matters of discussion in the 
Assembly, was it not ? — ^No ; it was 
whether they would be included in the 
Governor’s instructions, and as such 
would be susceptible to discussion in 
Parliament. 

5842. I apologise — ^As a matter of 
fact, as far as I know, there is nothing 
Constitutionally to debar Parliament from 
discussing any questions of paramountcy ; 
but we do not contemplate that this new 
procedure with instructions should vary 
that position. 

Sir Joseph Nall, 

5843. But whilst, at the present time, 
there is nothing to debar discussion in 
Parliament on those matters, in fact the 
explicit vote of Parliament is not neces- 
sary for the giving of any instructions ? 
— ^I would not like to say that. I would 
have thought that Parliament could, if 
it so wished, have criticised the Secretary 
of State and the Government for any 
action that they took within that field, 
and any advice that they gave to the 
Crown, but that would be quite outside 
the Federal Constitution. 

5844. I pass to another matter. 
Several witnesses raised apprehensions 
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Tegarding the absence from the White 
Paper proposals of provision for official 
languages. Has the India Office any pro- 
posals to make on that, or were there 
any reasons why such a provision was 
omitted ? — 1 think that is a point to be 
considered. My own view would be that 
it is safe to leave things as they are in 
the White Paper, for this reason : That 
with the great diversity of languages in 
India, and the fact that so many ed^ueated 
Indians use English as one of their main 
vehicles of communication, we may rest 
assured that English will remain the 
official language, but, by all means, let 
the Committee and the Delegates consider 
the point whether they would like to 
emphasise that fact in the proposals. 

5845. I suppose it is fair to say that 
some of the languages in India are just 
as foreign in other parts of India as 
English might be to any part of India 9 
— ^I suppose that would be so. 

5846. And, therefore, it is not leally a 
fair presentation of the ease to describe 
English or English officials as being 
aliens. Are they any more alien than 
«ome parts of India are to other parts ? 
— ^I think that must be a matter of in- 
dividual opinion. 

Major Gadogan. 

6847. My Lord Chairman, the Secre- 
tary of State has already answered all 
the Questions I desired to put to hinu 
except one, if I may put that to him. 
Am I right in assuming that there is 
nothing in the suggested Constitution 
that would qualify the transfer of Law 
and Order to a responsible Minister in 
the North-West Frontier Province ? — ^No ; 
there is the provision of the special res- 
ponsibilities of the Governor for Law 
and Order ; further than that, there is 
paragraph 47 of the Introduletion, in 
which it is set out that it is intended 
to draw the attention of the Governors 
to their responsibilities for the mainten- 
ance of peace and tranquillity, and so on. 
Those clauses wouldl cover every Governor 
in every Province. 

5848. May I draw your attention to a 
sentence on page 323 of the First Volume 
of the Statutory Commission, to this 
effect : The question of Law and Order, 
which in other parts of British-India is 
a domestic and internal matter, in the 
North-West Frontier Province is closely; 
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related to the subjects of foreign and 
diplomatic policy and of Imperial de- 
fence." May I ^so remind the Secretary 
o-f State that the Commission laid great 
stress upon the supreme importance of 
close co-operation between the Police in 
the districts, the Frontier Constabulary 
and the Political Agencies, and would it 
not be rather idifficult to secure that co- 
operation, if Law and Order in the 
North-West Frontier Province were 
handed over to a responsible Minister ? — 
If Major Cadogan would look at page 55 
of the Proposals, he will see that we do 
contemplate that the Governor-General 
should treat those kind of questions ex- 
ceptionally — Paragraph 70 And 

Major Cadogan will also remember that 
we keep the tribal tracts directly under 
the Governor-General. I thiuk that is 
a matter bearing upon the question he 
has asked me, which is a question based, 
as I understand! it, mainly upon the needs 
of Indian defence. 

5849. Upon the necessity of keeping th© 
administrative /districts and the others! 
one for the purposes of Law and Order ? 
— ^Yes. My answer would be that, first 
of all, the tribal tracts are kept directly 
under the Governor-General, and it may 
well be that, in the interests of Indian 
defence, he may have to take special 
action outside the tribal tracts. But 
here again I would say it was a mistake, 
admitting the whole time the necessities 
of Indian defence, to make a big dis- 
tinction of principle between the Northr 
West Frontier Province and the other 
Provinces. By all means, let us make 
quite sure of everything that is con- 
nected with defence, but after that, I 
think the Committee will find, upon fur- 
ther consideration, that there are many 
objections against isolating one Province 
from the rest, and applying to it totally 
different treatoent. 

5850. I quite see that. I am sorry^ to 
press the Secretary of State, but I think 

is a matter of great importance. I 
would like to draw his attention to 
another passage in the Statutory Com.'- 
mission Report, page 322, Volume I, 
where it says : If difficulties arose, they 
would involve a reference to the G^^vern- 
ment of India, and smooth and rapid 
working which is so essential in an aretf 
constantly exposed to the danger of 
tribal raids, and to outbreaks of passion 

I 
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and violence, might be impeded.” Would 
that be a very great danger on the 
Frontier ? — thinh: it would be, certainly, 
a great danger then, just as it is a great 
danger now, but I do not really see how 
the danger is going to be increased under 
our proposals. The Q-ovemor of the 
North-West Frontier Province will hold 
two positions ; he will be Governor of the 
Province and he will also be Agent to 
the Governor-General for the tribal tracts, 
and communication will be just as close 
about the tribal tracts with the Governor- 
General, under the White Paper pro- 
posals, as it is to-day. 

5851. He does not now have to refer 
any action he takes to a responsible 
Minister f — ^Nor would he, under the 
White Paper. So far as the tribal tracts 
are concerned, he is the Agent of the 
Crow. There is no intermediate inter- 
vention of any Minister or any Gover- 
nor. 

^52. There is only one other small 
point I want to raise with the Secretary 
of State. In reply to Mlajor Attlee on 
the subject of the composition of Second 
Chambers, I suppose what you have in 
your mind for the qualification for the 
Second Chamber is experience, more than 
anything else ; you want men of ex- 
perience, I mean, when you said it was 
to be a conservative element, you really 
do not require it to be so much of a 
conservative element as that the Second 
Chamber should be composed of men who 
have had experience of men and afiairs. 
That is really what is at the back of your 
mind, I presume 9 — thiiJk any Second 
Chamber, in the nature of things, is 
pretty certain to be a more conservative 
body than the First Chamber. I do not 
mean that in any party sense at all, but 
the essence of having a Second Chamber 
is that you wish to have a steadying 
body for revisory or other purposes. I 
do not think I would restrict my reason 
to the reason of experience. I would 
say I would try to get into the Second 
Chamber interests that may not be so 
effectively represented in the First 
Chamber. 

6853. Perhaps you will agree with me 
that men of experience are more likely 
to be conservative than those who have 
had no experience ? — I expect you and 
I Would a^ee, but I am not quite sure 
th^t our friends on the right would. 


Lord Bankeillour, 

5854. Secretary of State, I think you 
said this morning that the Instrument 
of Instructions would be issued by the-" 
Government subject to Parliamentary 
vote. I confess I do not quite see how 
that is covered by paragraph 64 ? — ^I do 
not quite follow Lord Eankeiilour^s 
point. 

5855. A positive Parliaiiiontary voter 
would appear, under paragi’aph 64, not 
to be required for this ? — AVhat we have 
principally in mind is that the Instruc- 
tions should be laid on iho Table of 
both Houses, and there bhould be an 
opportunity for both or either House 
to vote upon them, if they A\ush. 

5856. But even if they did so vote, 
would that have a binding effect ? It 
only says ^ ^ make representations ^ ' 9 — 
Yes. The reason that it is put in that 
form is this, that with Instructions, con- 
stitutionally, we have to be very care- 
ful not to impinge upon the prerogative 
of the Crown ; that is the reason for 
using those words. 

5857. And you think, as a matter of 
fact, that any representation that was 
made would be given efioct to 9 — Cer- 
tainly, that is what we contemplate. 

5858. What would he the opportunity 7 
— It would be easy enough in the House 
of Lords, but in the House of Com- 
mons it would probably come under 
exempted business, and only entered 
upon after eleven at night 9 — ^No, T 
should contemplate a very important 
question like this being given a much 
greater opportunity for discussion. The 
Secretary of State would have to put 
the Instructions ‘down and would have 
to give the House of Commons lime. 

5859. Would it not be possible to put : 

Shall not take effect until such oppor- 
tunity has been given and taken ad- 
vantage of 9 — That is very much a 

question of drafting, and I would not 
like to give an opinion upon it here and 
now, but I would again like to repeat to 
Lord Rankeillour that in nny drafting 
we have got to be very cavefu] not to 
impinge upon the prerogative of the 
Crown. 

5860. I think the Chief Whip in the 
House of Commons would always wish 
it to be taken after eleven, would he not, 
probably as a matter of time 9 — I should 
have thought not with a question of 
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immense importance like this, at the be- 
ginning of a great ConstitTitional 
chapter. I would have thought empha- 
/tically not. 

5861. Then, of course, there may be 
amendments, and they wouJd be subject 
to the same rule ? — Yes, 

5862. hTow there was one point raised 
first by Lord Eustace Percy, and then by 
Sir Reginald Craddock. I confess I do 
not think it is quite clear now, though I 
dare say it may be covered somewhere 
else, that is directions given by the 
Governor-G-eneral. ParagrapJi 72 cer- 
tainly appears to contemiDlate that those 
directions will be given when the 
Governor is taking action for the dis- 
charge of special responsibility or special 
discretion. In other words, that the 
initiative will have to come from the 
Governor. Is it covered anywhei*e else, 
that until he has taken siich action, the 
Governor-General may direct him to 
take such action. In other v/ords, he 
may tell him that a situaiion has arisen 
in which he must make use of his special 
powers ? — ^If it is not clear, we must 
make it clear. 

5863. You agree that it should be 
made clear f — agree that it should be 
made clear. 

5864. Now with regard to the possible 
dismissal of Ministers, 3 "ou said some- 
thing which appeared to me to im;ply 
that it w&s only when the case of speeisd 
responsibility had arisen that a Gover- 
nor could, in practice, whatever the Con- 
stitutional theory would be, dismiss his 
Minister ; it would have to be in dis- 
charge of his special responsibility ? — 
Yes, I think that would be my view, 
generally, subject of course to the nor- 
mal powers of the head of a Government 
in relation to his Ministers. 

5865. But in the ease of two of the 
Australian States, within the last few 
j^ars Ministers have been dismissed by 
the Governors on other grounds. Would 
there not be an equal power in India ? — 

I should like to consider that point 
further. ^ 

5866. If I remember right, the Prime 
Minister of New South Wales was dis- 
mssed because he gave orders that the 
lawful debts were not to lie paid ; I 
think that was so 9— In a case of that 
kind, the Indian Governor would be able 
to take action under his special respon- 
sibilities. 

lilOCBO 


Sir Joseph Nall.'\ Kot in the Province- 

Lord Bankeillour, 

5867. In the Province 7 — ^Yes. 

5S68, I do not want to press it, if you 
have not the matter before you, but I do 
not see on the face of it that it is so. 
Now in the ease of paragraph 69, it says : 

The Governor will whenever he thinks 
fit preside at meetings of his Council of 
Ministers.’^ I suppose it is possible 
that you might find a Governor who was 
inclined to take the line of least resis- 
tance. Might it not be oetfcer to put it 
in this form : ^ ^shall ordinarily preside/ ’ 
in order that he may get completely in 
touch with the work that is going on ?-— ■ 
I would myself prefer to leave a lati- 
tude, and one has to assume that the 
Governors will be people who are pre- 
pared to take their duties very seriously, 
and I would much rather leave it to 
the judgment of a Goverior whether he 
presides or whether he does not. 

5869. I will not say in India particu- 
larly, but taking the Colonies, I will 
not take the Dominions oven, but now 
and then Governors have been appointed 
by the Colonial Office who do no more 
than they are actually re:iuii'ed to do, 
have they not 9 — ^I could not answer for 
the Colonial Office ; one Department 5s 
quite enough to have on one^s hands at 
one time. 

5870. But we do get some general 
knowledge, I think, whether we are in a 
Department or not 9 — We get some 
general knowledge, and each of us is at 
liberty to interpret it as he ^ wishes. 
Lord RankeillouPs view on this point 
would be just as good as mine. 

5871. Thank you very much. ^ Now 
with regard to the question of particular 
safeguards and with regaid particularly 
to the question of Bengal, T think you 
said that it would be rather invidious, 
and it has been said in evidence, to make 
an exception of one Province. Is that 
not so 9 — Yes. 

5872. And the same qaestion might 
arise in another Province possibly f — 
Yes. 

5873. Now I would ask you to look at 
paragraph 71. That appears to con- 
template a slowly developing situation 
in which the Governor will take the 
advice of his Ministers, and so on, be- 
fore he acts, but, as a matter of fact, 
in Bengal, the situation is normal, the 

<J2 
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situation of terrorism, and so on, it is 
endemic, and, therefore, the questio.i 
would arise from the very first ; it would 
be there all the time ? — It is very difn- 
cult to say whether it will be there all 
the time, or whether it will not be there 
all the time, but I quite a^ree it is 
an exceptional danger and it has been 
endemic in Bengal now for many years, 

5874. What I mean ’s this : If the 
White Paper were passed as it stood 
now, the special branch would come 
under the first Bengal Ministry ? — The 
Governor and the Governor-General 
would have to decide at the time. 

5875. But that seems to me a little in- 
consistent with the process of a develop- 
ing situation apparently contemplated 
in paragraph 71 No, 1 do not think 
so ; I do not quite see why. 

5876. Because there, after considering 
^ueh advice as has been given liim by his 
Ministers, and so on, that seems to eon* 
template some time passing 1 — ^If that be 
so, it is a question of draf^ing, but we 
were certainly contemplating that if in 
Bengal or in any other Province there 
was a situation in which it was neces- 
sary for the Governor to take excep- 
tional powers, we should not have to 
wait. 

5877. Would it be possible (I do not 
see it in the White Paper) for the Gov- 
ernor-General from the ver}^’ first to 
give orders in Bengal, aid it might be 
in other Provinces that the Governor 
should exercise his special responsibili- 
ties from the first ? — Yes, 

5878. That does not appear on the 
face of it at present ? — would sav, 
without entering into an argument, it is 
implicit in a good many provisions of 
the White Paper. 

5879. You remember that the Police 
in their evidence said that the initiation 
of the Constitution would be a very 
critical period, and the first elections, 
particularly ? — ^Yes. 

5880. That rather emphasises the 
point I am trying to make does it not, 
not only, perhaps, in Bengal 7 — Yes, and 
I would say to Lord Rarikeillour that if 
there ^ is a situation that calls for the 
exercise of any of these special respon- 
sibilities, we do not conteju plate that 
there would be delay in applying it. 

5881. And in the end the Oentral 
Government would have to be the judge 


of that 7 — ^No, not the Central Govern- 
ment ; the Governor-General and Par- 
liament. 

5882. I beg your pardon ; I meant the 
Governor-General and liis stafE 7 — ^Yes. 

5883. Now there was a point raised 
by Lord Salisbury : Supposing there 
were official disobedience on the part of 
officials and the Governor assumes l"is 
special responsibilities, he would be 
able to dismiss an officer, presumably 7 
— ^Yes. 

5884. Could the officer challenge that 
dismissal 7 — ^In the case, of eoursr, of 
the Secretary of State’s services, there 
is the Parliamentary guarani ee here, but 
the Secretary of State would have to 
take responsibility for a dismissal of 
that kind with his Council or whatever 
may be the body that advises him under 
the new Constitution. 

5885. And those who were not in that 
category, would they have any appeal 
or redress under those circumstances 7 — 
Sir Malcolm tells me that they Wi)uld be 
able to memorialise the Governor ; but, 
presumably, the Governor liaving giv^^n 
the decision, the memorial would not 
have very great effect. 

5886. That would be the end of that t 
—Yes. 

5887. Is there any procedure in the 
Indian penal code for any summary 
trial for recalcitrant officers 7 — No 

Lord Banlc^illour.] Now I am afraid I 
must eome back to one or two questions 
on the Provincial List. On one or two 
of them, I have had a little friendly 
controversy with Mr, Zafrulla Khan. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan,"] On that, would 
it not be best if we could have a note 
from somebody who has had to do with 
it as to what is the present position, so 
that we can compare the position at 
present, with that which is proposed. 

Lord BanKceillour, 

5888. I quite agree with that, but I 
want to ask, not on merits at all, but 
what is the effect of certain provisions. 
For example, on page 117, No. 50, you 
find Police is an exclusively Provincial 
subject. That, surely, implies, except so 
far as it is contrary to the code of 
Criminal procedure, that the Provincial 
Government would make laws entirely 
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transferring the basis of organisation, 
and discipline of the PoUee. Is that 
the ejBPect of the construction ? — am 
going to ask Sir Malcolm to deal "W'ith 
this point, because he will deal \nth it 
from his own administrative expedence. 
(Sir Malcolm Hailey,) The effect of this 
would be that the Police Act whi<*h is 
now a General Act for hll India, would 
become liable to local legislation. That 
legislation could only affect the orga- 
nisation of the Police and its administra- 
tion. It does not affect any powers 
that the Police possess under the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code. 

6889. No, but it would affect the 
organisation ? — Yes. 

5890. And eonsequenlly their disci- 
pline ? — Their discipline ; yes 

5891. That point was raised I think b;y 
the European Association or by the 
Police themselves — ^I do not know which 
— on the question of the possibility of 
the creation of a Federal Police Force. 
The inclusion of Police in tlie purely 
Provincial list would prevent that, would 
it not ? — (Sir Samuel Hoare.) I have 
never been able to see myself how you 
could fit a Federal Police into an Indian 
system in which the Provinces are auto- 
nomous, and in which the States are 
sovereign. I have never seen, and I 
cannot now see, how you could fit that 
kind of Service into the kind of scheme 
that we are contemplating for India, 
and if there was to be any central orga- 
nisation I do not see how it could be 
Federal. I think then, almost inevitab- 
ly, it would have to be under the Gov- 
ernor-General. I do not argtie the 
merits, or the disadvantages of an 
arrangement of that kind now, but if 
there is to be an arrangement I do not 
see how it can be Federal. 

5892. I took the word fiom the state- 
ments of some of the witnesses, but, any- 
how, if the Police is to be a j)urely Pro- 
vincial subject as far as legislation goes 
(I am not talking about merits) the 
effect of this No. 50 on page 117 would 
be to prevent it, would it not 9 — To pre- 
vent its becoming what f 

6893. To prevent its being created at 
all — a Federal Police 9 — It would pre- 
vent its being Federal, yes. 

5894. It would prevent any Federal 
Police being appointed 9 — Yqf, 


5895. I only wanted to get it on con- 
struction, not on merits 9 — ^Yes. 

5896. I come back to what I have 
raised before, but it has aiever been 
quite cleared up : that is, the constitu- 
tion and organisation of all tlie Courts 
within a Province. That is No. 28 on 
page 116. That would mean that the 
Courts could be set up uiider sueb con- 
ditions as regards the personnel as the 
Provincial Legislature might prescribe 9 
— Yes, subject to the fact that the liigher 
appointments are made bj^ the Crown. 

5897. I am talking of the subordinate 
ones 9 — ^Yes. 

5898. Not to go to anything more ex- 
travagant it might be made a rule that 
nobody should be made ii subordinate 
judge who had not graduated at a 
particular university. That is a possi- 
bility 9 — ^I would say, off-hand, \virliout 
expressing a considered opinion upon a 
ease of that kind, that it would certainly 
raise the whole issue of diS'Criiui nation 
and that the Governor would be justi- 
fied in intervening. 

5899. But it would not bo racial dis^ 
crimination 9 — ^No, but the diseriunna- 
tion contemplated in the White Paper 
is not restricted to racial questions. 

5900. Not altogether, but it could pre- 
scribe conditions and qualiflcalious for 
the subordinate judges 9 — T think 
that is so. 

5901. And no higher authority could 
interfere because this is a purely Pro- 
vincial subject 9 — ^But to take your own 
ease : I cannot conceive a case of that 
kind in which appoint mo u Is were re- 
stricted to a nar^^icular imiveraity not 
raising all sorts of other is^aics, first and 
foremost amongst them, the minorities 
issue. 

5902. I only gave one ease, but still 
it does put the qualifications, bo the\ 
what they may, under the discretion of 
the Provincial Legislature ? — ^Yes, that 
is so. 

6903, No. 30 on page 117, exct^pt with 
regard to the Federal and concurrent 
powers, would allow the Provincial 
Legislature to change the jurisdiction of 
the Courts within the Province 9 — (S*r 
Malcolm Hailey,) Yes, within their own 
list of subjects, within their own scope of 
legislation. 

6904. That is to say, on points within 
their own list of subjects they could give 



a final jurisdiction to a suboi’dLnate 
court or transfer a High Court jurisdic- 
tion in respect of some of Ikose subjects 
to a subordinate court ? — Yes, they could 
do so, subject to any powers that a 
High Court has under Letters Patent. 

5905. With regard to these particular 
subjects that is not clear that they 
could not override the Letters Patent 
with regard to these particular sub- 
jects ? — ^Letters Patent, E ihink I am 
right in saying, confer povrers that are 
outside the Indian Statute entirely but 
are derived from prerogative. 

5906. Do not you want a qualification 
here ? — That mig’ht have to be done. 
But these lists here have not been finally 
considered as yet. They are put in, as 
has been explained, largely as illustra- 
tive, and it is quite clear that a good deal 
of very technical examination will have 
to he made to these lists (o see if anv 
point arises such as that to wln'ch Lord 
Rankeillour has called attention. 

Lord Banl'eiUour,'] I was not really 
wishing to go into merits, hut only on 
construction. That is all I wish to ask. 

Marquess of ZeMand, 

5907. Sir Samuel, would it be open ’to 

a Governor under Proposal 60 to make 
a rule for the disposal ol* businoss in 
these terms : It shall be the duty of 

every Secretary to Government to sub- 
mit to the Governor any matter which 
comes within his purview afCectiiig the 
Governor’s special responsibilities ” 1 — 
(Sir Samuel Soare*) Yes. 

5908. Might I go so fai’ as to ask you 
whether you would regard that as a 
reasonable rule of business ? — It is 
very difficult to give a general answer 
to a question of that kind. 

5909. Then I will not ask you ? — I 
think one must leave it to a Governor 
in his Province to make the arrange- 
ments that will ensure his having j^roper 
powers and will, at the same time, en- 
sure the gi'eatest amount of eo-o})eration 
between himself and his Ministers, and 
I would rather not say, therefore, ihat 
I approve or disapprove of a pai’ticn- 
lar form of words, as I gho7ild like to 
leave it open to the Governor on the 
spot. 

5910. Still on the »suhjoct of the 
Governor’s special res?DonsibiUtios, J 
think there is a good deal in wlmt T 


think was at the back of Sir Reginald 
Craddock’s mind, namely, that there 
will be a greater danger really of the 
Governor refraining from acting in thdr, 
discharge of his special responsibilities ' 
than of his stepping in and hiterfering 
with the business of government too 
often. With that feeling in my mind, 

I would like to ask you whether you 
have considered whether the special 
responsibilities which are allotted to the 
Governor under 70 (b) and 70 (d), that 
is to say, the protection of iiiinorities 
and the prevention of commercial dis- 
crimination, might not be equally veil 
safeguarded if these matiers wore left 
to the Courts ? — ^No, I think very de- 
cidedly not. I think that to leave these 
questions to the Courts would be quite 
inadequate. First of all, I think that 
in the field of administration there will 
be acts committed or threatened, oi 
there may be acts cojiimitted or 
threatened, that would not be suscepti- 
ble to a legal decision. Secondly, I 
think that in any case it would take a 
long time and it might he niucli expense 
to get a legal decision, and T think on 
that account it is quite essential ihat 
the Governor should have chese powers 
in addition to any powers that a citizen 
may have from recourse to the Court^i. 

Marquess of Salisbun/* 

5911. You say in addicion ” ? — 
Yes. 

5912. Will there be all the powers 
with the Courts as well 9- -Yes, certain- 
ly, and it would be open to anyone to 
challenge the validity of an Act on the 
ground that it impinged upon, we will 
say, the field of commercial dihcriuiina- 
tion. 

Marquess of Zetland, 

5913. There is only one very small 
point in connection with 70 (a)- Would 
tlm Secretary of State tell the Com- 
mittee what is the distinction which he 
draws in his mind between the peace of 
a Province and the tranquillity of a 
Province 9 — The reason we have put 
this phrase in is mainly historical. For 
some reason or another, peace and 
tranquillity have always been bracketed 
together in Indian Constitutional Acts. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.l Not only in 
India but in English law, too. You have 



borrowed it from Englibli law. There are 
old statutes where this pb'nse occurred, 

peace and tranquillity.’^ It is a very 
well understood phrase. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

5914. There is only one other* ques- 
tion. That is in connection with the 
situation which might arise under Pro- 
posal 71 which has already been di.s- 
cussed this morning, namely, the situa- 
tion in which the Governor decided 
that he must take over the administra- 
tion of a particular part of tlie Depart- 
ment of Law and Order. Lot us call 
it the C. I. D. for the sake of example. I 
only w’^ant to be clear in niv own mind 
as to what the procedure will be in those 
circumstances. Ordinarily, of course, 
all eases come up to the Minister in 
charge of a Department through the Sec- 
retary to Government concerned wkh 
that Department. Supposing the parti- 
cular part of that Department is taken 
away from the purview ot die jMiriiste^’ 
and placed under the direct control of 
the Governor, will the Secretary to the 
Department bring his eases, so far as 
they concern that particular part of the 
Department direct to the Govei'jior, or 
would he submit them through the 
Minister ? — ^It must depend upon the 
actual situation. Presumalily, if be is 
forced to take this action, the Governor 
is at variance with the Minister. If 
the Governor is at variance with the 
Minister, obviously he would be free to 
instruct any official to bring him the re- 
ports direct and not through the 
Minister, or, .if he wished, he could 
create a special officer or Department to 
deal with the situation. 

Marquess of Beadiihj 

5915. There are one or two matters 
I wanted to clear up. With regard to 
the Letters of Instruction, wmuld you 
tell me whether I am correct in thus 
stating the views which you have ex- 
pressed I am only doing it to see that 
there is, as I think, nothing between 
ns about it. As I gathe>', Letters of 
Instruction are really letfers from the 
King ?~Tes. 

5916. In the present case what you 
are proposing, as you have explained, 
is to have certain matters proscribed 
which are to be in the Letters of 


Instruction, and which matters will 
laid before Parliament ? — Tes. 

5917. But that does not interfere in 
any way, does it, with your power as 
Secretary of State, if you wish, to add 
to a particular Letter of Instruction lO 
a Governor, or to a Governor-General, 
provided you do not put anything in it 
which is inconsistent with the standing 
Instruction which has been before Par- 
liament. That is right, 's it not ? — 
that is so. « 

5918. Of course, that leaves it open 
to you to add anything which you think 
may be required without having to go to 
Parliament ? — ^Yes. 

5919. And, consequently, when you 
are issuing Letters of Instruction, or^ 
rather, when Letters of Instruction are 
issued to a Governor-General or to a 
Governor, what you would look to first 
would be to see that you have in those 
Letters of Instruction all tho.se matters 
which have been prescribed and placed 
before Parliament, and then such other 
matters as you may think necessary to 
insert, but you would not have to place 
that Letter of Instruction before Par* 
liament, would you ? — ^I would have 
thought the subsequent instructions 
would go as directions from the Seeie- 
tary of State either to the Governor- 
General or to the individual Governors. 

5920. That is what I thought ? — Bafc 
they would, of course, have to be within 
the letter and the spirit of the standing 
Instructions. 

5921. Certainly. You woiild have to 
include all those matters which Parlia- 
ment has said should be in the Letter of 
Instructions ? — ^Yes. 

5922. In addition you may put in 
whatever you desire, which is not iji- 
consistent. That is the position, is it 
not ?-=*Yes. I think substantially it i^^. 

5923. I think there is only one other 
matter that I want to put to yon. Yon 
were asked by one or two Members of 
the Committee about the danger that 
might arise in the event of a Governor 
refraining from taking action and tak- 
ing the easier course. In such a case as 
that there would be no difficulty in the 
Governor-General prescribing the eoutse 
which should be taken, would there ? — 
Kone. 

5924. That would be for the Governor- 
General to take if he thought it right ¥ 
— ^Yes. 
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5925. Then the Governor would have 
to conform to those orders ? — ^Yes. 

Archbishop of Ganterhunj* 

5926. I only want to ask one or two 
questions to make a few points clear, 
Mr. Secretary of State. It has been 
obvious from the discussion that great 
importance now attaches to l-^roposal 69, 
as a means of meeting may rlifficnlties 
which have hitherto been expressed. I 
think you have made it clear that under 
Proposal 69 it will be open to any Gov- 
ernor to give instructions, or to make 
rules, that, say, the Inspector-General 
of Police should have direct access to 
him. I think you made it clear that that 
would be permissible under Proposal 
69 ? — ^Yes. 

5927. Would it also be periuisbihle to 
make a rule that a similar aight of 
access should be given oy him to the 
Cabinet — to the Ministry as a whole ? 
That would come under Proposal 69 I — 
A similar right of access of the Inspec- 
tor-General to the Cabinet ? 

5928. Yes ; that was suggested ? — 
suppose it could be done, but 1 would 
have thought that if things were work- 
ing well the Cabinet would have in the 
Inspector-General when they wished to 
have him in, and if things were not 
working well I am not sure that the de- 
mand of a right of access would do very 
much good with the Cabinet. I have 
not considered explicitly ITis Grace’s 
point, but my present view would be 
that it is included if it "S needed. 

5929. Whether wise or not -Yes. 

6930. Would Proposal 69 also con- 
ceivably make possible to rule by Ike 
Governor insisting that in certain Pro- 
vinces, or in certain circumstaueos, the 
Special Intelligence Department of the 
C. 1. D. should be placed exc]usiv<dy in his 
control, apart altogether 2vom his acting 
in view of his special responsibilities . 
I merely want to know, would it be possi- 
ble for him under this rule to treat that 
as a rule for the conduct of Government 
business 1 — ^No, I cannot see that it can 
be brought in under Proposal 69, a para- 
graph which deals with the conduct of 
business. If action had to be taken on 
the lines suggested by His Grace it 
would have to be taken under Proposal 
70, namely, under the exercise of the 
Governor's special responsibilities. 


Archbishop of Canterbury,] I just 
wanted to be clear about that. With 
regard to the very important matter 
which Lord Beading and others have 
dealt with, of the Ins true tic-ns to the 
Governors, I think you made it quite 
clear that your view is to Daily against 
making any discrimination in the 
Letters of Instruction between one Pro- 
vince and another. You have made that 
quite clear. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

5931. Did you go as far as that, Miv 
Secretary of State ? — ^I was just: wonder- 
ing exactly what were the implications 
of His Grace’s question. It is ijerfectly 
true to say that I do not wish to see a 
discrimination upon broad issues of 
policy between one Province and an- 
other. I think I would like to consider 
a little bit further the question of de- 
tails in the Instructions as between one 
Province and another. I do not think I 
contemplate differences. In any case they 
will only be questions of detail apart 
from the case of the Governor of the 
North-West Frontier Province who^ 
owing to his responsibility both for the 
Province and for the tribal tracts, >\ould 
have included in his Instructions some 
kind of special paragraphs. 

Archbishop of Canterlmry, 

5932. I think it has also been fruit- 
fully brought out to-day that there may 
be a very useful distinction between the 
Instrument of Instructions to the Gov- 
ernors which it would he desiinible to 
make as uniform as possible, and 'which 
would receive the special <=5 auction of 
Parliament, and the other instructions 
which would be given by the Secretary of 
State, or by the Governo3*-General. 
Would not the cases of special Provinces 
like the North-West Frontier Province, 
or it even might be Bengal, he recognised 
not in the Instrament of InstructionSy 
but in these quite different Instructions 
issued by the Secretary of State or the 
Governor-General either originally when 
the Governor took up his office, or at any 
subsequent stage that seemed to them to 
make it desirable — That is the way in 
which we contemplate things will work 
out under the White Paper, 

5933. Just one question with regardto 
the question of the Courts. Am I right 
in thinking (foigive my igno-tance) that 
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the Magistrates have considerable 
judicial as well as executive fimctions in 
criminal cases in the Provinces ? — (Sir 
Malcolm Hailey.) Yes^ that is so. 

5934. Supposing the Magistrates were 
all appointed, as has been suggested, by 
the High Court, and not by the Provincial 
Legislature, would not there be risk of 
very serious and awkward eoriusion be- 
tween Executive and Judicial functions ? 
— The general tenor of my previous 
answer was that you could not bring 
your Magistrates entirely under the con- 
trol and recruitment of the High Court 
until you had separated their functions. 
It would be impossible to do so at 
present. 

Marquess of Reading.} May I ask one 
question which arose, I think, from a slip 
in the question. It is not intended that 
the Magistrate should be appointed by 
the Provincial Legislature, is it ? 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] No, by the Local 
Government. 

Archbishop of Canterbury.] I beg your 
pardon ; by the Ministers. 

Marquess of Reading.] I thought it 
was a slip. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

5935. A question about Second Cham- 
bers. If I remember rightly, the Associ- 
ated Chambers of Commerce gave us to 
understand that quite recently there has 
been a considerable change of Provincial 
o])inion, leading them to be more in 
favour of Second Chambers than at one 
time they had been. Can the Secretary 
of State give us any information about 
that ? — (Sir Samuel Hoare.) I think on 
the whole it would be fair to say that in 
certain Provinces the feeling in favour 
of Second Chambers has somewhat grown, 
but it would also be fair to say that the 
opposition to Second Chambers »in other 
Provinces appears to be pretty strong. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

5936. My question really only has refer- 
ence to this much debated question of 
paragraph 64, the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions. Sir Joseph Nall put a question 
and my Noble Friend, Lord Rankeillour, 
did also as to the comparative merits with 
the actual putting of provisions into the 


Constitution Act. I believe the Sec- 
retary of State is going to look into 
this question of the Instrument of In- 
structions with a view of laying before 
us a model one. I wonder whether he 
V ould recollect that the Instrument of 
Instructions will be in a very different 
position from an ordinary Bill, because- 
the difficulty of amending it by the two 
Houses of Parliament will be very con- 
siderable. In the first place, as my 
honourable friend point out, there is no 
obligation upon the Government to take 
any notice of the suggestions which are 
made in either House of Parliament, 
whereas, in a Bill, of course, they have 
to take notice. Then again, supposing 
the two Houses do not agree in the 
suggestions which they make, I do not 
know whether the Secretary of State 
has considered what would happen then. 
Gf course, I only point these things out 
because I want him, when he is looking 
into the matter, to think of them. An 
Instrument of Instructions in the con- 
ditions put in the White Paper ^ can 
never occupy exactly the same position 
as a Bill ; it is very different in all its 
incidents, and, therefore, it would not 
be the same protection to anybody who 
was anxious about what the conditions 
were to be when the Governor would 
act. It would not be quite satisfactory 
to tell him : “We will not put it into 
the Constitution Act ; we will put it into* 
the Instrument of Instructions because 
that is not subject to the action of 
Parliament in the same way? — (Sir 
Samuel Hoare.) I think Lord Salisbury's 
criticism would be valid if we were rely- 
ing exclusively upon the Instrument of 
Instructions. We are not- The ^ sub- 
stantial powers will be in the Act itself. 
The Instrument of Instructions will be 
u^ed, as it always has been used in the 
past, for directing the wav in which 
those powers should he exercised. As to 
Lis Parliamentary point, as to what 
would hapioen if both Houses do paot 
agree, exactly the same question arises 
with an amending Act, with this one 
difference, that an amending Act would 
come under the Parliament Act ; Instruc- 
tions would not ; but, in any ease, I wilt 
certainly at some stage in our discus- 
sions put in some draft Instructions at 
greater length, and Lord Salisbury can 
rest assured that we have very fully con- 
sidered the kind of difficulties that he 
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has just reached, and, naturally, we will 
take note of an 3 d:hing that he says upon 
the subject. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 1 I will not 
press the matter further now. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] I hope, before 
we leave that point, that Lord Salisbury 
will realise that if he put into the Act 
of Parliament the Governor's Instruc- 
tions as we have them before us in the 
White Paper, they would not add to 
the safeguards, but what they would do 
would be to give statutory effect to the 
obligation of the Governor to act in 
accordance with the advice of his 
Ministers. 

Marquess of Salisbury.] All that will 
have to be very carefully looked into. 

Sir Akbar Hydari. 

5937. There is one question as to Pro- 
posal No. 70 (e), which corresponds to 
80 (f)j about the Governor-GeneraPs and 
the Governor's special responsibility in 
regard to protecting the rights of In- 
dian States. If you will permit me, I 
will not take that up now, but when we 
take up the question of the responsibility 
of the Governor-General, because they 
are both worded in identical terms. 
Would that be convenient — ^Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

5938. The only other question is this : 
If you will kindly turn to paragraph 102 
about the procedure in the Legislature, 
and compare that provision with para- 
gi’anh 52, you will observe that there is 
nothing corresponding to 52 (b) (1) in 
paras^raph 102. Is that omission deli- 
berate or is it for any reason ? With 
regard to the procedure in the Federal 
Legislature, vou have specially provided 
against any discussion or asking of ques- 
tions on matters connected with an In- 
dian State, save with the prior consent 
of the Governor-General. Mv onlv 
point is that such a provision has not 
been made in the corresnonding para- 
granh regarding Provincial Legislation ? 
— There is a reason, Sir Akbar, but I 
think I would prefer not to deal with if 
to-day, but to deal with it under the 
Federal point. I can then give vou the 
reason why we have drawn a distinction. 

Sir Akbar Eydari.] Thank you. 


Sir G. P. Bamaswami Aiyar. 

5939. Mr. Secretary of State, you are 
aware that under the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford scheme there were certain differences 
that manifested themselves in the 
matter of joint consultation of the Gov- 
ernor with the Members of his Cabinet f 
— Yes. 

5940. You are also aware that under 
that scheme in certain Provinces the con- 
vention or the practice developed of 
having somebody analogous to a Prime 
Minister, and other Provinces did not 
develop it ? — ^Yes. 

5941. Would you agree with me in 
saying that on the whole the scheme 
worked best and most in consonance with 
the ideas of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion in those Provinces where a Prime 
Minister came into existence and the 
jcint consultation was most fully exer- 
cised ? — I think I would prefer not ^ to 
generalise over the whole field of Indian 
administration ; but I would say this, 
that we certainly contemplate under the 
White Paper proposals that the normal 
development would be a development 
with a Chief Minister and a Govern- 
ment working very closely in touch with 
the Governor in so far as the field of 
his special responsibilities is concerned. 

5942. Would it be expedient, or would 
it not, to make it more explicit in the 
Instrument of Iifetructions that the ideal 
to he aimed at in so far as conditions 
and circumstances allow, is to bring into 
existence the practice of joint consulta- 
tion and to form a Ministry with a 
Prime Minister 9 — I think we might cer- 
tainly consider Sir Akbar Hydari's sug- 
gestion ; it is not in any way at variance 
wilbh the general basis of the scheme. 

5943. The only reason why I put it to 
you is this, that it would seem to he 
appropriate in the Instrument of In- 
structions and it would be a stimulus to 
Provinces and to Governors to pursue a 
line which on the whole is admitted to 
bo not only safe, but advisable 9 — Yes, I 
think that is a suggestion we might well 
consider. 

Mr. ZafruUa Khan. 

5944. My Lord Chairman, I have some 
questions to put to Sir Samuel Hoare 
on the Provinces. Sir Samuel Hoare has 
said that the suggestion put forward 
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Ti'itJi r^ard to a nominated Minister re- 
sponsible to the Legislature may be con- 
sidered by Members of the Indian Dele- 
gation. I presume he meant that we 
would give our views during the discus- 
sion that followed, not that we should 
try to develop it by questions and 
answers ? — That was my hope. 

5945. Very well then ; I shall ask you 
questions on that. With regard to the 
proposal in paragraph 99 {h) (2), at 
page 63, that the salaries of the Ministers 
sh^l be non-voteable, I have followed 
what the Secretary of State has stated 
already that it is not considered desir- 
able to have frequent attempts made to 
o^ust a Minister through stopping his 
salary and that one of the methods of 
ousting him would be stopping the supply 
for his Department. May I put it to 
him that in voting upon the salary of 
the Minister, it would be only on the 
occasion of a discussion of the Budget, 
once in a year, and that would also be 
the period when the supply for his De- 
partment came up. What is the distinc- 
tion sought to be drawn, that the Legis- 
lature should be <at Jibei'ty to refuse 
supplies to the Minister, but must not 
refuse his salary, if they want to express 
their want of confidence in the Minis- 
ter. Why should they not have the usual 
way of refusing to vote his salary ? — ^W e 
had in mind the lessons of experience, 
both ill India and here. What im- 
pressed me was this, that whereas under 
our procedure the vote of the reduction 
of the salary of a Minister is in the 
nature of a formality, behind which is 
launched a want of confidence in the 
Government, in the ease *of, anyhow, 
several of the Provincial Assemblies in 
India, it has been frequently used hs a 
means of withdrawing from the Minister, 
not a token sum of £5, or something of 
that kind, as is the case in the Par- 
liament of Great Britain, but the whole 
of his salary or a large part of his 
salary. And it has also seemed to me 
to be true that a good manv rather 
factious resolutions of this kind have 
been moved in Indian Assemblies. We 
were anxions to avoid a repetition of 
those kind of attacks, and to get the 
Procedure back to what it really is in 
principle here, if not in form, namely, 
that a vote for the reduction of a Min- 
ister's salary is really a vote of want of 
confidence in the Government, There is 


nothing more behind the proposal than 
that. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan,] If the Secretary 
of State will excuse me, I am not so 
much upon the point of reduction of 
salaries. That is provided for in para- 
gi*aph 68, at page 55, that the salary of 
a Minister wiU not be subject to varia- 
tion during his term of office, and I 
agree that that may be so, and it would 
put an end to almost all that kind of 
resolution to which the Secretary of State 
has referred. What I want to understand 
is the distinction sought to be drawn that 
during the discussion of the annual Bud- 
get the White Paper leaves it open to 
the Chamber to refuse supplies to the 
Minister for his Department, but stops 
them from saying : We do not want 
this Minister, therefore, we shall take 
out his salary from the Vote also." What 
is the distinction ? The reduction of 
salary I can understand. Once a ]\Iinis- 
ter is appointed, you either get rid of him 
by a vote of non-eonfidenee or go on 
pajung him the salary at which he was 
appointed ; hut if you permit that non- 
eonfidenee may be expressed in a Minister 
when the Budget is being discussed by 
refusing supplies for him, why are you 
not prepared to admit that want of con- 
fidence in him may not be expressed by 
refusing his salary. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] Is not the re- 
fusal of a salary a reduction of salary H 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] It is, and once 

a year. 

Witness.] I was not contemplating that 
a vote of this kind would be restricted 
to a single occasion in the year, and the 
difference between u& may be due to our 
different conception of Parliamentary 
procedure. I think T wduld like to 
consider Mr. Zafrulla Khan's^ point 
further, always with the assumption that 
I want to avoid these factious votes. 

5946. There we are agreed. My point 
is rather this. I understand an item 
being non-votable in this sense. The 
Budget is put forward ; you discuss all 
the items there ; then items that are 
non-votable will not be submitted to the 
vote of the Legislature, they will not 
have the Iright of saving : ^'We shall 
not gT ant you this, ' ' and other items shall 
he submitted to tbeir vote. That will 
happen only when other items of the 
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Budget are put forward. On certain 
other items there may be supplementary 
grants during the year ; hut with regard 
to aU Ministers’ salaries, it would come 
up only on the Budget I should like to 
look into this point further. So far as 
our procedure in the House of Commons 
is concerned, I think I am right in say- 
ing that there would he several oppor- 
tunities of moving a resolution of that 
kind ; for instance, with our Appropria- 
tion Bills and Consolidated Fund Bills, 
and so on, but I think Mr. Zafnilla 
]&an and I are agreed as to what we 
want to avoid, and I will look into the 
point further as to what we want to 
obtain at the same time in the way of 
legitimate opportunities for criticism. 

5947. Then on paragraph 69, at page 
55, which is the next paragraph* in order 
relating to the rules of business, during 
the preliminary discussion, I made a 
S7iggestion that the power there proposed 
to he given to the Govemoir should he 
limited hy the proviso that these rules 
should be confined to rules which are de- 
signed to enable him to discharge his 
special responsibilities ; and I have a 
slight recollection, I will not be sure of 
it, that it was held that that was the 
idea. I do not know whether my recol- 
lection is correct ? — I think there were 
two objects intended by this proviso : 
First of all, that the Governor should 
see that business is not so arranged as 
to prejudice his special responsibilities, 
fat, I think, certainly also, the Governor 
ought to have the chance of seeing that 
rules of business are not so arranged that 
ho cannot follow generally what is hap- 
pening in the Government, Under our 
pi'oposals, at any rate in the earlier 
stages of the Constitutional changes, we 
ate contemplating the Governor following 
very closely what is happening, and I 
would like to keep in mind that second 
need as well as the first. 

5948.^ I would wish to put forwai’d this 
suggestion for your consideration when 
you are coming to a final decision on 
these matters .* that, so far as rules which, 
are designed to enable the Governor to 
discharge his special responsibilities are 
concerned, he should have the power to 
make them at his discretion after con- 
sultation with the Ministers, and that the 
rest of the rules of business should be 
made by the Governor on the advice of 


his Ministers ? — ^Yes. The trouble 

that it is so difficult to say beforehioni 
what is going to impinge upon the field 
of special responsibilities, and what is not 
going to impinge upon it. 

5949. I am not asking you to say now f 
— No. What I will certainly say is that 
I will take account of what Mr. ZafruUa 
Khan has said, and we will see how far 
it is possible to embody some kind of 
suggestions as that in rules of procedure 
that must obviously be uniform. 

5950. With reference to paragraph 70^ 
I have only one question to put with 
regard to Clause (a). Would not terror- 
ism, or any kind of revolutionarf^ 
movement, be regarded during even iii 
initial stage as a grave menace to the 
peace and tranquillity of a Province, or 
of a particular area — Yes, I think that 
would be the ease. 

5951. And therefore this power would 
enable the Government to deal with the 
movements of that kind even during 
their very early stages 1 — Yes. 

5952. With reference to (/) of para- 
graph 70, may I ask the Secretary of 
State (it really comes under paragraph 
106 at page 66, but it is referred to here 
also under the special powers ; they are 
related) would he be prepared to con- 
sider the suggestion that a list of ex- 
cluded areas, or partially excluded areas^ 
may be drawn up when the Constitution 
is about to be put into foi*ee as a sort of 
Appendix, and that, later on, it should 
be possible to modify that list wherever 
local variations may make it necessary, 
but that no further additions should be 
made to that list, so that no ai'oas that 
have been included within the ambit of 
the ^Constitution should, at a later stage, 
be excluded from the ambit of the Con- 
stitution — My answer would be Yes, 
We have aVays contemplated a list of 
this kind, and we have contemplated 
some kind of procedure that has got to 
be specified for enabling areas t^o be 
taken out of the totally excluded list, and 
to enable partially excluded areas to be 
taken out of the partially excluded list. 
It is not the intention under this proviso 
to add to the list of excluded areas at all. 
Indeed, almost the only area that we 
contemplate as a totally excluded area is 
the hill tract area in Assam and the 
tribal tracts on the frontier. Apait 
fix>m that, the areas will be partially ex- 
cluded, and eertainy there must be some 
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kind of mackinery in due course for 
■withdrawing those areas from one or 
other list when the time has come for 
their safe withdrawal. 

6953. Now, if I may draw your atten- 
■tion to page 57, paragraph 74, provision 
is made for Second Chambers in certain 
provinces ? — ^Yes. 

5954. I am sure, Secretary of State, 
you are aware of the strength of opinion 
in Bengal in opposition to the proposal 
that a Second Chamber should be set up 
there, and, more particularly, that the 
Legislative Council there has passed a 
Resolution expressing their disapproval 
of such a proposal ? — do not think I 
would go quite so far as Mi*. Zafrulla 
BIhan suggests. The Resolution did not 
appear to me to express so strong a 
feeling as he suggests. I would accept 
the fact that there is a difference of 
opinion in Bengal on the subject, but 
I would not accept the fact that the 
opposition to the Second Chamber is as 
great as he implies. 

5955. With reference to sub-paragraph 

(h) of that paragraph 74, the proposal 
is that where the Legislature consists of 
one Chamber provision should be made 
in the Constitution Act enabling the 
Provincial Legislature ^Ho present an 
Address to His Majesty praying that the 
Legislature may be reconstituted with 
two Chambers, and that the composition 
of, and method of election to, the Upper 
Chamber may be determined by Order 
in Council.” I suggest to him that he 
might consider a ease like this : If 

the Resolution not only prayed for the 
establishment of a Second Chamber, but 
also laid down the composition and 
method of election, and, supposing the 
Resolution was made conditional upon 
that and dependent upon it ^ have 
the feeling (I do not want to express a 
final opinion upon this point) that with 
any Institutions as important as Second 
Chambers, Parliament here would wish to 
have a say of some kind and to be in a 
position to judge whether they thought 
they were fairly constituted or not. 

6956. I do not want to carry the matter 
very far, but this kind of provision may 
have the effect of deterring a Lower 
Chamber from passing a Resolution 
which would permit of a Second Chamber 
Unfi leave the composition and method 


of election to be decided by the Secretary 
of State here ? — t hink we might con- 
sider Mr. Zafrulla Khan^s point. Per- 
haps he will also consider the point I 
have just mentioned, namely, the interest 
of Parliament in the question. (Mr. 
Zafrulla Khan.) Certainly. With regard 
to paragraph 78 and others following, 
do I understand the Lord Chairman to 
say that we should not raise questions 
with regard to franchise ? Would that 
observation apply to questions relating 
to the composition of the Legislatures, 
and so on, because, if so, I will not put 
any questions on it ? 

Chairman.] I think Mr. Zafrulla will 
understand the general purpose which I 
had in making the suggestion I made. 
He knows where he is leading, and I am 
quite prepared that he should judge 
whether a particular question should be 
put at this stage. If it is going to deal 
with the question of the franchise or 
technical matters of the ballot and things 
of that kind, I should hope he would 
reserve it. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

5957. I will reserve it until when I put 
questions on all those questions gene- 
rally. I wish to draw attention to para- 
graph 85 on page 59 f — ^Yes. 

5958. One is familiar with a similar 
provision here. I should like to under- 
stand better than I do at present what 
it is exactly designed to meet, because 
I explained, or endeavoured to explain, 
during the course of the preliminary 
discussions that, as it is, the validity of 
elections in India, is rather overchalleng- 
ed than otherwise. I do not think a 
matter of that kind is likely to slip 
through and this would raise a good 
many questions ? — I am informed that 
No. 85 is to a great extent dependent 
on 84 if) ; 84 (/) introduces a new pro- 
vision, that, judging from experience 
here and elsewhere, we think ought to be 
included in the new Constitution in 
India, and if 84 (/) is included in the 
consti'tutional scheme, then I think some 
proviso like No. 85 is inevitable. 

5959. Would it be possible in , that 
case to confine it to 84 (/) t — We will 
look into that point. It is a draftmg 
point, and I wo'uld like to look into it. 
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5960. There is only one suggestion I 
wish to make to the Secretary of State 
on paragraph 86 ; I do not want to go 
into dei^s at present, but there is a 
feeling in India (it has been mentioned 
to me on several occasions) that the 
question of the privileges of the Chair 
and the members of the Legislature may 
be considered further than they have 
been considered in paragraph 86. This 
no doubt secures freedom of speech to 
the members, but the members, and more 
particularly the Chair, have expressed 
a desire that there ought to be some 
further privileges added, especially some 
powers vested in the Chair to control 
members and to maintain discipline, and 
so on. As I have said, I do not want to 
go into the details, but the Secretary of 
^tate might ask somebody who might be 
conversant with the details of that 
matter to look into it ? — ^We accept 
fully the importance of privileges of that 
kind. We have felt, however, that they 
were essentially privileges to be defned 
by the Federal Legislature itself. How- 
ever, we will look further into the ques- 
tion and we will consult, say, the Lord 
Chancellor and the Speaker to see 
whether from their experience they can 
make any useful suggestions. 

5961. Thank you very much. If power 
is left to the Federal Legislature to deal 
with the matter and perhaps in a smaller 
way to the Legislative Assemblies them- 
selves, perhaps that would meet the case. 
With regard to the suggestion for Second 
Chambers for all Provinces I do not want 
to pursue that in detail, but I am sure 
the Secretary of State is aware that in 
some Provinces at least a Second Cham- 
ber, so far as the type of member was 
concerned, would be a mere duplication 
of the Lower Chamber. I have particu- 
larly in view the case of the Punjab f — 
It was because of that, my Lord Chair- 
man, that I was very careful to tell the 
Committee that there were these differ- 
ences of opinion and that there were these 
different conditions to be considered Pro- 
vince by Province. 

5962. One last question, Secretary of 
State ; that is a question to which refer- 
ence has already been made. I merely 
wanted to be sure that the Constitution 
Act win leave room for that. I am not 
making any specific suggestio'ns, but the 


question is this, or rather the subject 
is : In the new Provincial Assemblies 
there will he no ofSicial bloc — official 
members ; the business of the Q-ovem- 
ment will be conducted by the Govern- 
ment Bench ; naturally, there cannot be 
a very large number of Ministers, and 
in different Provinces Governors and 
those whom they might consult might 
consider it desirable to have, say, Assist- 
ant Ministers or Parliamentaiy Secre- 
taries, and so on, of different types. 
There may not be uniformity in this 
matter. I do hope that the Constitution 
Act will not negative that kind of 
arrangement ? — ^We have not prescribed 
either the number of Ministers or the 
number of under-secretaries or, indeed, 
whether there should be under-secre- 
taries, or whether there should not be 
under-secretaries. We feel that those are 
essentially questions that have to be 
decided by the Provinces themselves and 
in accordance with Hieir own conditions* 

5963. I merely wanted to know that 
the Act did not negative that kind of 
arrangement in the Provinces 9 — No, it 
would not. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sa^pru,'] There was 
power to appoint Council Secretaries 
and such Council Secretaries were ap- 
pointed at one time in the Provinces* 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan. 

5964. Sir Samuel Hoare, would you 
kindly look at paragraph 70 (5) page 
55 ? — The paragraph relates to the safe- 
guarding of the legitimate interests of 
minorities. I want to ask you whether 
His Majesty^s Government have come to 
any definite conclusion regarding the re- 
commendation of the First Round Table 
Conference concerning their representa- 
tion in the public services. The Sub- 
committee made a recommendation in 
paragraph 4 (2) but the White Paper 
itself contains no reference at all to the 
matter, to which all minorities attach 
very great importance ? — ^I would prefer, 
if it is equally convenient, Dr. Shafa 
^At Hamad Khan, to ask that question, 
if he will put it to me, when we come to 
deal with the Service questions generally. 

5965. Then would you kindly turn to 
page 37, Fundamental Rights, in the list 
of Fundamental Rights — am referring 



to the second sentence “His Majesty^s 
Government see serious objections to 
giving statutory expression to any large 
range of declarations of this character, 
but they are satisfied that certain pro- 
visions of this Mnd, such, for instance, 
as the respect due to personal liberty 
and rights of property and the eligibility 
of all for public office, regardless of 
di:fferenees of caste, religion, etc., can 
appropriately, and should, find a place 
in the Constitution Act liTow the 
Landlords' Deputation which waited upon 
this Committee laid great stress upon 
the necessity of protecting the rights of 
property. Have His Majesty's Govern- 
ment framed any formula for the pur- 
pose of protecting the rights of the 
landlords in the new Constitution ? — am 
afraid the more we have gone into this 
question of fundamental rights, the more 
difficult we have found it to be. It is 
so extraordinarily difficult to put in any- 
thing sufficiently explicit to make it 
susceptible of a legal decision, and with- 
out a legal decision the fundamental 
right is really only the expression of a 
pious opinion. As to the specific ques- 
tion that Dr. Shafa'at Ahmad Khan 
has asked me about the landlords, I think 
we must consider the whole of that ques- 
tion in connection, say, with the franchise, 
Second Chamber, and so on, and if "we 
are to deal with it, it is much more 
effectively dealt with in that way than 
it is by putting in some phrase about 
the rights of property as a fundamental 
fight in such a way as to make it almost 
impossible to get a decision from the 
Courts of Law upon it, or, if you are 
going to get a decision, to make it so 
confused an issue that litigation may go 
on for year after year about it. I have 
myself, at the former Eound Table Con- 
ferences, expressed the view that one or 
two of these general rights might, per- 
haps, be expressed in the Royal Procla- 
mation that would inaugurate the new 
Constitution, but over and above that, 
I do see great practical difficulties in 
having a long list of them. It is not a 
question of principle at all ; it is a ques- 
tion of practicability. 

5966. My point, Sir Samuel, was quite 
different. I think on that page the pro- 
mise is distinctly held out that a danse 
to that effect will actually be embodied 


in the Constitution itself, so far as rights 
of property are concerned, not dealing 
with other rights at all ? — ^Yes ; we have 
thought about it before. We have not 
got any clause drafted. 

5967. But I hope a clause, as drafted,, 
will be placed before the Committee for 
its view or discussion later on in due 
course ? — We could certainly think about 
it, and, if Dr. Shafa'at Ahmad Khan 
would send us in any suggestions, we 
should welcome them. 

5968, Our difficulty is that there is, I 
will not say either a legitimate or an 
imreasonable apprehension,, but there is 
apprehension among certain landlords, 
not only in my own Province, but also m 
other Provinces, and they feel that this 
right must be safeguarded in explicit and 
precise language, in order that they may 
be protected in future ; and, as they 
supply an element of stability in the 
Constitution, I feel that something ought 
to be done for a class of that character* 
I am very glad, therefore, to hear that 
the Secretary of State is willing to pre- 
sent a draft ? — I would not dispute Dr. 
Shafa'at Ahmad Klhan's contention at 
all. It is merely a question of how best 
legitimate interests can be safeguarded. 
No doubt it might be a good thing to 
have a clause somewhere sa3dng that there 
can be no expropriation of property 
without compensation ; but over and 
above that I think one wants to consider 
the question in greater detail from the 
angle as to whether a general proposition 
of that kind really will give lie kind of 
safeguards that this or that interest may 
feel entitled to. 

Lord Eustace Fercy. 

5969. I hoiDe the Secretary of State, 
before doing that, will consider the pro- 
cess involved in the American Constitu- 
tion ? — ^I had that very much in mind 
when I spoke just now of the great 
delays in getting a decision upon points 
of this kmd. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan, 

5970, I think His Majesty's Govern- 
ment do attach importance to the need 
for consulting the recognised constitu- 
tional procedure in the Legislature before 
a Second Chamber is established later 
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t_Yes, and we have so done, any- 
how in certain cases. 

5971. Not in Bengal, if I may say 
so ? — In Bengal there was a rather long 
^story about the particular resolution, 
and I would rather not get into a con- 
troversy about it to-day. It did not 
seem to me to express a very clear view 
either one way or the other. 

5972. It was passed by a majority ?— 
I know ; but there was some mystery 
about it, into which I would rather not 
go to-day. 

5973. But I suppose His Majesty's 
Government will really consult the local 
Legislative Council^ before they make 
a definite proposal for establishing a 
Second Chamber in any Province f— 
Yes ; we have done that, I think, in 
every Province, except in Bombay, and 
we did not do it in Bombay because we 
were told that the feeling in Bombay was 
very definitely against the proposal, and 
there was no point in asking the Legis- 
lature to pass a resolution upon the 
subject. 

Sir Ahdur Bahim, 

6974. I diould like to know from the 
Secretary of State whether, under the 
scheme, it is contemplated that the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures will not be com- 
petent to discuss any acts done by the 
Governors, or any measures taken by 
them in the exercise of their special 
responsibilities ? — ^My answer would be 
that they would have no right. The 
responsibility, after all, is the respon- 
sibility of the Governor, and the Legis- 
latures are not responsible for the action 
that he takes. Whether or not he would 
give them an opportunity of discussion 
is a question that must be decided at the 
time. 

5975. But, according to the Constitu- 
tional proposals, it will depend entirely 
then upon the Governor in each case 
whether to allow any discussions or not, 
and would that be very practicable to 
decide ? — To me it seems it was the only 
possible course. In any case it is the 
Governor who is responsible and not the 
Legislature. 

5976. You practically mean that they 
Will not be able to discuss any such 
acts of the Governor ? — ^I think it is 


very difficult to say in advance what 
will happen. The discretion will rest 
with the Governor. 

Mr. M. E, Jayaker. 

5977. There is no proposal in the 
White Paper prohibiting the Governor, 
if he so chooses, from submitting his act 
to the criticism of the Legislature ? — 
None. 

Mr. M, E. Jayaker, 

5978. Then is it contemplated that the 
Governor, before taking any action, 
should consult the Legislature or the 
Minister ? — I would draw a distinction 
between the Ministers and the .Legisla- 
ture. I am hoping that there would be 
a great deal of previous consultation 
between the Governor and the Ministers ; 
and I am hoping that, as a result of 
that consultation, these powers will very 
seldom be exercised. The Governor 
would, I presume, call the attention to 
the Minister or the Government to some 
case that is likely to lead to an infringe- 
ment of his special responsibilities, and 
I would have thought that if things were 
working well, the Ministers and the 
Government would welcome the oppor- 
tunity of removing the cause of the 
trouble, and that the Governors there- 
fore would never have to intervene ; and 
the action taken, for example, discrimina- 
tion against a minority, would be 
stopped in the first instance not by the 
Governor but by the Minister and by 
the Ministry itself. 

5979. Then would the Secretary of 
State consider that it may not be prac- 
ticable to insert in the Instrument of 
Instructions some clause which would 
give a lead to the Gk>vemor to that 
ejffect 7 — ^We are certainly contemplat- 
ing that phrases should be inserted in the 
Instructions directing the Governor to 
work the two sides of the administra- 
tion in the closest possible co'toperation ; 
and it is just that kind of phrase that 
I would have thought would have met 
Sir Abdur Rahim's point. 

5980. By "the two sides of the Gov- 
ernment ", I think the Secretarv of 
State means the special responsibilities 
and the responsibilities of the MSnis- 
ters of the Governments 7 — Ym. 
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Chairman !Porgive me, Sir Abdur. as he has an engagement. I shall pro- 
1 am under pledge to the Secretary of pose to call hirn again when we meet 
State to adjourn sharp at five oWocb, at ten-thirty on Thursday. 

{The Witnesses are directed to withdraw.) 

Ordered, That tliis Committee be adjourned to Thursday next — ^10-30 o’clock. 
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Chairman. Certainly. It is as follows : — 

APPENDIX TO MEMORANDUM 29 SUBMITTED BY THE EUROPEAN 

ASSOCIATION. 


MEMORANDUM ON LAW AND 
By'T. Gaviit Jones. 

(Chairman of the United Promnces 

Branch of the European Association.) 

The problem is one which has to be 
decided upon with due consideration of 
the past liistory, traditions and tempera- 
ment of the peoples of India, and of the 
method! in which India is governed 
to-day. 

Wlaen the secular Government weakens 
or abdicates, the instinct of the masses 
of rural India is not towards self-govern- 
ing institutions, but a shifting of their 
loyalty towards that class or race whom 
they think will be strong enough to 
govern India justly, and protect them 
from aggression and misrule. The ideal 
of government of the people by the p«opl© 
for the people has no appeal in the hearts 
of the masses of rural India. The Hindu 
social system makes that impossible. 

The methods of administration adopted 
by the British to govern rural India have 
been, and still are, similar in many re- 
spects to those utilised' by the great 
Akbar and the other Hoghul Emperors 
who followed him. It is to-day a bene- 
volent autocracy, sustained by services 
very largely Indian, but sith^ened in the 
senior executive appointments by recruits 
from England, who in the ultimate are 
responsible to the British Parliament, but 
who in the details of administration are 
unfettered and are judged by results. 
Since the introduction of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms, they have been 
greatly induenced by the criticism in the 
Legislatures, but have been unfettered 
in the details of their administration, 
and sustained by the support of the 
Governors of the Provinces. 

The day-to-day administrators of 
British India are the District Magistrates 
who, with the Superintendents of Police 
and a mere handful of assistanjts control 
areas as large and populous as British 
counties. They are looked upon as the 
local representatives of the Sirkar,'' 
that is, in the minds of the people, the 


Kling Emperor. The principal duties of 
the District Magistrates, although by no 
means all their duties, are the collection 
of revenue and the maintenance of law 
and order. They are lookedi upon by the 
masses as the arbiter of the fate of the 
people under their control, within the 
laws laid down by the “ Sirkar,” are the 
recipients of the grievances of all the 
classes, and are personally acquainted 
with all the men of importance within 
their districts. 

The District Magisjfcrates have direct 
access to the Governors, who, on occa- 
sions, visit the districts and are in close 
touch with all that is going on, in the 
Provinces. Much of the information 
about the Provinces is obtained by the 
Governors by personal contact and D.O. 
correspondence, and the Inspector-General 
of Police and other heads of Departments 
are constantly in touch with the 
Governors. 

If the responsibility for those adminis- 
trative functions are transferred to 
Ministers responsible to the Legislatures, 
the real day-to-day government of rural 
India will rest with the Ministers and not 
the Governors, and the Ministers will be 
subject to the direct influence and 
intrigues of the Legislatures. It is true 
that the White Paper provides that the 
Ministers will act with the concurrence 
of the Governors, but the executive will 
not have direct access to the Governors, 
their representations will be dealt with 
by the Ministers. The personal touch of 
the Governors with the administration, 
so valuable in the day-to-day government 
of India to-day, will be gone. No safe- 
guards either in the Act or in the instru- 
ment of instructions to the Governors can 
prevent this. Where the power rests, 
there will be the initiative and control. 
Dual control, by making the Governors 
also responsible, by influence without the 
real power to control, will be an entirely 
illusory safeguard. 

Agrarian discontent, which often in- 
volves the prompt remission of revenue, 
communal disturbances, breaches of the 
law, and dacoities (that is pillaged and 
murder in the villages by gangs "of out- 
laws) have to be dealt with by the police, 
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under the control of the District Magis- 
trates. Any failure to check such dis- 
turbance has to be dealt with immediately 
by the G-overnor, by the transfer and re- 
placement of any officer incapable of 
dealing with, the situation, or by the 
transfer of additional staff and police to 
the affected area. Frequently, disturb- 
ances occur in a district owing to weak 
government in an adjoining district, 
which has to receive the prompt atten- 
tion of the Governor. 

Personal touch of i.he administrators 
with the people is the basis of th© 
peaceful government of India. Once that 
persona] touch is lost, or the administra- 
tion becomes lax in any way at all, de- 
moralisation will spread rapidly. Let it 
be thought for one moment that the 
District Magistrate will not receive sup- 
port in his administrative acts, then the 
demoralisation will become general and 
the police force, both in personnel and 
arms, will be inadequate to deal mth the 
situation. The adininistration is upheld 
by prestige and personal touch, a delicate 
organisation which cannot, and must not, 
be tampered with. 

To hand over this unique organisation 
to Ministers who will be subject to the 
vagaries of Legislature, is certain to lead 
to deterioration, which will undermine 
the foundations of the good government 
of India and will be the abandonment 
of the responsibilities of the British 
nation towards the rural millions of 
India. 

It is proposed in the White Paper to 
hand over this administration, which I 
have endeavoured to describe, to Minis- 
ters individually responsible to a Legis- 
lature, who will hold office at the pleasure 
of that Legislature, and will be subject, 
not only to the criticism, but to the 
powerful intrigue of any group in the 
Legislature, concerning any act of ad- 
ministration. They may even be subject 
to the intrigue of their fellow Ministers, 
for there is no provision in the White 
Paper for collective responsibility, which 
gives so much stability to the" British 
Cabinet. 

Even if co-Uective responsibility is 
adopted in principle, in times of stress, 
there will be intrigues in the Legis- 
latures against the Cabinet, and pres- 
sure brought to bear on Ministers to 
placate th§ Legislates by dealing lua,- 
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wisely with administrators, who may have 
done nothing more than carry out their 
duty, unpopular though it may be with 
certain sections of the people. In my ex- 
perience in the Legislatures, both in the 
IJnited Provinces Council and Central 
Assembly, I have seen that there is 
nothing which arouses excitement in the 
Legislature to a white heat as a com- 
munal disturbance, and the adminis- 
trators come in for severe, and usually 
unreasoned, criticism from one com- 
munity or the other. 

If the administration is to remain 
strong, and free from interference from 
the Legislatures, there must be a fixed 
Executive selected by the Governor, pre- 
ferably from the Legislatures, for the 
period of the life of the Legislatures 
responsible for the day to day adminis- 
tration to the Governor only, the Execu- 
tive Head of the State. The Legislatures 
by the making of laws, criticism, and 
•the voting of supplies, will control the 
policy of the adbninistration and will have 
as much power as it is advisable for any 
Legislature to*have in a country like 
India, composed of such heterogeneous 
peoples. It is as much power as the 
Legislatures have in most of the countries 
of Europe and America. The separation 
of the executive and Legislative functions 
is the only method by which India can 
progress in safety. The Cabinet system 
of Government is totally unsuited to 
Indian conditions. 

If a fixed Executive is decided upon, 
the control of the Legislatures over the 
poHcy of the Executive can be enhanced 
by giving the Legislature power to re- 
move a Minister, and impeach him by 
a vote of censure of two-thirds majority 
of both Houses, in which case, ^ the 
Governor will select another Minister 
who has the confidence of the Legisla- 
ture. The balance of power between the 
Legislature and the Governor can be^ dis- 
cussed and settled by constitutional 
Lawyers ; there are ample and varied 
examples in existing constitutions with 
a fixed Executive. 

In the Centre the White Paper, very 
lightly, proposes to separate the Execu- 
tive functions of the Eeserve Bank, Rail- 
ways and Ports by establishing executive 
Boards, in order to prevent political 
interference in the day to day adminis- 
tration. As it is the first duty of a 

1>2 
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Gorernment to maintain law and order, 
it is surely more important than any- 
thing else that the Executive functions 
of the adkninistration of law and order 
should be separated from the Legis- 
lature. 

This is no new theory, it has been 
adopted in various ways in America, fer- 
many and France. In England it is a 
convention, in spite of the right of the 
Legislature to interfere. But the English 
Constitution is not a written Cbnstitu- 
tion, it has been evolved from eentuiies 
of experience. It is futile to imagine 
that the same conventions will be adopted 
in India where the conditions and tem- 
perament of the people are totally 
different, andi where administrative 
methods are unique and totally different 
to anything in Europe- Are we going^ .to 
graft a British unwritten Constitution 
on to India, in a rigid written form, 
with the slender hope that British con- 
ventions will be adopted and practised 9 ' 

It must be remembered that the Indian 
Legislatures do, and wilU function quite 
differently from the British Parliament. 
There will be no two party, or even three 
party system, the Legislatures will be 
split into small groups largely on com- 
munal and racial lines, an'l' it will bo 
difficult for any group of Ministers to 
hold together a strong party for any 
length of time. Intrigues on personal 
lines are common to-day, and will be 
worse in the proposed new Constitution. 

The fact of the matter is, that a purely 
democratic form of government on the 
British model is impracticable in India, 
Communal electorates are neeessa'y. but 
are contrary to all democratic principles, 
and we are apparentlv to have communal 
representation in the Cabinet also. 

In considering the adoption of the 
British methods of government in the 
provinces of India, as suggested in Ihe 
White Paper, the temperament of the 
peoples of India must not be overlooked. 
The parliamentary method of Govern- 
ment on the British model have not been 
adopted in any countrv outside Great 
Britain and the Dominions. In many 
countries parliamentary institutions ar 
being abandoned. 

Some countries cannot of themselve 
evolve any stable form of government 
China is a ease in point, not because the 


Chinaman is in way inferior indi- 
vidually, but because they are not 
homogeneous, and since the destruction 
of the Imperial autocratic power, have 
been unabh' to unite. It takes centuries 
to evolve homogeneity. It took centuries 
to evolve a united nation in Gre^t 
Britain, Germany and France. India is 
far from being homogeneous, and there- 
fore the British Eaj, or some other strong 
outside power, must remain to keep 
India united. The British Eaj vdll not 
be able to remain if the foundation of 
the good administration of the Eural 
masses is undermined and destroyed. 

The divisions of the peoples of India 
are not 0013?^ numerous but profound. 
The3’' have no natural love of political 
liberty, they like and expect to be ruled 
by a class. They have no natural re- 
spect for Law and Order which cannot 
he maintained ifjhe ruling class are not 
strong enough to enforce it, as was evi- 
dent during the civil disobedience move- 
ment, to which there was no effective 
opposition among the people. Corrup- 
tion, if not discovered and punished by 
the ruling class, is an offence easily 
condoned. The people are emotional and 
easily led astray. 

Lord Balfour, in his introduction to 
the new edition of Bagehot’s English 
Constitution, saya : 

Constitutions are easily copied, 
temperaments are not ; and if it 
should happen that the borrowed 
constitution and the native tempera^ 
ment fail to correspond, the misfit 
may have serious results. It matters 
little what other gifts a people may 
possess, if they are wanting in those 
which from this point of view are 
most important. If, for example, 
they have no capacity for grading 
their loyalties as well as for being 
moved by them ; if they have no 
natural indination to liberty, and 
no natural respect for law, if they 
lack good humour and tolerate foul 
play ; if they know not how to com- 
promise and when ; if they have not 
that distrust of extreme conclusions, 
which is sometimes mis-described as 
want of logic ; if corruption does not 
repel them ; and if their divisions 
tend to be too profound, the suc- 
cessful working of British institu- 
tions may be difficult or impossible,’^ 
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I have endeavoured to describe the 
traditions and the temperament of the 
peoples of India, and the existing 
goverimient of India, with no object of 
retarding political advance, or with the 
object of continuing the government of 
India from Whitehall, but with the 
object of giving India a form of govern- 
ment which will ensure stability and con- 
tinuity of administration, and which 
should enlist the co-operation of politic- 
ally minded India in the future govern- 
ment of India. The policy of the in- 
ternal government of India should be 
controlled by India, so long as there is 
no attempt at a breakaway from the 
Sritisii Empire, and the power of Great 
Britain remains to keep India united, 
to uphold the rights of the existing 
Indian States, to prevent racial discrimi- 
nation, and to ensure that the rural 
millions are well and justly governed. 
This, in my opinion, is in the best in- 
terests of India herself, and can only be 
attained by maintaining a direct chain of 
responsibility for the administrative 
government from the District Magis- 
trates to the Viceroy, the representative 
of the King Emperor. 

The administrators can be Indian, but 
they must not be subject to interference 
in their administrative functions from 
the Legislatures. ^ After all, what politic- 
ally minded India really wan^s, is not 
so much democratic Govornuient as 
government of India by Indians. This 
can be given full scope of development 
through the Legislatures, on the legisla- 
tive side of government. The Executive 
side of government must remain in the 
ultimate the responsibility of the British 
Nation until such time as India becomes 
homogeneous and really a united nation. 


The national spirit in India is only 
beginning to develop. India is not yet 
a JSation. 

The Army and the police are loyal to 
the Sirkar, not to any institution. 
Undermine that loyalty, and the govern- 
ment of India will coUapse. An Act of 
Parliament may lay the foimdations of 
destroying that loyalty, but no Act of 
Parliament can suddeiily transfer that 
loyalty to an institution. 

Rural India requires personal govern- 
ment. The District Magistrates have on 
many occasions had to call upon the 
Army for supioort, and since the Army 
is to be responsible to the Viceroy, it is 
only logical that the Magistrates and the 
police should be responsible for their 
actions in the maintenance of law and 
order to the same ultimate authority. 

This proposal does not mean going 
back, but going forward on lines adapted 
to the traditions and temperament of the 
peoples of India. 

I am in agreement that the Act should 
provide for the transfer of Responsi- 
bility in the Central Government because 
the Executive functions of the Army and 
Foreign affairs are to be reserved for the 
Viceroy, but Federation should not be 
forced through until the Provincial 
States are established and working 
smoothly. It is a platitude to say that 
the foundations must be built before the 
roof can be put on. The Constituent 
States will ^ be the foundation of the 
Federal Government. The proposal that 
I make regarding law and order I believe 
is more likely to ensure the smooth, work- 
ing of the Constituent States than any 
other form of government, and thereby 
the attainment of Federation accelerated. 


The Right Hon. Sir Samuel Hoare, Bt., G.B.E., C.M.G., M.P., Sir Malcolm 

Hailet, G.C.S.L, K.C.S.I., and Sir Finulater Stewart, K.C.B., K.C.SJ,, C.S.I., 

are further examined 


Sir Abdur Eahim, 

5981. The Secretary of State, in 
answer to a question of mine, assured us 
that he was considering whether you 
should not put in some phrases reouir- 
ing close co-operation between the Gov- 
ernor and* the Ministers. Then another 
question I should like to ask him in this 
eoniiectiou is this ; Whether it is not 


equally necessary, if it can be provided, 
that there should be close co-operation 
betv'Pen the Governor and the Legisla;- 
ture also. I find it is provided that the 
Governor will, whenever he likes, address 
the Legislature. The difficulty I am feel- 
ing is that if there is disagreement, as 
may sometimes happen, between the 
Governor and the Ministers regarding the 
exercise of any special responsibility of^ 



the Governor, the Minister has got 
either to agree mtli the Governor or to 
resign. Is not ttiat the position i — (Sir 
Samuel Hoare,) I did not quite follow 
Su* Abdur Kahim’s question, 1 am afraid. 

5982. I mean, if any question arises 
as to the necessity of exercising his 
special responsibility by the Governor, 
and if the Ministry or the Minister con- 
cerned is unable to accept the view, then 
either the Minister must get the support 
of the Legislature as regards his action 
or must resign. Would that not be the 
position ? — ^hJo, I do not think those 
would be the only two alternatives. I 
think there is the third possibility of 
the Ministry and the Legislature accept- 
ing the Governor's decision, and the 
Ministry continuing in ofGlee. I think it 
would depend very much upon what im- 
portance the Mimstry attached to the 
particular ease. 

5983. We can well suppose that the 
question of the exercise of any of the 
special responsibilities will only arise in 
important matters. The difficulty which 
I am experiencing is that if the Minis- 
ters have to carry the Legislature with 
them as regards that matter they will 
have to consult the Legislature. Is that 
not so ? — ^Again I am not quite clear as 
to the exact ease that Sir Abdur Rahim 
is contemplating. If he is contemplat- 
ing a case in which the Minister desires 
to obtain the support of the Legislature, 
then it seems to me that there is no 
need for the intervention of the Gov- 
ernor. It is a question between the 
Ministry and the Legislature, and I 
do* not see upon what ground the Gov- 
ernor could, or should, intervene. 

6984. That is the difficulty, really, that 
I am feeling, that if the Ministry can- 
not get the support of the Legislature 
for the action proposed by the Governor, 
then, in that case, the Minister will 
be forced to resign ? — ^Yes, I think in 
certain cases that might happen. 

5985. May I draw your attention, Sir 
Samuel, to proposal 67 of the White 
Paper, page 55 ? I take it that it is 
contemplated that the person who com- 
mands the largest following in the Leg- 
islature must have that following in 
both the Houses combined — ^It is very 
difficult to make a precise definition, but 
quite obviously we contemplate the Mem- 
ber of one or the other Chambers who 


has got the largest body of Parliamentary 
support. 

5986. Both Houses combined, I take it ^ 
— Certainly ; that goes without saying. It 
would not be much good, assuming that 
a man had the greatest Parliamentary 
support when he had a certain amount 
of support in one Chamber and had 
very little in the other, 

5987. Yes, that is exactly what I 
wanted to clear up. Then who will have 
the distribution of the Portfolios ? Is it 
the person with the largest following, or 
the Governor ? — In theory, the Governor ; 
but in a case of this kind we wish to 
leave the situation elastic. I think as 
Parliamentary practice develops more 
and more, I would imagine, it will de- 
velop on British lines, but for the time 
being, we wish to leave the position as 
elastic as possible. 

5988. That is to say, you do not want 
to specify the authority who will distri- 
bute tile Portfolios at present ? — -Con- 
stitutionally, the appointments originate 
in the Governor, but exactly how far the 
Minister who has the greatest following 
in tile Assemblies will intervene in the 
position must be a matter of develop- 
ment, and must depend upon the situa- 
tion in the particular Province. 

5989. Then, as regards Proposal 70, 
that is the paragraph relating to special 
responsibility, I wish to draw your par- 
ticular attention to heads (a), (b), (c) 
and {d)* There the question is not so 
much of information as to what is hap- 
pening, but a question of opinion whe- 
ther the occasion has arisen when any 
of these powers has to be exercised ? — 
Yes. It is more than a case of opinion 
in (c), I think. There the rights of the 
Services are, to a great extent, explicit, 
if you accept the general definition of 
the rights of the Services upon which 
the proposals of the White Paper are 
based. 

5990. May I clear this up ? Public 
Services there include all Services to 
which appointments are made by the 
Secretary of State or the Governor- 
General ? — ^No ; (c) goes further than 
that ; it is all the Public Services. 

5991. The procedure then would be, I 
suppose, that the matter would go, in 
the first place, to the Public Services 
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Commission and then to the Governor. 
Is that the idea ? — ^It is very difficult to 
make a general answer to a question of 
that kind. I can quite imagine that 
certain eases would go to the PubHe Ser- 
vices Commission, but I would not like 
to say that all the eases would go to the 
Public Services Commission. I can also 
imagine that in quite a large number of 
cases there would not be any need for 
the eases to go beyond consultation 
between the Governor and his Ministers. 
I am relying upon these provisions being 
worked in an atmosphere of common 
sense, and I believe myself that in many 
eases all that will be necessary will be for 
the Governor to call the attention of his 
Ministry, or of one of his Ministers, to a 
particular infringement, or to what he 
thinks is going to be am infringement, 
and I believe that action will then be 
taken that will render it unnecessary for 
the Governor to intervene on his own 
initiative over the heads of his Ministers 
or his Ministry. 

5992. Then do I understand that you 
do not propose to define the spheres of 
the Public Services Commissions or the 
Governors or the Ministers in this 
respect 1 — ^We have set out the rights in 
one of the Appendices. 

5993. Appendix YII, I think, page 
120 ?— Yes. 

5994. That is relating to persons ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State in 
Council. Then page 121, Part II, relates 
to persons appointed by other authorities. 
I mean, there is no definition of 
the spheres of jurisdiction there, is 
there ? — ^I am quite ready to give general 
answers about the relations of the Pro- 
vipcial Governor to the Services, but I 
would, myself, prefer to deal with the 
details connected with the Services in^ a 
more explicit discussion. I am quite 
ready one day next week to take up the 
whole chapter of the Services, and to 
deal in detail with the Appendices and 
with the conditions generally. I would 
suggest that it would be better to do it 
then rather than to interpolate a rather 
technical discussion of this kind into a 
field of discussion that is really of a 
wider and more Constitutional character. 

Chairman-] I feel sure that the Com- 
mittee and the Delegates will accept that 
suggestion. 


Sir Ahdur Bahim. 

6996- Yes ; I will not press you further 
upon that. As regards the Second 
Chamber, I wish to clear up one thing. 
I think the Secretary of State has 
already told us that there may be diffi- 
culty in obtaining the proper personnel 
for both the Houses in some Provinces-— 
sufficient personnel. I think you told us 
that on the last occasion ? — ^Yes. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

5996. May I just get the Secretary of 
Statens answer quite clear in my mind ? 
I understood at the time the original 
answer was given, it applied to the Pro- 
vinces in which the White Paper did not 
propose a Second Chamber, but he had 
no doubt about the power to get the 
right men in those Provinces in which a 
Second Chamber is proposed 9 — ^Yes, that 
is my view. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

5997. Does that apply to the Presi- 
dency of Bombay 9 — ^In the ease of Bom- 
bay, there are other considerations to 
take into account. I think, myself, that 
the argument that I used about the per- 
sonnel and the difficulty of obtaining suffi- 
cient personnel at the outset for two 
Chamhers, would not apply to Bombay. 

Sir Abdur Bahim, 

5998. May I suggest that there may 
be other Provinces or Presidencies like 
that ; take, for instance, the Punjab. I 
am not suggesting that there should be, 
as a matter of fact. My own view is 
that it would not be advisable to have 
a Second Chamber anywhere, but what 
I am suggesting is, is there any really 
good ground for differentiating between 
one Province and another and to say 
that there is more material in one Pro- 
vince than in another ? — ^I did not base 
my argument principally upon the ques- 
tion of personnel at all. In answer to 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, I was giving 
him a number of reasons that have got 
to be taken into account when we con- 
sider the question of Second Chambers, 
and I think everyone in this Room, most 
of all the Indian Delegates, can judge 
for themselves as to the personnel ques- 
tion. My own personal view is that in 
certain of the Provinces, at any rate in 
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the early chapters of the Constitutional 
changes, it might be a cause of dimcultj, 
and it certainly would be a cause oi 
expense to provide the personnel for two 
Chambers. I do not put the argument 
higher than that. 

5999. I think one question wab put by 
Dr. Shafa'at Ahmad Khan in this con- 
nection, whether it is intended by the 
fcSeeretary of State to obtain opinion as 
regards the advisability of instituting a 
Second Chamber, for instance, in Ben- 
gal, where there has been a majority, of 
at any rate, one, I believe it was, against 
the institution of a Second Chamber ? — 
I have done my best to collect opinion 
from all the Provinces, ’whether it be 
through the channel of Resolutions in 
the Council, or whether it be through 
other channels. My own view about 
Bengal is that there are special condi- 
tions there that make it peculiarly neces- 
sary to consider people's anxieties and 
to give them what reassurance we can 
with a view to remove their anxieties, 
and, that being so, it seemed to me, 
taking one consideration into account 
with another, that it was wiser to have 
a Second Chamber in Bengal. 

6000. I do not want to press the Secre- 
tary of State, unless he himself desires 
to elaborate that any farther regarding 
Bengal. I leave it entirely to him ? — 
I do not think there is any need for me 
to elaborate it further. I think the 
kind of anxieties that are felt with 
reference to, at any rate, the immediate 
future in Bengal, ai’e probably in the 
minds of every Member of the Committee 
and every Indian Delegate. 

Dr. B. B. Ambedkar. 

6001. Would you say the same thing 
with regard to the United Provinces and 
Bihar ? — I would not say the anxieties 
were the same. Sir Malcolm Hailey re- 
minds me that in the case of the United 
Provinces, the Council passed a Resolu- 
tion in favour of a Second Chamber. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan. 

6002. Yes ? — They also passed a Reso- 
lution in favour of a Second Chamber by 
a very big majority, as far ae I can 
remember, in Bihar and Orissa. Further 
than that, if my memory is correct, I 
think the Provincial Comlnittees that sat 


with the Simon Coanmibsion recommend- 
ed Second Chambers in both those cases. 

Sir Abdar Rahim. 

6003. May 1 draw the attention of the 
Secretary of State to proposal 75, re- 
gaidmg the Governor's power to dissolve 
a Provincial Legislature at his discretion : 
May I take it that before he takes any 
such step, he will consult the Ministers 
— Here again we feel we must leave the 
position elastic. We believe that in 
actual practice it will work very much 
upon the lines of Constitutional practice 
here, but we do feel, in view of the 
fad that the Governor has this field of 
special responsibilities, that we must 
leave a certain amount of elasticity. 

6004. Now, Proposal 88, page 6*0 : 
These are the special powers of the 
G-overnor, that is to say withholding 
assent from any Bill, or reserving a Bill 
for consideration of the Governor- Gen- 
ei'al, and remitting a Bill to the Legis- 
lature with a message requesting their 
consideration. Is that general or is it 
only in exercise of his special responsi- 
bility ? — Here again, the answer 1 gave 
to Sir Abdur Rahim's previous question 
is equally applicable. We believe that 
in practice these powers will tend to de- 
velop upon the lines upon which they 
have developed here, but we feel that wo 
must leave certain elasticity for the 
same reason that I gave in answer to the 
question that he just asked me. 

6005. As it stands, it is not confined 
to the question of special responsibility ^ 
— No. 

6006. I want to know from the Secre- 
tary of State whether he has compared, 
as regai’ds Proposal 103, regarding Ordin- 
ances — whether the terms of the proposal 
are not really wider than Section 72 of 
the Government of India Act. I mean, 
apart from the question that under that 
section it is only the Governor-General 
who can pass Ordinances and not any 
Provincial Governor, I think at a pre- 
vious stage the Secretary of State gave 
us the reason why he has conferred these 
powers on the Governors of the Provinces 
also, but I want to know from him 
whether he has considered that the eixeum- 
stanees in which the Governor can issue 
Ordinances, cover realLy a wider field 
than even the present Government of 
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India Act ? — It is diffieult to make a gen- 
eral answer to a question of that kind, 
for this reason : Under the Government 
of India Act there is no such field as 
the field of special responsibilities, and 
the existence of that field must make a 
difference in the wa> in which you ex- 
press the power of the Governors to issue 
ordinances. 

6007. I think under Act, if I re- 
member correctly, it is in cases of emer- 
gency ? — Yes. As soon as it is admitted 
that there must be a field of special 
responsibility then you must obviously 
give the Governor the power for carry- 
ing out those responsibilities, otherwise 
the list of special responsibilities is 
simply a paper list with no sanction 
behind it. We have felt as a result of 
that fact our j^revious discussions in 
the Round Table Conferences that some- 
thing in the nature of an ordinance- 
making power and a legislation-niaking 
])ower was quite essential if these safe- 
guards were to be more than paper safe- 
guards. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, 

6008. Speaking on the broad Consti- 
tutional issue relating to the Provinces, 
will the Secretary of State be pleased to 
state that his proposals do amount to the 
grant of Provincial autonomy in all the 
Provinces ? — Just repeat that question, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour. I am not quite 
stxre that I followed it, 

6009. Taking up first the broad Consti- 
tutional issue, do I understand the Secre- 
tary of State to say that there would be 
Provincial autonomy in all the Provinces 
under the scheme of the White Paper ? — 
Yes, 

6010. Is it, or is not a fact, that 
the ultimate control in the Provinces 
rests in the Governor ? — Constitutionally, 
yes, but that does not mean that in 
actual practice there is not a great field 
of responsibility for his Ministry. 

6011. I started by saying that I was at 
the present moment concerned with the 
Constitutional issue and not with how 
it will work in practice, to which I shall 
come presently f — ^I do not quite see the 
implication that Sir Hari Singh Gour 
wishes to draw from my answer. It 
would he equally true to say that consti- 
tutionally ultimate power rests with the 
Crown in England. 


6012. So far 'ns Provincial autonomy 
is concerned the finality in the matter 
of deciding questions of policy and action 
in the Provmces would finally rest with 
the Governor of the Province 9 — ^No, I 
would not at all give a general affibrma- 
tive to a question of that kind. We are 
eontemplatmg that in the field of respon- 
sibility the Provincial Government will 
be responsible. 

6013. Would the Secretary of State be 
pleased to state with reference to the 
paragraphs we have under discussion, 
namely, paragraphs 61 to 109, any matter 
m w^hieh the decision of the Minister 
would be final ? — ^All the matters that are 
not trenched upon by the field of special 
responsibility — a very wide field. 

6014. Would the Minister in those cases 
be able to give a final decision without 
any control or without any power of 
revision by the Governor ? — Cerxamly, if 
they did not trench upon the field of the 
special responsibilities. 

6015. Of which the Governor wotdd be 
the sole judge ? — ^Yes. 

6016. And the Governor in this matter 
would be guided by and would be subject 
to the directions, supervision and control 
of the Governor-General ? — ^Yes, constitu- 
tionally, that is the state of affairs. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

6017. Might I interpose, not by way of 
criticism : The Secretary of State very 
often uses the word “ Constitutionally.”' 
He does not mean that to be as dis- 
tinguished from actually and practically ? 
— No, not at all, but I do want to m^e 
the distinction when one of the Com- 
mittee, or the Delegates, is making an 
argument based very much upon con- 
stitutional theory, that there is often a 
difference between the constitntional 
theory and the constitutional practice. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

6018. I am coming to the constitu- 
tional practice in a moment. I started 
first hy saying, Let us go into the consti- 
lutiond theory. We shall find how it is 
modified by constitutional practice, and, 
I venture to submit, so far as the White 
Paper is concerned, there will be no dis- 
sonance between constitutional theory 
and constitutional practice, ' and I hope 
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to show you that. Resuming my ques- 
tion : As the G-overnor is subject to the 
supervision, direction and control of the 
Governor-General, the Governor-General 
is subject likewise to the direction, super- 
vision and control of the Secretary of 
State ? — Yes, certainly. 

6019. And on top there is the shadowy 
control by Parliament ? — I do not know 
that I would take responsibility for the 
epithet. In fact, I do not think I should. 

6020. So far therefore as the Provincial 
autonomy is concerned, speaking on the 
subject of constitutional theory apart 
from practice, the ultimate powv^r does 
rest, and continues to rest, with Parlia- 
ment, the Secretary of State, the 
Governor-General and the Governor ? — 
In the field of special responsibilities. 

6021. But have I not started by saying 
that there is no field so far as these para- 
graphs are concerned where the Govei- 
noPs power ends, and where the 
MinistePs responsibility is final and con- 
clusive ? — Sir Hari Singh Gour can have 
his view ; I have mine. I regard the 
field of special responsibilitio© as a 
definite field. 

6022. Who is to be the judge of what 
is in the field of special responsibility 9 
— ^It is not any good my going on answer- 
ing the same question time after time. 
I have already said the ultimate respon- 
sibility is with the Governor and the 
Governor-General. 

6023. And they are the sole judges ? — 
I have already answered it twice. 

6024. Taking the question from theory 
to practice, how would the practice differ 
from the theory in the actual working 
of the Provincial Constitution 7 — ^Would 
Sir Hari Singh Gour make his question 
a bit more precise 7 

6025. My question is : What is the 
difference in the White Paper that 
divides constitutional theory from con- 
stitutional practice 7 — would suggest 
that we are really getting into a 
metaphysical discussion. H Sir Hari 
Singh Gour would make his questions 
precise, I would give precise answers to 
them. 

6026. The question I asked was that 
in ^ practice the Governor would be 
guided ^ by the constitutional theory 
which is really his sheet anchor, and, in 
guiding the proceedings of the Provincial 


Government, he will be guided by what 
are his inherent rights of ultimate control 
in the Provinces ? — I am afraid, my Lord 
Chairman, that Sir Hari Singh Gour and 
I take very divergent views of the way 
in which these proposals are going to 
work. He assumes that the theory will 
be applied in a strictly legal and in- 
elastic manner ; that is to say, that on 
the one hand there will be a Governor 
pushing to the full and to the last letter 
of the contract every one of these special 
responsibilities ; working in a watertight 
compartment apart from his Ministry. I 
do not assume that state of affairs at all. 
I assume the Governor and his Ministry 
normally working in close relations with 
each other and in friendly relations with 
each other, and J do not believe this ex- 
treme kind of dyarchy is actually going 
to arise in practice. 

6027. As regards the large queation of 
services, apart from the technical ques- 
tions which we *will reserve for future 
consideration, if there is to be a Pro- 
vincial autonomy does not it follow that 
the services should equally be pro- 
vincialised 7 — As practical men, we have 
to take into account the conditions as 
they are. One of the basic conditions of 
our proposals (we believe it is a proposal 
as much in the interests of India as in 
the interests of the services themselves) 
is that the contracts with the services 
should be kept and that India should 
have the great advantage of a highly 
efficient Civil Service, particularly in the 
early and difficult years of its develop- 
ment. 

Sir Hari Singh GourS\ Is the Secre-^ 
tary of State aware of what the Lee 
Commission decided on the question of 
the transferred field 7 

Mr. ZafruUa Khan.] Had not we better 
discuss that when the services are under 
discussion 7 

Sir Hari Singh Goitr-] I am not deal- 
ing with the details of the question ; I 
am only dealing with the broad question. 

Mr. ZafrvZla Khan.] Why not deal 
with the broad question also when the 
services are under discussion 7 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

6028. I am quite prepared to do fhati 
Is the Secretary of State prepared thax 
we should take up this question when 
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we are dealing with the services ?— -It is 
whatever the Conmiittee likes, i believe 
that would be the more convenient course. 

6029. I should like to know something 
about the powers and functions of the 
Governor's secretary. What will be his 
position vis-a-vis the Ministry and the 
Legislature ? — ^He will not have any con- 
stitutional position in face of the Min- 
istry and Assembly at all. He will be 
the personal representative of the 
Governor. 

6030. He will be something like a 
Deputy Governor, do I understand it 
No. 

6031. Will he be the mouthpiece ox 
the Governor ? — should think very 
often. 

Mr. M. B. Jayakar. 

6032. Is there any proposal in the 
White Paper about the Governor's secre- 
tary ? — ^No ; the only proposal is that 
the Governor is to have what stall he 
requires. 

Sir Sari Singh Gour, 

6033. Referring to the question of Law 
and Order in the Provinces,* it has been 
suggested that two proposals have been 
made, and one of them appears to have 
been acceded to subject to further con- 
sideration by the Secretary of State, and 
the other was replied to by Sir MaVolm 
Hailey, that it is proposed to separate 
the rules into the Governor's rules and 
the other rules. Taking the first ques- 
tion about the reservation of the Special 
Branch and taking it out of the control 
of the Ministry, what is the object that 
the Secretary of State has in view ? 
Does he think that the reservation of the 
Special Branch by the Governor would be 
conducive to the improvement of the 
present state of Law and Order in the 
Provinces 9 — It is impossible to give a 
general answer to a question of that 
kind. What was in my mind wal that 
in the event of a grave emergency, or 
in the event of conditions that made 
it clear to the Governor that a particular 
course of action of this kind was neces- 
sary, the Governor should have the 
necessary powers to take that action, 
and we have given him implicit powers 
to that effect under the provisions of 
the White Paper, 


6034. Yes, thank you. But is it 
necessary to go beyond the terms of the 
White Paper in aiming the Governor 
with any special control over the Special 
Branch of the Police 9 — That is veiy 
much a question for subsequent discus- 
sion. We have under the proposals of 
the White Paper gone upon the general 
line of givmg general powers of this 
kind, to be applied where they are 
necessary. The other alternative that 
has been suggested to us m a good deal 
of the evidence and in the course of our 
discussions is to make those powers more 
explicit. That seems to me to be essen- 
tially a question for the Committee to 
consider. 

6035. I see there is an underling 
current of thought in several questions 
addressed to the Secretary of Stale on 
the last occasion to the effect that unless 
some special provision is made in the 
Constitution Act for the safeguarding of 
Law and Order, it is likely to he en- 
dangered if under the Ministry. Is that 
the view that the Secretary of State 
takes 9 — ^I could not possibly base an 
answer upon the impression that cer- 
tain questions have made upon a par- 
ticular member of the Committee or 
upon a particular Indian Delegate. I 
could not give an answer unless I were 
asked a precise question. 

Sir Sari Singh GowrJ\ The precise 
question I wish to ask is this : In answer 
to a question that was put to the Secre- 
tary of State the other day — it was a 
question regarding the Special Branch of 
tiie Police ; I thmk it is a question 

Chairman,] Could you put your point 
specifically without regard to a question 
that has already been asked 9 

Sir Sari Singh Gour, 

6036. Yes, my Lord. The question I 
wish to put is this : What does the Sec- 
retary of State think of the preservation 
of Law and Order under the present sys- 
tem of Government since, we will say, 
1905 down to date 9 Does he, generally 
speaking, think that the present Govern- 
ment have been able to bring it under 
control iu the Provinces where there have 
been periodic recrudescences of terrorist 
crimes and general menace to the peace 
and liberty of the people 9 — I tbnk they 
have done wonderfully well in view of 
the difficulties. 
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6037. And does lie not think that the 
Minister of the future, when armed with 
that responsibility, will do even better 
than the present Government ? — I always 
go on hoping that there will be an im- 
provement everywhere in the world. 

6038. Then why not trust the Minister 
to deal with the question of Law and 
Order ? — That was the basis of my argu- 
ment the day before yesterday, when 
I said that we had made proposals in 
the White Paper for the transfer of 
Law and Order. 

6039. But why reserve anything at 
all which would be useful to him in 
preserving Law and Order — any branch 
of the ftlice which may be necessary 
for the purpose ?-r-Beeause we believe 
there may be certain circumstances that 
may necessitate exceptional action. 

6040. Dealing with the question of 
bicameral legislation, the question of 
bicameral legislation in the Provinces has 
been the subject of inquiry from 1928 
when the Simon Commission went into 
that question ? — am quite prepared to 
accept that statement. 

6041. And that the Simon Commission 
made no recommendation for the estab- 
lishment of bicameral legislation in the 
Provinces ? — ^If my memory is correct, 
there were two views about Second 
Chambers then, just as there are two 
views about Second Chambers now. 

6042. What I am meaning is, that the 
Simon Commission made no recommenda- 
tion ? — ^Yes, it is so ; they made no 
definite recommendation. Is that so 7 

Viscount Burnham,] They said they 
could not come to any unanimous de- 
cision. 

Sir Rari Singh Gour, 

6043. Therefore, I say they made no 
recommendation. That is the point I am 
making ? — That would be a correct in- 
ference to draw, no doubt. 

Viscount Burnham,] They could have 
made a recommendation, but it would 
not have been unanimous. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour,] But they made 
no recommendation ; that is the point 
I am making. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain,] That point 
has been clear for some time and was 
stated the other day. 


Sir Hari Singh Gour, 

6044. What has happened since the Re- 
port of the Simon Commission to alter 
the view which now finds its place in 
the White Paper ? — ^What has happened 
is that we have never stopped haying In- 
quiries about Constitutional questions for 
any day or any month since the Statutory 
Commission issued its Report. 

6045. Is not the Secretary of State 
aware that in places where the Second 
Chambers are proposed to be established^ 
the anxieties felt are mainly concerned 
with the preservation of what is known 
as vested interests ” 7 — No, I would not 
accept that conclusion at all. 

6040. Would not the establishment of a 
Second Chamber bring in the principle 
that Members who represent the few 
will control the policy of those who repre- 
sent the many 7 — ^I do not think so. 

Marquess of Lothian, 

6047. Secretary of State, may I just 
ask one question to clear that up. As 
I understand, the Electorate for the 
Second Chamber, under the White Paper 
proposals, is the same as for the Lower 
House. If you look at the Appendix on 
page 92 of the White Paper : ^^17 
directly elected from constituencies for 
which only Muslim voters will be quali- 
fied. 34 directly elected from general 
constituencies for which all qualified 
voters other than Muslims will be en- 
titled to vote Is that not correct 7 — 

T do not think I could say that that was 
exactly accurate. I have always con- 
templated that the elected members of 
the Second Chambers would be elected 
upon a higher franchise. 

Marquess of Lothian,] The White 
Paper does not specify that. 

Major Attlee. 

6048. May I point out that Appendix 
V on Page 113 says it is intended that 
the franchise shall be based on high 
property qualifications 7 — ^It would, how- 
ever, be fair to add that this question 
was considered at the First Round Table 
Conference at some length, and Second 
Chambers were proposed for three Pro- 
vinces, and there was a great measure 
of support for those proposals at the 
First Round Table Conference, I did not 
say it unanimous 5 I said there was a 
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large body of support behind the pi’o- the Second Chambers in three or more 
posals. Provinces in future. 


Sir Hari Singh Gour, 

6049. In any case, under the scheme 
of the White Paper, the Second Chamber 
would contain an element of nominated 
members ? — ^Yes. 

6050. And that again was condemned 
by the Simon Commission, that the 
nominated hlocj for reasons given by 
them, should go ? — I do not sec how ^lai 
can be so. We have just heard that the 
Simon Commission made no recommenda- 
tions for Second Chambers at ad. 

6051. I was dealing with the general 
question of keeping no official hloc in the 
Legislature 9 — There is no intention to 
keep an official bloc in either Chamber. 

6052. I thought that in Bengal 10 mem- 
bers were to be nominated by the 
Governor at his discretion ? — It does not 
in the least follow that those members 
would be in an official bloc^ I do not 
contemplate that they would be in an 
official bloc at all. 

Mr. Butler,] There is a specific })rovi- 
sion which says that serving officials 
would not be eligible for nomination. 

Sir JSari Singh Gour, 

6053. They will be nominated m^^m- 
bers ? — ^It does not follow that nominated 
members form an official bloc. If it did, 
every English gentleman who was created 
a Peer, would i m mediately become a 
member of an official bloc. That is not 
the case. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

6054. The Government has liberty to 
nominate a non-official ? — Certainly. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

6055. I understand that the Secretaiy 
of State is now dealing with the Con- 
stitutional practice, apart from the prac- 
tice as we find it now occurring in the 
Legislative Assembly elsewhere 1 — No. 

6056. Is the Secretary of State aware 
that official whips are issued to nomin- 
ated members in the Legislative 
Assembly f — I do not know whether that 
is so, or not. I do not see its applica- 
tion to the particular question we are 
considering, namely, the constitution of 


Sir Phirose Sethna, 

6057. Ml*. Secretary of State, you told 
us the other day that you would 
endeavour to submit a draft of the In- 
strument of Instructions to the Com- 
mittee. May we know if it is possible 
to have that draft ready in time for ihe 
Indian Delegates as well to see the r*ame 
and express their opinion upon it 1 — 
The difficulty with anything in the 
nature of a final draft is due to the fact 
that our discussions are not ended, and it 
may well be that the Committee will 
desi-**e things to be insei’ted in the* In- 
stnict‘ors or omitted from the InstT-ue- 
tions, about which I do not know now. 
We have put in the White Paper our 
suggestions for the Instructions ; if we 
can amplify them in any way, as a result 
of these discussions, I will see if we can 
do so, but we cannot possibly put in a 
draft of the final opinions of the Com- 
mittee until the Committee has ended its 
deliberations. 

6058. That means that we shat] not 
know the contents of it ; we shall not be 
able to give our opinion upon it Was 
any Instrument of Instructions in the 
past placed before Parliament ?“No. 

6059. The White Paper states that the 
Instrument of Instructions will assume 
a position of great importance as an 
ancillary to the Constitutional Act. You 
say it will be placed before the two 
Houses f — ^Yes. 

6060. Which will give it the 
elaborateness of a Parliamentary statute, 
yet in answer to Lord Eustace Percy, you 
said the other dav that it will have no 
legal validity 7 — No, I do not think I 
said that, <fic I ? I should like you to 
refer me to the question, and the answer 
I gave, because I do not remember what 
I said, 

6061. Never mind. May we l.*ike it 
then that the Instrument of Instructions 
will have legal validity f — ^It has sanction, 
to this extent, that nothing can he in- 
serted in the Instructions that is not 
xvithin the framework of the Act, The 
Instructions cannot go outside the Act. 
The Act, therefore, has full legal validity, 
and the Instructions must be within that 
framework, 
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6062. Then there are more than recom- 
mendatory ? — They are the Interpretation 
that the Government and Parliament 
place upon the provisions in the Act. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

6063. But they are more than recom- 
mendatory ; they are mandatory, some- 
times ? — They are mandatory ; but I 
understood Sir Phiroze Sethna’s question 
to deal -with the definitely legal aspect, 
as to whether they were statutory, or 
not. They are certainly mamlatory. 

Mr. ZafruUa Khan,] If I mighi inter- 
vene for one moment, I thinlr, so far as 
I can follow Lord Eustace Percy’s ques- 
tions on this, they had this trend : Sup- 
posing the Instrument of Instiuctions 
gives certain directions to the Govcwior, 
so far as the Governor is concerned, no 
doubt they are mandatory in the sense 
that he is charged by His Majesty to do 
certain things and to take care that cer- 
tain things are done in a certain 
manner, but Lord Eustace Percy’s ques- 
tion was whether in the event of the 
Governor failing to carry out hia, a suit 
could be based upon the Instrument of 
Instructions, and then the aspect would 
be this : Those are directions from His 
Majesty to the Governor. They are not 
a Statute in the sense that they pro- 
vide rights and liabilities for the subject 
on which he could base a suit. If I 
might venture to put forward an opinion 
with the greatest deference, I think it 
would be this ; The Governor would be 
bound to carry them out, and his respon- 
sibility with regard to them would be 
to His Majesty or to the Secretary of 
State, and so on ; but I do nut think 
with regard to the civil rights and 
liabilities of the subject, either between 
subject and subject or between subject 
and the State, the Courts could take cog- 
nisance of it. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

6064. May I put it in this way : Could 
the subject plead the Instructioas in a 
Court of Law ? — ^My answer would be, no. 

Sir 'Phiroge Sethna. 

6065. ^ Then there is no legal validity ? — 
There is^ the legal validity of the Act 
upon which the Instructions are based. 


Marquess of Beading, 

6066. Secretary of State, you would 
agree, would you not, that -he lietter of 
Instructions, apart altogether from an 
Act of Parliament — that is the Letter 
of Instructions issued by the King to 
the Governor-General or the Go’^'ernor is 
in that sense, that is, in the proper 
sense of the term, mandatory ? — 
Certainly. 

6067. He must obey it ; it is not a mere 
recommendation ? — Certainly. 

6068. It is a definite instruction, and 
it is called a Letter of Instructions, for 
that reason. If I followed it correctly, 
just to try to clear the strict legal point, 
your observation is that the Letter of In- 
structions will always be the Letter from 
His Majesty ? — ^Yes. 

6069. And will, consequently, always 
remain in the same category' as formal 
Instructions by His Majesty, but certain 
things will be prescribed by Act of Par- 
liament which will be the view of Par- 
liament as to what should be included 
in the Letter of Instructions. TJjat is 
right, is it not ? — ^Yes, I think it is 
substantially so. 

6070. And that, of course; must de- 
pend — ^I mean, what is to be put in the 
Letter of Instructions can never tran- 
scend in that sphere what is already in 
the Act of Parliament ? — That is so. 

6071. The Letter of Instructions must 
really conform with the obligations im- 
posed by the Act of Parliament, and 
then, when the Letter of InsLaictions is 
issued by the King it will, of course, 
carry out what is said in that form with 
any other Instructions not inconsistent 
with what the Secretary of State would 
advise the King should be issueil. That 
is the true position, is it not ? — ^Yes, that 
is, generally speaking, the case. 

Marquess of Salisbury,] Perhaps, Lord 
Reading would indicate — ^no man can do 
it better than himself — ^to the Committee 
if there was a lawsuit which turned upon 
the Act of Parliament, could it be 
pleaded as a valid explanation of tbe Act 
of Parliament that certain things were 
contained in the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions ? 

Marquess of Beading, 

6072. No, I should say not, because 
the Letter of Instructions, the Instruc- 
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tions of the Eong:, are not part of the 
Act of Parliament. What I do siiggett 
is that the subject would equally have 
his rights, because if the Letter of In- 
structions must not trans^'end any mat- 
ters provided what is already in the Act 
of Parliament, then he has got his lights 
under the Act of Parliament for a bieaeh 
of the Statutory rights confeiTc^d upon 
him, and that is what I undcristand is 
the Secretary of Statens view ? — ^Yes, that 
is, generally, the position ; and if I may 
give a concrete instance in answer to 
Lord Salisbury’s question : Supposing a 
subject wished to obtain rediess upon the 
ground of discrimination against a 
minority, he would not ba^'C his ease 
upon the Instructions, whicli would be 
the Instructions to tell the Governor how 
to apply the particular provisions in the 
Act, but he would base it upon the clause 
connected with the special responsibili- 
ties of the Governor, which would have 
statutory effect. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

6073. May I put it to Sir Samuel, 
that it would he extremely dangerous fox 
anyone, without an actual suit arising, 
to commit himself to any particular view ; 
that a Court of Law migiit take a view 
which we do not imagine to be possible 
now 5 and, in point of fact, the Instru- 
ment of Instructions has played a very 
great part in the development of the 
Constitutions in the Dominions. There 
are eases in which Instruments of In- 
struction have been referred to. There- 
fore, I say it would be very dangerous 
for anyone to assume what view the 
Courts of Law might take, until you 
have the concrete facts f — Yes, except to 
this extent, that here the case does 
somewhat differ from the kind of cases 
that Sir Tej has in mind, does it not, 
from the fact that there is this list of 
special responsibilities in the body of the 
Act. I would have thought — ^I speak with 
great deference in the presence of big 
lawyers such as we have got here to-day — 
that in a case of that Lind both the 
Court and the complainant would base 
their case upon the provisions in the 
Act, rather than upon anything outside 
the Act. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru. 1 But I did not 
exclude the Instrument of Tnstructioiis 
altogether — ^that is the point. The point 
I am making is that the Instruments of 


Instruction which you are providing are 
statutory Instruments of Instruet’on. 
There is no reference to the Tnstrament 
of Instructions in any one of the 
Dominion Constitutions, and that; is a 
point we went into last year with you, 
that we want the Instrament of Instruc- 
tions not to be merely a conventional 
document, but to provide a statutory 
basis. 

Marquess of Beading,] !May wo jiJst 
get this clear, Sir Tej ? Although letters 
of instructions may possibly be referred 
to by a Court in Law m trying t(5 con- 
strue what is intended, it does not affect 
the position. No rights are founded 
upon it by the subject, that is, uo 
rights which can be dealt with bj’ a 
Court of Law. I think we alwajrs have 
to bear in mind, if I may make this 
last observation, and apologise for having 
taken time — ^we also have to remember 
that hitherto Letters of Tnsl ructions have 
never been the subject of Acts of Par- 
liament. They are introduced for this 
purpose because of certain difficullies, 
into which I do not enter vith the Sec- 
retary of State, and, of course, there are 
certain matters relating to it which may 
be said never to have been considered 
by a Court of Law, but we do think we 
have to keep this quite clear, if I may 
respectfully suggest it to the Committee, 
and I think it follows iiroin what the 
Secretary of State has said, that Ave 
have to be very careful that in this 
Committee we do not do ariy thing which 
will interfere with the prerogative rights 
of the Sovereign. The Sovereign is-^^ues 
his Letters of Instructions to liis Gov- 
ernor-General or his Governor, and, of 
course, on the advice of the Minister 
who is responsible to Parliament ; that 
Minister, naturally, does not go beyond 
the rights which are in the Act of Par- 
liament. I think that helps to keep the 
whole thing perfectly clear in our own 
minds. 

Viscount Burnham,] May I a^'k Lord 
Reading this question, to clear my own 
mind ? Would it be true to say that in 
future in Courts of Law the Acts of 
Parliament have to be read and treated 
in the light of the Instructions ? 

Marquess of Beading,] No, most cer- 
tainly not. The Act of Parliament — I 
speak in the presence of the Lord Chan- 
cellor and other lawyers — ^would have to 
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be construed by the words of the Act 
of Parliament, including everything in 
the Act of Parliament, and, consequently, 
it may be that there may be reference 
to the provisions in the Act of Parlia- 
ment which has definitely enacted that 
certain things must be in the Letter of 
Instructions, but, beyond that, no. 

Lord Eustace Percy,] Might I, in order 
to clear my mind on this point ask Lord 
Reading : Bo I understand Lord Read- 
ing thinks it would be impossible for a 
subject to impugn in the Courts an Order 
by which he had suffered (an Order issued 
by the Governor) on the ground that it 
w’-as not issued on the ad^’^co of his 
Ministers ? 

Marquess of Peading.] Ko ; I have 
never said that, or anything approach- 
ing it. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] That would be 
entirely on the basis of the Letters of 
Instruction. 

Marquess of Beading.] What I have 
been trying to point out is that, in my 
view, a subject would have no right of 
action on the Letters of Instruction. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] Why not ? 

Marquess of Beading.] Because it is 
the King^s Prerogative to issue that 
Letter of Instructions ; it is not part of 
the Act of Parliament. It is a confusion 
between two things. For the first time 
an Act of Parliament is to prescribe cer- 
tain things which must be included in 
the Letter of Instructions, That is a 
right, and, if they are not included in 
the Letter then, whatever rights there 
are of objecting, will be there ; but once 
the Letter of Instructions is issued the 
Letter of Instructions in itself cannot 
give a right to a subject to bring any 
action in a Court of law. He must 
turn to his statutory rights. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] The Clause in 
the Statute saying that certain things 
including the action of the Governor on 
the advice of his Ministers, w^ere to be 
included in the Letter of Instructions 
would give a basis to the subject. 

Marquess of Beadnng.] On the Statute, 
but not on the LetteT* of Instructions. If 
no Letter of Instructions w’-as issued that 
position would* be exactly the same 
because the Governor remains liable ; he 
remains under the obligations to do the 
things, as the Secretary of State has 


pointed out, by the Statute. The Lett^ 
of Instructions is the thing which is 
issued to him, and which tells him to 
carry them out. I remember when I 
went out as Governor-General a Letter of 
Instructons was given to me from the. 
Rung. It was not an Act of Parlia- 
ment, but what I was getting was a 
Letter of Instructions from the Sovereign 
whose position I was to take in India, 
subject, of course, to all the checks of 
Parliament, etc., telling me what it was 
that it was intended I should do, and 
drawing attention to certain specific 
things, but it goes no further. You could 
not, for example, as Governor-General, or 
Governor, say : I will turn to my Letter 
of Instructions to see what I have to do.^’ 
They may help the Governor and the 
Governor-General, and they do, but I 
suppose it would, be no exaggeration to 
say that nine out of ten things would 
only come under the very general words 
of the Letter of Instructions, such as 
Lord Eustace Percy has just pointed out ; 
for example, that in certain cases he 
must follow the advice of Ministers save 
in instances which are given in the 
Statute, but the question put brings out 
quite clearly the point that was made, 
that is, that the rights of the subject and 
the rights to be construed by the Court 
are the rights which are prescribed 
within the Statute itself, and cannot 
travel outside. I think the Lord Chan- 
cellor will agree with that. It is not 
difficult at all to a lawyer. 

Lord Chancellor.] I quite agree with 
what the Noble Marquess has saidl. If 
you translate it into very simple legal 
language there is an Act of Parliament 
which every subject is entitled to take 
advantage of. There are certain instruc- 
tions to the Governor. He has to do A, 
B, C, D and E. Supposing he fails to 
do A, B, C, D and E, no subject can 
sue him in his private capacity, and no 
subject can rely upon his failure to do 
it in any suit that be has against any 
other subject. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, 

6074. In a word, the Letters of Instruc- 
tion create a moral as distinct from a 
legal obligation ? — ^No, I do not think so. 
The Act creates the rights. The Instruc- 
tions interpret the way in which the 
Governor is to apply his duties towards 
those rights. 
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Sir Austen Chamberlam-] May I say 
that my la 3 mian^s mind has not yet got 
quite clearly before it the actual condi- 
tion of affairs as portrayed by Lord 
Reading and ^ the Lord Chancellor, but 
perhaps we might come back to that in 
discussion and continue at this stage the 
examination of the witness for which; 
very little time remains. 

Sir PMroze Sefhna, 

6075. As a result of the discussion that 
has just taken place, I hope, Mr. Secre- 
tary, you will consider it advisable to in- 
clude in the Constitution Act as mai.y 
points as possible, and leave very few 
to the Instrument of Instructions ? — Is 
that in the form of a question ? 

6076. It is a suggestion 1 — Or is it 
merely in the form of a pious opinion ? 

6077. It is a suggestion ? — If it is put 
to me as a question, and my silence is 
taken to imply assent, I think I had 
better make a reservation. I would point 
out to Sir Phiroze Sethna the danger 
of applying too rigidly the kind of line 
that he has just suggested. I myself 
regard the Instrument of Instructions as 
a very valuable vehicle for future de- 
velopment. They have this advantage 
over an Act of Parliament that they are 
somewhat more elastic and flexible, and, 
whilst I quite agree with him that all the 
important rights and issues should be in 
the Act of Parliament, I think he will 
find, upon further thought, that the In- 
strument of Instructions may provide a 
very useful vehicle for instructions in the 
future as to the interpretation of these 
constitutional rights. 

6078. I will not pursue the point 
further, as we will take it up when v e 
discuss the question later. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey rather suggested the appointment 
in the different Provinces of a Secretary 
to the Governor. May I know if he is to 
be in substitution for the Private Secre- 
tary and Military Secretary in the Presi- 
dencies and Private Secretary in the 
Provinces, or in substitution of the'^e 
ofSlcers ? — ^We purposely do not make any 
distinction. We believe it very well may 
vary from Province to Province, and all 
we do under the White Paper is to give 
the Governor power to have what staff is 
thought necessary for carrying out his 
duties. 
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6079. If the recommendation is carried 
out, Sir Malcolm Hailey suggested that 
the officer chosen would be drawn from 
the Indian Civil Seiviee — (Sir Malcolm 
Hailey,) Hot necessarily. 

6080. He may be even outside any of 
the Indian Services ? — ^Yes. 

6081. According to the White Paper a 
Governor may exercise his rights under 
the headings of special responsibility. Is 
he expected to take the opinion of the 
Governor-General in that connection, or 
is he to act on his own ? — (Sir Samuel 
Hoare.) Sometimes it would happen in 
one way, sometimes in the other. I 
should not like to be rigid about it. I 
can imagine that in a ease of great im- 
portance he certainly would consult the 
Governor-General. I can imagine in eases 
of lesser importance he would act upon 
his own initiative. 

6082. If there is a difference of opinion 
between the Governor- General and the 
[Governor what is to happen ? — The 
Governor-General has the last word. 

6083. In paragraph 70, sub-para- 
graph (i), it is proposed that the ad- 
ministration of the Snkkiu' Barrage be 
made a special responsibility ? — ^What is 
in our mind in making that proposal is 
this : Very large sums of money have 
been spent upon the Sukkur Barrage. A 
large debt has been undertaken to get 
the Sukkur Barrage started, and the 
Sukkur Barrage, m our view, owing to 
its great importance, is of more than 
purely Provincial interest, both on 
account of its size and on account of the 
large sum'=! of money that have been sunk 
in it. That being so, and, in view also 
of the fact that for some years to come 
Sind will be a deficiency Province, we felt 
that the Governor-General and the 
Federal Government have a somewhat ex- 
ceptional interest in a great work of this 
kind. 

6084. Under Proposal 74 you prescribe 
a time limit of 10 years, after which 
alone a Province with one Chamber can 
ask for a Secondi Chamber, or vice ver^a. 
Is it necessary to prescribe such a long 
time limit ? — I am inclined to think that 
upon the whole it is better, when great 
Constitutional changes take place, not to 
have the roots dug up too quicMy. That 
is the reason why, under our provisions, 
we do not contemplate, except in one 
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or two minor exceptions, alterations in 
the franchise, or alterations of this kind. 
We think, speaking generally, it is much 
better that there should be a period in 
wMeh no changes of this kind do take 
place. 

Sir Pkiroze SetJina,] In Proposal 77 
you provide for a memlier of the Council 
of Ministers in one House to have the 
right to spealc in the other, but not to 
vote. As far as I see I think there is 
no similar reference in regard to the 
Central Legislature. 

Mr. Mangas wami Iyengar,] There is. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

6085. I stand corrected. As regards 
the appointment of an outside man as 
Minister, the White Paper gives the 
right to the Governor to make such an 
appointment, provided he can find a 
seat within a specified time. I cnlnk 
Sir Austen Chamberlain put to you a 
question to which you replied, and 1 
think it follows from the White Paper 
that where there are two Chambers, and 
because the Governor has the right to 
nominate some in the Upper House, he 
could appoint such a person in the Upper 
House, and he would have the light to 
speak in the Lower House. May I 
suggest your following the present ex- 
ample wliere a Governor can appoint an 
expert during the passage of a Bill to be 
a member whilst the Bill is under 
consideration. Will you consider the 
possibility of a Governor appointing 
one or two men at the very most in a 
Province where there is no Upper lions’^, 
so that he may act as a Minister, and 
that such appointment is to continue 
only so long as he is a Minister ? — am 
not quite clear about this proposal. 
What exactly would be the position of 
this Minister ? 

6086. He would be nominated ? — ^Yes, 
I quite see he would be nominated. To 
whom would he be responsible ? 

6087. To the Legislature ? — If he is re- 
sponsible to the Legislature then he be- 
comes for all ordinary purposes a Mem- 
ber of the Government. 

6088. Yes, because he is going to be 
appointed a Minister ? — ^But is not this 
a difficult plan to work — a plan in which 
you impose somebody upon a Govern- 


ment, it may be for a few days or a 
few weeks ; he goes into the Government 
and he comes out of it. 

6089. It is a suggestion for you to con- 
sider. You invited the Delegates to make 
suggestions ? — I quite agree. I would 
always consider suggestions. Offhand, I 
do not see how it would work. 

Mr. Mangaswami Iyengar. 

6090. Sir Samuel Hoare, I desire to 
pursue a little farther this question of 
the transfer of Law and Order and special 
responsibilities in respect of a grave 
menace to peace and tranquillity. I ta e 
it, Sir Samuel, that the whole of the 
White Paper accepts the principle and 
policy, which the Prime Minister laid 
down in 1930, that responsibility for the 
gevernment of India in the Pj. ovine s 
and the Centre should be placed on 
Legislatures, Central and Provincial, so 
the primary purpose of the White Paper 
is the transfer of responsibility to 
Ministers under responsibility to the 
Legislature. I take it that that polLy 
is the accepted policy of the While 
Paper — Yes, certainly it is one of the 
bases of the White Paper. I would ntt 
say it is the only basis. It is one ( f 
them. 

6091. I take it that the new defined 
category of special responsibilities is one 
of responsibilities, not to the Legislature, 
but to Parliament, to the Governor- 
General, or to the Secretary of State, as 
the ease may be — Yes. 

6092. Therefore, to the extent to which 
you constitute special responsibilities, 
there is a deduction from responsibihty 
to the Legislatures in India ? — ^Yes } that 
has always been assumed from the very 
earliest discussions we have had, par- 
ticularly the discussions upon which the 
Prime Minister’s statement ^vas based, 
namely, that the transfer of responsibility 
carried with it the necessity of also 
having safeguards. 

6093. Quite ? — And the safeguards are 
now set out in this field of special re- 
sponsibilities and in other provisions of 
the White Paper. 

6094. I am merely asking you to con- 
sider whether the provision of safeguards 
is the same thing as the provision of a 
deduction from responsibility. What I 



am saying is that it is not a case of safe- 
guards being provided, but it is a ca^e of 
a deduction from the quantum of re- 
sponsibility in your special responsibility. 
Is that so ? — ^In my view, the two things 
are one and the same ; it is the way we 
interpret the safeguards. 

6095. I only wanted to make that clear 
for this purpose, namely, that in regard 
to safeguards as to Law and Order, the 
special responsibilities defined in para- 
graph 70 relating to the prevention of 
grave menace to the peace and tranquillity 
of any part of the Province, so far as 
that is concerned, you will agree that 
the conditions in which the Governor will 
exercise that power will be those in which 
he has failed to convince his Ministeis 
about taking that action themselves 5 
that they refuse to take the action which 
he has suggested to them 1 should 
think that might be the case. 

6096. It is only in such a case that his 
intervention will come ? — I would always 
hope that a crisis would not arise and 
that he would be able to persuade his 
Ministers to take the action that he 
thought was necessary. 

6097. I quite agree. Even in such a 
case, in answer to the noble Lord, Lord 
Salisbury, you pointed out that it may 
be possible for the Governor to obtain 
other Ministers who would be prepared 
to shoulder the responsibility for the 
other measures which he thinks essential 
for the prevention of disturbances ? — ^I 
think very often he would find it possible 
to obtain an alternative government. 

6098. And therefore so long as he can 
pursue that method he would not pursue 
the method of acting on his special re- 
sponsibility ? — So long as he can get 
Ministers and the Legislature to avoid 
any question of the infringement of his 
special responsibilities, obviously he will 
not intervene. 

6099. Therefore, I take it, Sir Samuel, 
that where the Governor fails to secure 
an alternative Ministry, he can also 
proceed by way of dissolution to find 
out if he can get an alternative Minis- 
try ? — ^Yes, he might take that course. 

6100. Therefore, all these alternatives 
are present to him, and only in the 
event of his being unable to pursue those 
alternatives would he think it necessary 
to act on his own special responsibility ^ 

LI06KO 


— You cannot say ofichand exactly what 
will happen, I could not possibly say 
either Yes or No to a question of tlat 
kind. It must really depend on the 
situation. 


6101. What I am really putting to you, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, is this ; Where it is 
a question of grave menace to peace and 
tranquillity and the Governor is unable 
to obtain a responsible Minister to 
shoulder responsibility, either by an altu’- 
native Ministry or even by a dissolution, 
is it not a ease virtually of a deadlock 
or a breakdown in the Constitution f 


6102. I should not like to give a gene- 
ral answer to that question, eith r. 
Speaking generally, I want to see the 
Governor w’orking as closely as possiljle 
with his Ministry. If his Ministry wuU 
not work wdth him, or a particular Minis- 
ter will not take action in order to avoid 
a special responsibility being infringed, 
then, under the White Paper, we leave 
the Governor very free to take what 
action he thinks fit. The longer he can 
work with his Ministry, the longer he 
can work wdth the Legislature, the better 
for everybody concerned. 


6103. I am putting it to you because 
you have, amongst the special re^^ponsi- 
bilities, put down the responsibility that 
in the event of a breakdown of the Con- 
stitution (that is, in the event ^ 
breakdown of the Constitution, to use the 
words of the First Round Table Confer- 
ence, on account of the difficulties which 
the Legislatures or the Executives make 
in preserving the Constitution and work- 
ing along constitutional lines) the Gov- 
ernor or the Governor-General, as the 
ease may be, will immediately suspend 
the Constitution and assume the respon- 
sibility for the Administration. What I 
am saying is that, when you have got that 
provision, and in all cases where a Minis- 
try fails to grapple with ca^s of grave 
menace to peace and tranquillity, w^oulQ 
not it be a case of breakdown, and is it 
not therefore unnecessary to have a clause 
to give him special responsibility to pre- 
vent grave menace to peace and tran- 
quillity No, I would not at aU ^lee 
with that point of view. I thi^ theie 
are many intermediate stages before a 
breakdown comes about, and I tonk it 
may weU bo that by one or other of 
those means : finding an alternative 
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Mnister, finding an alternative Ministry, 
possibly by having a dissolution, the 
Governor may reach a situation in which 
the breakdown danse will not come into 
operation. 

6104. Quite ? — regard the breakdown 
danse as the final and ultimate sanction, 
and I think there ought to be many of 
these other stages before the breakdown 
actually takes place. 

6105. I agree. Therefore, I take it, 
Sir Samuel, that you will begm by per- 
suading the Ministry, and if you are 
funable to find an alternative Ministry, 
and to have a dissolution, and if there 
is a breakdown, the hreakdown clause 
operates. What is the necessity for this 
danse for providing for dealing with a 
grave menace to peace and tranquHlity 
by the exercise of special responsibility 9 
— ^It seems to me quite essential. 

6106. In what way ? If this is the pro- 
cess by which the Governor has to pro- 


ceed by persuading the Ministry, finding 
an alternative Ministry and having, a 
dissolution, and if all these things fail 
to take place and a hreakdown occurs, 
where does the ^ave menace to peace 
and tranquillity arise ? — There may be an 
emergency of a much more sudden 
character which would not permit of all 
these stages, and in any case I feel clear 
in my own mind that you must leave 
the Governor's hands free, and the more 
you try to tie him up with definitions, so 
much the worse it will be for everybody. 
I feel myself that the line of wise de- 
velopment is to give the Governor General 
powers of the kind we put in the WTiite 
Paper and to leave it to his commonsense 
and to the commonsense of his Ministers 
and the Legislature as to how those 
powers are applied. 

Chairman,'] We shall resume the 6x- 
amination of the Secretary of State and 
his Ofdeers at 10-30 to-morrow. 


{The Witnesses are directed to withdraw,) 
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The Right Hon. Sir Samuel Hoare, Bt., G.B.E., CM.G., M.P., Sir Malcolm 
HaileYj G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., and Sir Einblater Stewart, K.C.B., K.C.LE., 
C.S.I., are again called in and further examined as follows : — 


Mr. jRanqaswami lyenger. 

6375. Sir Samuel, you told us yester- 
day that despite the methods of adjust- 
ing the relation between the Ministers 
and the Governor in respect of special 
responsibilities which are involved in per- 
suasion, or in the formation of new 
IViinistries, or dissolution and a resump- 
tion on breakdowns, you still wanted a 
power to override and act in case of 
giave menace on the Minister's refusal 
to act. You thought that provision was 
an additional provision which was also 
necessary. What I am asking you is 
that if apart from persuasion you reach 
a stage in which you override the Minis- 
ters, would not you, on the one hand 
precipitate what I may call a breakdown, 
or, on the other, weaken responsibility ? 
On the one hand by insisting on call- 
ing out your special responsibilities with- 
out seeking the constitutional methods 
that I spoke of, you would, in fact, be 
compelling Ministers who failed to realise 
their responsibilities in the face of a 
giave menace to insist upon their resig- 
nation, or, on the other, to feel that in 
all cases of grave menace to peace and 
order it is not their job ? The responsi- 
bility is that of the Governor in all 
cases, and in that sense would you not 
weaken the responsibility of Ministers ? 
— (Sir Samuel Soare.) No, I do not 
asigree with that point of view. I 
thought I had made that clear yester- 
day. I want to avoid the breakdown. 
I want these preliminary 'steps to be 
possible to avoid what is, after all, a 
very serious calamity namely, the break- 
down of a Constitution 


6376. If then without a breakdown the 
Governor constantly interferes whenever 
a grave menace happens, would not that 
lead to the practice of Ministers thinking 
that in eases of grave menace it is the 
Governor’s responsibility ? — No, I do not 
think so. I think it is an essential 
feature of a scheme of responsibility with 
safeguards. 

6377. Then I want to go, in regard to 
tliis multiplicity of safeguards, to two 
matters both in regard to legislation and 
finance. Let us take clauses 88 and 89 
of the White Paper. They lay down 
what I would call the negative power of 
interference of the Governor in the case 
of legislation which he considers objec- 
tionable, or in which he thinks the Legis- 
lature, or the Ministry, may have to 
reconsider their position, and, I taka it, 
you expect in the normal course of 
Constitutional development this reserved 
power of the Governor will develop upon 
the same lines as in the Dominions. I 
take it that is so. Clauses 88 and 89 
provide for the powers of reservation and 
a return of Bills, and the veto of Bills 
passed by the Legislature ? — ^Yes, I think 
certainly the development will follow the 
line of development in other parts of the 
British Empire, but the special con- 
ditions in India must always be kept in 
mind. 

6378. I take it that, apart from this 
negative power over legislation which you 
want to vest in the Governor you want 
to vest in him the afi&rmative power for 
le<tislation in respect of special responsi- 
bilities imder Clause 93 ^ — ^Yes. 
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6379. What I am saying is that as far 
as this affirmative power is concerned 
which follows the present proeednre, when 
the Governor has that power yon still 
W'ant, under Clauses 103 and 104 an- 
other power of making ordinances m 
emergencies ? — ^Yes. 

6380. I am asking you whether the 
affirmative power of making ordinances 
is only to be exercised in emergencies 
and when the Legislature fails, and that 
therefore when that power is in his 
possession as it is to-day, whether the 
power of ordinance-making should be 
added in addition for the same emer- 
gencies and for the same special responsi- 
bilities ? — ^Yes, I think certainly he must 
have the power of carrying into effect 
the duties that have been imposed on 
him. He must, therefore, have in his 
power the means of issuing some Execu- 
tive Order of a wider description than 
an individual order to a particular official 
to ensixre that his duties are carried out. 

6381. That is true, but the power of 
making ordinances under Clauses 103 
and 104 is the power of legislating 7 — 
Yes, and I can conceive of cases in 
which something more permanent than 
a temporary Order would be essential. 

6382. But would it not be possible to 
use the power under Clause 93 for 
exactly the same purpose ? — thinl?: Mr. 
lyengor is thinking of two issues : One 
issue is contemplated under Clause 103 
in which the Governor would act on his 
own discretion in order to carry out his 
special responsibilities. The other case 
is quite a different kind of case con- 
templated in Clause ]04, namelv, the 
case in which the Legislature is not sit- 
ting, and in which almost every Govern- 
ment, as far as I know, in every part 
of the world has found it necessary to 
have some means of issuing Executive 
Orders of an emergency character. 

6383. That is so. What I am saying 
is that under Clause 103 the Governor 
has not at the request of Ministers, hut 
iridependently in respect of his special 
responsibilities, the power of issuing 
ordinances. Under Clause 93 he has 
the power in emergencies of putting a 
projected Bill before the Legislature, and, 

it refuses, to enact it himself. That 
is Clause 92 ; I am sorry 9 — ^But the two 
contiugeneies contemplated are different. 
Clause 92 is not dealing with emergen- 


cies at all. It is dealing with the gene- 
ral field of responsibilities. 

6384. The special responsibility, so far 
as grave menace is concerned, for in- 
stance, is a matter only of emergencies ? 
— ^Yes, but I think Mr. lyenger^s ques- 
tion was a much wider one than that. 
It was dealing with the special responsi- 
bilities altogether. 

6385. That is true. What I am asking, 
Sir Samuel, is whether you will not con- 
sider- taking, for instance, Clauses 92 
and 93 and 103 and 104 together — whe- 
ther you are not providing for what I 
may call a multiplicity of safeguards all 
of which are, except one or two absolu- 
tely superfluous, and whether this multi- 
plication of safeguards will not 
really sap responsibility ? — No, I do 
not think so at ^1. It is no good giving 
the Governor nine safeguards if the 
tenth is the only one he wants. It 
means that if you are going to have safe- 
guards. the safeguards really must give 
him full and effective powers, and they 
must, therefore, cover the whole field 
of contingencies in which he might have 
to intervene, 

6386. That is quite true. Take, for 
instance, Clause 104. There Ministers 
can apply for a temporary ordinance in 
emergencies, and put them before the 
Legislature for approval when the Legis- 
lature is in Session. Similaxly, the 
Governor General can make a temporary 
ordinance if the Legislature is not in 
Session, and then, when the Legislature 
is in Scission, bring that ordinance before 
the Legislature for confirmation, and, if 
it refuses, cei1;ify and carry on like that f 
— The Governor might adopt either of 
those two courses. Under our proposals 
he^ might issue an ordinance, and not 
bring it before the Legislature. If, on 
the other hand, he thought there was 
likely to be substantial support for it in 
the Legislature, he might wish to give 
it Legislative sanction, and give the 
Legislature the opportunity of embodying 
it in the Statute law. 

6387. Would not it be right to make it 
obligatory on him to bring it before the 
Legislature. Why do you want to give 
him the power to enact these laws to 
have, if T may say so, effect for a whole 
3 »'ear 9 — ^W e are contemplating there may 
he cases in which the Governor has got 
to act quickly. In that case it might he 
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impossible for him to take an ordinanee 
for discussion to the Legislature. 

Sir Austen Chamber Jain-'] May I ask 
a question to get this clear in my own 
mind ? 

Mr. Bangaswami lyenger.] Yes. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] Am I right 
in thinking that Clauses 93 and 94 deal 
with a ease where a Governor finds it 
necessary to act upon his own responsi- 
bility, but that Clause 104 contemplates 
hi'^ acting by request of his Ministers 
when there is an emergency ? 

Mr. Bangaswami lyenger, 

6388. That is Clam^e 104. I am re- 
ferring to Clause 103 also ? — Sir Austen 
is quite right about Clausq 104. With 
Clause 103 the Governor is entitled to 
act at his own discretion in the field of 
his own special responsibilities. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] I beg your 
pardon. I thought the reference was to 
Clause 104. 

Mr. Bangaswami Jyenger.] What I 
wanted to ask was that in the field of 
special responsibilities the Governor has, 
in the first place, the power of securing 
effective legislation on his own sole 
authority when the Legislature refuses, 
in emergencies, and in ordinary eases, 
under Clause 103 he may also enact 
measures without even giving the oppor- 
tunity to the Legislature to discuss it. 
I am asking whether it is not a super- 
fluity of safeguards. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.] May I sug- 
gest whether it is not the ease that 
Clauses 92 and 93 deal with cases which 
will have necessarily to go before the 
Les-islature ? I am not expressing any 
opinion. I am only suggesting to Sir 
Samuel Hoare whether the true explana- 
tion is that Clau««es 92 and 93 deal with 
eases of legislation which must neces- 
sarily involve going before the Legisla- 
ture, whereas Clause 103 deals with eases 
of emergency where the Governor has 
got to take action promptly without re- 
ference to the Legislature. 

Sir Hari Bingh Gour- 

6389. What about Clause 104 ? — do 
not think it goes quite as far as that, 
but our intention is definitely to meet 
the two contingencies : first, the contin- 
gency in which the Governor has to act 


at once ; secondly, the contingency in 
which he thinks there is time, and, if 
he so desires, to consult the Legislature 
and to obtain Legislative support for his 
action from the Council. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

6390. That is exactly what I said ? — 
Perhaps I did not follow your question. 

6391. That is exactly what I said 9 — 
Aryhow that is our position. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

6392. Would it only be the issue of 
time which determines him 9 — ^No. 

6393. It will only be a question of 
whether he has got more time or less 
hme 9 — No ; he will have to take other 
things into consideration. Certainly I 
\U‘uld not restrict it in any way to time. 
The Governor must have full discretion 

to which line he adopts. 

Mr. Bangaswami lyenger.] I will leave 
it at that. 

Dr. B. B. Ambedkar. 

6394. I have not followed it. I think 
even under Proposals 92 and 93, although 
the Legislature may be in Session, the 
Governor v/ill not be bound to put his 
legislation before the Legislature if he 
so thinks ? — That is perfectly true. The 
Governor has full discretion. 

6395. The Governor has full discre- 
tion ? — ^Whether for ordinances or for 
legislation, on his own initiative, 

IMr. Bangaswami lyenger. 

6396. May I suggest to you that you 
mav re-examine these clauses and puj in 
only the minimum of safeguards that 
are compatible with your requirements 9 
— ^We feel that is very much what we 
have done. 

6397. I am sorry I must differ. Then 
I shall only refer to one other point. 
Will you kindly take Clause 96 in regard 
to Finance ; I am referring onlv to the 
constitutional aspect of it, not the finan- 
cial part of it. The clause says that 
''the statement of proposals for appro- 
priation will be so arranged as (a) to to- 
tinguish between those proposals which 
will, and those which will not, be sub- 
mitted to the Vote of the Legislature, 
and amongst the latter to distinguish 
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those which are in the nature of stand- 
ing charges'^ and the rest, (b) ^to 
specify separately those additional pro- 
posals (if any), whether under the vot- 
able or non-votable Heads, which the 
Governor regards as necessary for the 
fulfilment of any of his ‘ special responsi- 
bilities/^’ If the matters under special 
responsibilities are non-votable, why 
should we put in this clause about specific 
proposals, whether under votable or non- 
votable Heads ? Is that a necessary 
clause ? If it is, I want to ask you 
whether it is not now the case that 
proposals under non-votable Heads or 
under votable Heads will, under no cir- 
cumstances, come under any of the 
special responsibilities which the 
Governors now possess, and they will not 
be able either to reserve them or to 
restore them if they are rejected by the 
Legislature ? — ^I do not quite follow the 
question. Could Mr. lyenger put it a 
little more concretely ^ 

6398. Yes. The present state of things 
is that in the Provincial Legislature ex- 
penditure is to be under two heads, vot- 
able and non-votable. In regard to non- 
votable Heads the ^Council has no dis- 
cretion, In regard to votable Heads the 
Governor can restore them if the Legis- 
lature rejects them, if he considers it 
essential to the discharge of his responsi- 
bilities. Under this clause I take it that 
expenditure which is votable, but which 
would come under special responsibility, 
will automatically become non-votable f 
— 1 think Mr. lyenger really mistakes 
our conception of the field of special 
responsibilities. We do not conceive of 
the field of special responsibilities as a 
field covered by separate departments 
with separate votes. The special re- 
spohsibilities are rather duties imposed 
upon the Governor that cover the whole 
field of government. 

6399. That is true ? — ^It is, therefore, 
practically impossible to distinguish in 
a budget between the two fields. What 
we wish to do is to enable the Governor 
to see that there is enough money voted 
to ensure such duties as are imposed upon 
him, such as the salaries of the services 
the service of debt and so on ; but there 
is no dyarchy in the provincial field. 

6400. l^^o f ^It is that which distin- 
guishes the position in the future from 


the position that Mr. lyenger has just 
described, namely, the position of to-day. 

6401. That is true, but the salaries of 
services and various other things which 
are special responsibilities are made by 
Statute non-votable. What are the other 
things relating to his special responsi- 
bilities which would be votable and which 
would still, by reason of his special re- 
sponsibilities, become non-votable That 
is a category that I am not able to de- 
tect 9 — Supposing an emergency arose 
and the Governor, in the exercise of his 
duties, had to engage extra Police or 
had to involve himself in additional ex- 
penditure to meet the situation, that 
would be a case in point. 

6402. I know ; but it can be put before 
the House, and if it refuses it can be 
restored. Th^t can be put before the 
Legislature and if the Legislature re- 
fuses it, it can he restored 9 — ^Yes ; that 
is^ certainly so. At the same time, I 
wish again at present to remind you that 
the a,nswer I gave just now covers this 
question as well,^ namely, that we must 
contemplate a situation in • which the 
Governor may have, in the interests of 
everybody concerned — the interests of 
the Province, of course, in particular — 
to act very quickly. 

Sir TeJ Bahadur Sapru. 

6403. May I put a question to clear 
up this point 1 — ^Yes. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 1 You con- 
template that special responsibilities 
may include an item which under the 
present Constitution is votable. 

Mr. Bangaswami lyenger.J That is 
the point. 

Marquess of Beading.'] WTill you re- 
peat the question 9 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

6404. I was asking Sir Samuel whe- 
ther the White Paper eontemidates that 
special responsibilities of the Governor 
may include an item which under the 
present Constitution is votable ? — ^No, 
that is not so. We do not include any 
Item at all. What we do is : We 
give the Governor general powers to get 
enough money to carry out his special 
responsibility. 



Mr. M. JR. JayaJcer. 

6405. With, respect to all items 'vvhieh 
under the present Constitution are 
votable by the Legislatnre, may I ask 
Sir Samuel whether the special responsi- 
bility will include an item in the budget 
which under the present Constitution is 
a votable item ? — ^No, the field of special 
responsibilities is a field that i)ervades 
the general field of administration. 
There will, it is true, be certain items 
that will be non-votable, sach as the 
salaries of officials ; but supposing the 
Governor found that not enough money 
had been set aside for a votable head 
and there was not enough money for 
him to meet an emergency, then he 
would have the power of making an 
addition to the budget for the purpose 
of providing the money for those pur- 
poses. It would be votable in that 
case. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

6406. Would it be subjected to a 
Supplementary Vote ? — ' could not 
possibly go into details of Parliamentary 
procedure as to how it should be done 
in a particular Council. I am going to 
ask Sir Malcolm, if I maj”, to pul what 
I have said in perhaps more concrete 
terms, from his own administiutive 
experience. 

Mr. Rangaswami lyenger, 

6407. May I then put one question ? — 
I would like Sir Malcolm to explain. 
(Sir Malcolm Hailey,) Section 96 of the 
White Paper is only a description of 
the arrangement of a budget ; it does 
not, in itself, lay down anylhing as to 
what should be votable or wliat should 
be non-votable. It only says bow a 
budget is to be arranged, and nothing 
more. If a Governor desires, in the 
exercise of his special responsibilities, 
to see extra expenditure incurred, whe- 
ther under the votable or the non- 
votable Heads, that is to say, for 
example, if he desires ro see additional 
expenditure on a non-votable Head 
such as pay of the services, or addi- 
tional expenditure on a votable Head 
such as the Police Force, then he will 
have those put in the budget and 
shown separately under the provisions 
of sub-section (b) of Proposal 96. That 
does not alter the fact lhat they are 


votable or non-votable, but if the appro-i 
priations he has asked for are not 
voted by the Legislature, then, under the 
provisions of Proposal he can tcoure 
that they stand as appropriations, which 
is equivalent to our present procedure 
of certification. That is the explana- 
tion of that. 

6408. I follow that. May I ask Sir 
Samuel and Sir Malcolm to follow the 
second paragraph of Clause 99. At 
the conclusion of the budget proeepd- 
ings the Governor will authenticate by 
his signature all appropriations ” — that 
is the first clause. In the second para- 
graph it says : In the appropriations 
so authenticated the Governor will be 
empowered to include any additional 
amounts which he regards as necessary 
for the discharge of any of his siiecial 
responsibilities — there is a separate 
provision for the class of case which 
has been so clearly described by Sir 
Samuel and by Sir Malcolm— so, 
however, that the total amount authen- 
ticated under any head is not in excess 
of the amount originally laid before the 
Legislature under that head in the 
statement of proposals for appropria- 
tion.^’ I want to know what these 
additional amounts are, if they are not 
the amounts which Sir Malcolm has 
just described to us ? — These .amounts 
cannot exceed the original amount for 
which he has asked in the Budget. 
Ttere may be a variaiion in the 
amounts, but the total cannot exceed 
the amount put down ongiuailv in the 
Budget ; that is to say, he cannot 'vhen 
the Budget is coneluclod put in addi- 
tional amounts for his own purposes. 

Mr. Rangasivami lyenger,] But .what 
is the need for altering the Budget 
after it is passed by the Legislature ? 

Sir A. P. Patro. 

6409. Suppose an item has been out 
down by the Legislature, and ti surplus 
grant has been asked for, 100,000 rupees, 
then he can only restore to the extent 
he originally asked for in the Budget 
and no more ? — That is *^ 0 . 

Mr, Rangaswami lyenger. 

6410. In other words, if he has put 
down certain amounts for the exercise 
of his special responsiblMie'^, they, by 
that very fact, become non -votable and 
the Council cannot touch them ? — (Sir 
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Samuel JSoave,) No, tliat is not so at 
all. (Six 'Malcolm Hailey.) They be- 
come votable, but if the Council touches 
them, he can restore tlicin. 

Sir Joseph Nalk] Hay I suggest that 
the procedure is very clearly indicated 
in paragraph 39 of the Introduction ? 

. Mx, M. B. Jayaher, 

6411. I take it, Sir Samuel, that you 
are aware that the Governor’s Instru- 
ment of Instructions has been used in 
many Dominion Constitutions for the 
purpose of securing Constitutional 
advance within certain limits by vary- 
ing them from time to time ^ — (Sir 
Samuel Hoare.) Yes, that is so. 

6412. Can I take it that it is the in- 
tention of His Majesty *s Government 
to leave for similar purposes enough 
scope and latitude in the Constitution 
Act ? — Provided ahvays that the In- 
structions have the sanction behind 
them of the two Houses of Parliament. 

6413. I mean, subject to Proposal 
64 Yes. 

6414. I am speaking, subject to Pro- 
posal 64 ? — ^Yes, that is I he ease. 

Sir Tej Baha&iir Sapn^.] Sir Samuel, 
I propose to ask you just a few general 
questions, and then to refer to you cer- 
tain sections which I want io clear itp. 
You have been explaining to us during 
the last three days the Constitution for 
the Provinces : Am I right in assuming 
that you look upon that Constitution as 
a part of an integral whole including the 
Constitution of the Centre ? 

6415. Yes ; I have always said so, and 
I maintain that position. 

6416. This Part of the White* Paper, 
the Part of the White Paper which 
deals with the Provinces, has a direct 
relation to the Centre ?— Yes. The two 
have been worked out certainly as parts 
of a comprehensive whole. 

6417. I want to be still more clear 
about it, because that is a matter of 
very great importance from our point of 
view. Supposing Part I of the White 
Paper which deals with uho C^rntre were 
to he taken out altogether or dropped ? 
I can imagine Part II, which deals with 
the Provinces, requiring very material 
alteration under those circumstances ? — 
I would not like to sav how much altera- 
tion it would or would not involve until 


I had looked very carefully into it. It 
would certainl37' be true to say that some 
alteration would be necessary. 

6418. How, coming to the t question of 
the nominated Minister, which was put 
to you by Sir Austen Chamberlain the 
other day, have you sati died yourself as 
to whether Indian opinion here or 
Indian opinion in India will favour the 
inclusion of such a nominated Minis- 
ter ? — ^Ho ; I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting either ihe Delegates 
here or opinion in India ui^on the pro- 
posal. It was something in the nature 
of a new proposal, Hicherlo, I think, 
we had contemplated that a nomination 
of that kind would, or would not, be 
made ^.t the discretion of ihe Governor. 
I do not think we had contemplated 
the contingency of a nomination being 
made upon the advice of his ^Ministers, 
and I should welcome any opinion that 
Delegates here would give me on the 
subject. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.] I do not 
want to interiupt the cross-examination, 
but I may sav" that I am definitely op- 
posed to it, as I think ’t v>i]l destroy 
the growth of Partv sy stein in India, 
quite apart from other reasons. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain,'} I hope we 
may have an opportuniiv of discussing 
that. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru,} Yes. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain,} I will not 
interrupt now. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

6419. How with regard to Second 
Chambers. Putting it at the lowest, is 
it or is it not correct that so far as 
Indian opinion is concerned, it is not 
overwhelmingly in favour of Second 
Chambers in the Provinces ? — ^I should 
think that would be the case ; but I 
think it would be equally true to say 
that opinion was not overwhelmingly 
against the proposal. 

6420. Take, for instance, the three 
Provinces in respect of which the re- 
commendation is that there should be 
Second Chambers, and if vou look to 
the numbers which are provided for the 
Second Chamb^’rs for each one of those 
Provinces, are you satisfied that you 
could get an adequate number of men 
of the type who ordinnflly go into the 
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Second Chamber and exercise ITie func- 
tion of a revising body — ^the United 
Provinces, Bihar and Bengal ? — think 
certainly with Bengal. What does Sir 
Malcolm say about the TTnitod Pro- 
vinces ? 

6421. Sixty in the United Pi*ovinccs, 
and, I believe, the number of men in 
Bengal is 65 ? — (Sir Malcolm Hailey*) I 
think I should rather regi^et it, if I had 
to say that a Province of 49,000,000 
people with five Universities in it and a 
long record of political work could not 
provide 60 fitting representatives for 
an Upper Chamber. 

6422. I am not referring to the 
Universities. I am talking of the 
Zamindars from whom you will recruit. 
Can you say, from your experience of 
the United Provinces that you can have 
60 men belonging to that body who can 
effectively perform the function of a I’e- 
vismg body ? — will not admit in the 
firsi ]daee that it i> entirely Zamindars 
from whom we should recruit. The pro- 
posals for the Constitution o£ the See<iOd 
Chamber have not been definitely laid 
down in the White Paoer, but ‘-ixch pro- 
posals as there are, give you not only a 
high franchise but a sii£>gvsrion that you 
should take representatives from men of 
experience and position in various classes 
of society, and T contemplate that the 
result of those proposals will be that 
you will take not only Zamindars but 
men of position in the commercial world, 
and men who have been officials, who 
have served in the judicature or have 
secured positions in the local bodies. It 
ought not to be difficult to find 60 fitting 
men from among thoso clas«ies. 

6423. Then coming to some sections, 
will yon kindly turn to Proposal 65, 
where you say : ^ ‘ The Governoi ’s salary 
will be fixed by the Constitution Act, and 
all other payments in respect of his 
personal allowances, or the salaries and 
allowances of his per‘?onal and secre- 
tarial staff, will be fixed by Order-in- 
Couneil You know that there is a 
great difference in tlie s*ilarics of 
Governors in various Provinces. Is it 
intended to maintain the present scale 
everywhere, or to revise the scale of 
salaries ? — (Sir Samuel Hoart\) T think 
we should greatly prefer to keep our 
hands free and to consider the situation 
at the time, no doubt Province by Pro- 
vince. 


6424. For instance, the Governor of 
Assam gets the lowest ^^alary ; then the 
Governor of the Central Provinces gets 
a slightly higher salary ; then the 
Governor of the Presidencies and the 
Governor of the United Provinces get 
one scale of salary ; the Govcinor of 
Bihar and of the Punjab get a smaller 
salary. What is your antieipatum f — 
To be quite frank, I have noc got one 
at the moment. 

6425. But I hope yon vv^ill go into •‘his 
question ? — Certainly we ^hall Iiave to at 
some time. 

6426. I will not trouble you with No. 

67, because Mr. Jayakar has already imt 
to you that question. Com big to Recti on 
70, which deals with the safeguards : 
Am I right in assuming that your 
scheme is this, that the entire sphere 
of the administration is to be divided 
into two narts, one being within the 
control of the Minister and the other 
being within the control of the Govt^rn- 
or, and it was only when any ^)ne of 
tho'^e contingencies arises, which are 
mentioned here, that the Goveimor ‘v^ill 
be required to exercise these functions ? 
— ^No, there are not two distinct fields. 
You cannot say, if you look at the list 
of the special responsibilirics, in No. 70, 
that they cover separate Departments 
of Government ; they are dntm«^ extend- 
ing over many fields of Government, but 
the Governor can only intervene in the 
case in which those duties en- 

dangered. 

6427. Take, for instance, Tjand Reve- 
nue, Forests or Excise : There are no 
safeguards provided ihere. The Gor- 
emor could under no circunl•^tanees 
intervene in regard to those matters ; 
he could intervene only in regard to 
peace and tranquillity of th#^ Province ? 
— ^I can conceive — it may be very un- 
likely, but there might be a great emer- 
gency arising over some very dam;erous 
action taken, say, with Laud Revenue, 
and in that case, if there was n grave 
menace to the stability of the Province 
then the Gov’ernor could intervene ; but 
there is no question whatever of bis 
intervening in the normal atlmiuistration 
of Departments of that kird. 

6428. He can only intervene in regard 
to Land Revenue, Forests and Excise, if 
the action of the Legislature or the 
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Minister endangered any one of the 
responsibilities V — ^Yes, certainly. 

6429. But not otherwise 9— Not other- 
wise. 

Mr. M, E. Jayaher, 

6430. I just want to *ibk one question. 
Is it the conception of Proposal 70 that 
the special responsibility of the Govern- 
or covers the whole field of admmistra- 
tion, if the contingencies nientio]ied in 
that clause arise H — Only if the con- 
tingencies mentioned in the clause arise. 

6431. But they cover the whole field 
of administration ? — 1 think that is 
inherent in any scheme of safeguards. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

6432. Tal.e, for instance, the Oojisti- 
tution of the Revenue Courts, their 
powers and functions in the United 
Provinces, and things of that kind, 
would it be open to the local Legislature 
to modify or alter them 9 — Ye^. 

6433. Supposing the Legislature passed 
any law regulating the rolurlons of the 
landlords and the tenants, would the 
Governor step in on the ground that he 
apprehended very serious danger 9 — ^It 
would have to come within one or other 
of these fields of special responsibility. 
He could not go outside the list set out 
here. 

Lord Eustace Percy- 

6434. May I, just to clear up that 
point, ask a supplementary question ? 
It is not, is it, intended that the 
Governor's power of veto should be 
limited by his special responsibility 1 — • 
No ; there is no provision to that effect. 
I wonder whether it would make the 
position clearer to the Comin’ttee — ^I 
made some notes last night upon the 
general position of the Governor and 
his special responsibililie^ - if T read 
these notes out. They are quite short, 
my Lord Chairman. 

Chairman, 

6435. If you please 9—1 should like 
to say that the impression left upon 
my mind by some of the questions put 
to me yesterday and the &iy before js 
that they vere prompted by a concep- 
tion of the purpose and effect of the 
pro|:wsals relating to the Governor's 
special responsibilities vhich differs a 
good deal from my own. Some of the 


questions put to me seem to suggest 
that the questioner views the Governor 
of the White Paper selieine as having 
little or no contact with his Ministry 
in the affairs of his Government until 
he discovers that their proposals or 
their actions have compromised, or are 
about to compromise, his ability to 
discharge the responsibilities imi)Osed 
upon him personally liy the Constitu- 
tion Act ; whereupon the Goyernori 
suddenly intervenes in the affairs of 
some Department, overrules the !^Hnis- 
ler (or, perhaps, the collective Ministry, 
if they agree with their colleagues), 
is faced by resignations or, perhaps, 
himself resorts to dismissals, and pro- 
ceeds by a regular process, from over- 
ruling, through dismissal or resignation 
and dissolution, to the ultimate debacle 
of a breakdown of the Constituliou and 
the assumption of all powers into his 
own hands. In fact, if I understood 
Mr. lyenger correctly yesterday, he 
actually su^ested that there was really 
no need for the limitation of the 
responsibility of Ministers in the shape 
of the Governor 's special responsibilities, 
since the failure of Ministers to deal 
adequately with, for example, a grave 
menace to peace, would inevitably con- 
stitute a breakdown of the Constitu- 
tion, the Governor would always be 
able in the last resort to conduct 
matters in his own way through the 
^ ^ breakdown provision. ' ' Thi^ is not 
at all my conception of the purpose and 
effect of the White Paper scheme, and 
I venture to urge upon thf^‘ Committee 
and D(3legates a close study of para- 
graphs 23 to 44 of the Introduction, 
and particularly of paragraphs 26 and 
42. The point I wish to emphasise is 
that the special respondbilities " 
enumerated in paragraph 70 of the 
White Paper are not special su])jects 
(this is the important point) which are 
kept out from the purview of Ministers, 
and reserved for the control of the 
Governor. I should describe them i at her 
as signposts or labels iiidicaling to the 
Governor, and incidentally to his 
Ministers, certain purpo^orf the fulfil- 
ment of which the Governor is directed 
to secure, if necessary, by refusing to 
be guided by his Ministers' advice 
whenever he considers that the advice 
tendered to him would be inimical to 
the fulfilment of any of these purposes ; 
and, if necessary, again, by calling to 



Ms aid Ms special powers properly 
so-called in relation to legislation and 
finance. We are all agreed that the respoa- 
sible Government which is to result 
from these discussions is to be accom- 
panied by safeguards. One obvious 
means of providing a comprehensive 
safeguard would be to say that the 
Governor is to be free to make his ojra 
judgment as to the requirements of 
good governments^, the test in all 
matters as to whether he will or will 
not be guided by his Ministers^ advice, 
and, of course, to arm the Governor 
with the necessary powers to make his 
judgment effective. But, although such 
a plan might result in fact in responsible 
government it would hardly bear the 
stamp of responsible government, on the 
face of it. The difficulty arises when 
you try to limit your safeguarding pro- 
visions with the object (to the extent to 
which you do limit and define) of leaving 
the rest of the field free for the exer- 
cise of Ministerial responsibility. The 
device of limitation by division of sub- 
jects or Departments is dead under our 
scheme for the Provinces. The plan of 
the White Paper is to limit by carefully 
defined purposes : and the basic assump- 
tions which I make for the working of 
this plan are, firstly, that there wifi be 
no necessary confiixct between a Gov- 
ernor and his Ministers and Legislature 
as to the desirability of securing the 
purposes we have specified, and, second- 
ly, that the Governor who is and must 
be in form the Executive (that is, the 
Crown ^s deputy, for the purpose of 
administering the Government) will 
work throughout in the closest touch 
with the Ministei’s whom he appoints in 
order that he may pass on to them the 
responsibility for the Government to 
the fullest extent which is compatible 
with the fulfilment of his own defined 
responsibilities to the Crown and Par- 
liament ] and thirdly, when occasion 
does arise ^ for implementing his owm 
responsibilities, the Governor’s powm’3 
for this purpose must be clear and 
effective and unquestionable and that 
he must be free to use them in the way 
that seems to him best suited to the 
particular situation with which he "is 
called upon to deal. 

6436. Thank you. Before I pass on 
to another Clause of the White Paper I 
should like to clear up one or two more 
points under Clause 70. Take, for in- 


stance, a ease like this : The United 
Provinces Legislative Council or As- 
sembly proposes to pass legislation con- 
ferring upon the tenants at will, or 
non-oeeupancy tenants, full occupancy 
rights. Would it be open to the Gov-^ 
emor under one of these Clauses to in- 
terfere ? — (Sir Malcolm Hailey.) It 
would not be open to him to interfere 
on the administrative side under Clause 
70 unless any action contemplated by 
Ministers in that regard was likely to 
give rise to any grave menace to peace, 
or it might be to impinge on the legi- 
timate interests of mmoxuties, though, 
personally, I tMnk it would be some- 
what difficult to bring either of the two 
classes, who would be brought into con- 
flict by such legislation, under that 
clause. His power of refusing assent 
would not be affected by anything in 
Clause 70, that is to say, it would not 
by Clause 70 itself be confined to main- 
taining his special responsibfiities. In 
the terms of the Constitution at all 
events his power of refusing assent is 
not fettered by any prescription that he 
can only exercise it in pursuance of Ms 
special responsibilities. 

6437. Sir Malcolm, would you con- 
sider this ease 9 I am not talking of 
any administrative action on the part 
of the Government, but of ^gislative 
action. Supposing the United Pro- 
vinces Legislative Council passed an 
Act conferring upon the tenants ft^l 
occuijancy rights, and the Zamindars in 
your Province objected to that, would 
the Governor in a case like that be jus- 
tified in interfering merely because the 
Zamindars are opposed to the extension 
of the rights of the tenants 9 — ^You mean, 
would he be justified in refusing Ms 
assent to legislation 9 

643t8. That ^is db^erent. Interfering 
under any one of these Clause 70 sub- 
clauses, could the Governor then say : 

Government is going to lose the 
support of the Zamindars. It is going 
to create dissatisfaction among them 
which may ultimately lead to the dis- 
turbance of peace and tranquillity on 
the part of the Zamindars, therefore I 
am justified in interfering there ” 9 — ^I 
think that must remain for the judgment 
and conscience of the Governor of the 
time how far he judges of the circum- 
stances that are likely to arise out of 
such proposals, and how far he is will- 



ing to press his own interpretation of 
sub-elause (a) of Clause 70. 

Marcgpess of Salisbury, 

6439. I understand Clause 70 has no 
be^iring whatever on the legislative 
power of the Governor. Constitution- 
-ally he is quite free to withhold his 
consent to legislation without any refer- 
ence to Clause 70 whatever. Is not that 
so ? — Constitutionally, that is so. 

Dr. jB, Ambedkar. 

6440. I want to pursue this point a 
stage further. You said that would de- 
pend on the eircumstanees of the ease. 
That was not the question of Sir Tej 
Sapru. The question is, is this Clause 
wide enough to give the power to inter- 
vene and say : No, this wull interfere 
with peace and tranquillity, and I will 
not allow you to introduce this legisla- 
tion ’’ 9— The Clause is merely wide 
enough to allow the Governor to tsihe 
action if he is convinced that it wUl 
lead t3 a grave menace to the peace 
and tranquillity of the Province, not 
merely that he thinks such legislation is 
undesirable in the interests of one dass 
or another. 

6i4L If he comes to that conclusion 
this clause is wide enough for him* to 
say : I will not allow you to proceed 
with such legislation can only 

say we have had in the United Provinces 
within the lubt two years the menace of 
very grave trouble indeed arising out 
of the agrarian situation^ and dealing 
with the rental question. There wag a 
stage then when, in my opinion, this 
clause would undoubtedly have applied, 
but it would have applied because there 
was threatening of actual risings of 
tenants in certain parts of the Province. 

I would not have held that it would 
have applied if it had been merely the 
case that one class or other would have 
been prejudicially affected by the Legis- 
lature. 

Mr. M, E. Jayaker, 

6M2. Supposing in the Provincial 
Legislature a Bill is introduced for the 
purpose of allowing the depressed class- 
es people to enter certain public 
temples, and it causes commotion in the 
Orthodox Hindu community who 
threaten to create a disturbance, will it 


enable the Governor of the Province to 
interfere on the ground that he is doing 
so for the prevention of a grave menace 
to the peace and tranquillity of the 
Province and stop the Bill Not 
unless the grave menace is in his nund 
a visible one and imminent. 

6443. He will be the sole judge of 
that?— Yes. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

6444. Did you say a ^ Visible 
one ? — may not have chosen the words 
very well, but I think a Governor would 
say to himself : If it is only likely 
that at some very distant date some 
trouble may arise, or if I have only a 
vague fear that this may cause trouble ’ % 
then I do not think that in his con- 
science he could say that that clause 
applied, but if he saw, as he very well 
might see, that as soon as this legisla- 
tion was brought forward excitement 
was rising } people were actually re- 
sorting almost at the time to violence — 
if from that he drew the conclusion 
that as soon as any action was taken 
under such a Bill there would 'be 
VxoJence and a grave menace to tran- 
quillity, then under this clause he would 
have undoubtedly not only liie right but 
the obligation of interfering. 

6445. Whatever adjective vou use 
there is no word like visible ' or 

imminent to be found in the clause 
in che White Paper ?*— No, and that is 
uhy I withdrew those words. I tried 
to amend them afterw’ards. 

6446. I am not criticising your choice 
or adjectives. Please do not think that 
for a moment, but there is no adjective 
of any kind. It is quite clear The 
prevention of any grave menace to the 
peace or tranquillity of the Province or 
any part thereof Yes, and I was 
aware that those words were not very 
well chosen. 1 was tiying to get into 
the attitude of mind of a Governor who 
was faced with a trouble of that Lmd. 

6447. We are very much obliged to 
you, but what you really mean is that 
these words ought to be amended ?— No, 

I do not. ’ 


Lord Irwin, 

6448. What Sir Malcolm meant, I 
should have thought, was that the inter- 
pretation of these words in a good numy 



cases o£ administration would be a 
matter of discretion of the Oovernor. 
Hu was trying to interpret how the 
Governor’s mind worked ? — Tiiat is so. 
I was trying to get into the mind of the 
Governor when ne was looking nt the 
circumstances and tiie words if the Act. 

Marquess of Beading, 

G449. I understood Sir Mulcolin to oe 
drawing the distiuctictfi between a 
Governor considering for ’he purpose of 
exercibjig his powers under the special 
responsibility and the ease wncre he 
thinks * ^ in the immediate i uta^'e r^s far 
as I can see there ib grave menace ” in 
which, according to him, he would be 
bound to act. But he may think chat in 
a year or two’s time, in consequence of 
development, and so on, or some con- 
siderable time ahead, there may be a 
grave menace in which case, I under- 
stood Sir Malcolm to say, putting thoi^e 
facts merely for the purpose of bringing 
out his point, he did not Jiink in the 
latter case he would be justified in inter- 
fering at that moment. Is that right, 
Sir Malcolm f — Yes, iluil was generally 
my meaning. 

Marquess of Zetland,] It must always 
depend on the judgjuoixt tlie Gov- 
ernor. He has complete power imder 
this clause. 

Marquess of Beading,] Complete. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

6450. Your view, Sir Malcolm, is that 
the Governor must use his discretion in 
the light of the particular circumstances 
when they arise ?- -Yes. 

6451. And that it is impossible to lay 
down any precise rule beforehand ? — 
Certaiuly. 

Lord Banheillour,] On the face ot' this 
clause it refers to administration only. 
Does Sir Malcolm interpret the word 

administration ” as including^ the 
supervision of legislation before it is 
passed by the Issombiy 

Lord Eustace Percy,] Clause 94. 

Lord Banheillour,] Is that covered by 
the word ‘‘ administration ” ? It does 
not seem to imply anything to do mth 
administration. We are talking of 
Clause 70. That* is what I wanted to 
know. 

Lord Eustace Percy,] Clause 94. 


Lord Bankeillour,] Yes, I thinu. that 
answers it. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

6452. I understand Clause 94 would 
be one of the clauses which would be In- 
cluded. That would be one of the 
things which he might be guided by, 
according xo Sir Malcolm’s canons ? — 
11 we are to draw a distinction between 
administration and legislation,^ Clause 
70 does apply in terms to administration. 
The clauses which apply to legislation 
are Clauses 88 and 89, in which the 
Governor’s power of refusing assent is 
not fettered by any special condition 
laid down in the Constitution, and Clause 
94 in which it is laid down that the 
Governor can intervene on the introduc- 
tion of a Bill, or on any amendment of 
a Bill, but, in this respect, his power of 
intervention is limited to the discharge 
of his special responsibilities. 

Marquess of Salisbxwy. 

6453. But it is not suggested, is it, 
that in Clause 88 the Qnvernor would be 
limited by the provisions of Clause 70 ? 
— Xo. 

6454. You mentioned Clause 88 then ? 
— ^Because, as the Secretary of State said 
yesterday, in answer to a question, that 
is a general power, and is not limited 
to the exercise of special responsibili- 
ties. 

Mr. Zaf railed Khan, 

6455. If Mr. lyenger will i^ermit me 
an intervention, may I put this to Sir 
Malcolm Hailey. That is the interpre- 
tation to be put upon this clause. 
Would Sir Malcolm Hailey consider this, 
that whatever measure was before the 
Cabinet, whether a mea^^ure of proposed 
legislation, or of administration, or any 
other measure of policy, and any sec- 
tion of the population of the Province 
was opposed to that measure, then all 
that they have to do to atiract the inter- 
vention of the Governor would be to 
start an agitation, and to threaten 
violence, and, if they know that the 
Governor has a power of intervention 
in such eases, the surest way of {start- 
ing an agitation would be to say that if 
you carry agitation to a certain point 
the Governor will interfere. ‘Would 
it not be putting a premium on agitation 



to give to the Governor power to inter- 
vene outside law and order under this 
Clause think, if I may say so, your 
intoipreiation puts a certain limitation 
on the good sense of the Governor. I 
think the Governor would he able to dis- 
criminate between a factious agitation 
used for the purpose of putting pressure 
on him, and a real agitation which might, 
lead to a menace to peace and tran- 
quillity. 

6456. Unless an agitation is genuine 
in the sense that it continues from day 
to day, and goes on increasing in 
volume, the Governor will 5iot intervene. 
Supposing it is with the object of 
putting pressure on the Governor, how 
is he to get out of this difficulty that 
the agitation goes on growing in volume 
every day, because he has not interfered. 
Would not the mere fact that he has 
power of intervention outside law and 
order, in order to prevent legislation, fell 
the people that one means of obtaining 
the redress and stopping this policy was 
to go on putting greater and greater 
pressure on the Governor, otherwise he 
would not exercise his discretion . in 
their favour ? — imagine that is a 
method by which you put pressure on 
Governments in any country, and Gov- 
ernments always have to decide whether 
they will yield to pressure or not. In 
this case you are not merely putting 
pressure on the Governor, but you would 
be putting pressure, as a matter of 
fact, not merely on the Governor, but 
on the Governor and his jMCinisters, a ad 
the Ministers would then have to decide 
on their policy with the Governor. 

Marquess of Lothian, 

6457. In the exercise of this responsi- 
bility will not the Governor have to con- 
sider just as much whether to interfere 
and overrule his Ministers will not lead 
to a greater menace to peace and tran- 
quillity than to yield to a factious agi- 
tation outside ? — That ' is one of the 
many difficult circumstances which I 
think the Governor would have to decide 
on. I would have thought, speaking 
with general and not special knowledge, 
that in the kind of case suggested by 
Mr. Zafrulla Khan, the Ministe;s would 
really be fighting that kind of factious 
agitation. The Ministers presumably 
would not at all wish the Governor to 
intervene over their heads, and it would 


be very much to fche interests of the 
Ministers to suppress it. I would have 
thought th« main brunt would have 
fallen upon the Ministers. 

Marquess of Eeading.] May I make a 
suggestion : That in the presejit day, 
and certainly for the la.-’t ten years, 
since the Eeforms, not to go back fur- 
ther than that, the Governor-General 
has always had this responsibility upon 
him during the whole of that time and 
has had to exercise it. All this kiud^of 
question comes up to the Governor- 
General who has then to make up Iiis 
mind as to whether or not it is a fac- 
tious opposition. Ecally what he deter- 
mines for himself is : Is it a gxcat 
menace, in which case, he mubt inter- 
vene. Of course, there are differences. 
We are talking about responsible 
Ministers, hut it does not alter the fact 
that the kind of responsibility w'hich is 
here put upon the Governor is exactly 
the same kind of respondbility which 
has been upon the Gove^mor-General 
both under the Act of 1919 and also in 
the direction in which he has always 
been expected to administer his Office, 
and has administered it. Ho has al- 
ways been responsible io interfere if 
there was grave menace to peace and 
tranquillity. 

Chairman,] I suggest to the Com- 
mittee and the Delegates that if this 
matter requires further elucidation, it 
may probably he dealt with daring the 
discussions which are to follow the evi- 
dence given by the Secretary of State. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

6458. Very well. I will pass on to 
other clauses. Will you kindly l^ok at 
clauses (5) and (c) ^ There you have 
the words : legitimate interest of the 
minority and legitimate interest of the 
Services Do you mean by the words 

legitimate interest^’ anvUiing more 
than those interests which have been 
guaranteed io them by the Constitutrni ? 
— In the ease of the minorities, I thmk 
you must use a general term •, I do nv^t 
see how you can very well specify it 
more definitely. In the case of the 
Services, we can come in greater detail 
to that later, hut we* do feel that th'jre' 
is something necessary over and above 
the written words in rules and contracts. 
The other ease that we have in mind is 
the case of a hostile Government, ttat 



without actually breaking any of the 
rules, yet makes it quite imi)ossible, in 
one way or another, for the Services, to 
carry out their duties. 

6459. Now will you kindly turn to 
clauses 92 and 93. Clauses *92 and 93 
provide a special procedure, which aj-e to 
be known as Governor’s Acts ? — ^Yes. 

6460. I take it that under those two 
clauses, 92 and 93, when the Governor 
decides to have a Governor’s Act pass- 
ed, he must first go to the Legislative 
Assembly. I draw atteni.ion to the 
words that he will be empowered at 
his discretion I do not understand 
them to mean in the context that the 
Governor may dispense with the neqes- 
sity of going to the Legislative 
Assembly and ofi-hand pass an Act of 
liis own ; that is to say, if lie desires to 
have an Act like that passed, then he 
must follow a certain procedure ? — 
The two kinds of Governor’s action that 
we contemplated here was, one, by 
Ordinance to meet situations of a tran- 
sitory character, and, two, more per- 
manent Acts to meet a more perma- 
nent situation. In the case of the Ordi- 
nances, he would be entitled to act how 
he wishes ; in the ea"-e of a Governor’s 
Act, I assume that he would go to the 
Council, in the first instance. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.] That is how 
I inteipret it. 

Marquess of Beading.] He must. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

6461. Yes. Do you think that this 
provision is likely to interfere with the 
responsibility of the Ministers and with 
the loyalty of the Legislature to the 
Ministers or to their Party Leaders "1 — 
It seems to me to he inherent in any 
system in which the Governor’s powers 
are to he effective of the purposes, 
namely, that he should he able to carry 
them into effect by a temporary measure 
like an ordinance or by a more per- 
manent measure like an Act. 

6462. If you are giving the Governor 
the power to pass ordinances, why can- 
not you give the Governor the power to 
pass his special Acts, if he may take his 
courage in Hs own hand and pass an 
Act, instead of blurring his responsibility 
with that of th3 Ministers ? — This is a 
question that Sir Tej raises again this 
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morning upon which we have had a good 
deal of previous discussion, and it is a 
question, I think, in which there is 
certainly justification for differences ^ of 
opinion. Sir Tej has taken the view 
that the Governor’s action of this kind 
should not only be distinct from ordinary 
legislative action, but should appear to 
be distinct. 

6463. Yes ? — Sir Tej is afraid that if 
this action of the Governor appears as 
the act of the Legislature, the responsi- 
bility of the Legislature will be blurred 
and, possibly, the responsibility of the 
Executive, and the general position of 
the Chamber and the Legislative organs 
in the Provinces will be undermined. 
That is one point of view. The other 
point of view is that it is worth while 
giving the Governor the opportunity to 
carry the Legislature with him, and it 
is worth risking something of this danger 
of blurring responsibility in order that, 
if possible, the Governor should carry the 
Legislature with him. On that account, 
we, taking that view, have made pro- 
posals under which it is possible for the 
Governor to carry the Legislature with 
him by introducing an Act of this kind, 
and, if possible, getting the support of 
the Legislature. If, of course, he fails 
to get that support, he must have power 
to enact the legislation himself, but it 
is really an issue for the Committee to 
consider between the danger that Sir Tej 
foresees of blurring responsibility, and 
the advantage that we see in our pro- 
posals of giving the Governor an oppor- 
tunity of trying to taJie the Legislature 
with him. 


Archbishop of Canterhury. 

6464. One word, Seeretaiy of State, 
ontemplating the case when the Gover- 
3r has approached the Legislature and 
mes to carry it with him for some 
)ecial Bill and he fails, is not any action 
lat he then takes prejudiced because 
5 has openly failed to carry the Legis- 
iure with him ?— No, his powers are m 
3 way ifif ringed, 

6465. His powers wiH not be, but his 
osition will he very much the worse i± 
5 has formally approached the Legisla- 
ire and the Legislature has refused to 
.ve him any sanction. Would it not be 
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Ijoiter for him that he should take the 
re^jpousibility from the first in his own 
hands ? — It is, as I say, a question to 
which there is no perfect answer. Upon 
the whole, I take the view that it is 
better ihat the Governor should try to 
take the Legislature with him. 

Marquess of Salisbury,] Might I put 
a question just on the mechanical diffi- 
culty of how it is going to work, if Sir 
Tej will allow me for a moment ? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru,] Certainly, 
my Lord. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

6466. Ex hypothesis the Governor is 
not working with his ^linisters, because, 
othei*wise the simpler plan would be for 
the Ministers to introduce the Bill, so 
ex hypothesis he is not working with his 
Ministers. Then who is going to intro- 
duce the Bill and who is going to defend 
it and explain it in the Legislature ? — 
He sends a message. The governor is 
entitled to send a message to the Legis- 
lature asking for legislation. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

6467. 92 (h) deals with the Message ; 
under 92 fa) he presents or causes to be 
presented, a Bill with a message. Then 
how is the Bill to be contained in the 
message ? — Yes. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

6468. No one knows better than the 
Secretary of State that you do not merely 
send a Bill and lay it on the Table ; 
somebody must be ffiere to explain and 
defend its provisions, and so on. Who 
is going to do all that under those cir- 
cumstances ? — The Governor would have 
to find somebody who would take the 
responsibility of introducing it. If he 
could not find anybody, obviously, cadit 
questiOy he would have to act motu 
proprioy on his own initiative. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

64:69, Pursuing that very line, because 
I was coming to it, the Prime Minister 
or the Governor is definitely apposed to 
the policy of the Govemoris Conference 
upon a proposed Bill, The Governor 
then approaches the Leader of the 


Opposition who wants to turn out the 
Prime Minister of the day, and the 
Leader of the Opposition says “ Yes, 
I am ready to pilot your Bill”. That 
would introduce an element of great 
demoralisation in the whole Government 
and in the whole Council. The Governor 
has got no official representative of his 
who will fight for that Bill. The Leader 
of the Opposition will simply turn out 
the Minister of the day and say ; “ Yes, 

I am willing to oblige you, and inci- 
dentally, to put myself in the line of the 
Prime Minister It introduces an ele- 
ment of great demoralisation in whole 
Council ? — My Lord Chairman, I have 
never regarded a question of this kind 
as a question of principle. It is really 
one of those questions in which every 
justifiable criticism can be made against 
either course. Upon the whole, I have 
thought it was better to give the 
Governor this chance to carry the Legis- 
lature with him. None the less, I am 
quite conscious of the kind of difficulties 
that Sir Tej has suggested, and it is a 
ease of weighing up the objections to 
each of these two courses. 

Lord Irwin, 

6470. May I the Secretary of 

State one question ? — ^Is it not the case 
that those who considered this plan be- 
fore it was concluded in the White 
Paper, were conscious of all these diffi- 
culties, but were anxious, if possible, to 
devise some machinery by which the 
general public opinion might he taken 
into greater account than is possible in 
the case of ordinances. I am sure Lord 
Reading, and I myself, certainly, coffid 
quote eases in which we found great in- 
convenience in an analogous situation in 
which, having made a Bill the subject of 
a recommendation to the Assembly, it 
was not thereafter •possible to take any 
account of any suggestions for a com- 
promise made by the popular element in 
the Assembly, without tearing the whole 
thing up and beginning again at the 
beginning, for which there was very, 
often not time. This plan, which I am 
quite sure the Secretary of State is fully 
conscious of the difficulties of, was de- 
vised with a view of trying to get public 
opinion and the view of the Governor 
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and tlie Governor-General, as the case 
ma3’ be, together ? — Lord Irwin has ex- 
pressed very exactly the views that did 
lead ns both in the Round Table Con- 
ference and subsequently to make this 
proposal. It was exactly with that 
object in mind that we made these pro- 
posals. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

6471. Sir Samuel, may I put it to you 
like this : There is the danger at the 
conomencement of this procedure con- 
templated by section 92 of undermining 
the authority of the Government of the 
day and bringing it into conflict with its 
own Legislature. On the other hand, 
there is the danger of the Governor's 
authority being undermined if the Legis- 
lature refuses to listen to his advice and 
to pass that Act ; and the third point 
is, that any machinery that you may 
devise for a Bill like that to go through, 
it is bound to be imperfect in the absence 
of an official bloc. Now taking these 
three points into consideration, would 
you please tell us whether you would 
take the matter further into considera- 
tion. I do not want anything more than 
that ? — I think, certainly in a question 
of this kind in which I have said at the 
very beginning it is just the kind of 
question upon which there are legitimate 
differences of opinion, obviously we must 
take into account the very strong 
objections that Sir Tej has made, and 
that were re-echoed, to some extent, by 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
but I would ask Sir Tej at the same time 
to consider the other side of it, too. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.l I have been 
considering it. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.'] May I just 
say before you leave that subject, I see 
the advantage of the Governor carrying 
the Legislature with him, if he can, but 
I cannot see that you have provided any 
machinery by which he could carry the 
Legislature with him. That is really the 
point of the Noble Marquess who sits 
next to me. 

Archbishop of Canterbury.] Might I, 
with great diffidence and with respect, 
ask the Secretary of State, in view of 
this discussion this morning, to ask 
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whether, having regard to the other 
safeguards, and having regard to all 
these difficulties which are mentioned to- 
day, 92 (a) is really necessary — I see a 
special point in 92 (h) — ^but whether 
92 (a) is really necessary. I think if he 
could tell us later on his considered 
judgment in that matter, it would be 
very helpful to us all. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] In considering 
that, I hope the Secretary of State will 
also consider that the mere presentation 
of a message, even if the Bin goes no 
further, might be very useful to the 
Assembly, supposing the Governor was 
contemplating a dissolution on the issue. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] But he is 
not obliged to send a Bill in order to 
And an opportunity of sending a message. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] But whether 
any special provision is necessary to 
enable him to put the message in the 
concrete terms of a Bill, is a matter for 
consideration. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru<-] Now may 
I ask you to consider this further point 
in ihis connection : Supposing the Gov- 
ernor's Act has been passed under the 
procedure contemplated by Clauses 92 
and 93, and a few months later the 
Legislature wants to repeal that Act, 
would it be open to the Legislature to do 
so, and, if so, subject to what conditions ? 
Who could repeal it ? 

Marquess of Salisbury.] The Govern- 
or could stop it, I suppose. 

Witness.] It would be a question 
really whether it was a Governor's Act 
or whether it was an Act of the Council. 
Supposing the Governor introduced it as 
a Governor's Act and in the course of 
the discussions it was found that it had 
the support of a majority in the Council,, 
it would then become an Act of the 
Council, and, as such, would be just like 
any other Act. If, on the other hand, 
it remained a Governor's Act, and the 
Legislature subsequently passed an 
amending or repealing Act, then '^e 
amending Act would have no validity 
against the Governor's Act. 

6472. But do you deny that it is open 
to the Legislature to pass an amending 
Act amending the Governors Act ? — If 
you recognize that, then I would submit 
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that it might introduce the element of 
deadlock between the Governor and the 
Legislature ? — A Bill of that kind could 
only be introduced with the previous 
sanction of the Governor. 

MTS. Is there anything to that effect 
in the White Paper ? — ^Yes ; Proposals 
119 and 120. 

Lord Ranheillour.] He could also 
stop an amending Act under 94. 

Sir Tej Bahadur 8apru. 

B473a. I suggest that has nothing to 
do with this, if you will look into it. 
I think there is an omission ? — I think 
ITo. 120 covers it. 

M74. But the consent to the introduc- 
tion has nothing to do with it f — (Sir 
Malcolm Hailey.) ^^The introduction in 
a Provincial Legislature of legislation on 
these latter subjects will require the con- 
sent of the Governor of the Province 
given in his discretion That is the 
last sentence of No. 120. 

Marquess of Beading.] That is the 
same as you have had hitherto. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

6475. Does it cover Nos. 92 and 93 9 — 
(Sir Samuel Hoare.) I am informed it 
is covered. It was intended to cover it. 

Marquess of Beading.] Does not it 
stand in the same position of principle 
as an ordinance, just in the same way ? — 
I think, apart from details of this 
Mnd, the main question is whether the 
Governor should have these powers or 
should not. As I say, I incline there to 
one view, but I quite realize there are 
these differences of opinion. We had 
better, in view of the differences of 
opinion that have been expressed, look 
at the question again. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

6475a. I will not trouble you any 
ftMher with regard to that. With re- 
gard to No. 103, I have only one ques- 
tion to ask : Ordinances to be passed 
under No. 103 relate strictly to matters 
coming under the Governor’s special 
responsibilities ? — ^Yes. 

6476. Could not the Governor easily 
obtain the emergency ordinances from 
file Governor-General ? — This again is 


one of the questions that we have con- 
sidered at some length in the past, 
namely, whether it is necessary for the 
Provincial Governor to have an ordin- 
ance-making power in addition to the 
ordinance-making power of the Governor- 
General. We have taken the view that, 
as a consequence of the introduction of 
Provincial Autonomy, the transference 
of Law and Order to the field of Pro- 
vincial subjects, the Provincial Govern- 
ors should have these powers. It is 
again one of those questions upon which 
differences of opinion have been ex- 
pressed, but we do definitely take the 
view that with Law and Order a Provin- 
cial subject, the Provincial Governor 
ought to have this ordinance-making 
power, always, of course, remembering 
that ultimately he is responsible to the 
Governor-General and ultimately to the 
Secretary of State and to Parliament. 

6477. Assuming Provincial autonomy, 
such as it is, the ultimate responsibility 
for the maintenance of Law and Order 
remains with the Qcvernor-General. 
He has the control of the Army ? — That 
is so. 

6478. Therefore, the integrity of Pro- 
vincial autonomy would not be affected 
if you were to confine this power of 
ordinance-making to the Governor- 
General, which would be decided in a 
few hours by the Governor-General at 
the instance of the Governor ? — I have 
always taken the view that it is more 
in conformity with at any rate my con- 
ception of Provincial autonomy that the 
Provincial Governors should have these 
powers. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaher. 

6479. May I put one question to clear 
this matter up ? — ^Yes, please. 

6480. I find that the scheme of the 
White Paper is that when the Governor 
acts in the field of special responsibility 
he is subject to the general supervision 
and control of the Governor-General ? — 
Yes. 

6481. Is it the case that when a 
Governor passes an ordinance under 
paragraph 103, operative in his own 
Province, has the Govefnor-General 
power to interfere with that ordinance 9 
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— Yes ; I slioidd say the Grovemor- 
General could stop the Governor from 
issuing the ordinance, but what I imagine 
would happen would be this : I can 
imagine that in situations of great 
gravity the Governor-General would take 
a very close part in what was happening 
within the field of a Provincial Govern- 
ors special responsibilities in a parti- 
cular Province. But I can also imagine 
that normally there would gi’ow up a 
convention between the Governor-Gene- 
ral and the Governor under which it 
would be understood that the Governor 
would act upon his own initiative with- 
in that convention. That is the kind of 
way in which I see the thing happen- 
ing in practice. 

Archbishop of Canterbury, 

6482. May I put this point, following 
up what Mr. Jayaker has said (the 
Secretary of State will know) : It 
seems to me very desirable that there 
should be some reference to the Governor- 
General before the Governor of a Pro- 
vince takes the very grave responsibility 
of issuing an ordinance of this kind. 
It might very conceivably provoke a good 
deal of difficulty in the Province with 
regard to which the Governor-General 
might ultimately, having regard to his 
position and ultimate force, be obliged 
to intervene, and yet he himself never 
be consulted about it beforehand. What 
I want to know is, whether it is possible 
to insert in No. 103 — after consultation 
with the Governor-General” ? — I think 
that would be a mistake. I think one 
must here again allow an element of 
latitude. In the case of a grave situa- 
tion, I cannot believe that the Governor- 
General would not be fully informed of 
what was happening and would not 
make his voice and, if necessaryi, his 
decision, heard. But, as I said just now, 

I think there may be other cases within 
a working convention that may require 
urgent treatment in which it would be 
better for the Governor to act at once 
on his own initiative. After all, those 
of us who are anxious to make Provincial 
autonomy as effective as possible do 
attach some importance to making it 
appear to be the Governor in the Pro- 
vince who is acting, even though the 
Gk>vemor-General constitutionally may be 


behind him. I believe myself that there 
is a good deal to be said in favour of a 
course of action that does give the 
Governor this power and does make it 
appear in the Province that it is he 
who is acting. 

Earl Feel, 

6183. You draw a distinction between 
the first ordinance and the renewal of 
the ordinance. You suggest that a con- 
vention should grow up anyhow as giv- 
ing some independence to a Governor as 
enacting the ordinance, but as regards 
the renewal of it, it seems to me a differ- 
ent situation aiises. That is far more 
serious, and if that is to be done it 
has to be put before Parliament and 
if it were to be put before Parliament 
It would go through the Governor-General 
and in that ease the Governor-General 
ought to have more authority, or exercise 
his authority more in the renewal ease 
than in the primary case, ought he not 1 
Of course, it would be more important 
if it had to be renewed. Yon would 
draw a distinction, therefore, between 
the convention in the first ease and in 
the renewal case ? — I should imagine that 
both situations would be covered by a 
convention. I cannot imagine for a 
moment that in the case of a renewal of 
ordinances in which Parliament has to 
give its sanction, the Governor- General 
would not be playing a very important 
part. After all, the ease for the renewal 
of the ordinances would have to come 
through the Governor-General as Lord 
Peel has just suggested. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain,^ Mr. Secre- 
tary of State, the Governor has a geo- 
graphically defined responsibility ? — ^Yes. 

6484. He must think of his Province ? 
— ^Yes. 

6485. And his responsibility is for his 
Province ; but the introduction of an 
ordinance in a Province might affect the 
general condition throughout British 
India ? — ^Yes, that is certainly so. 

6486. T tliink if it w'ere useful (only 
it w'ould not be useful) I could find in 
my memory cases where a Governor would 
have wished to act in respect of his par- 
ticular Province but was restrained from 
doing so for a time at any rate by the 
Governor-General in the larger interests 
of India as a whole. Ought not that 
case to be provided for not merely by a 
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convention but by some definite reference 
to the Governor-General ? — It certainly 
is provided for. The Governor-General 
has full powers to give what directions 
he thinlrR fit to the Provincial Governors. 

Archbishop of Canterbury, 

6487. Yes, but in the case in point the 
Provincial Governor who has to act in an 
emergency is under no obligation to let 
the Governor-General know what he is 
doing f — I am assuming that each of them 
knows fully what the other is doing. 

Marquess of Beading, 

6488. Secretary of State, it has hap- 
pened again and again, and Lord Irwin 
certainly will have had experience of it, 
that applications have been made by 
a Governor to the Governor-General 
under the present system where the 
Govemor has no power of issuing 
ordinances, to issue an ordinance when 
the Governor-General has taken the view 
that the time had not arrived, and would 
not grant it. I have had such cases 
time and again and I am sure Lord Irwin 
has. It has happened, to me. May I 
put to the Secretary of State for con- 
sideration — ^after all, it is a very diffi- 
cult matter — ^is not it desirable that it 
shotild be made quite clear that the 
Governor should never issue an ordinance 
without having consulted the Governor- 
General. A convention growing up may 
lead to aU kinds of difficulties. What I 
suggest to the Secretary of State is that, 
as he has pointed out to us, the Governor- 
General is ultimately responsible for all 
India, and he has to take everything into 
account. The Governor has only to deal 
with his Province, and it would lead to 
a very^ difficult situation. What I am 
suggesting is that you might possibly 
have difficulties arising between the 
Governor and the Governor-General if 
to Governor issued an ordinance with- 
out having consulted the Governor- 
General and having had his assent, be- 
muse he is under the supervision, direc- 
tion, and control of the Govemor- 
GeneraL Therefore, what I do suggestto 
Sir Samuel for Lis consideration is as to 
whether it should not be prescribed in 
this way, that it would be after con- 
sultation with the Governor-General. 
Whatever form it is T do not mind, but 
the important thing is that you should 


avoid getting into a possible conflict. 
The Governor pressed with the position 
in the Province, the Governor-General 
having the ultimate responsibility and 
seeing what the position is in all India, 
you should make quite clear at the first 
that there should not arise a conflict be- 
tween the Governor and the Governor- 
General on this point. Would you con- 
sider that. Secretary of State ? — I am 
quite ready to consider the suggestions 
that have been made, always keeping 
in mind my desire to make Provincial 
autonomy as effective as possible. I 
think, speaking ofChand, it might be 
possible to meet the views of some of the 
Members of the Committee in the in- 
structions to the Provincial Governors, 
but, be that as it may, I am quite ready 
to look into the question again, in view 
of the discussion, and to see whether we 
can reconcile the two points of view. 

Sir Tej Bahadur SapruJ] Pursuing 
this matter a little further, if you are 
to agree to the Governor obtaining the 
previous consent of the Governor-General 
before he issues an ordinance, why not 
leave the matter entirely in the hands 
of the Governor-General who may provide 
by his Indian ordinance for a grave situa- 
tion travelling to neighbouring Pro- 
vinces ? It is conceivable that the 
Governor of the United Provinces may 
take one view and the Governor of Bibar 
may take another view. 

Mr. ZafruUa Khan.] That is surely 
provided for already ; that surely would 
be possible. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

6489. In a ease like that the Governor- 
General will be the sole authority to pro- 
vide for the entire situation in the two 
Piroviuces ? — ^As Sir Tej knows, we have 
had a lot of discussion about this and 
there was a very strong view expressed 
at the last Round Table Conference in 
favour of the Provincial Governor having 
these powers, assuming that there was an 
ordinance-making power at all. 

6490. Not by me ? — ^ISTo, I would not say 
that at all. Sir Tej has always been 
perfectly consistent in his view. 

6491. I will pass to the next Proposal — 
No. 104. As regards No. 104, would you 
kindly tell us whether the procedure laid 
down in that paragraph is supposed to 
correspond as nearly as possible to the 
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English procedure of Order in Council 
and, if so, ^vill you kindly explain that ? 
I am only wanting information on that 
particular point ? — Speaking generally 
and without tying myself down to details, 
my answer would be Yes. We have an 
Act of Parliament which I think is called 
the Emergency Powers Act. 

6492. Yes, I know it ? — ^Under which it 
is possible for a Cabinet to advise the 
issue of Orders in Council, with the pro- 
viso that those Orders in Council have to 
be sanctioned by Parliament within a 
given time. 

6493. That is all I wanted to know in 
regard to that ? — ^Yes. 

6494. There was one question that I 
would like to put to Sir Malcolm Hailey. 
That is only that I am anxious that the 
position with regard to that should be 
clearly explained to the Committee. That 
is with regard to the judicial system. 
Take, for instance, the United Provinces, 
of w’hich Sir Malcolm Hailey is G-ovemor, 
and Tvith which he is quite familiar : So 
far as the civil side of the administration 
is concerned, will you kindly tell the Com- 
mittee what exactly is iiie measure of 
control which the High Court exercises 
over the civil administration of justice ? 
— (Sir Malcolm Bailey.) Sir Tej,^ no 
doubt, is not referring strictly to judicial 
control as contained in the Codes, but 
purely to administrative control. 

6495. Adiministrative control ? — The 
High Court recommends to the Local 
Government the appointments of the 
superior civil judicial officers. With re- 
gard to the recruitment of the inferior 
judicial officers, the High Court also 
makes its recommendations to the Local 
Government and those recommendations 
are practically invariably accepted by it. 

6496. Is it or is it not a fact, Sir 
Malcolm, that so far as the lowest grade 
in the United Provinces and in every 
other Provinces is concerned, whom we 
call IMxinsifs, they are recommended solely 
by the High Court f — Solely. 

6497. And upon their satisfying such 
tests as the High Court prescribed — 
That is the case in the United Provinces. 
In some Provinces the lowest grade of 
Civil Judges is actually^appointed under 
local legislature bv the High Court itself. 
It is the High Court, therefore, which 
lays down in effect the qualifications re- 
quired for recruitment to the judiciary, 


just as the High Court in itself controls 
the qualifications of advocates and legal 
representatives. The High Court recom- 
mends to the Local Government the trans- 
fers and^ postings of the higher officers 
of the Civil Judiciary. 

6498. Including the District Judges ? — 
Including the District Judges, and itself 
posts, transfers and gives leave to the 
lower Civil Judiciary, that is to say, the 
subordinate judges and the Munsifs. 

6499. Has that S3’stem, to your know- 
ledge, worked well, on the whole ? — ^Yes, 
it has worked so well that where the 
nominal power of recniitment and the 
like rests with the Local Government 
which acts on the recommendation of 
the High Court, I have recommended 
that we should Ixave a convention that 
the Local Government should invariably 
and without any question accept the 
opinion of the High Court, so that it 
practically amounts to complete control 
of the High Court. We consider that 
those are matters which are really best 
left in the hands of the High Court. 

Chairman May I remind you that the 
arrangement is that the Judicature, 
Federal, High and Supreme Courts, 
should be dealt with after Federation ? 
When you opened with this question I 
imagined you were about to relate it in 
some special waj?- to the matter of the 
Provinces which is that before the Com- 
mittee and Delegates at this moment. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

6500. There are two more que^^tions I 
can put and then I can conclude my 
examination. With regard to the Minis- 
terial side Sir Malcolm, you will agree 
that the Chief Justice has got the power 
to appoint the Ministerial staff of the 
High Court under the Statute as well as 
tender the Letters Patent ? — ^Under the 
Letters Patent. 

Marquess of Beadin^J Does not the 
whole of this question arise under the 
judicature f I only sxiggest it because it 
is opening up exactly the point which we 
shall have to go into. 

Sir TeJ Bahadur Sapru^ Very well, 
That is all that I want to put to you. 

Sir H. Gidney. 

6501. Secretary of State, in vour reply 
to Lord Salisbury on page 3 of the Evi- 
dence of the lltti day — ^the questions are 
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5623 and 5627 — you stated that the 
Cabinet would be formed from those per- 
sons who command the largest following. 
Further on, you said the Government has 
got to consider minorities. In answer to 
Question 5627, you elaborated the points 
and said : I mean minorities as we 
alwa3"s define them in dealing with Indian 
affairs, namely, the principal religious 
minorities.” Could you tell me what you 
mean by the principal religious 
minorities ? — ^I think Sir Henry Gidney 
knows as well as I do what I mean. I 
mean the minorities in the sense in which 
we have always discussed them at all the 
discussions at the Round Table Con- 
ferences. 

6502. Have we ever discussed them 
from a religious point of view ? — It may 
be that “ religious minorities ” was not 
a very carefully selected epithet } what I 
mean is the minorities in the sense we 
have always discussed them. 

6503. In reply to Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, which Sir Malcolm Hailey 
elaborated, he said that the Govemo-rs of 
the Presidencies should have an officer of 
the rank of a Counsellor, or that he should 
be of the status of a Counsellor. Wo-uld 
not that be introducing the appointment 
of a non-elected Minister, in a way ? — 
(Sir Malcolm Mailey.) Ho, Sir ; he is a 
personal officer attached to the Governor. 

6504. What would be his duties ? — 1 
am afraid that I could only say that his 
duties would be partly those now taken 
by a Private Secretary, but also, on a 
somewhat larger scale, those that will 
a:^e owing to the exercise of the in- 
dividual powers of the Gevemor. He 
would be in charge of the Governor’s 
Secretariat, and ^ he would be the in- 
formal representative of the Governor in 
discussions with visitors and on occasions, 
no doubt, with Ministers. 

6505. In reply to Major Cadogan, 
Secretary of State, you differentiated in 
reject of the Horth- Western Frontier 
trifial areas. Could you tell the Com- 
mittee whether the tiibal area is better 
than the other part of the Horth-West 
Frontier ? — (Sir Samuel Hoare.) That 
is a geographical question ; I should have 
thought anybody could have found the 
answer by looking at the map. I could 
not say off-hand. 

6506. T ask that question because in 
that Province you have practically ad- 


mitted the introduction of a dual office 
to be held by the Governor, namely, that 
of a Governor and as Agent to the 
Governor-General. If you can intro- 
duce it in the North- West Frontier so 
far as peace and tranquillity is con- 
cerned, would it not be as easily intro- 
duced into Bengal, so far as the Terrorist 
and the other movements are concerned ? 
— do not myself see any relation what- 
ever between the two. I have always 
assumed at every discussion we have had 
that there was a unanimous feeling 
amongst everybody in every Conference 
that the tribal tracts were in special 
relation to the rest of the Provinces, 
and the North-West FVontier Province, 
and that special treatment had to be 
applied to them. 

6507. Would that not equally apply to 
the Terrorists in Bengal ? — I have just 
given the answer ; in my view, not at 
aU. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

6508. Before you leave that point, may 
I put one question to the Secretary of 
State. Did you mean by your last 
answer to exclude consideration of any 
special arrangement in respect of 
Terrorists or subversive movements ? — 
Not at all. My answer was directed to 
the question of Sir Henry Gidney, that 
seemed^ to imply that there was some 
similarity between Bengal, . in which 
there is no geograpliical distinction 
between one class of people and another, 
and the tribal tracts in which there is a 
definite distinction between the people 
living in the tribal tracts and the x>^pl^ 
living in the other districts. 

Sir Henry CHdney, 

6509. On page 37 of the White Paper 
Introduction, paragraph 75, regarding 
fundamental rights, in which you say 
that there are serious objections to 
giving a statutory expression to any 
large range of declarations, and then 
continue it by saving that some of these 
fundamental rights might find place in 
a pronouncement by the Sovereign, will 
that carry with it a statutory position ? 
—No. It is just because of that that I 
said that certain of these rights that are 
not susceptible of judicial decision, can, 
so far as I can see, if they are to find 
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expression anywhere, only fbad expression 
in that kind of channel. 

6510. Arising out of the discussion 
that Sir Tej introduced, and the great 
diihculties that you yourself admitted 
which a Governor will be faced with in 
certain contingencies, do you, or do you 
not, think that, complicated as these 
issues are, and difficult as it will be for 
the Governor to exercise the special res- 
ponsibilities without raising a stoim of 
opposition, this is likely to whittle the 
value of the operation of the safeguards 
of the minorities, for instance ? — do not 
understand the question entirely. 

6511. I think, Secretary of State, that 
in your mind you show that there would 
be a great deal of difficulty that the 
Governor would have to face if he de- 
cided in certain matters against the wish 
of his Minister. I take it that the pro- 
tection of the minorities would be one 
of the matters most closely connected 
with the administration of the Governor, 
so far as the Minister is concerned. Do 
you not think that if he did want to 
operate his own view in a certain line 
for a minority, and it wa-s against the 
wishes of the Minister, that wo^d render 
his position a little difficult, if he forced 
the operation of that ? — ^What would be 
Sir Henry Giidney’s alternative 9 That 
there should be no protection of the 
minorities at all 9 

6512. No. I want to carry it a little 
further than that. If in that case the 
Governor found that he could not in- 
terfere, would it be possible to allow an 
appeal to the Governor-General ? — ^An 
appeal from whom 9 

6513. From the community or the in- 
terests concerned 9 — There is not any- 
thing to stop them sending a Memorial to 
the Governor-General. 

Mr. JV. M. Joshi. 

6514 Mr. Secretary of State, I want 
to ask a question about the special res- 
ponsibility of the Governor as r^ards 
the ^ protection of the rights of any 
Indian State. I want to ask you 
whether you consider it to be necessary 
that the interests of British Provinces 
should be similarly protected against any 
action that may take place in an Indian 
State, and how do you propose to do 
that ? — I was just trying to contemplate 
the kind of case Mr. Joshi had in mind. 


6515. May I remind you 9 — The Gov- 
ernor-General would act under his para- 
mountcy powers 9 

6516. Last time when you spoke on 
this question of the protection of the 
rights of the Indian States, you gave 
an instance, namely, certain bodies of 
men may like to enter an Indian State 
for some political agitation, and you 
said in that case the Governor would 
have a right 2 — I know, and the answer 
I have just given is the answer that 
covers that ease, the reciprocal case,, 
namely, that the Viceroy would inter- 
vene under his paramountcy powers. 

6517. So the paramountcy powers will 
cover an incident of this kind 9 — ^Yes. 

6518. Aly next question is as regards 
paragraph 79 : A member of a Pro- 
vincial Legislative Assembly will be re- 
quired to be at least 25 years^ of age 
and a British subject or a subject of an 
Indian State.” Does this paragraph 
give a right to any British subject or a 
subject of an Indian State to be a can- 
didate for the membership of a Pro- 
vincial Legislature 9 — ^Yes. 

6519. May I ask you whether you 
would on the ground of reciprocity also 
see tiiat any British-Indian subject would 
get the right to be a candidate for any 
Legislature that may exist in any Indian 
State, and how do you propose to do 
that 9 — ^I do not propose to do it. 

6520. May I ask you why 9 — ^Because 
we have always assumed in all the discus- 
sions we have that we do not intend to 
interfere in the internal Government or 
administration of the Indian States. 

6521. May I ask you then whether this 
right which you are giving to the sub- 
jects of the Indian States is only a one- 
sided right 9 — ^Mr. Joshi can put what 
comment he likes upon ir. 

6522. May I ask you another question 
on the same point? As this clause gives 
the right to any British subject, includ- 
ing British subjects domiciled in the 
Dominions, such as South Africa, when 
a South African will get a right to be- 
come a candidate for the membership of 
an Indian Legislature when Indians in 
South Africa will not get that right, do 
you propose that the Indian Legislatare 
may have some right to qualify this 
right of the British subjects in such 
cases 9 — I would not imagine that a 
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Soutli African candidate would hB.?e 
very mueli chance of election under those 
conditions. 

6523. A South African candidate may 
have a chance of election by Euro- 
pean constituency 9 — The right is surely 
with the electors. If they w-ish to elect 
him, that is their affair. I should have 
thought it was very unlikely. 

6524. I^ow, as regards the Provincial 
Upper Chambers, may I aok you how you 
visualise the representation of labour 
in the Provincial Upper Chambers ^ — 
Had we not better take “"hat question up 
with the franchise questions 

6525. Very well. May i ask you a 
question on the Provincial list of sub- 
jects on page 118 ? Item 69 is Health 
Lasurance and Invalid and Old-Age 
Pensions. May I ask you why this 
item of Health Insurance and Invalid 
and Old-Age Pensions is made purely 
Provincial, when the other items, Wel- 
fare of Labour, are made concurrent 
jurisdiction In the third list, on 
page 119, you will find Welfare of 
Labour and other matters connected 
with Labour Legislation are made mat- 
ters of concurrent jurisdiction. “May 
I ask you why you have made Health 
Insurance and Invalid and Old-Age Pen- 
sions, these two items, only Provincial 
jurisdiction ? — This list is the result of 
very long discussions both at the Bound 
Table Conferences and partieulaily at 
the last Bound Table Conference, and 
since then as a result of a great deal of 
correspondence which we have had with 
ihe (government of India. I do not even 
now say that it is final or that it should 
not be amended in one direction or 
another, but I think it is very difficult 
in a discussion of this kind about the 
Constitutional powers of the Province^ 
to go in detail into one particular item 
in a list of this kind. Mr. Joslii must 
believe me when I say it ly essentially a 
question for the Constitutional and legal 
experts. I think myself that we had 
either much better have a specific dis- 
cussion upon the list, or, whai would be 
much better, would be if Menibers of the 
Committee and Indian Delegates who 
are interested in the list as a whoU, or 
in particular items in the list, would 
have a talk with the Constitutional ex- 
pert here about it. 

6526. And if I get an onpi.itunity of 
talking to the Members of the Comnu’ttee 


and the Constitutional experts, I bhail 
be quite satisfied. Then I want to ask 
you one question : In reply lo Sir 
Abdur Bahim, you stated that the Gov- 
ernor will have discretion to allow or not 
to allow discussion of macters an which 
he takes action on his own special 
responsibility? — ^Which question are you 
referring to, Mr. Joshi ? 

6527. On the last page of your First 
Day^s Evidence. On page 676 the ques- 
tion was asked and your rejaly is on 
page 677 ? — Yes. 

6528. The question which I want to 
ask you is this : In view of tlie fact 
that the Governors are given these very 
wide special powers, do you not think 
that the smallest protection which the 
people will have against the arbitrary 
use of such powers is fiee dioCussLon 
of the Acts of the Governor, and, there- 
fore, in this matter the discussion shou'fd 
not be left to the Governor ? — ^No. I 
gave my answer three days ago. I am 
not prepared to alter it. 

6529. May I ask you one question : 
Whether you would be prepared to give 
a list to this Committee of the use of 
the powers by the Governor-General and 
by the Governors of Produces in dis- 
allowing free discussion either by pre- 
venting legislation being brought before 
the Legislatures, by disallov/ing Bc&olu- 
tions, by disallowing adjournment 
motions, since the new Constitution was 
brought into existence ? — I think it 
would be quite impossible to make such 
a.Kst, and the whole object of almost 
everything I have said lo-day. and Iwo 
days ago was meant to imply that it was 
quite impossible to specify all the con- 
ceivable conditions in which a Governor 
might have to intervene. That does 
not mean that the Governor is coiistont- 
Iv going to intervene, but It does mean 
that it is quite impossible specify the 
exact occasions. 

6530. Do not you think the Joint 
Select Committee will get an oppor- 
tunity to know what use has been made 
so far of the powers which the Governor- 
General and the Governors j^ossess ? — 

I should have thought that is a matter 
of history. 

6531. If it is a matter of historv do 
not you think we should learn something 
from history ? — That is a very v^ide 
question. 
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Lord Irwin. 

6532. Is all that information not avail- 
able to Mr. Joshi, Mr, Secretary of 
State ? — should think so, certainly. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi,‘\ The information is 
not only available to me, but I have 
some experience as a Member of the 
Legislature for the past 12 years, and, 
after having got that experience, I am 
asking whether such a power should be 
given. 

Chairman.^ Would you put your next 
question, Mr. Joshi ? 

Mr. N, M. JoshLl I have no more 
questions. 

Dr. B. B. Amhedkeur. 

6533. I want to know Avhether the 
Secretary of State desires me to reserve 
any questions upon Second Chambers 
for the Provinces ? — would suggest, so 
far as the Constitution of the Second 
Chambers goes (the membership), per- 
haps it would be better to take that 
with the franchise generaJly. 

6534. This franchise question ought 
to be excluded at this si age ? — ^What- 
ever the Commiltee thinks, I should 
have thought it came better into the 
franchise. 

Dr. B. B. Amhedkar,'] I will not ask 
any questions of the Secretary of State. 

Chairman,] I think ihe Secretary of 
Statens suggestion is a practical one. I 
hope you will not put questions at this' 
stage. 

Dr, B, B, Ambedhar. 

6535. I was going to ask the composi- 
tion of the Second Chamber. "Would it 
be better to reseive it — ^Yes, I think 
perhaps that would be betjO-‘'. 

6536. You said in the coarse of a leply 
to a question put last tune, th\t you 
contemplated that in the Provinces the 
Ministers could be drawn f/om either 
Chamber, both the Lower and the 
Upper ? — ^Yes. 

6537. You remember that in the 
Second Chambers, as suggested in the 
Wliite Paper, there are to be 10 
nated Members ? — ^Yes. 

6538. Is it the proposal Ihat these 10 
nominated Members who will sit in the 
Upper Chamber will also be eligible for 
being Ministers ? — ^Yes, I would not 
draw any distinction between them and 
the others. 


6539. The nominated Members would 
be eligible for being Ministers ? — ^Yes, 
certainly ; that is how I conceive it to 
be. 

6540. In the present Oovernniont of 
India Act there is a distinct provision 
that any member who is a nominated 
member of the Provincial Legislature is 
not eligible for being a Minister ? — 
take it from Dr. Ambedkar that is so. 

6541. 1 stand subject to correction, but 
I believe that is the position ? — Yes. 

6512. So you are really introducing 
the very important change by allowing 
nominated members in the Upper Cham- 
bers to be Ministers in the new G-overn- 
ment ? — ^It is, of course, a very differ- 
ent kind of Government. 

6543. I am not going into the reasoub, 
but I am only stating the facts * — ^Yes. 
I think there is a great deal to be said 
for giving the Governor a free c])oiee, 
always assuming, Dr. Ambedkar, that 
the Cabinet is collectively responsible, 
and there would be no intention of im- . 
posing a Minister against the Tvish of 
the Cabinet in a case of this kind. 

Dr. B, JB, Ambedkar,] That would lead 
me to ask a question with regard to the 
composition 

Mr. ^afruUa Khan, 

6544. If Dr. Ambedkar will forgive 
me, perhaps the Secretary of State 
means against the wish of the person 
commanfing the largest indue) ice, but 
the Cabinet will not be composed until 
everybody is in it. That would be the 
nominated and the elected x^ortion also 

I am asouming that the /espondble Gov- 
ernment, whether you "*aU it ihe Cabi- 
net, or whether you take the Prime 
Minister as the exponent of its^ views, 
desires to have a Minister of this kind, 
and amongst the nominate*! laemhers of 
the Second Chamber such a Minister is 
forrheoming, and he is ^.hen appointed 
to be a Minister just like the other 
Ministers. 

6545. So you visualise that the 
Governor sends for the person who com- 
mands, in his opinion, th^ largest ‘=*up- 
port in the Legislature (I will not say 
the Chamber because we are discussing 
the ease of two Chambers) end proceeds 
in consultation with him to select the 
Ministers, and when that ]3rocess is more 
or less complete then ^his Cabinet ex- 
press a desire to the Governor' to have 
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included among them somebody from 
among the nominated members. That 
■'rrould be more or less the process ? — I 
’’voald not restrict the situation to that 
position. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

6546. If it were the case (a very un- 
likely one perhaps, but a possible one) 
that one of the nominated members was 
the person most likely to command a 
majority, you would begin with him ^ — 
You would begin with him. 

6547. In fact, you would draw no dis- 
tinction between him and any other 
member of either of the liouses ? — That 
is so. 

Mr. Bangaswami lyenger, 

6548. If I may quote from the Federal 

Structure Sub-Committeo Report, 
page 16 : The Governor-GeneraPs In- 

strument of Instructions will then direct 
him to appoint as his Ministers those 
persons who command the confidence of 
the Legislature, and the Governor- 
General, in complying with this direc- 
tion, will, of course, follow the conven- 
tion firmly established in constitutional 
practice throughout the British Com- 
mon-wealth of inviting one Minister to 
form a Government ancL requesting him 
10 submit a list of his proposed collea- 
gues That was the position when 
we discussed it in the Round Table Con- 
ference ? — I think I made my own views 
clear yesterday and the day before, as 
to my views of collective responsibility 
in the Governments. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni. 

6549. Is Sir Samuel right in conceding 
that the present Government of India 
Act makes a distinction between elected 
and nominated members for appoint- 
ment as Ministers f — It was new to me, 
but I took it from Dr. Ambcdkar. 

Dr. B, B, AmbedJear,] I used it in 
the sense that it must be an elected mem- 
ber within six months. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru,’] So far as I 
can see the Government of India Act 
makes no distinction between elected 
and nominated members for the purpose 
of appointment as Ministers. The Sec- 
tion which deals with that matter is Sec- 
tion 52. 

Dr. B, B, Ambedkar,] He has to get 
himself elected. 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

6550. I thought Dr. Ambedkar put it 
to Sir Samuel, and suggested that the 
Government of India Act makers a dis- 
tinction between elected and nominated 
members in the matter of being Minis- 
ters ? — (Sir Malcolm Hailey.) It only 
does so to the extent of laying down that 
a Minister shall not hold oMce for a 
longer period than six months unless he 
becomes an elected membe^’. 

6551. But if there is a nomi- 
nated member there already, there 
is nothing to prevent you from aj,point- 
ing him Minister ? — That is so. 

6552. And that has been done ? — Yes. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.] The law, as 

I understand it, is this : It is open to 
the Governor to appoint any outsider a 
Minister, provided that outsider gets 
elected to the Legislative Council within 
a period of six months. Similarly, it is 
open to tbe Governor to appoint a 
Minister from the block of nominated 
members who are already there. The 
Act does not make any distinction. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

6553. Once a nominated member is 
appointed, does he continue to be a 
nominated member all the time, or must 
he seek election ? — (Sir Samuel Hoare.) 
No, I thought that was quite clear. A 
nominated member is treated just like 
anyone else. 

Dr. B. B. Ambedkar.] He cannot con- 
tinue to be a Minister after six months 
unless he gets elected. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

6554. There is no question, is there, of 
seeking an election. The qualificntioii is 
that he should be or become within six 
months a member of the Legislature ^ — 
That is it. (Sir Malcolm Ualleij,) An 
elected member. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

6555. He must be an clecied member ? 
— (§ir Samuel Hoare.) We are talking 
about two things, and this is not really 
one of the very important details. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

6556. I want to make it quite clear 
that the Secretary of State understood 
my question, and that his answer was 
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directed to my question. T was not 
speaking myself of the present system, 
but of the new system contemplated by 
the White Paper, and my STaggestion 
there is that the qualidcation for a 
Minister is that he should be or become 
within six months a mem>)er of the 
Legislature ? — ^Yes, that is the proposal 
in the White Paper. 

Sir John Wardlaw-MUne, 

6557. May I ask a supplemenl ary ques- 
tion on that ? It is not clear to us what 
the Secretary of State’s reply was to 
the procedure point outlined by 
Mr. Zafrulla Khan. He rather indicated 
that the procedure would be that this 
nominated member would only become a 
Member of the Cabinet if he was asked 
for by the Prime Minister or by the per- 
son who wished to form the Govern- 
ment. As I understand it, the Secre- 
tary of State says that that is nt^t the 
case, that there is no question of his 
being specially asked for after the Cabi- 
net is formed, but that he may in fact 
be proposed as a Member of the Cabi- 
net from the very beginning i — ^tte will 
be treated just like any other Member 
of one or other Chamber. 

Br. B. B. AmhedTcar. 

6558. May I read the section '? — ^Does 
it really very much matter what the 
position is now ? 

6559. It matters because E want to 
ask what the exact position is. Section 
52, suh-seetion 2 is : No Minister shall 
hold oJSGlce for a longer period than six 
months unless he is or becomes an elected 
Member of the Local Legislature.” All 
I wanted to suggest was that tJie Act 
does not contemplate the 00111 inuod 
holding of a nominnted member as a 
Minister, which would be (he ease if the 
suggestion in the White Paj^ec were 
adopted, that a nominated Member of 
the Second Chamber would bo entitled to 
be a Minister. With respect I 0 the 
appointment of the Miniair/, I want to 
draw your attention to the recommenda- 
tion of the sub-committee on Provincial 
Constitution. They said : The Sub- 
committee is of the opinion that in the 
discharge of that function the Governor 
should ordinarily summon the Member 
possessing the largest following in the 
Legislature and invite him to suggest 
the Ministers and submit their names 


for approval.” Paragraph 67 says that 
he shall make “ his be&t endea'S'oixrs to 
Select his Ministers in the following 
manner ^ — ^which I regard as a con- 
siderable departure from ihe recommen- 
dation of the Provincial Constitution 
Committee ? — I do not think there is any 
departure at all. The Oommitcee said 
ordinarily, and this is, I imagine, whai 
will ordinarily happen. 

6560. You do not thinJc it would be 
necessary, in the interests of fostering 
collective responsibility, to 'mpose an 
obligation upon the Gtovemor that he 
should follow a particular course in the 
formation of the Ministry ? — The Round 
Table Committee that Dr. Ambedkar 
quotes did not think so. 

6561. I thought that was the thing ? — 
You have just read a quotation from 
them saying ordinarily ” they thought 
so. 

6562. Or that they should do it — not 

best endeavour ” ? — Ct is a question 

of words. 

6563. The next question T want to ask 
is on the question of this ordinance 
power of the Ministers under Proposal 
104. What I want to knov/ is this : 
Why ib it necessary to make a provision 
of this sort in the Constitution itself ? 
Would not it be possible for a Ministry 
in a Provincial Legislature to have an 
Emergency Act passed by the Legisla- 
ture itself similar, for instance, to that 
of 1920 in this country, and to derive its 
powers from the Acts passed by the 
Legislature ? I am talking about 
No. 104 : Would not it be possible for 
the Provincial Ministry io have an Act 
passed by the Provincial Legislature 
giving them the necessary powers to 
act in a specified emergency — I should 
have thought this was essentially a 
power that every govei*nmeUt/ must 
possess, namely, of taking emergency 
action when the Legislature is not sitting 
and particularly necessary in a country 
like India where there are great dis- 
tances and where it may take some time 
to get the Legislature sitting. 

6564. I suggest the Provincial 
Ministry can get an Act passed firom the 
Provincial Legislature defining the emer- 
gencies in which they may be called upon 
to act, and the Legislature may give 
them the powers. Why is it necessary to 
make a provision of this sort in the Con- 
stitution itself ? — ^Because I regard it as 
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nn esbeniiai power that a (roverinuent 
should have, and we are dealing ^Yith 
the whole field of the Constitution it is 
the kind of power that ought to be in- 
serted in the Constitution Act. 

Dr. B. M. Amhedkar.] It is a power 
that is intended to be given to a re- 
sponsible Ministry and it is, in the 
nature of things, that the responsible 
Ministry should draw its powers, whether 
emergency or otherwise, from the Legis- 
lature to which it is responsible. 

Lord Eustace BercyJ] May I remind 
Dr. Ambedkar that the Act of 1920 in 
this country only regularized a power 
which Ministei’s frequently exercised in 
the past without legislation ? It has 
always been the practice in this counti^, 
that, subject to a subsequent Parlia- 
mentary indemnity, a Ministry can issue 
an Emergency Order. 

Dr. B. jR. Amhedkar.] That is all I 
ask. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

6565. If I may just implement what 
Dr. Amhedkar said, in view of the quite 
special character of 104, it is not really 
a safeguard, but is a matter of the pro- 
cedure of Parliament ; is it necessary to 
use the word ^ ^ ordinance ” which has in 
other parts of the Constitution a some- 
what different significance, and would it 
not be better to use the term “ emer- 
gency order’’ ? — ^I have more than once 
asked the advice of my Indian and 
British friends for a better word than 

ordinance ” for all these powers, 
whether under 104 or 103. If anybody 
could find a better word, we are not 
wedded to any particular word. 

Archbishop of Canterbury.] Ordinance 
is such a special safeguard, that it seems 
a pity to introduce it in a paragraph for 
a proposal which deals with ordinary 
procedure ? 

Chairman.] Perhaps that is a matter 
we might resume in discussion. 

Archbishop of Canterbury,] Yes. 

Sir JSubert Carr. 

6566. 1 wish to refer to Second Cham- 
bers again. In answer to question 5735, 
the Secretaiy of State gave three reasons 
which occurred to him with regard to the 
decision as to having Second Chambers in 
the Provinces over and above the question 


of expense, and one was puolic opinion- 
I wanted to ask whether much considera- 
tion ought to be given to that in view of 
the fact that Second Chambers are con- 
sidered to afford a valuable safeguard for 
minorities, and since minorities were not 
able to settle a safeguard for themselves 
and had to appeal to His Majesty’s 
Government, and got a safeguard in the 
shape of a communal award, whether it is 
fair now in this valuable safeguard of 
Second Chambers to give much value to 
public opinion ? — I think one has got to 
take both points of view into account, 
namely, the interests of minorities ^ and 
also the general feeling in a Province, 
and one has got to weigh the one against 
the other. It is this weighing of the two 
that has led us to suggest that there 
should be three Second Chambers ; but it 
is open to any Member of the Qommittee 
or any Delegate to say that we had not 
given too much attention to one side or 
other of the problem, or that we have 
either suggested too many or too few. 

6567. May I suggesit, in furtherance of 
that, that for instance, in the Punjab 
we are told that there is very strong 
public opinion against a Second Cham- 
ber, and yet the European community is 
given one representative in a House of 
175 Members, which is to be the sole 
Chamber of that Province. Would the 
Secretary of State, perhaps, consider 
that if public opinion was considered' sufiSt- 
eent to justify one Chamber there, any- 
Jiow the minority such as the European 
cominunity should have at least three 
seats 1 — I am afraid Sir Hubert Carr now 
is getting dangerously near the Govern- 
ment’s communal decision. The difficulty 
in the kind of case that he has just sug- 
gested in a Province in which, it may be, 
European interests are not so strong as 
they are in some of the other Provinces 
is to make it any better in the Second 
Chamber than it is in the Eirst Cham- 
ber. After all, if one keeps to the gene- 
ral lines of the Government ’s communal 
decision, it is difficult to contemplate a 
situation in which the European repre- 
sentation would be substantially very 
much bigger in the Second Chamber 
than it is in the first. 

6568. May I turn to another subject, 
and that is the question of Forests. I 
do not know whether there is any 
arrangement whereby some check could 
be kept on the Provincial eontrol of 



Forests. The danger that appears to me 
is that Forests is a Department where 
there is often a great deal of unpopu- 
larity with the public, because of the 
cheeks put on hill cultivation, forest cul- 
tivation and fuel, and it seems to me that 
unless there is some check on the Pro- 
vincial control of the Forests, the Catch- 
ment Area of some rivers which affect 4 
another Province might be very seriously 
affected. I am desirous of knowing 
whether there is any Provision which I 
have not discovered for keeping some 
check on that condition ? — Sir Hubert 
has in mind a situation in which the^ 
water supply of one Province is injured 
by the depletion of forests in another. 
Province ? — ^Is that it 9 

6569. That is it ? — I think that is a 
point we must take into account. I am 
not clear off-hand whether it is covered 
in the White Paper, or not. 

Sir Hubert Carr.] Might I just add, 
with regard not only to water supplies, 
but deforestation has led to such ruinous 
floods lower down that it is a matter 
which might deserve your attention. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

6570. Is there no Federal authority in 
eases of that kind under the White 
Paper ? — I should like to look into the 
specific case again ; I am not quite clear 
whether it is covered, or whelier it is 
not 

Sir A. P. Patro. 

6571. In regard to Proposal 69, it is 
an analogy with Section 49, paragraph 2, 
of the present Act. Under the present 
Act the Governor has the sole power of 
making rules for the transaction of busi- 
ness with the Ministers as well as with 
his Counsellors. Now, under the new 
scheme, it is provided that he will be 
authorised, after consultation with his 
Ministers, to make at his descretion any 
rules which he regards as requisite to 
regulate the disposal of particular busi- 
ness and the procedure to be observed 
in the conduct of that business, and of 
the transmission to himself of all such 
information as he may direct. Now this 
is intended to bring the Ministers an4 
the Governor in the closest relationship. 
At present we have experience, as a 


matter of practical knowledge, that the 
rules that are made by the Governor are, 
first, what are known as the Business 
Buies, second, what are known as the 
Secretariat Rules. These rules are so 
inconvenient through the transfer of 
Departments, that oftentimes friction 
arose. Therefore, if these rules are made 
not by the Governor at his discretion or 
in mere consultation, would it not be in 
harmony with the working of the Cabinet 
and of the relations of the Governor with 
his Ministers, that these Business Rules 
should be prepared not merely in con- 
sultation and at his discretion but in 
agreement with the Ministers ? — I would 
hope myself that in actual practice 
almost invariably they would be made 
with the agreement of the Ministers. 
Obviously, it is tremendously to the 
advantage both of the Government and 
the Ministers that they agree upon their 
rules of business. One must, however, 
contemplate a situation in which the 
jMinistry might insist upon rules of busi- 
ness that would endlanger the GovemoFs 
special responsibilities. It is on that 
account that whilst our desire and our 
intention is that there should be the 
closest co-operation between the Governor 
and the Ministers, we feel that the ulti- 
mate decision must be at the discretion 
of the Governor. 

6572. In regard to the discharge of 
special responsibilities, there are various 
other provisions which secure to him the 
right of action, and in these rules, if any 
such provision has been made that he 
should be the sole authority in making 
the rules, then it will lead to praetie^ 
difficulties in the working of the Cabinet, 
as we find to-day I — I should hope it 
would not lead to any more difficulty j 
it is so much to the advantage of both 
sides to work together in a ease of this 
kind. 

6573. Then the next part of this pro- 
posal is for the transmission to himself 
of all such information as he may direct. 
Does that contemplate that the Governor 
will have a special Secretariat of his own 
in addition to his Priyate Secretary % — 
No. The position is just as Sir Malcolm 
Hailey and I stated it, namely, that the 
Governor would have what st^ he re- 
quires, and Sir Malcolm yesterday gave 
a general kind of estimate of the sort of 
st^ that was contemplated. 
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6574. Is it then in regard to the pro- 
posals in 92 and 103 relating to the 
Governor’s acts and ordinanees, that I 
understand yon are going further to con- 
sider the powers of the Governor ? In 
view of the discussion that has been held 
here, do I understand that those matters 
will be further considered ? — I would like 
Sir A. P. Patro to put a more precise 
question than that. That is a very 
general question. 

6575. In regard to the Governor’s Act, 
it has been said that the consultation 
with the Legislature leads to difficulties ? 
— ^Yes. In that case, I said I would 
certainly take into account the views 
which have been expressed this morning. 

6576. Then similarly, with regard to 
the power of ordinances and the dis- 
charge of special responsibilities, whether 
he should issue an ordinance without con- 
sulting the Governor-General : In regard 
to that matter also, I suppose further 
consideration will be given ? — ^Yes. As 
far as I am concerned, the position is as 
I stated it a few minutes ago. 

6577. Then the other question is with 
regard to the financial powers of the 
Governor, Proposal 100. ^^The provisions 
of paragraphs 95 to 99, inclusive, will 
apply with the necessary modifications, 
to proposals for the appropriation of 
Revenue to meet expenditure not included 
in the annual estimates which it may 
become necessary to incur duriug the 
course of the financial year.” Xow with 
regard to the modifications of these pro- 
posals, is it meant that these modifica- 
tions will be in the devolution rules or 
the financial rules or will they be in- 


corporated in the Constitution Act ^ — 
(Sir Malcolm Hailey.) The meaning of 
paragraph 100 is that if yon have a 
supplementary Budget, the procedure will 
be the same as in the general annual 
Budget in regard to the demand of appro- 
priation and the like. 

^ 6578. But the modified rules, as you 

say, will be the financial rules that will be 
included in the devolution rules ? — I do 
not think we contemplate devolution 
rules. 

Sir A. P. Patro.l You have got anyhow 
a financial Department in the Provinces 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

6579. There will be no occasion for de- 
volution rules ? — Ho ; the White Paper 
itself says nothing as to a Finance De- 
partment. It does not lay down, as the 
present devolution rules do, that there 
must be a Finance Department, and it may 
have to be considered subsequently 
whether some mention of a Finance De- 
partment may not have to be introduced 
into the White Paper. 

Sir A. P. Patro. 

6580. That is what I wanted to know, 
whether it is not contemplated that the 
formation of a Finance Department in 
a Province is not absolutely necessary ? — 
Yes 5 it is certainly a point that I think 
the Secretary of State has mentioned 
before in the discussion, but it will have 
to be considered as to how far special 
provision will have to be made in the 
Statute for a Finance Department. 


(After a short adjournment.) 

Sir N. N. Sircar. the local Police and others will depend 

very largely upon the llinister. If he 

6581. My Lord Chairman, may I ask will read one more question, I shall put 
the attention of the Secretary of State questions on these three questions, 
to certain possible but very specific In Question No. 5665, the danger of the 
dangers which have been indicated by Governor not being kept familiar with 
Lord Salisbury and some the events happening in his Province is 
other Members of the Committee. If he pointed out. Bearing these three ques- 
mndly refers to Questions 5700 and 5704, tions in mind, may I ask the Secretary 
the Secretly of State will find that of State whether it is not the correct 
Question 5700 deals with the situation position that so far as the superior 
when the responsible Minister has de- officers are concerned, their pay, pension, 
mined to carry out the wishes of the promotion, posting, even a vote of 
Governor, and Question 5704, Lord Salis- censure on their conduct, are all beyond 
Durys question, points out the fact that the competence of the Minister 9 — (Sir 
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Samuel Soare.) Broadly speaking, that B and C ; two divisions of Police ; one 
is the ease. Inspector-General,” and so on. “ I take 

6582. Haying regard to Proposal over and attach them to my specif 

No. 69, which enables the Governor to Department relating to special responsi- 
require that information of certain kinds Mity.” Will there be either Constitu- 
■will be transmitted to him, do yon tional or administrative difficulty ? — So 
think that the Governor would' have any ^ I know, there should not be, but 
difficulty whatsoever in getting very full definite intention is that the 

and accurate information of events Governor should have what powers are 
happening in the Province ?— My definite required and, if it is found in drafting 
view is that he would not, that under not got those powers under 

69, he can obtain whatever information proposals as they are now, there must 
he requires. ® change in the drafting of the pro- 

6583. May I have your opinion as to t i, -i* j x i o- 

whether the Governor’s position under ^ permitted to ask Sir 

the White Paper scheme proposals, is not Malcolm Hailey if there wiU be any 
something like this : Takino- a purely adra“ustrative difficulty in the way of 
theoretical point of view, his powers are suggestion that I have made ? I ana 

limited but when an emergency or when a asking on the Constitutional aspect f 

case of special responsibility does arise, Malcolm SaUey.) No. If the 

he can take whatever action he Governor took over that special branch, 

fit. Is that the theory ?— Tes. would give his orders through, no 

doubt, bis own Secretary to the Inspeetor- 
ooo4. And of what constitutes an General of Police, who would convey them 
^e^ion of a special responsibility the to the special branch in exactly the same 
^white Paper makes it perfectly clear that way as he would convey orders from the 
jiidge. That is so, is local Government had the Governor not 
it % ^Yes. exercised his special responsibilities. 

6585. I am asking a specific question, 6588. I think a previous answer covers 

I specifically : 

the Intelli- Under the White Paper proposal there 
g ce ranch I- P-j and so on. nothing to prevent the Governor, 

upposing the White Paper proposals re- if te thinks necessary, from saying that 
mam as tl^y are, and you do not intro- Police information relating to certain 

kinds of crimes should be accessible only 
In e igence branch or the Q-LD., under to certain individuals? — (Sir SamV/el 
the proposals will there be the slightest Soare,) That is so. 
dimculty in the Governor taking charge t ;i j-j. j.- j. 

Sid 

of be 'S'.f” No ?7«. Tho^ Bir A,^ 

for meeting a situatiou wh4 has arisen ? is mdepable to baye 

—It is certainly our intention that L often than is neoessa^ to 

t y ’ 

those, powers. If, when it eomes to re xi.?!’ • x _ 


WM^^ WproSs, ChasTer gi^S ’ 

those powers. If, when it eomes to tb xt.^ • v, x t i • 

drafting final proposals, it is found that ^ 

he has not got those powers, obviously, y^ x1^® 

if the poKey is maintained as set out now ^® ^*^® 

in the White Paper, a farther definition Governor in connection with special re- 
will have to be given to make it quite ^ "^ery wide language, is it 

clear that he has got those -powers not more suitable than providing speci- 

. fieally that the Governor will have charge 

6586. In your opinion, under the White of the special branch in this way : That 
P^^posaJSf will there he any if the Governor has confidence in the 
dmculty m this : For instance, the Minister, or if the Minister is willing to 
Goveimor, having regard to an emergency abide by necessary conventions, he may 
situation, says ; ^‘I take over officers. A, not bring into operation this section of 
I1IO6KO 
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special responsibility at all. Is that not 
the better policy, rather than specifying 
section 74 as part of reserving the special 
responsibility of the Governor f — That has 
been onr view in making almost all the 
proposals of this kind in the "White 
Paper. We wish to assume that these 
were exceptional powers and that the 
best way to deal with them was to give 
the Governors general powers rather than 
to set out in explicit detail a list of the 
actual ways in which he was to carry 
them in effect. That is really the general 
reason that has prompted us to take the 
line we have. 

6591. You were asked certain questions 
about breakdowns, for instance, begin- 
ning at Question 5718. I will ask you 
one question about it. There have been 
previous instances of breakdowns und^r 
the present Constitution, for instance, 
in Bengal in 1924 and 1925 ? — Yes. 

6592. It was pointed out by one of 
the Members of the Committee that 
when those breakdowns took place, there 
was the nucleus of the Executive 
Council — the Executive Member was 
there ? — Yes. 


6693. We know that he will not be 
there when a breakdown takes place 
under the proposed Constitution 7 —Yes. 

6594. But remembering that the officer 
of the Superior Service, the Secretarial 
staff and practically every officer of every 
Department will be available to the 
Governor, do you really think there will 
be any difficulty in the King's adminis- 
tration being carried on if there is a 
breakdown f — ^No, I do not think there, 
should be. 


"'^ant to ask you one question 
which has not yet been answered, about 
the Second Chamber. You may re- 
member that Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan 
asked you whether or not there was a 
resolution in the Bengal Legislative 
^uned against the institution of Second 
^ambers, and you gave certain answers. 
What I am asking you is this : If you 
mke the Resolutions of tlie Bengal 
Co^eil as an index, is it not the fact 
^at on the 2nd August, 1932, this 
Couneil^by a Majority of 47 to 52, the 

^ Muhammadans, 
passed a Resolution s-gainst any eom- 

Muhammadan elec- 
torate. Would you say that that re 
presents the true state of feeling in 


Bengal, having regard to your other in- 
formation that there is no demand for 
communal electoral representation for 
Muhammadans 7 

Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan.l "What was 
the proportion of those Muhammadans 
who voted for a separate electorate ? 

Sii’ iV. N. SiTcar^l The Resolution that 
was passed was against communal r( pre- 
sentation 7 

Mr. Zafndla Khan.] My Lord Chair- 
man, are we to go into these questions 
at this stage in connection with the Pro- 
vincial Governments 7 

Sir N. N. Sircar. 

6596. If I may put my question in this 
way : Are any of these resolutions, 
having regard to your other information, 
reliable as a safe gu^de for action 7 — 
I thiiik we have got to pay great 
attentfon. of course, to the opinion of 
a Provincial Legislature, but I do not 
think we can necessarily bind ourselves* 
to taking that as the exclusive or yole 
opinion that we have to take into 
account. Moreover, in the particular 
case of the voting upon the Bengal 
Second Chamber, I am inclined to think 
from the information that has come to 
me, that there was a good deal of mis- 
understanding in the voting to this 
extent that, at any rate, one of the 
communities was veiy nervous of the 
communal decision affecting the Pirst 
Chamber being reversed in the Second 
Chamber. Now, quite obviously, a 
question of that kind can only be 
answered intelligently when it is l^novn 
how the Second Chamber is going to 
be constituted, and without making any 
criticism of the Bengal Chamber or any 
of its Members, there is this fact that 
at the time the resolntion was passed 
I do not think they knew the kind of 
way in which it wa.5 contemplated ther 
Second Chambers should be formed. 

6597. The last question is this : May 
I ask you generally, now that your 
attention has been drawn in your exami- 
nation by so many members of the 
Committee to the possible dangers of 
the transfer of Law and Order, are you 
still definitely of opinion that those 
dangons are amply safeguarded by the 
provisions made in the White Paper 7 — 
Yes, I think so. I would never be too 
definite in giving an answer of that 
kind until I have lieai’d the further 
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discussions of the Committee ; but, so 
far as the Oovernment are concerned, 
we have done our utmost, assuming that 
Law and Order is going to be trans- 
ferred, to ensure that the transference 
should take place in the safest possible 
conditions. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan, 

6598. May I, with your permission, 
my Lord Chairman, put one question 
arising out of the last question but one 
put by Sir N. N. Sircar ? Sir Samuel, 
may I assume that a re'^olmiou passed 
in the local legislature with regard to 
the setting up one way or the other of 
a second chamber, would not be of any 
very great value unless the legislature 
knew more or less the kind of second 
chamber that was to be set up ? — Yes, 
I wofuld certainly say fcliat, and that 
was really the object of my giving the 
answer I gave just now. 

6599. I put this question with refer- 
ence to what I suggO'5te4l myself the 
other day to you, that in considering 
this matter further you might look at 
this aspect, j which was suggested by 
me, that if a resolution was passed by 
a local legislature, asking for the 
setting up of a second chamber of a 
certain kind and t 3 npe specified by them, 
something might be done towards re- 
cognising the conditions that they might 
lay down. It rather emphasises the 
point I put to you yesterday, that if 
they were asked merely to limit them- 
selves to- the ' setting up of a second 
chamber and did not know what the 
type of it was to be, it would not be 
of very great help, and they would, 
possibly, be rather chary of committing 
themselves to that position ? — think 
we must keep in mind Mr. Zafrulla 
Khan's contention. I think it is ^ery 
germane to the point as to whether a 
resolution was anywhere passed or not 
with full knowledge of the conditions 
behind it. 

GhairmanJ] That concludes the Section 
which we have called the Provinces," 
The next Section is the Pederation," 
paragraphs 1 to 60. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

6600. May I begin with the Proposal 
in paragraph 4, that is to say, the ad- 
hesion of the number of States which 
will make federation possible. This is 

LlOeiiO 


a very small question really, but there 
is a difference of language between Pro- 
posal 4 and paragraph 12 of the Intro- 
duction, because Proposal 4 speaks of a 
desire to accede of 50 per cent., which 
is held on the wording of Proposal 4 to 
be sufficient, whereas in the Introduction 
what is spoken of is that the Instru- 
ment of Accession should be formulated 
and accepted. I only wish to know 
which is the^lght one ? — ^We certainly 
mean that the Instrument of Accession 
should be formulated and accepted. 

6601. I thought that was the answer. 
Then I go on to the first substantial 
question which I have to put : Who is 
to decide whether the terms of the In- 
strument of Accession are ade{pjiate ? — 
The Govfernment. 

6602. Which G-overnnient ? — The 

British Government in the first instance. 
Lord Salisbury will remember that we 
have suggested that provision rxiust be 
made in the future for the Federation 
itself having some say in the conditions 
in which any new State would accede. 

6603. I was goii^ on to that next, but 
I wanted to get it quite clear that at 
the outset it is the Secretary of State 
who decides whether the terms are suffi- 
cient ? — Yes. 

6604. Then may I go oji to the second 
question : Hereafter when a State not 
hitherto having acceded proposes, to 
accede, who will decide whether the 
terms are adequate f—W e have made no 
explicit proposal as to a particular 
period of time in the Proposals, but 
quite obviously we rshall have to make 
the Proposals explicit in an^r Bill. Our 
conception of the state of affairs is 
that the Crown must be the judge in 
the initial stages, but that after that 
the Federation itself should have a say 
in the decision in some way or another. 

6605. The Secretary of State means, 
that is to say, the Federal Government, 
not the Viceroy acting in his discretion ? 
— ^No ; I think Lord Salishux'y will find 
that the Federal Government have a 
very direct interest, looking to the 
future, in questions of that kind. It 
might, for instance, l)e said that the 
entry of a particular State in the future 
was ;prejudieing the rights of existing 
i^^embers of the Federation, and I hold 
that in so^me way or other the view of 
the Federal Government and the Federal 
Legislature ought to have an influence, 

02 
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whatever form it may take, in the deci- 
sion which is then taken. 

6606. I am very much obliged ; but 
that is rather an impoitant answer. 
What kind of influence ? Does the 
Secretary of State contemplate a vote 
of the Pederal Legislature No, I have 
not gone so far as to work out the 
details. This, after all, is «*i situation 
not in the immediate future but in the 
somewhat distant future. 

6607. Surely not ; it might begin in 
two or three months after federation 
had started ? — ^No, I am not a^sum*ng 
that ; I am assuming that there must 
be a period during which the decision 
is with the Crown. 

6608. A period §ven after Federation 
and the Central Government have 
started ? — ^Yes, I think there must be 
a period of some kind. 

6609. You mean that after the 
Central Legislature and Constitution 
are in working order there might be an 
interval, say, of five years before any 
other State was allowed to join ^ — ^No, 
not at all ; but the decision should for 
a period rest with the same authority 
that gave the decision for the entry of 
the States in the initial chapter. 

6610. I heg your pardon ; I ought to* 
have understood that. You mean that 
the same authority, the Secretary of 
State, still will control it ? — ^Foi* that 
period^ the chief reason in my mind 
being that one wants a period of stabi- 
lity for the initial chapter, and that 
therefore there had better be as few 
changes as possible in the first period of 
years- 

6611. But at any rate there ^7ill be, 
or may be, an interval between the 
starting of the Central Constitution and 
the full number of State adhesions f — 
What does Lord Salisbury mean 
exactly by the full number 1 

6612. You begin, say, with 50 per 
cent, or a little over 50 per cent. ; there 
must be a certain period of years before 
anything like 100 per cent, join ? — ^It is 
very difiSleult to make an estimate or 
prophecy at all. I have had given me 
from the best possible sources very 
different views in answer to a question 
of that kind. One view Avhich is very 
strongly held is that if 50 or 51 ^ 
cent, of the more imporlant States join 
the Federation, the greater part of the 


other States will join without much 
delay. That is a view which is very 
strongly held. 

6613. But at any rat<3 we must pro- 
vide for the cases in which tJiere would 
be an interval. The Secretary of State 
is, of course, aware that a great deal 
of attention has been paid to the inter- 
vening period, when only a relatively 
small number of States will have 
joined 9 — Certainly. 

6G14. The adhesion of the States is 
contemplated, as I understand, as a 
standardising factor la the new Legis- 
lature 9 — Certainly. 

6615. Therefore in the absence of 
anything like a full adhesion of the 
States the balance of povrer would, as 
it were, be not final in the Legislature 9 
— 1 am not quite sure that I understand, 
what Lord Salisbury means by not 
final’’? 

6616. It is clear, without going into 
the communal question, that it might be 
that the States which joined gave an 
undue power and majoritjr to one par-* 
ticular religious connection in the Cen- 
tral Legislature. When I say un- 
due I mean undue having regard to 
what is contemplaterl as the complete 
establishment 9 — would not myself 
have thought that cominuual interests 
of that kind would enter so prc>min6ntly 
into the question ; but if Lord Salisbury 
means by his question that in the interim 
period there ought to be interim 
arrangements made for the Princes’ 
vote having effective power behind it, 
then I agree with him I think that on 
the whole arrangements of sonic kind 
ought to be made. 

6617. The Secretary of State has very 
much shortened what I wanted to put, 
and I am obliged to him. Have the 
Government and the Secretary of State 
thought what form that interim arrange- 
ment ought to take 9 — We have had 
before us a number of alternatives, I 
cannot say that we are altogether 
satisfied with any of them, but some of 
them seem to us to be more effective 
than others. For instance, it has been 
suggested that the Vieei*oy might by 
nomination fill up the vacant seats in 
the interim period ; secondly, it has been 
suggested that however many States 
may accede in the interim period, their 
voting strength would count as effec- 
tively as if there were 100 per cent, re- 
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presentation of the Princes ; thirdly, it 
has been suggested that the acceding 
States should themselves be empowered 
to appoint additional representatives in 
the interim period. Of these three 
alternatives, I see great objection to the 
first, namely, the Viceroy nominating 
members to fill up the vacant places ; 
it seems to* me that nomination of that 
kind would not really be States repre- 
sentation at all, and I think it would 
be open to very grave misrepresenta- 
tion in India, where a good many people 
would thinifthat we we.’e trying by that 
means to create an official The 

second alternative, namelv, that the 
votes of the Princes who accede should 
be given weightage, nainely, that one 
vote should count more than one in a 
division, I also dislike ; it seems to me 
to be somewhat contrary to my own 
ideas as to voting in assemblies ; and 
I therefore incline to the third of the 
proposals, namely, that the acceding 
States should be allowed to appeint, at 
any rate for a period, some additional 
members in order to ensure that their 
voting strength would be elfeetive. 

6618. Of course, if there were an un- 
due predominance amongst the acceding 
States of a particular way of thinking, 
that would intensify that, would it 
not ? — It would not correct il, I quite 
agree ; but then Lord Salisbury is con- 
templating a situation that I am not 
contemplating. Here the States re- 
presentatives can give a much better 
view than I can, but I do not myself 
believe that they will select their re- 
presentatives upon a communal basis ; 
I think they will think much more 
prominently of their own distinctive 
interests. 

6619. I only gave the comnimial ques- 
tion as an example, but there might he 
a difference between inland States and 
maritime States. There are many 
differences, economic as well as reli- 
gious ; but, however, I take the bint of 
the Secretary of State : he has sug- 
gested that the Delegates representing 
the States are better judges of this 
than he is, and I had better perhaps 
leave the further points to them ?— It 
must be remembered that we are 
assuming not a mere 50 j)er cent, of 
all the States, but 50 per cent, of the 
important States. Well, perhips if^ I 
use the word important, it impFes 
that the other States are not important, 


but I mean 50 per cent, of the States 
who have a right to separate representa- 
tion in the Second Chamber ; and I 
would have thought that, assuming that 
that number accedes, it will be a pretty 
representative body, and I think if they 
appoint additional Members they are 
not likely to weight one interest at the 
expense of another. 

Archbishop of Canterbury, 

6620. In order to save repetition later, 
would Lord Salisbury allow me to put 
a question : you said that the States 
already on the Council might have the 
right of nominating additional Members 
so as to secure their full voting infuenco 
ill the Chamber ? — I did not say their 
full voting influence.’’ I do not think 
it neeessariljT' follows that the additional 
Members should represent the full 100 
per cent. 

6621. No, I follow thal, but my ques- 
tion is a very simple one : you speak of 
a period during which this arrangement 
would be possible. That would not, I 
suppose, be a period of years, but tint 11 
a larger number of Slates had come in 9 
—Yes. 

6622. Would it not be a little difiicalt 
if certain Members had been introduced 
upon your plan, and then as soon as one 
or two more States came iji they should 
have to go out ? — I ihink not only would 
it be a little difficult, but it would be 
very difficult ; but all these proposals 
are very difficult, and the alternatives 
seem to me to be more difficult still. 
The alternative is an iiiternative under 
which the voting strength of the Princes 
is comparatively weak. lioth from their 
point of view and from other points of 
view, we should like to avoid that con- 
tingency if we can. 

Marquess of Beading^] WiU the Secre- 
tary of State amplify that a little, if 
Lord Salisbury will allo\/ me to ask him 
to do so now, and then we need ijLot 
come back to this ? 

Chairman,'] By all means. 

Marquess of Beading, 

6623. I only want to know this : sup- 
posing you have 51 per cent, of the 
States joining, and then they get a 
weightage, and afterwards other States 
join, have you in mind what is to hap- 
pen then 9 Suppose, for example, you 
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have representation which would amount 
to 80 per cent, of the full representa- 
tion of the Princes by the weightage 
which is suggested j if you get an 
accession of 20 per cent., hpe you any- 
thing in mind as to what is to happen 
then ? — There would have to be an 
adjustment. We should come to some 
general decision that by this means the 
voting power of the States would be 
brought up to X percentage of tlieir 
100 per cent., and it would remain at 
that, whether new States came in^ or 
whether they did not, until suffieicuit 
Spates came in to get it above that per- 
centage. 

Viscount Burnham, 

6624. May I ask the Secretary of 
State whether the system of weightage 
in favour of the bigger States which he 
proposes does not ensure a si ill greater 
and perhaps more unfair iiredominanee 
of the bigger States over ihe smaller 
States f — I do not know what Lord 
Burnham means by weightage in 
favour of the bigger States.^' 

6625. Increasing the I’eprescntation, 
•as I understand the Secretary of State 
to suggest, of those States which enter 
immediately into accession ; they em 
going to have extra representation ? — 
It is not to be assumed that the smaller 
States will not come in at once. 

6626. I thought that it was assumed 
that this was to supply tlie plaije of such 
States, presumably the smaller States, 
ais do not come in f — know, but I do 
not know why Lord BiirnhuTn says 

presumably the smaller States”; I 
dx> not agree.^ 

6627. I was only judging a little by 
the representation of States which I see 
opposite me here. They are mostly the 
bigger States ? — The States can speak 
for themselves on questions of this kind ; 
1 am not assuming that it will be 
either the bigger States or the smaller 
States which will come in first, T think 
there will be some of both. 

Mr. T. . Thomhare. 

6628. I think the smaller States will 
not be behind the larger States in join- 
ing the Federation ? — ^Kere is the re- 
presentative of the smaller State of 
Sangli, who says that they will be 
anxious to come in behind the bigger 
States at once. 


Mr. J, C* C. Davidson.'] When 
Mr. Thomhare uses the word behind, 
does he mean in point of time ? 

Mr, Y, Thomhare. 

6629. I mean that they will not lag 
behind the larger States in joining the 
Federation ; they will not delay ^ — If the 
smaller States think that the bigger 
States are getting an undue influence 
in the Federal Centre, then the remedy 
is for the smaller States to accede in 
gi eater numbers, and vice versa, the 
other way round. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

6630. I was not thinking merely of the 
interests of the States, but of the in- 
terests of the Assembly, who will vote 
altogether, of course ? — Yes, it is just 
because of that feeling, which is equally 
iu my own mind, that I am suggesting 
these various methods of giving weigh- 
tage until all the Princes accede. 

Marquess of Beading. 

6631. That would apply in both 
Houses, I suppose ? — ^Yes, it would have 
to. 

Sir A. P. Patro- 

6632. Is there any precedent for such 
a weightage as is suggested in the White 
Paper ? — There is not any precedent for 
this kind of Federation anywhere in the 
world. 

Dr. B. R. Amhedkar. 

6633. Does this system of weightage 
apply only when the Princes do not 
come up to the limit fixed in the White 
Paper, namely, 50 per cent. ? — Ho, it is 
between the 50 per cent, and 100 per 
cent. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

6634. Now may I take Proposal No. 
11 ? That is the proposal which estab- 
lishes the Reserved Departments. The 
question which I want to put to the 
Secretary of State, and the question 
which we have discussed, is, ‘how far iu 
point of fact will the Legislature be 
able to influence the decisions of the 
■^'iceroy in respect of the Reserved De- 
partments ? — I think I had better put 
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my answer into as concrete terms as I 
can. I imagine that the Department 
w'hich is particularly in Lord Salisbury's 
mind is the Department of Defence ? 

6635. That is so ? — ^For the Depart- 
ment of Defence, the Governor General 
will be solely and exclusively responsible ; 
there will be no divided responsibility 
of any kind. Assuming this sole and 
exclusive responsibility, the Governor- 
General will no doubt wish to carry with 
him as far as he can the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Federal Legislature. 
Obviously, it will be greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the Governor-General to have 
public opinion behind him, expressed both 
through the Government and through the 
Legislature. That being so, we are 
anxious that lie should take every pos- 
sible opportunity of carrying his Minis- 
ters with him, of consulting them, so far 
as he can, about his general line of 
policy, and of obtaining from them, 
if he can, their support for any pro- 
posals, financial or otherwise, that he 
may think it his duty to make. Simi- 
larly wath the Legislature, under the 
present state of affairs, the Legislature 
has no power for voting defence ex- 
penditure, but is given an opportunity 
of discussing defence expenditure. 
That opportunity we should continue to 
give to the Legislature. The further 
question then arises : What influence 
would public opinion exercise upon the 
Governor-General ; what influence would 
it not exercise upon the Governor- 
General : would it exercise more in- 
fluence than it does now, or the same 
kind of influence, or less influence f It 
is very difficult to give an explicit answer 
to a question of that kind. It may be 
argued that with the institution of a 
responsible Government at the Federal 
Centre and of a responsible Legislature, 
the pressure of public opinion will b^ 
come stronger and stronger. Already, it 
is very strong ; some would say that it 
would become stronger. On the other 
hand, I myself am inclined to think that, 
even if it may become stronger, it will, 
on the whole, become friendlier. I 
believe myself that, in the nature of 
things, there will be several Ministers, 
perhaps all of them, in the Federal 
Ministry, who will be very directly in- 
terested in keeping defence ^ in India 
upon an effective basis. I believe myself 


that their support will be extremely 
useful^ to the Viceroy when it comes to 
any ^cussion in the Federal Assembly# 
I believe myself that, in the discussions 
of the Federal Assembly, there will be 
found to be perhaps more support for 
the defence proposals of the Viceroy 
than could be found for them now in a 
comparatively irresponsible Assembly. 
My own view, therefore, is that the 
pressure of public opinion in the future 
will not develop upon the lines of em- 
bari'assing the Viceroy in his duties ; 1 
believe it may even strengthen him. 
Supposing, however, that the Federal 
Government and the Federal Legis- 
lature were opposed to his policy, 
his _ responsibility is sole, and we are 
giving him full powers to carry it into 
effect. 

6636. Let us take the case which the 
Seeretaiy of State has last put. Let m 
suppose that the proposals of the Gov- 
ernor-General were criticised in the 
Legislature ; they would have power, 
I understand, of not only discussing it, 
but of passing Resolutions upon the 
subject ? — They could not have a Re- 
solution about a money vote. 

6637. But they could pass a Resolu- 
tion : That in the opinion of this 
House, it is inexpedient and so forth, 
to spend so much n^^pney on the de- 
fences ? — So they can now, I suppose. 

Mr. Bangaswami Igenger.} They have 
done it. 

Marquess of Salisbury^ 

6638. It does not make it any better 
that they have done it. I am asking 
■whether they can do it ? — ^Lord Salisbury 
will see that it does not make it any 
better, but it does not make it any 
worse. 

6639. Let us suppose they did that, and 
let us suppose the Government voted 
with the majority in favour of the Re- 
solution, criticising the Governor- 
GtneraPs defence policy, would not that 
put the Governor-General in a very 
difficult position ? — ^I do not think it 
would any more than now when the Le- 
giirdature might pass a similar Resolution. 

6640. The Government would he voting 
against it ? — To that extent, ^ it might 
make the difference of opinion more 
serious. 
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6641. That is aU I suggested to the Sec- 
retary of State, that it 'was more serious 
for him. I understand the Secretary of 
State agrees to that. It would be more 
serious for him, if his Government voted 
against him ? — ^Yes, I think it would he } 
but, on the other hand. Lord Salisbury 
must keep in mind the alternative, 
nrmely, when the Legislature may be 
inclined to be against him and when he 
may have the support of the Government 
which would be of very great value to 
him in the Legislature. 

6642. You think that the case is likely 
when the Legislature would be against 
him, but the Government in his favour 1 
— Yes, I can believe that x)ossible. 

6643. Then the Government would be 
in a minority in the Chamber then 9 — It 
might be for that one purpose, 

6644. It is not usual to have the Gov- 
ernment in a minority ; at least we 
have had it in this country, but it does 
not work very well 9 — I own it is very 
much better to have a majority, if you 
ean have one. 

Sir Akhar Hydari] When the res- 
ponsible Government is mentioned, it is 
the Government of the Transferred Sub- 
jects, but Defence is a Besenred Sub- 
ject. 

Marquess of Baifshtiry.^ There will be 
under the Wliite Paper only one G-ovem- 
niGiit in the Central Legislature repre- 
senting, we presume, the majority there, 
but the Secretary of State contemplates 
a case when the majority will vote 
against the Government. 

Lord Eustace "Percy. 

6645. May I ask the Secretary ^ot' 
State, as a supplementary quesUon, 
whether he contemplates what I thioh 
Lc»rd Salisbury* is contemplating, namely, 
a Government which remains in office 
but refuses to introduce the Army Esti- 
mates into the Legislature ? Because 
the situation that Lord Salisbuiy con- 
ceives ean only happen in that event ^ — 
I think that is so. A Government can 
not refuse to provide the funds foe 
Defence. 

Marquess of Salisbury- 

6646. As I understand, the Governor- 
General himself would then (I forget the 


e 3 ».act words) insert in the Estimates the 
sums of money required for his Defence 
Services ? — Yes. 

6647. That I understand to be the 
system ? — ^Yes. 

Marquess of Salisbury.^ I do not 
understand quite what my noble friend^s 
interruption was for 

Lord Eustace Percy.'] My only point 
is that you woidd have to begin your 
supposition rather further back. You, 
would have to assume that the Finance 
Minister refused to include the neces- 
sary Army expenditure in his Budget, 
and, clearly, there would be a very 
serious ditterence of opinion between the 
Governor-General and his Ministers before 
it ever came into the Legislative Assemb- 
ly, in that event. 

Marquess of Salisbury- 

6648. It might even be the case which 
my noble friend has put. Of course, I 
am assuming, which is not a very rash 
assumption, that there is not very much 
money to go round, because it happens 
to be the ease notoriously at this moment. 
Therefore, let us assume that the 
Finances are hard up, and, thereupon, 
the Minister representing the majority, 
and anxious for the money for very 
great domestic purposes, differs from the 
Governor-General as to the Defence ex- 
penditure, and let us assume that there- 
upon the majority of the Chamber passes 
a Resolution criticising the Defence ex- 
penditure which the Finance Minister 
votes for. Would not the Governor- 
General be in a very difficult position, 
in those circumstances 1 — ^He might cer- 
tainly be in a difficult position, but his 
powers would be unimpaired. The 
Secretary of State and Parliament here 
would be behind him, and he could see 
that sufficient funds were forthcoming. 

6649. But the Secretary of State said 
to us what I thought was so very true 
just now, that there would be a very 
strong motive on the part of the Gov- 
ernor-General, if he could, to keep on 
good terms with public opinion in these 
matters 1 — Yes, I think that is obvious, 
but I do not suggest by that that the 
Governor-General should fail to carry 
out one of his primary duties, namely, 
to ensure that there are sufficient funds 
for the Defence of India. 
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6650. You do not suggest it, but you 
would not think it at all extravagant 
that the Governor-General would go as 
fai as he could to meet this feeling ? — 
So he does now. 

6651. He would have a strong tempta- 
tion even to go a little further than per- 
haps he ought to ? — I do not think so. 

Marquess of Zetland, 

6652. May I ask a question, with Lord 
Salisbury's permission ? I have forgotten 
for the moment — is the Army expendi- 
ture votable % — No.. 

6653. Then surely this question could 
not arise. It is non-votable. 

Marquess of Sdlisbury.l I know it is. 
I thought I had made it clear by asking 
questions of the Secretary of State 
'whether it would not be possible, never- 
theless, for the Legislature to pass a 
Resolution criticising the policy which 
led to it. 

Viscount Burnham,'] And the money 
for the Civil expenditure'? 

Marquess of Zetland,] But we were 
talking about the Army Expenditure. 

Viscount Burnham,] I mean, for the 
Civil expenditure of the Army. 

"Witness.] Under the White Paper pro- 
posals, it is not. 

6654. Then an alteration is made ? — 
Yes, there are a great many. 

Marquess of Zetland,] Under the White 
Paper, it is not. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

6655. I have said quite enough. I am 
quite sure that the majority of the 
A^semhlj' would have great influence 
o^^er the Governor-General in respect of 
these reserved Departments ? — Lord 
Salisbury is trying to make me say that I 
think the Governor-General will surrender 
to undue pressure from the Legislature. 
I do not think that at all. 

6656. I am certainly not going to press 
the Secretary of State. I only wanted 
to get it quite clear. Let me pass for a 
moment to the analogous subject of the 
special responsibilities of the Governor- 
General. We have ascertained, I think, 
this morning how close the responsibility 
of the Governor-General isj in this matter, 
with the responsibility of the Governor. 


What I suggest to the Secretary of State 
is that it is very important, from the 
Governor’s point of view as well as from 
the Governor-General’s point of view 
that the Governor-General should be able 
to act quite independently in respect of 
his special responsibilities ? — 1 am not 
quite clear what Lord Salisbury means^ 
by acting independently. 

6657. In this case again, ^ he might 
have to act under his special responsi- 
bilities in the face of a hostile majority 
of the Central Assembly *? — ^Yes, eertain- 
Ij- 

6658. And that might be formidable, 
not merely in respect of his own juris- 
diction, but it might interfere very much 
vdth the jurisdiction of the Governors. 
We have already ascertained that the 
Governors would be subject to the Gov- 
ernor-General in this respect. Let me 
put a case of this kind : That in a pax- 
tkular Province there was a case in 
which the Governor thought it right to 
exercise his special responsibility ; there- 
upon there is an agitation which springs 
up in the Centre to urge the Governor- 
General to refuse his consent to the Gov- 
ernor ’s action, and, in deference to that 
agitation, a majority of the Central 
Chamber votes that the Governor-General 
should not exercise his special responsi- 
bility in this matter. Do you not think 
tliat that would embarrass both the Gov- 
ernor-General and the Governor ^ — ^My 
anrwer is just the same as the answer I 
gave just now, namely : I am assuming 
that the Governor in the Province, and 
the Governor-General will carry out these 
responsibilities as we intend they should 
be carried out, without surrendering to 
piessure of that kind. 

Lord Irwin, 

6659. May I, with Lord Salisbury’s 
permission, put one question to the 
Secretary of State on that ? Would it 
not be the fact in such a case as Lord 
Salisbury has suggested of pressure being 
put upon the Governor-General to inter- 
fere with the exercise by the Governor 
of his special responsibility, that it would 
be open to the * Governor-General to re- 
fuse to permit such a discussion being 
held in the Central Legislature, ^ if he 
thought it was against the public in- 
terest, as indeed, he occasionally has to 
do at present ? — ^Yes, that certainly is 
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60 , and Lord Irwin will see the provision 
we have made for it under paragraph 52 
or page 51, particularly {h) (2). 

Marquess of Salisbury- 

6660. I will take you, if I may, to a 
very much less difficult matter merely 
for the purpose of explanation. There is 
a curious phrase in paragraph 33 of the 
Introduction — ^it begins at the bottom of 
page 17. There are certain discretionary 
powers there of the Governor-General, 
At the top of page 18 it is said : ^^In 
this category of ‘ discretionary powers ’ 
the precise range of which it will be im- 
possible exhaustively to foresee until the 
drafting of the Constitution Act has 
reached completion, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment anticipate that the following 
matters will be included.” There is a 
sort of dubitative air about that para- 
graph ; I am sure it can be easily ex- 
plained, if the Secretary of State will 
explain what is contemplated, why there 
should be a doubt about the matter 9 — 
It simply is a drafting point. We are 
not quite sure whether we have made 
the list entirely exhaustive ; there is 
nothing further in our minds. 

6661. I am not going to press a draft- 
ing point for a moment, but there will 
be no doubt, for example, as to the 
power to withhold the assent from Bills 
or to reserve them for the signification 
of His Majesty’s Pleasure ? — ^No, cer- 
tainly not. We regard those four cate- 
igori^ (a) to (d) as certainly coming 
within the discretionary powers of the 
Governor-General. We have put in the 
words in the previous paragraph, in case 
the list is not exhaustive. 

6662. Thank you very much ; I only 
wanted to clear that up. How I am not 
going over the ground which has been 
itready covered about the Provinces. I 
suppose the answer of the Secretary of 
State about a Prime Minister or not 
would be the same as it was in the case 
of the Governor ? — Yes, 

6663. There is one little question under 
Proposal 38, the financial power of the 
Council of State. The Secretary of 
State will remember that the Witnesses 
who appeared on behalf of the Chamber 
of Princes desired that the Council of 
State should have equal powers with the 
Assembly in financial matters. I do not 


know whether the Secretary of State has 
any observation to make upon that ; ^ I 
do not think he has had the opportunity 
of saying anything upon that yet ? — Our 
proposals are based upon the general 
plan that the powers should be substan- 
tially equal. We arrived at this view 
because we were impressed by the con- 
siderations that were urged upon all three 
Bound Table Conferences by the repre- 
sentative of the Princes, who made a 
gieat point, owing to the fact that their 
representation will be stronger in the 
Second Chamber, that the Chambers 
should be substantially co-equal in powers. 
We have tried, generally speaking, ^ to 
carry that into effect. At the same time, 
when we come to finance, there is 
the practical difficulty in procedure of 
introducing grants for supply, and so on, 
in both Chambers, and we, therefore, 
suggest under our proposals that the 
grants should be introduced in the Lower 
House, and they can, if need be, be taken 
to the Upper House to give the Upper 
House an opportunity of voting upon 
them ; but we did see grave practical 
difficulties in a system under which money 
gi-ants could be introduced, perhaps, 
simultaneously in the two Houses. 

6664. Does the Secretary of State say 
that the two Chambers will be, except 
tor the case of initiating money grants, 
in exactly the same position ? — ^Yes, the 
two Houses, all other respects, with this 
one reservation : In the case of supply, 
the Government must put it before the 
Upper House. It is the Government that 
takes the initiative. 

6665. But the Upper House will be 
able to vote on supply ? — ^Yes, in those 
conditions. 

Marquess of Beading. 

6666. May I ask one question 9 Secre- 
tary of State, would it inconvenience you 
to tell us what you have In mind by the 
term "Money Bills” ? — But in a single 
word, taxation. That is really what 
we have got principally in mind. I would 
not like to be tied down to a definition 
exactly. 

6667. Of course, there must be a limit 
upon the term "Money Bills,” because 
of what you have just said about Supply ? 
— Yes ; that is essentially a matter for 
accurate draftsmanship later on. 
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Lord Bankeillour. 

6668. You do not propose to take the 
definition of a Money Bill here ? — I 
should like to look into that fu'f'tlier, 
before I can give an answer. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

6669. I am not, of course, going to 
ask you again in respect of Proposfd 42. 
I suppose your answers with regard to 
the Governor-General will follow ex-ictly 
the same line as on the Governor ? — ^Yes. 

6670. That is, as to the Govenior- 
GeneraPs Acts ? — ^Yes. 

6671. Similarly, with regard to the 
Ordinance paragraphs, paragraphs 53 
and 54 ? — ^Yes. May I add this sonionee 
to the answer I have just given to Lord 
Salisbury ? In the ease i)f the Governor- 
General, the position will be easier in 
one respect than it is for the Pro\dneial 
Governor, for this reason : The Governor- 
General 'will have the throe Counsellors 
for his Reserved Departments, and those 
Counsellors can, of eourj:e, introduce 
measures of this kind upon his initiative 
in the Federal Legislature. 

6672. Then you would be '^athor in- 
clined to give a different answer in the 
case of the Governor-General than in the 
case of the Governor, would you f — No, 
the same answer, but adding to that 
answer the fact that the actual proce- 
dure is easier for the Governor General 
than it is for the Governor owing to the 
Governor-General having three Counsel- 
lors whom he can instrucv to introduce 
his measures in the Federal Legislature. 

6673. Although that would deal with 
that particular point, there would still 
remain all Sir Tej Sapru’s objections as 
to the difficulty of having submitted a 
Bill to the Assembly ani it being re- 
jected, everybody ■would be in a vejy 
difficult position f — ^Yes, I ihiak those 
objections would substantially remain. 
At the same time, the main objection that 
was urged by Sir Austen Chamberlain this 
morning, namely, that there would be 
no machinery under which the Provincial 
Governor could carry out those duties, 
does not apply to the ease of the 
Governor-General. 

6674. That is quite true. Then us 3*e- 
gards the Ordinances power under Pro- 
posal No. 53, may I ask why the power 
is limited to six months ? — The reason is 


that we assume that Ordinances 3vill 
be for temporary purposes. At the same 
time, if the emergency continues it is 
possible for the Governor-General to re- 
new the Ordinances. In that ease he 
has to get a resolution of Parliament ; 
but it is based upon the conception that 
Ordinances are temporary measures to 
meet a particular situation. 

6675. The result of that is that if the 
Governor-General saw that legislation was 
absolutely essential he would have to act 
under Proposal 42 *, he could not .act 
under Proposal 53 ? — ^He would then have 
to act by means of Governor- General’s 
legislation. 

6676. Supposing it were held by the 
Committee — though I have, of course, no 
reason to assume it — ^that Ihis process of 
submitting a Bill to the Legislature and 
forcing it through was objectionable, ihen 
the Ordinances power by itself would not 
be sufficient, because it is limited to six 
months ? — I think that might be so. 

6677. In that case there would be a 
rather strong argument for removing the 
six months’ limit f — ^es, or retaining 
the proposals which liave made for 
permanent legislation. 

Marquess of Salisbury,] I was assum- 
ing that that was the hypothesis. Thank 
you very much. I think those are all the 
questions which I have to put. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

6678. I will trouble you with only one 
or t'wo very general questions and one 
of detail. Is it in order to say Ji ^vord 
about the inauguration of the Federal 
scheme at this stage, t^part from its 
constitution ? — I do not mind at all. 

Chairman, 

6679. That will come later ? — I should 
have thought, my Lord Chairman, sub- 
ject to what you say, thet it did come 
into this general ehapLer of our dis- 
cussions. 

Archbishop of Canterbury,] It is a very 
simple question. 

Chairman,] If you please. 

Archbishop of Canterbury, 

6680. You contemplate, before the 
Federal Constitution comes into being, 
the accession of the necessary number of 
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States and also STiffiG».ejit iiaancial pro- 
vision and the coming iiifco existence of 
the autonomous Provinces. I suppose 
you would consider tliat that condition 
had been satisfied when rlie autonomous 
Provinces had been created ? You do 
not contemplate their being, as has been 
suggested, for some time under a period 
of probation ? — I have nevec hoea able to 
see myself, apart from the eonfctwersy 
which has rather ranged round this sub- 
ject, how a period of probation really 
helps you very much. Jt is so difficult 
to say what is meant by a period of j>ro- 
bation, and whether you are apply the 
same tests to all the I'rovinecs and 
on. It has always seemed to me that 
when you come to analyse it it is prac- 
tically impossible. 

6681. So that we may assume that what 
is contemplated in the White Paper Is 
that so far as this lo recondition of the 
setting up of the Pedar*il Constitaiioii is 
concerned it is sufficient that the autonj- 
mous Provinces should be in being ? — 
With the other conditions. 

6682. Then one question on detail, 
which is a small matter, but I think it 
is very important that it «»hauld be on 
record ; it may remove a great many mis- 
understandings : Will you be so good as 
to define as far as you can the exact 
range and scope of what is called 
Ecclesiastical Affairs as a Reserved De- 
partment ? — ‘Yes. What we intend to 
mean by the reservation oc the Ecclesias- 
tical Department is the reservation of the 
existing department, namely, the ade- 
quate provision of religious ministrations 
for the Army and the Sei vices. We do 
not contemplate any Curtlior extensions 
of the Ecclesiastical Department. That, 
speaking generally, is the kind of de- 
partment that we have in iniudr 

6683. So that in point of fact, though 
for good reasons a Reserved Department, 
it is a very small matter : it affects only 
religious provision practically to the 
troops, the Services, .md in a few eases 
Europeans in certain ])laec& ? — Yes. In- 
deed it is of such definitely limited scope 
that I have often wourlercil ^vhetlier it 
is necessary to exclude i^ by name at all 
— whether it did not really come by im- 
plication vdthin the field uf the Services 
and the field of defence ; but upon the 
whole I am convinced that it is better 


to make an exclusion nomination ; but it 
is exactly that kind of depaiiment tlat 
we have in mind. 

Mr. Morgan Joiipr. 

6684. May I ask whether it does in 
point of fact involve any (3eclesiastical 
services for civilians who have no rela- 
tion at all to the Services 9 — It is diffi- 
cult for me offhand to give an answer to 
that question. I will look into it. 

6685. I will ask it when my turn comes ? 
— Generally speaking, subject to a few 
quite minor exception;, the answer is 
that it is intended that this Dcjiartmcnt 
should be a Department tor Seiwices 
and for the Army. 

Archbishop 'of Canterbury. 

6686. I may take it ihat the very last 
thing intended by the Goverumejit is 
any interference on the part of the Gov- 
ernor-General with the iiil<»rnjil affairs of 
any religious community in India 9 — We 
have already got sufficient problems with 
religious communities in India to make 
it quite certain that we do not want to 
add to their number, your Grace. 

6687. I think that may be taken for 
granted. Only one more question. You 
will forgive my ignorance ; it may be 
shared by some who have noL had the 
advantage of Indian administration* 
Are there any powers now in the po.ssos- 
sion of the Viceroy analogous to those 
which are given in the Reserved Depart- 
ments and the Special Responsibilities ? 
— Yes, at present the Viceroy has full 
powers over the whole field. 

6688. Yes, they are absolute ; but hi 
certain matters which would come under 
Reserved Departments or Special Respon- 
sibilities has he not to bring them 
nominally before the Legislature 9 — No. 
He has, of course, to carry his Executive 
Council with him, but then His Grace 
will remember that his Council are all 
nominated and are most of them officials. 

6689. In spite of that would you say 
that in your view the Central Govern- 
ment as constituted by these proposals 
was as strong as, or perhaps even 
stronger than, the existing Central Gov- 
ernment 9 — ^I do not think I could give 
an answer to a question of that kind ; 
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fio many considerations enter into it, and 
indeed so many factors. From one ])oint 
of view, it might be urged that the Gov- 
ernment was becoming weaker because 
to a certain extent it was less highly 
centralised under one single authority ; on 
the other hand it might be urged that it 
had become stronger because it would 
very likely obtain behind it greater sup- 
port of public opinion, and it would be 
brought perhaps into closer sympathy 
with the elected Assembly. It is very 
difScult to weigh up one consideration of 
that kind against another. My own 
view, however, is that the kind of Gov- 
ernment that we are contemplating under 
the White Paper will be a strong and 
effective Government. I think I would 
prefer not to go further than that. 


6690. But assuming the creafchm of 
autonomous and more or less responsible 
Provinces, in the face of them the exist- 
ing Government, strong as it may be 
now, would be much weaker than it is 
now ? — think that is a factor which has 
got to be taken into account. Obviously 
with the institution of autonomous Pro- 
vinces the scope of the Central Govern- 
ment will be considerably narrowed, and 
in addition to that there will be the 
further fact that the Central Government 
will be faced with these presumably strong 
representative Governments and Assem- 
blies in the Provinces, presumably also 
with a good deal of public opinion behind 
them. 

Archbishop of Canterbury.'] Thank you. 
That is all I wish to ask you 


{The Witnesses are directed to withdraw,) 

Ordered : That the Committee be adjoiumed to Tuesday, 18th July, 10.30 o’clock. 


ISth July 1933. 
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The* Right Hon. Sir Samuel Hoare, Bt. G.B.E., C.M.G., M.P., Sir Malcolm 

Hailey^ G.C.S.L, G.C.I.E., and Sir Finulateb Stewart^ K.C.B., K.C.I.E., C.S.L^ 

are further examined. 


Marquess of Beading. 

6690. Secretary of State, I have a very 
few matters upon which I want to ask 
you questions, but will you direct your 
mind to paragraph 103, only because of 
its relation to the Governor-General 9 — 
am drawing the distinction between the 
powers of ordinance in paragraphs 103 
and 104, pages 64 and 65, and especially 
now in reference to the powers of the 
Governor-General. I just want to draw 
your attention to those matters. Hitherto, 
the practice and the law has been that 
when an Ordinance had to be issued, it 
was issuedl by the Governor-General ; 
there was no power in the Governor to 
issue it. That is the law at present. 
That is right, is it not f — ^Yes. 

6691. What has happened, is that 
when a Governor required an Ordinance, 
he communicated with the Governor- 
General, and if the Governor-General 
thought right, the Governor-General issued 
the Ordinance in accordance with the 
desire of the Governor, varying it as the 
Governor-General thought necessary, 
which would then take effect in the 
Governor’s Province 9 — ^Yes. 

6692. I have in mind, for example, 
only as an instance when there was the 
rebellion in Malabar. I think Sir Mal- 
colm Hailey and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
were both then in the Yiceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council j I was Viceroy ; and then 
Ordinances had to be issued proclaim- 
ing martial law in different parts with 
certain conditions which were attached 
to it. That was done by the Governor- 
General at the request, of course, in the 


first instance, of the Governor of Madras. 
The only reason of my calling your atten- 
tion to this is for the purpose of show- 
ing that there has been no difficulty in 
dealing with matters of that character 
hitherto, notwithstanding that the 
Governor has not had the power to issue 
an Ordinance. The point I am trying to 
make to you is that where the necessity 
has arisen, the Governor-General has 
issued the Ordinance for the Governor’s 
Province and the Governor has not 
suffered by that } he has been able to 
get the benefit of the Ordinance with- 
out issuing it himself. That has been 
the law, and the practice, up to the pre* 
sent moment, and is still the law and 
practice. That is right, is it not 9 — ^Yes. 

6693. Now what I want to ask you to 
consider in relation to this matter, and 
certainly I am not pressing you for a 
final opinion at the moment, is, do you 
see any real advantage to be gained by 
giving the power to the Governor to issue 
an Ordinance, even though it may be 
only after consultation with the Govern- 
or-General 9 — I just want to put one or 
two matters to you for your considera- 
tion. If the Governor requires an 
Ordinance, it would be open to him to 
apply to the Governor-General as he has 
done hitherto, would it not 9 — ^Yes. 

6694. If the Governor issues an Ordin- 
ance on his own initiative, even though 
it may be after consultation with the 
Governor-General, that places him, as I 
suggest to you, in more direct opposition 
to his Legislature andl to his Ministers 
than if the Ordinance is issued by the 
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Governor-General for application to the 
Province. Does not that follow ? — am 
not sure that I would agree with that de- 
duction. I would have thought, if it 
were true, it would be equally true to 
say that a more acute difference would 
arise if the difference was a prominent 
difference between the Governor-General 
outside and the Province, the Province 
being responsible for its own Law and 
Order. I would have thought it would 
have made the cleavage of opinion more 
marked. 

6695. You always have to bear in mind, 
do you not, that the Governor-General is 
ultimately the person responsible, so that 
whatever happens, he is responsible ? — ^It 
would be known that the Governor could 
not issue the Ordinance without the 
assent of the Governor-General, or, that 
if he did, it would be in the Governor- 
General’s power to order him to cancel 
it ? — ^Yes. I am afraid I really have not 
got anything to add to what I said the 
other day, namely, that I do not think 
this is a great question of principle, but 
it is a question upon which there are 
legitimate differences of opinion. Upon 
the whole, I have come to the view that 
Law and Order being a Provincial sub- 
ject, it was more appropriate for the Pro- 
vincial Governor to be given an Ordin- 
ance making power. 

6696. I do not want to keep up the 
argument at this stage, because we get 
no further in it. All I want to direct 
attention to is these points, so that they 
may be considered when the matter comes 
up again for the decision of the Com- 
mittee ? — Certainly. 

6697. The point being as I have 
followed it — I do not know whether I am 
quite correct — 1 rather understood that 
there was an objection on behalf of the 
Indian Del^ates to the power of the 
Governor to issue an Ordinance under 
paragraph 103 ? — should be very much 
surprised if there were not differences of 
opinion amongst the Indian Delegates 
upon this point, just as there are 
amongst the British Members of the 
Committee. It is one of those eases in 
which I think there is a field for legiti- 
mate differences, and it is obviously a 
matter, as Lord Reading suggests, that 
we must take into close * consideration. 
Upon the whole, weighing one thing with 


another, I think it is better that the 
Provincial Governor should have this 
power. 

6698. Subject, of course, to the Govern- 
or-General ? — ^Yes ; that * always is 
assumed. 

6699. And subject to consultation with 
the Governor-General ? — Yes, certainly. 

6706. And with the consequence, of 
course, that whatever is done by him 
must be known to be under the direction 
or with the assent of the Governor-Gen- 
eral. That follows, does it not ? — ^I did 
deal at some length with all these points 
the other day, and I would prefer not to 
add anything to what I said then. I 
did give answers to almost all these 
points the other day. 

6701. That means that I am putting 
this to you because of what you said 
the other day ? — Yes ; I am perfectly 
ready to answer any question Lord Read- 
ing asks me 5 but this was a question we 
did discuss at very great length when 
we were dealing with the Provinces. I told 
him that it is a ground upon which there 
is a justification for legitimate difference 
of opinion. Upon the whole, I take one 
view. Apparently, on the whole, he 
takes a different view. 

6702. I prefaced the observation by 
saying to the Secretary of State that 
what I wanted him to do was to consider 
these points, because I understood from 
him that he was going to consider the 
whole matter. My sole purpose was to 
get definitely to him and definitely to 
the Committee the points for their con- 
sideration. I do not want to press it 
further than I have already done, but 
I do want to get into the minds of 
Members of the Committee that there are 
those matters to be considered. How- 
ever, there we will leave it. Now, there 
was one other matter which I wanted to 
call attention to simply for the purpose 
of trying to understand it. I gathered 
from the Secretary of State that in re- 
gard to paragraph 4 on page 39, in deal- 
in with the numbers of Rulers of States 
who would have acceded to the Pedera- 
tion he was considering the question of 
introducing some system by whcih there 
would be weightage. You remember the 
point f — ^Yes. 

6703. What I want to call your atten- 
tion to is that you said something like 
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80 per cent, of the total amount ; but, 
whatever it was, you said that there 
would be a weightage which would bring 
up the votes of the Princes, not to the 
full percentage but to something less than 
that. I am not sure that 80 per cent, 
was actually mentioned, although it did 
arise in the course of the discussion. I 
only want to ask you one question upon 
that, because I understood you were con- 
sidering it and were going to put it 
before us at a later stage. Why do you 
draw a distinction between the 100 seats 
and the 80 per cent.*? That is what 
puzzles me. There are 100 seats, for 
example, in the Upper Chamber of the 
^0. Supposing only 50 of the Princes 
join then only 50 of those seats in the 
Upper Chamber would be allotted to the 
Princes, and then there would be 50 for 
which there would be no representation. 
I understood you to say that you were 
considering that, and you were consider- 
ing the weightage of these Princes which 
would bring it up to something like 80 
per cent. All I wanted to know from 
you (I just want to understand) is why 
do you stop at the 80 per cent, of the 
fun numbers. Is there anything in your 
mind with regard to it have never 
mentioned any percentage. I never 
mentioned 80 per cent, the other day. 
What I did say was that it seemed to 
me they ought to have some weightage, 
but not up to the full amount of the 
100 per cent. 

6704. That is right ? — The problem is 
this : Prom the State’s point of view, and 
from other points of view as ’well, it is 
important that the State vote should 
have adequate strength behind it. More- 
over, it seems to me to be more likely 
for the other Princes to accede who have 
not acceded at once if they see that their 
vote in the Chamber is already carrying 
adequate weight. When, however. Lord 
Beading asks me why, that being so, 
we dp not suggest giving the vote its full 
weightage at once, my answer is that 
1 think that is going too far. I think 
what one wants to \do is to ensure that 
the Princes who accede will have an 
adequate vote for making their point of 
view felt, and for ensuring that they are 
not swamped by a great majority of 
votes against them. But I do not think 
it would be necessary to give the full 
weightage. I should like to leave some 


inducement, at any rate, to the Princes 
to get the full number of States into the 
Federal Chamber, and into the Federal 
Government. On the whole, therefore, I 
think that some weightage would be 
reasonable, but a weightage not up to 
the 100 per cent. I am, however, fully 
aware of the great difhculties and com- 
plexities of this question. What I want 
to do is to make some kind of reasonable 
arrangement that I hope will last only 
for a short time, because I am assuming 
the 100 per cent, of Princ s will come in 
without undue delay under circumstances 
in which the Princes will feel that they 
have got a fair deal, and in which 
British India will also feel that the 
Princes have got a not unreasonable 
arrangement. 

Marquess of Beading,} That is all I 
want to put. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

6705. Secretary of State, I think it is 
a characteristic of all Federations that 
there should be internal free trade. I 
notice that in Appendix VI, which puts 
forward the exclusively Federal powers, 
No. ^ 34 gives exclusively to the Fed- 
eration ^Hhe regulation of the import 
and export of commodities across the 
customs frontiers of the Federation, in- 
cluding the imposition and administration 
of duties thereon." In the exclusively 
Provincial there is no power to put pro- 
vincial duties on. Could you tell us what 
your view is about some limitation being 
placed on the States, placing customs 
duties as against the rest of India. I 
do not include in that States which are 
already putting on customs duties, 
because some special arrangement may be 
made about them, but do you think it 
would be important that States acceding 
to the Federation should surrender the 
power of adding to existing customs 
duties or imposing new tarife ? — ^I cer- 
tainly agree with Lord Lothian that there 
should be this internal free trade under 
the Federation, whether it be between 
one Province and another, or whether 
it be between one Indian State and 
another. Lord Lothian will, how- 
ever, remember that there are treaties 
with certain of the States that do 
affect the question of internal free 
trade. What, however, I can say to him 
is this, that It would be our desire that 
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there should be this free trade, and that 
in the Instruments of Aceession we 
should have constantly to keep this point 
in mind. Whether there may or may 
not be exceptions in particular eases must 
depend on the treaties with the States, 
and also upon the further fact whether 
in particular conditions it is worth hav- 
ing a particular State in the Federation 
at all. I am not thinking of any actual 
ease/ I am thinking rather of an 
imaginary case, but suppuse the ca^e in 
which a State under its eA.istmg treaties 
could impose duties upon impoxts from 
British India, and the State offered to 
join the Federation, and we came to the 
conclusion that the entry of a State in 
conditions of that kind would really 
impinge upon the system of Federa- 
tion ] that, I imagine, would be a case 
in which we would refuse the applica- 
tion of the State in those conditions ; 
but, speaking generally, we should wish 
to see as wide an ai’ea oc free tryde 
within India as we could possiMy 
obtain. 

6706. And that should take the form 
through the Treaties of Accession, ’ or 
through the Constitution, that no in- 
fringements should be made in the 
future. You may have to make some 
exceptions under the existing Treaties, 
but it should be a principlr 3 that the 
alteration of tariffs, or the addition of 
fresh tariffs, should be impossible ? — 
It appears to me to bo ditlicult to 
generalise. Our desire is the same, but 
I would prefer not to give an explicit 
answer to a question of that^ kind, 
having regard to the complexities of 
these various Treaties of Aece'-'sion, but 
our general desire would be to cariy 
out what I feel quite suL*e Lord Lothian 
himself wishes. 

6707. May I turn to Proposal 4J, and 
the equivalent one under the Governor’s 
Provinces which deals with the Joint 
Session ? — Yes. 

6708. It provides that the Governor- 
General may authorise a «Tomt Session 
at any time after three months. I have 
always felt that there were very grave 
objections to the immediate or frequent 
use of the Joint Session for two 
reasons : One is that where there is 
quite clearly a majority m a Joint Ses- 
sion, and it becomes clear that the 
matter will be referred to the Joint Ses- 
sion at an early date it nullifies and 
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destroys the Debates in both the bther 
Hous<^s, Every bt)dy is considering what 
is going to happen when the Joint Ses- 
sion takes place. That is, I think, .a 
grave danger to the authority and the 
prestige of both the Houses. The 
second is, in my view at any rate, the 
main function of the Second Chamber 
is revision and delay, and the Joint Ses- 
sion may nullify delay almost altogether. 
I am wondering if the Secretary of 
State could give us the reasons why he 
has adopted the method of an early 
Joint Session in preference to the prin- 
ciple which is embodied in the Parlia- 
ment Act which is that there should be 
a power of delay, say, for two or three 
Sessions after which the will of the 
Lower House prevails. It does give to 
the Second Chamber the very formid- 
able powers of revision and delay ? — 
The assumption here is that the two 
Chambers have substantially eqjial 
powers. I do not think there is any- 
thing irrevocable in the three months. 
I would like to hear suggestions about 
it. No doubt there is a great deal in 
the argument Lord Lothian has just 
ui^ed. At the same time th^ere is some- 
thing in the other argument that the 
sooner you can get a dispute settled 
between the two Houses the better. I 
think tills is essentially a question upon 
vhich we should like to gather the 
opinions of the Committee. 

Marquess of Lothian,] May I now 
turn to another point f We can dis- 
cuss these thing? later. I want to turn 
now to the provisions under Proposals 
2<S, 31 and 32 for casual vacancies. The 
question 'which really' arises there is, how 
far the Princes are to have the power 
to send and withdraw members of the 
Legislature absolutely at their will. I 
imagine that under the ordinary Legis- 
lature there is a definite writ of ap- 
pointment which confers upon the mem- 
ber membership of the Legislature for 
the duration of the Parliament, and in 
the ordinary course there are only three 
ways in which that membership can' be 
terminated : one is by death ; the other 
is by resignation ; and the other is by 
makmg infringements of the disqualifi- 
cations which are mentione^d in Propo- 
sal 34. It has always seemed to me, if 
the Legislature is to function properly, 
it is important that the members should 
be members for the duration of the 
Parliament. 

g 
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Chairman.] Lord Lothian will per- 
hapb have in mind that the Committee 
xhonght it well to reserve Proposals 26 
to 37 and that they should be dealt with 
'along With the Pranehise and the Legis- 
lature. 

l^larquess of Zrothian.] If that Is so I 
will ask that question later. That is 
all I want to ask now. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

6709. My Lord Chairman, I am doubt- 
ful myself of the wisdom of the proce- 
dure which is proposed for securing 
what are called the Governor-General’s 
Acts, but if Sir Samuel Hoare thinks 
that he has covered that question suffi- 
ciently when dealing with the kindred 
case of Governor’s Acts in the Pro- 
vinces, I will not pursue that here. I 
understand you thought you had really 
covered that ground ? — thought I had, 
but 1 7nay be wrong. 

6710. I will not pursue that. There 

t i only one question I want to ask the 
ecretary of State, apart from that, 
and that is this : To what extent will 
j^e powers of the Federal Legislature 
& connection with currency legislaficn 
be restricted by the powers which it is 
proposed to give to the Reserve Bank ? 
The Reserve Bank is to be entrusted 
with the management of curren<-iy and 
exchange. Would that prevent the 
Federal Legislature from introducing, 
say, a Ruj)ee Ratio Bill ? — I would pre- 
if Lord Zetland would agree, to 
0^1 with ques^tions of this kind when 
we come to discuss the details of the 
^Reserve Bank. There is a Committee 
present sitting, and I should hope 
Ipe Committee will end its deliberations 
m the course of qip-te^ the next few days. 
I was assuming that when ^ we came 'to 
Irhe question ox finance, the subject of 
tlic Reserve Bonk would probably pj.«ay 
a proniiuent part, and that is one\>f the 
quq^tions that I feel sure, from my ex- 
TOrience of the past, will undoubtedly 
be , raised. 

Marquess of Zetland,] Yery well. T 
have no more questions. 

Lord HanJcetJIour. 

6711. Secretarx^ of State, with regard 
to your consideration of questions of 
joint sessions and the like, I trust you 
will not commit yourself to anything 


that might prejudice your position with 
regard to Constitutional Reform in this 
country ? — That is one of my constant 
troables. I have always to be looking 
out of two sides of my head at once. 

6712. Quite. The chief ruler in 
India in his relation to the acceding 
States will have a dual personality, wifi 
he not : as Viceroy and as Governor- 
General ? — ^^'es. 

6713. It would be fair to say, with- 
out any vulgar implication, tUat he will 
have to lead a double life We all 
have to do that. 

6714. I trust not, in the common say- 
ing, in the usual sense of tlie term. In 
his relation to the extent of the powers 
that they surrender, the proportions of 
his divisible personality will be differ- 
ent ? — ^I do not quite follow that ana- 
tomical metaphor. 

6715. I mean to say, if a State sur- 
renders a small extent of its powers, he 
might be one-fourth a Governor-General 
and three-fourths a Viceroy. If the 
State surrendered half its powers he 
would be half a Viceroy and half a 
Governor-General. If the State did ppt 
accede he would be a totalitarian 
Viceroy ? — ^I should like to hear the end 
of Lord Rankeillour’s questions before 
1 attempt to deal with that one. 

6716. At any rate, his relations, in 
one case as Viceroy, would be larger 
and take a greater scope than in an- 
other, according to the terms of acces- 
sion ? — You mean after the accession f 

6717. Yes 9 — ^Yes, that would be so. 

Sir Austen Ghamberlam, 

6718. Is that answer quite correct. 
Secretary of State 9 The i>owers that 
remain are the^ powers of paramountcy 7 
— ^es, that is perfectly true, but I 
think, unless I misunderstood Lord 
Rankeillour, what he meant was this ; 
One State might surrender such restrict- 
ed powers to the Federation that the 
Prince’s relations would be almost ex- 
clusively in the future with the Viceroy 
in the field of paramountcy. 

Lord Bankeillour, 

6719. Yes ? — ^Whereas, another State 
might surrender wider powers to the 
Federal Government, and to that Ex- 
tent the Prince’s relations would be 



more extensive with the Pedei'al Gov- 
ermnent than in the ease of the other 
Prince and more restricted to that ex- 
tent in the field of paramountey- Have 
I made my point clear ? 

Sir Austen Chamberlam.j Yes, I 
understand the point, but I cannot see 
that in practice it will really work out 
so. 

Lord Emtace Percy. 

6720. Surely, in fact, w'hat the State 
can concede to the Federation are the 
powers which are at present moment 
independent of paramountey, or limited 
paramountcy. The State cannot con- 
cede to the Federation any part of the 
paramountcy of the Crown over the 
State ? — That is perfectly true, but in 
pxactice the surrender of powers to the 
Federal Government must to that extent 
limit the application of paramountey. 
I quite agree that over and above every- 
thing i-i the paramount field, but surely 
that is the ease. 

6721. I do not see how' a State, by sur- 
rendering independent powers which it 
has to the Federation — ^j^owers which, 
therefore, must be limitations on the 
paramountcy of the Crown — can aitect 
the scope of the paramountcy of the 
Crown, but it is a question of abstruse 
constitutional law, into which I do not 
think I can follow you ? — am not sure 
whether my answer is technically cor- 
rect or not, but whether it is or not I 
do not quite see its application to the^e 
constitutional questions. 

Marquess of Eeadmg^ 

6722. The position exists now, does it 
not ? — Yes, certainly. * 

Marquess of ’Reading^'\ There is the 
difference between what the Viceroy 
does as the representative of the Knig- 
Emperor and wat he does as Governor- 
General. 

Lord Bankeillour.] I do not want to 
put it further than this. Different 
states ■will give over different powers, 
and to the extent to which they vary 
the relations of the chief ruler, whether 
as Viceroy or as Governor-General, will 
be different. 

Sir Akbar Ptydari, 

6723. Is it not that the difference will 
be within very narrow limits because 
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^he Cruw'n will see, before it allows any 
State to concede, that. it concedes the 
minimum quantum of its powers to the 
Federation ? — Certainly. 

6724. So that the variation will be 
very little between different States so 
fur as the amount of power that they 
concede is concerned ? — Certainly. 

6725. AVith regard to the other ques- 
tion which w'as put by Lord Eustace 
Percy, is it not that there are certain 
l>owers in what will be in future the 
Federal field which are at present exer- 
cised in Indian Stales by virtue of 
paramountey which, however, could not 
be transferred to Federation responsible 
to a Legislature, without the Crown 
transferring that portion with the con- 
sent of the State, and to that extent it 
will be the transfer of really certain 
paramountcy powers and not purely 
State powers f — -Through the Crowm ^ 

6726. Through the Crown I — ^Yes } 

that is so. 

Mr. M, B. Jayaker, 

6727. Does the Secretary of State in- 
clude in the word paramountcy ’’ all 
those powers of the State wliieh are not 
transferred to the Federal field, or does 
te put a more limited interpretation on 
the word paramountcy Have T 
made my question clear ? — ^Just repeat 
it, will you, please. 

Mr. M. B, Jayaker,} Do you includa 
in the word paramountcy all those 
powers of Indian States which they 
possess at the present moment which 
are not transfei’red to the Federal field 
and to the Federal Government ? 

E.ao Bahadur Sir Krishnama Chari,} 
Do you mean the powers of the Indim 
States or the powers over the Indian. 
States ? 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker,} The powers of 
the Indian States. 

Kao Bahadpr Sir Krishnanm Chari,} 
Which the Indian States exercise. 

Mr. M, B, Jayaker, 

6728. Yes. Have I made my question 
cleai; — This is a very technicixl field, 
and I think I would like to consider my 
answer to Mr. Jayakei;^s question. 4 
will take note of it, and I will either 
give the Committee or send my answer 
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when I have thought it over, biic ofE- 
hand, in these very technical legal and 
Constitutional questions, I would prefer 
to think about the answer. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour,] In connection 
with what fell from Sir Akbar Hydari, 
to which the Secretary of State either 
expressly or impliedly gave his assent, 
Sir Akbar Hydan said that with regard 
to the domain of paramountcy, when the 
Crown transfers its i^aramouut power 
with the con&ent of the States, a certain 
result would follow. Does the Secretary 
of State imply that the Grown cannot 
transfer any of its paramount powers 
except with the assent of the States ? 

Sir Akbar Hydari,} To the Federa- 
tion. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour,] To anybody. 
The right of 'the Crown to transfer the 
power 'is unconditional and unqu^liiJfiod. 

Witness,} It may be unqualified, but, 
at the same time, there has never been 
liny question of the Crown acting in that 
way under tiiese Federal proposals with- 
out the agreement of the State. 

, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

*672^. My Lord Chairman, may I, to 
‘Clear up one i>oint, put one question on 
this to Sir Samuel Hoare ? Sir Samuel, 
is it not the position that to the extent 
to w'liich certain powers are aurreiidered 
or delegated by the Indian States to 
the Federation, to that extent para- 
hiduntcy ceases ? Supposing an Indian 
State federates in regard to 40 subjects 
i^t 'of 49^) then I take it that the Crown 
liwyt be able to exercise any power 
of paramouodtey over those 40 subjects, 
the complete powers having been trans^ 
ferred to the Federation ? — That is so ; 
the transfer has been made with the con- 
sent of the Grown and the States con- 
cerned. 

Sir C, P. Bamaswami Aiyar, 

6730. l\fay I just put one question ? 
Is it not a fact that at the present 
moment the relations of the Viceroy 
with an Indian State cover practically 
all the relations that appertain to the 
Statens relations outside itself In 
other w'ords, does not the Viceroy exer- 
cise the totality of what you would call 
the foveifcn relations of a State at the 
present moment 9 


Chairman » 

0731. I would suggest that the Com- 
mittee and the Delegation should re- 
serve this matter until w'e see what the 
Seeietary oi State puts into his eon- 
snieicd am^wer which he has undertaken 
to give. 'VV'c will refer to that later 9 — 
I can answ'er that question in a sen- 
tence. The Governor-General-in-Ooun- 
cil, under present conditions. 

Lord Bankeillour, 

6732. IMight I just call your attention 
to Ko. 23 of the Introduction ? It 
reads : '^Although the Reserved De- 
partments will be administered by the 
Governor-General on his sole responsi- 
bility, it would be impossible in prac- 
tice for the Governor-General to con- 
duct the afiairs of these Departments^ in 
isolation from the other activities of 
his Government.’^ Would it not really 
be in practice the same with regard_ to 
State aifairs ? Could the Governor- 
General, as Governor-General, keep to 
his position as to State affairs and not 
take counsel with his Government in 
his capacity as Viceroy occasionally 9 
— ^I think, certainly so j I ihink he 
could. 

6733. But there would be a number 
of things in w^hich a State had given its 
powers over in which, obviously, the 
Governor-General as the head of the 
Federation and his Governmenb w'Ould 
be concorned, but, surely, they might be 
impinged upon by things that w’-ere 
happening in the States at tbe same 
time, which would necessarily have to 

.be taken, account of 9 — The Viceroy 
must be the sole judge. 

6734. But in.practice, would it not 
be exceedingly difficult not to take his 
Government into consultation in those 
matters 9 — The Government, it will be 
remembered, will be composed of re- 
presentatives both of Bridsh-India ahd 
the Indian States. 

6735. But, perhaps, I might a^k you 
to look at the bottom of page 15 ; it 
says there : It may be, however, that 
measures are proposed by the Federal 
Government, acting within its Constitu- 
tional rights in relation to /i Federal 
subject, or in relation to *i subject hot 
diref'tly affecting the States at all, 
which,, if pursued to a conclusion, would 
affect prejudicially rights of a State ii^ 



relation to which that State had trans- 
lerred no jurisdiction. Or, again, 
policies might he proposed or events 
arise in a Province which would lend to 
prejudice the rights of a neighbouring 
iwtciic. Vv ould it not in pract-ce hap- 
pen tiiat the proceedings of a Siate in 
its independent capacity would react 
upon the Indian Legislature and Q-ov- 
ernment, and that, therefore, they would 
have to take account of them No', I 
do not think necessarily so. There, ’as 
Lord RankeiUour said at the l^eginning 
of his questions, is the Viceroy in his 
two capacities : the Viceroy in Lis 
relation to the States in the field of 
paramoimtcy, and Governor-General of 
the Indian Federation. He must judge. 
Speaking, however, generally, we h^e 
always assumed 'that the Federal Gpv- 
eanment and the Federal Legislature 
would not interfere in the field of para- 
mountey at all. 

6736. But questions might arise, fox 
instance, questions of extradition, pos- 
sibty, which might excite keen feeling 
in British-India. Would not that react 
on the Legislature and the Govern- 
ment f — It is very difiieult to deal with 
hypothetical eases of that kind. 

6737. There have been occasionally 
drastic ^ iiit(‘rventions by the paramount 
power in the case of individual States, 
and^ that also might excite considerable 
feeling in British-India ?— It is con- 
ceivable that it might, but, ‘^peaking 
generally, the clearer the distinction 
between the field of paramountcy and 
the field of Federal Government, the 
better, I believe, it will be for every- 
body. 

6738. But do you not think it is 
possible that this sort of thing might 
Happen : Tfc might be intimated to the 
Governor-General that things would 
go easier in the Legislature if the 
Viceioy took a different line with re- 
gard to some particular State ? — ^Then 
he must use his diserctiou, 

^ 6739. But whether he uses his discre- 
tion rightly or not, therci undoubtedly 
would ^ and could be pressure, even to 
the point of the resignation of the Gov- 
ernment ?~I do not think so. 

Marquess of Salishury. 

6740. Why does the Secretary of State 
say he does not think so ? It^ is obviously 


possible ? — ^I cannot picture to myself the 
case upon which a situation of that kind 
is going to arise. 

6741. Pressure in discussion upon the 
Governor-General which impinges upon 
the domain of the Viceroy ? — But discus- 
sion of that kind is barred from the Le- 
gislature. 

6742. Is it absolutely barred — Sulijectr 
to one exception. If Lord Salisbary will 
look at page 51, paragraph 52, lie will 
see that discussion of that kind is barred 
without the Viceroy’s previous sanction. 

Lord Bankeillour.] 1 was juot coming 
to paragraph 52 — that is paragraph 52 
(h) (i), a little way down page 51, in 
matters connected with any Ihdxan State, 
apparently, the discussion is barred, hut 
supposing the matter was just as much 
connected with British-India as a whole 
or with one Province, would the discus- 
sion then be barred ? Does this mean 
matters solely connected with an Indian 
State 9 If some Frontier quest* on or 
some question of smuggling of arms c/ime 
on that affected the Province as much 
as the State, would discussion be barred f 

Viscount Burnham, 

6743. Take the recent case of Kashmir t 
— ^What about it there ? 

6744. The excitement that there was on 
the part of the Muslim population^ 
whether justified or not I am not enter- 
ing upon, but the excitement there was 
in British-India in the disturbances in 
Kashmir ? — ^The movement of Briiidi 
subjects into Kashmir, that wou^d be a 
question, I assume, for discussion, and 
intervention, if necessary, bul I do not 
see the other side of the picture. 

Lord Bankeillour, 

6745. What I mean is, if it ivas con- 
nected with any Indian State, would the 
Speaker have to rule that out, how- 
ever much the matter may equally ho 
connected with the Federation or Avith 
a Province ? — It would have to depend 
upon the Rules of Business. The Rules 
of Business would have to make it quite 
clear that, on the one hand, the internal 
affairs of the States could not be dk 
cussed, and, on the other hand, the in- 
terests of British-India or of a particu- 
lar Province of British-India could be 
discussed. 



■ 6746. It would be very difficult not, 
perhaps, to dwell upon the bad 
Lnt in the State that had allowed these 
tilings to happen, would it not i no 
not think so. 

6747. Would it not be very difficult for 
the Speaker to dravr the line It is 
just the same problem that we have to 


face now. 

6748. And it is very difficult for the 
Speaker to have to draw the line j- 'It 
may be difficult, but I do not think xt is 
insurmountable. 


Earl of Derby.] He does it. 


Lord Mankeillour. 

6749. It would be far more compli- 
cated in this matter. Do you not think, 
peaking generally, there is a danger, 
as in (^nnany, that there would bo 
t steady attempt at encroachment by the 
Federal G-ovemment on the positions of 
the Indian States I think in the futui-e 
there is likely to be a much greater en- 
croachment if the Government continues 
in which the representatives of the States 
do not take a part. 

6750. You recognise there is a danger ; 
and in Germany it has been pursued to 
a great length ? — ^There is a danger in 
every course, but the danger is, I think, 
greater, looking to the future, for the 
Slates left outeide in an isolated posi- 
tion, and with the constant risk of en- 
croachment from British-India without 
fcemselves being represented in the All- 
India Government pr in the All-India 
L^islatare. 

M 6751. I quite see that, but there is a 
danger. Now I think you said that there 
was no example of the kind of Federa- 
tion that is now contemplated. T sup- 
pose you meant of States coming in with 
different powers — greater or less powers t 
— I did not mean only that, but I did 
mean generally that the conditions in 
JCndia are very different from the condi- 
feons in any other Federation in the 

Wld. 

6752. I suppose it is not possible at 
this stage to say what minimum powers 
the Government of India would require 
before acceding to Federation — ^the pro- 
posals for any particular State ? — T could 
not say it tins morning. 


Sir Azesten Chamberlain, 

6753. May I interpose a question ? 
Does that mean, Secretary of State, that 
you would be willing later to give son)e 
guidance to the Committee and the Dele- 
gates upon that point ? — ^Yes, but with 
this reservation, that I think it will be 
very difficult to make a cut and dried 
selection from the list of Federal powers, 
which we regard as Federal and upon 
which we hope the Princes will accede ; 
but there must always be some variety 
in the Instruments of Accession, and in 
actual practice the only test will have to 
be whether the conditions are reasonable 
or not reasonable, and whether the State 
concerned is really surrendering e suffi- 
ciently effective part of its powers 
for the purpose of the Federation. But 
I think, certainly, at some period in our 
discussions, I could give within those 
limitations a general picture of the kind 
of powei's that we should expet^r the 
majority of them to surrender. 

Sir Azisten Chamberlain,] I only ask^d 
at this point. Lord Rankeillour, because 
I had intended to put some questions, 
and if the Secretary of State is going to 
give us a considered opinion later, I do 
not want to put my questions to-day. 


Lord Banheillour, 

6754. Quite. Once the Instrument of 
Accession has been executed, can it be 
charged by treaty ? — Only with the con- 
sent of the parties concerned. 

6755. Without any amendment of the 
Constitution Act, it could be changed by 
treaty ? — Could Lord Rankeillour give me 
a specific ease ? 

6756. What I was thinking of was if 
the surrender of some power, or the fact 
that some power not surrendered, worked 
inconveniently, cjould that power be sur- 
rendered or withdrawn by mutual consent 
later ? — Certainly. 

6757. Then is that what is contemplated 
by the words ^^or otherwise,” at the 
be^ning of Section 3 on page 38 ? — 
This is one of the very few vague words 
in the White Paper, and I think we have 
got to make it more explicit. 

6758. You rather contemplate some sub- 
sequent transaction of the nature sug- 
gested, do you ? — will look into this 



point, I think, witji my advisers, and see 
if we can make a more explicit pioposaJ. 

6759. I suppose the Legislature would 
have something to say to any change of 
the Instrument of Accession or any sub- 
sequent transaction of this kind ? — Not to 
the Instrument of Accession, in the first 
instance. 

6760. No, but afterwards ? — Yes, I 
think, certainly, it would have to. 

6761. Now may I ask you just one 
question again about the Instrument of 
Instructions, about the Parliamentary 
position ? I do not want to go over it 
again, but could it not be brought in by 
a positive Prayer, just like the Proclama- 
tion ? It is in No. 9, the draft about 
being laid on the table of both Houses of 
Parliament. I am talking about the 
Governor-Generals Instructions. Could 
that not be done by the process in 4 (&) 
about the Proclamation, so as to make 
sure that Parliament has a definite op- 
portunity of expressing its opinion f 
Could not that be assimilated 9 — I would 
hesitate to give an answer about Pro- 
cedure to Lord Rankeillour. I would, 
however, have thought that there was a 
difference, really, if not in Procedure, but 
anyhow in fact, between a Proclamation 
bringing a great Constitution Act into 
operation and the Governors Instructions, 
and I would have thought the Procedure 
that we propose is really the more suit- 
able. "We do not in any way pro23ose it 
in order that the Instructions should be 
passed through without full discussion 
and the approval of Parliament, I)ut we 
do think it is a more appropriate kind 
of Procedure. 

Lord Bankeillour,'] I understood that 
the reason of the framing of No. 9 in the 
way that it is framed was to make sure 
that there was no possible impingement 
upon the prerogative of the Crown. The 
same end would be obtained, and that 
would be safeguarded, by adopting the 
procedure of 4 (b), would it not ? I do 
jiot want to press it now. 

Archbishop of Canterhunj, 

6762. May I suggest about this, surely 
the procedure by Address is a procedure 
praying that such and such a thing be 
done, not contemplating any sort of 
amendment to the purpose for which the 
prayer i§ i^su^d. That is 4 (b), whereas 


in proposal 9 with regard to the Govem- 
or-GeneraFs Instrument of Instructions 
it is desirable that opportunity should bl 
made of amendment or of diseussionj 
therefore the range and object of the 
two procedures is quite different ? — 
think it is a question of procedure. My 
own view is that the procedure we pro- 
pose is more appropriate to the circum- 
stances. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

6763. The Secretary of State will re- 
member will he not, that he has been most 
kind as to say that he will lay before 
us a model in some form of an Instru- 
ment of Instructions 9 — What 1 said was 
that it was quite impossible for me to 
lay any such model before the Committee 
until I know what the Committee wish 
put into the Instructions. What I 
will do, and what I said I will do, is to 
put in to the Committee a Memorandum 
about this procedure by Instructions 
dealing with certain of the points and 
criticisms that have been raised in our 
discussions. 

Marquess of Salisbury.] We shall be 
very much obliged. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

6764. Is not the real distinction be- 
tween the two cases that the Address to 
the Crown to bring the Act into force 
can arise on only a single occasion, and 
is final, whereas the consideration of In- 
structions may occur at intervals : In 
other words, that the Instructions may 
need to be varied from time to time 9 — 
That is exactly the reason that made us 
prefer the proposals in the White Paper. 

Lord Bankeillour, 

6765. What I wanted to secure was that 
the word “ representation ” was not to 
be narrowly interpreted as a barren or 
futile representation 9— -We have no such 
intention. 

6766. As long as that is corrected. 

About the transitory provisions 9 — ^We 

are coming to them later. 

Lord RankeUlour.] Very well. There 
is only one other thing ; I think I raise^ 
it myself ; that is about discrimination. 
I su^ested that there might be a qualifi- 
cation fpr certain appointipente (it 
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then provincial, but the same thing 
applies here) which would, in fact, be 
discrimination, for instance, that some- 
body had to be educated at a particulai 
University, or the like, and I think you 
said that was really covered by the pro- 
visions as to discrimination. I confess 
I cannot find where that is— it is the 
question of an appointment which de- 
pended on a certain qualification which 
might not be, on the face ot it, dis- 
criminatory. 

Chcdrman, 

6767. Could that be looked into- and 
dealt with later, Secretary of State, if 
you have difiiculty in finding it now ? — 
We have put it down, as you know, my 
Lord Chairman, for a later chapter. I 
do not mind. 

Lord BanJceillour^ 

6768. I think it really arises, or is 
illustrated, by a note on page 70 as to 
the registration of medical practitioners. 
I do not know how that has been d^alt 
with ? — I would much rather deal with a 
question of that kind, with the question 
of discrimination generally. 

Lord Bankeillour.'] Very well, then I 
will not press it. 

Major Cadogan,] I have only one ques- 
tion to ask, if it has not been asked be- 
fore, on paragraph 20 on page 44. I 
understand that, as far as the representa- 
tion of British India is concerned, there 
will be a maximum of 250 constituencies 
returning members to the Assembly. 

Chairmm.] I think we had bettei' hold 
ta otir arrangement to leave paragraphs 
26^ to 37 to be dealt with under Fran- 
chise. 

Major Cadogan!] I beg your pardon. 
I have no questions. 

Sir Jos^eph Noth 

6769. I understand the Secretary of 
State to say it is the fact that matters 
which it is proposed will he dealt with by 
the Federation, in so far as they arc 
dealt with hy the Government of India 
to-day, the Council of Princes considers, 
or from time to time makes representa- 
tions on those subjects, if all or any of 
the States are immediately concerned in 


what is proposed. Is that so ? — did not 
understand the question, 

6770. Does the Chamber of Princes as 
it exists to-day from time to time make 
representations on any matter or act of 
the Government of India which Js 
deemed to affect all or any of the Stales ? 
— 'I do not think that is the state of 
affairs. 

6771. What does the Chamber of 
Princes do to-day ? — The Chamber of 
Princes discusses questions that eoneern 
the States members of the Chamber, and 
from time to time it takes Resolutions 
to the Viceroy. Perhaps the representa- 
tives of the Princes will correct me in 
my answer. I do not recall any case in 
which the Chamber of Princes has inter- 
vened in a question under discussion by 
the Assembly. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru.l iN'ever. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

6772. Is it a fact that the matters for 
which the Chamber of Princes was in- 
stituted will now be the business of the 
proposed Federal Legislature ? — No, one 
certainly could not give an affinnative 
answer to a question of that kind. 

6773. Is it contemplated that the 
Chamber of Princes will still separately 
exist 9 — We do not deal with it in our 
proposals at all. I think that is very 
much a question for the Princes them- 
selves as to whether they require an 
organisation of their own outside the 
Federation or not. It does not come into 
the Federation. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

6774. Surely the Chamber of Princes 
has no Con^tutional provision at all, 
has it 9 — No ; Lord Hardinge is quite 
correct. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

6775. N'o, and no legislative powers 9 — 
And no legislative powers. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

6776. I wanted to know whether the 
matters for which it was instituted will 
be transferred to the Federal Legislature, 
The answer is ISTo, I ask in that case : 
Will that Chamber continue to deal with 
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matters with which it was formerly 
dealing ? — ^We do not include any pro- 
posal about the Chamber in the White 
Paper proposals at all. 

Lord Irwhul Would it help Sir Joseph 
Nall if the Secretary of State supplied 
the Committee with a copy of the Con- 
stitution under which the Chamber of 
Princes work which shows exactly what 
their fxmctions are ? They are advisory, 
but what they work for is there laid 
down, and is a charter of their work. 

Sir Joseph Nalhl I am much obliged. 
I have seen it. Is that Chamber to con- 
tinue, or is it not ? 

Sir Akhar HydarL 

6777. Are there any questions other 
than those which will be transferred to 
the Federal field, for instance, questions 
which would remain under paramountcy, 
and which would still remain to be a 
matter of discussion between the Indian 
States and the Viceroy, and for which 
the States which have acceded might find 
the Chamber more suitable ? — I think that 
may be so. 

6778. I am suggesting that the useful- 
ness of the Chamber, whatever it is, will 
not come to an end merely because cer- 
tain subjects have been transferred from 
the paramountcy of the Crown to the 
Federal Government ? — That is so. 

Sir Joseph Nall, 

6779. I do not want a discusshm on 
this. I have merely asked for the Secre- 
tary of Statens views so far as they are 
available. It is proposed is it not, that 
the States will appoint members to both 
Houses of the Federal Legislature ? — 
Yes. 

6780. And that both Houses will have 
equal powers in the field of finance what 
ever those powers may be ? — Substantially 
so. 

6781. Arising from Lord Lothian^s ques- 
tion, as both Houses would have equal 
powers in the field of finance, powers of 
delay would entirely frustrate the 
scheme. Is that so ? — ^That is one of the 
reasons that prompted us to adopt the 
proposal pf a Joint Session. 

Sir Joseph NaU.I Is it conceivable th^t 
if both Houses are to have equal powers, 
especially in the field of finance, any 


powers of delay could be given to one 
House over the other 7 

Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar, 

6782. Is not the procedure with regard 
to money bills of a special kind so as 
to expedite the passage of supply ?— -Mr. 
Iyengar is quite correct. Belay is quite 
impossible in the ease of a budget. 

Sir Joseph Nall, 

6783. Does the White Paper perpetuate 
or alter the existing fiscal convention 7 — 
No, it leaves the position substantially 
as it is now. 

Sir Reginald Craddock, 

6784. I would like to ask the Secretary 
of State just one or two questions which 
arise in practical administration.^ I have 
myself experience of eases in which there 
is a dispute between two Provinces, and 
also between a Province and a State. In 
the event of such disputes would the 
Federal Gk)vemment exercise any autho- 
rity at all about the question in 
dispute 7 It may arise, for example, about 
the smuggling of drugs over the border 
from a State into a Province, or oven 
sometimes from a Province into another 
Province in which representations have 
apparently produced no results. Does the 
Federal Government exercise any sort of 
influence over matters of those disputes 7 
— ^I am quite ready to take up this ques- 
tion with Sir Reginald Craddock, but you 
will observe that you have in the agenda 
put down as one of the subheads ad- 
ministrative relations between the units.^^ 
This is essentially one of those questions. 

6785. Yes ; I have looked through 
those, and I did not see anything that 
bore on this point, but T will keep it 
over till then 7— That is one of the 
questions I expected to be raised under 
that subhead. I will deal with it then. 

Sir Reginald Craddock,^ I have no 
other questions. 

Mr. Davidson, 

6786. Secretary of State, ^ there have 
been one or two questions arising on the 
subject of the States accession to Fede- 
ration. Is it your view that all States, 
whether large or small, will be deaR 
with individually on the basis of their 
Treaty rights 7 — ^Yes, certainly. 
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Lord Eustace Percy, 

6787. Secretary of State, when a ques- 
tion was put by Lord Salisbury last tune 
you seemed to a^ee that it was iwss^ble 
that one of the Governor-General’s 
Ministers would vote against the Govern- 
or-General in a discussion in the Cham- 
ber. Is that, in fact, eoneei^nible I 
do not recall any answer I gave that 
seemed to imply that. 

6788. Lord Salisbury raised the point 
(I think I am correct) of what would 
happen supposing the Minister of 
Finance Voted for a Re:5olution proposed 
in the Chamber to the effect that the 
expenditure on the Army was too high, 
and you accepted the assumption. Do 
you think, in fact — -?~-Just let me 
stop, Lord Eustace. What was his case 
that he gave me ? 

6789. The ease, T think, put by Lord 
Salisbury was that a Besoluliou was 
proposed in the Chambei’ to the efCect 
that the cost of the Army was too 
high ? — ^Yes. 

6790. And that the responsible Minis- 
ters voted for the Resolution ? — ^Yes. 

6791. Do you think th{?t, in fact, it is 
conceivable that the responsible Minis- 
ters should vo-te against the policy of 
one of the Reserved DeparCinents, and 
yet remain Ministers ? — ^ITo ; in fact, 
spewing as a politician of some ex- 
perience, I would say it would seem to 
me to be impossible. 

Lord Eustace Percy,] On the analogy 
the present dyarehical system in the 
Provinces has there ever been a case, so 
^ as yoft know, where one of the 
Minfoters of the Transfei’red Depart- 
ments has voted in favour of a hostile 
S^esolution moved in respect of one of 
the Reserved Departments f 

Sir A, P, Patro, 

6792. There are many case^ ? — ^What 
would Sir Malcolm Hailey say about 
that f (Sir ^Malcolm Hailey,) I believe 
there have teen such oases. Usually 
the Convention ;is that when there is 
a Resolution which in a pronounced 
form attacks the reserved half the 
Minister does refrain from \otiag on 
it. That is the usual convention, but 
I believe there have been eases in which 
the Ministers have voted in a way that 
substantively did amount to a vote 


against a Reserved Department. That 
is by a convention always avoided. I 
think that is the experience of practi- 
cally everyone here. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru,] That is so. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

6793. Would I be correct in saying 
that, in practice, the scheme at the 
Centre under the White I’aper will not 
work unless the responsible^ INIini&ters 
do, in fact, support the policy of the 
Government, as a whole, both the Re- 
served and the Transfernid Depart- 
ments ? — I do not think I could go 
quite as far as to make an affirmative 
answer to a very general question of 
that kind. 

Marquess of Salisbury,] Ex hypothesi, 
the Ministers are not responsible for 
this particular thing. That is the dis- 
tinction which Lord Percy has not 
appreciated. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

6794. I perfectly appreciate that dis- 
tinction. I also appreciate that iu 
English history Minister.s were held re- 
sponsible by Parliament for acts ’which 
were certainly within the Prerogative 
of the Crown, and that is how the 
doctrine of responsibility actually arose. 
May I put a concrete ease. Under the 
White Paper the whole financial pro- 
posals of the Government have to be 
laid before the Chamber in one budget. 
I think that is so, is it not ? A state- 
ment has to be la^’d before the Chamber ? 
— (Sir Saynuel Hoare,) Yes. 

6795. That must be laid by the i e- 
sponsible fluance Minister ? — ^Yes. 

6796. Is it conceivable that the re- 

sponsible fioancfe Minister should dis- 
claim responsibility for any of the items 
in that budget 1 — -I would hope not, and 
I would certainly say that if the Gov- 
ernment was in pronounced opposition 
to the Governor-General :i crisis would 
have arisen, and the various* stages that 
we have discussed would then come into 
operation, I cannot myself imagine a 
situation continuing in which the 
Governor-General is in pronounced 
opposition to his Ministry, and his Minis- 
try in pronounced opposition to the 
Gorernoi^neraL ’ ' ’ 



Marquess of Salisbury, 

6797. It is clear that one or the 
other would have to give way, is ii: not ? 
— think it is. 

6798. Surely it would be tlxe Govemor- 
General ? — I would say not. 

Marquess of Zetland, 

6799. Surely it would be open to the 
Minister when he laid the statement be- 
fore the Chamber to say thai ac- 
cepted no responsibility L’or the expendi- 
ture on the Army. That v/ould be 
merely stating the facts ? — ^It is because 
of that that I refused to give a general 
answer, yes or no, to Lord Eustace’s 
very general question. I would restrict 
myself to saying that when there is 
propounced opposition (1 lay particular 
en?.phasis on the words pronounced 
opposition ”) between the Government 
and the Governor-General, then those 
stages that we discussed the other day 
come into operation. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

6800. I am anxious to get what is the 
assumption. Just now Lord Salisbury 
said, and I think you i^idicatod agree- 
ment, that one or other would have to 
give way, whereas on Lord Zetland’s 
assumption neither side would have to 
give way, and the question really is 
"whether the system will work on a purely 
dyarchical principle, or whether, in fact, 
the Councillors and the Ministers will 
have to be in substantial agreement in 
presenting the budget to the Legisla- 
ture ? — do not think I liave anything 
to add to what I have just answ^ered. 
It is a question very much of degree. 
Jf the disagreement is not on a big 
$cale between the Governor-General and 
one of his Ministers, or tlie IMinistry 
collectively, then a crisis may not arise 
at all. There may be expedients for 

f etting over it without a direct breach 
etween them. If, on Mie other hand, 
ttie crisis is a serious one, then we feel 
we have made provision for meeting it 
in |;Jtie White Paper proposals. 

]Lord Eustiq^e Percy,] While I do not 
ysmt to press you, I do want to ask 
TOru to consid*etr the fact that the 
finance ^Jinister in presenting the 
budget will be presenting the Bu^et 
poj: taxation, ajbout one half "of whieli 


at least will be required for the Army. 
Is it conceivable that the Finance 
Minister can disclaim responsibility for 
one half of his proposaL for taxation 
on the ground that they are intended 
to meet an object for which he has no 
responsibility. 

Marquess of Zetlafid.] They are not 
votable. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] They may not be 
votable, but the taxation is. 

Witness.] I think I have made my 
general position clear. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

6801. Ju«t for one moment continuing 
on the same subject, Sir Samuel Jloare, 
should I be right in as^uiuiug that, 
although you hope the Go\ ernment would 
be in sufficient harmony with the 
Governor-General, to doLond his acts if 
occasion arose, you do not feel that 
under the Constitution they can be held 
responsible for subjects which are 
strictly reserved to the Governor- 
General’s discretion ? — ISTo. The field 
of responsibility is clearly marked out 
between the two sides of Gov'eriiment. 

^ 6802. It would therefore be possible/ 
and quite proper, for a Minia^ter or a 
Government to say that they had no 
responsibility for that part of LIxo Bud- 
get which embodied the military ex- 
pense f — Certainly ; and in any case 
there is going to be no voting on it. 

6803. And the crisis would aiise if the 
Government obstructed the Governor- 
General in the execution of his respon<^i- 
hility, rather than if they jnerely 
differed from him or explained that they 
were not responsible ? — ^Yes, lhat would 
be so. 

6804. And if they became obstmetive, 
then the various safeguards of whieli 
you have spoken would come into pJay 
in such order and in such form hs the 
Governor-General thought requisite at 
the time ? — ^Yes. 

6805. Now I want to turn to quite a 

different subject : to revert for a mo-r 
ment to the powers of the Governor- 
General to legislate or to issue ordi- 
nances, but for the purpose of raising 
a point which I think has not been dis- 
cussed ? — Yes. ^ 

.6806. As I understand it, if the 
ernor-General J.egislate& or issues 
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ordinance, that legislation or ordinance 
is only variable or revocable by the 
Governor-General himself ? — ^Yes. 

6807. If he chooses to legislate there 
is no check on his authority, apart from 
the general control of the Secretary of 
state, except his po-wer in his discretion 
to reserve the law for His Majesty 
assent or the power reserved by Pro- 
posal 40 to His Majesty in Council To 
disallow any law within 12 months ? 

Yes. 

6808. If he acts by ordinance and re- 
quires his ordinance for any period 
beyond six months, quite a 
different system is introduced by the 
White Paper. The extension of Ihe 
ordinance beyond the period of six 
months must then be approved by an 
Address from both Houses of this 
Parliament ? — ^Yes. 

6809. Does it not seem to yoa para- 
doxical that an ordinance which is tem- 
porary should require the assent of 
Parliament, whilst that l^arliamentary 
assent is not thought necessary to be 
expressed when he passes legislation 
which may be permanent ? In other 
words, why do you require the assent 
of Parliament to a Governor-General’s 
ordinance when you do not feel it 
necessary in respect of his legislation ? — 
I think Sir Austen has drawn attention 
to what may appear to be an anomaly. 
I do not think I have got a very good 
answer to his question. 

6810. Thank you. I will leave it at 
that. Of course, if the Secretary of 
State wants to add anything .aft(n’" con- 
sideration, I shall be very glad to hear 
that, and perhaps you, my Lord Chair- 
man, will allow that at another sitting. 
For the moment I do not want to put 
any further questions. 

Earl of Derby, 

6811. I would like to ask two ques- 
tions clearing up points which have been 
asked before. I quite understand that 
the question of the Army is a non- 
votable question, but, at the same time, 
the money to pay for it is votahle. Is 
not that so ? The taxation necessary 
to find the money is votable ? — ^Yes ; 
you mean the taxes are votable ? 

6812. The taxes are votable ? — Yes. 

6813. Supposing the Assomblv said : 

We will not put on the taxation that 


is necessary to find the money to pay 
for the Army,^^ what is the xjrocedure 
then ? — The Viceroy then has powers 
under Proposal 53 of adding such taxa- 
tion as he thinks necessary. 

6814. The only other question that I 
want to ask is about the two Houses. 
It is a different procedure itom ours 9 — 
Yes. 

6815. In this country the House of 
Lords has no power to amend or in any 
way interfere with a Money Bill ^ That 
is so. 

6816. In the new Constitution the 
Upper House will have that power. It 
will have similar powers to those of the 
Lower House ? — Yes. 

6817. What will happen, then, in the 
case of the Upper House amending we 
will say, in the first instance, a Money 
Bill coming from the Lov^er House, 
which amendment the Lower House 
refuses to accept Then you have a 
joint session. 

6818. And that must he, according to 
your present proposal, within six months 
of that happening ? — ^In the ca^o of the 
Budget, it can he don,e at once. In 
other cases we contemplate that there 
would be a period of delay. 

6819. You say it can be don© at once. 
That must be with the consent of the 
two Houses ?— No, the Goyernor-Oeneral 
can order it. 

Archbishop of Canterbury.’] It is 
Clause 41. 

Earl of Derby.] Thank you. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

6820. In relation to the Federation of 
Princes, is it contemplated that those 
Princes who do not federate may come 
into the Federation at a later date on 
the same terms as those who originally 
federate ? — ^It is very diffeult to &ay 
^^on the same terms because I am 
not quite clear what Lord Hutchison 
means by the same terms. If he 
means that they will com© upon indi- 
vidual Treaties of Accession just as the 

• other Princes have entered by individual 
Treaties of Accession, my answer is Yes. 

6821. The reason 1 asked that ques- 
tion was that if the terms are going to 
be the same it would hare a tendency, 
would it not, to allow the Princes to re- 
main out until they saw how things 



moved ? — do not think you can have 
a rising scale very well in practice. 
What you can do is, you can have 5 ’'Our 
Instruments of Accession and the 
Viceroy must judge with future acces- 
sions if the terms are reasonable. 

6822. Do you contemplate the Princes 
of States which federate sitting in the 
Chamber of Princes ? — ^Do L eonCempiate 
what ^ 

6823. Would the Princes who agree 
to federate continue to sit in the Cham- 
ber of Princes ? — myself do not 
know whether the Chamber of Princes 
wiU go on or whether it will not go on. 
That is very much a matter for the 
Princes themselves. We have not in- 
cluded anything about rhe Chamber o£ 
Princes in our scheme. 

Mr. F. 8. Cocks, 

6824. Regarding the Instruments of 
Accession of the Indian States is it in- 
tended to make every effort that there 
should be a common uniform agreed^ list 
of subjects transferred ? — ^Yes, certainly. 

6825. Will States^ Representatives J3e 
entitled to vote on Federal matters 
which Their Highnesses have not trans- 
ferred ? — This is an aspect of the ques- 
tion we discussed at some length the 
other day, namely, the in-aiid-out idea 
of voting, and I have reality nothing to 
add to what I said then, namely, that 
I believe you must allow it to be dealt 
with by Convention. I believe in actual 
practice the States will nidther wish to 
intervene in the internal British Indian 
affairs nor will they so intervene. At 
the same time, it is very diftieult to make 
a cut-aid-dr' ed definition, saying when 
they can vote and when they cannot 
vote, and the particular difiiculiy is the 
difficulty of votes of want of confidence 
in the Government, and votes v hich, 
although they may not be actually votes 
of want of confidence, yet would under- 
mine the existence of a Government in 
which the Princes themselves are directly 
represented. 

6826. Outside those two classes of 
questions you think a Convention should 
be recognised that Indian States should 
not vote upon purely British Indian 
matters ^ — ^I think that is what is going 
fo happen. 

6827. Under Proposal 12 I understand 
that those three Counsellors for the Re- 


served Departments will lie ex-officio 
members of the Legislature with the 
right to speak but not to vote ? — ^Yes. 

6828. Will they be members of the 
Cabinet or of the Ministry — of the Gov- 
ernment ? — Constitutionally they will be 
responsible to the Governor-General, 
whereas the Ministry constitutionally 
will be responsible to the Legislature. 
There is, therefore, thar distinction 
between the two kinds of JMiiiiscers. 1 
believe, in actual practice, they wJl co- 
operate closely together and there will 
not be this gulf between the two 
branches of Government ; but consti- 
tutionally their responsibilities will he 
quite distinct. 

6829. Will they sit together at Cabinet 
meetings ? — ^It will rest at tlie discre- 
tion of the Governor-General. I 
imagine in actual practice they will 
tend more and more to sit together, but 
that does not in any way impinge ii}3on 
their actual responsibility and upon the 
discretion of the Governor-General to- 
conduct his business as he wishes. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker, 

^ 6830. Will the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to the Governor-General contain 
any indication that he ought to make 
the two halves sit together ? — should 
certainly hope that the Instrument of 
Instructions would include paragraphs 
drawing the attention of the Governor- 
General to the gieat advantage of 
working the two sides of Govei-J.ment 
in as close and sympathetic co-opera- 
tion as is possible. 

Mr. F, S. Cocks, 

6831. In view of the staiiement on 
page 13 of the White Paper, that the 
Governor-General should encourage joint 
deliberation between himself, his Coun- 
sellors and his Ministers on various 
questions, particularly Defence, would it 
not be advisable to set up a Cabinet 
Committee on Defence which the Coun- 
sellors should attend and which would 
discuss the Army Estimates and work 
out a joint policy with regard to the 
Indianisation of the Army ?- — I do not 
think here we can possibly go into such 
questions as whether Cabiaet Committees 
are to be set up for a particular pur- 
pose or not. Our desire is, and we do 
state it in the White Paper x>^oposals, 



that the Government should be consulted 
about Defence expendHure before the 
Budget is introduced. That again does 
not impinge upon the Governor-General 
exclusive responsibility, but bhat is the 
way in which we hope 'the Government 
will actually be cariied on, assuming a 
certain amount of commonsense and 
goodwill on both sides. 

6832. Under Proposal 17 the Govern- 
or-General is to be entirely at liis dis- 
cretion to appoint a Financial Adviser. 
Is this appointment contemplated as a 
practical certainty or merely’- as a pos- 
sibility f — ^May we leave this question 
until we come to deal vs-ith finance ? 
It is one ot the important qucBtions in 
that field. 

Mr. F. 8. Cocks.'] Very well. There 
are one or two questions I would like to 
ask the Secretary of State on Proposal 
18. If these questions have not been asked 
I would like to ask them now. Under 
18 (c), the safeguarding of the legiti- 
mate interests of the minorities, do you 
not think that that might be more closely 
defined 1 There was a suggestion, if I 
ay return to the suggestion of Dr. 
mbedkar, which he pul forward at a 
previous meeting, which was the addi- 
tion -of the words, ‘^in the matter of 
adequate provision for education, entry 
into public services and representation 
on public bodies.” 

Marquess of Salishury.] What para- 
^ph ? 

Mr. F, 8, docks,] 18 (c), page 41. 

'Witness,] I have given a number of 
answers to similar questions. My view 
is that it would be a mistake to make 
iiiese definitions more explicit. The more 
explicit we make them, the more we shall 
add more and more conditions to them, 
and even at tlie end of it we may find 
|liat the definition is really inadequate 
for a particular situation that may arise. 

6833. What exactly does commercial 
diseiimination ” mean in paragraph (a) ^ 
Is it a discrimination between one in- 
dustry and another ? — Are we not going 
to deal with that later on ? It is one of 
the sub-heads ; the Committee agreed to 
take it as a sub-head. 

, 6834. Under {g) : “ any matter which 
a^ects the administration of any Depart- 
ment under the direction and control of 
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the Governor-General.” Does that mean 
that the Governor-General will be able 
to interfere with a transferred Depart- 
ment on the ground that it is affecting 
one of the Reserved Departments ^ — 
Yes. 

6835. Under 39, the Governor-General 
having the power to withhold his assent, 
is that confined to measures which he 
considered would he a menace to peace 
and order, or can he refuse to accept 
a Bill merely because he, personally, 
does not like it ? — This is the usual 
Constitutional power that is inherent 
here in the Crown. 

6836. Will lie have to get the consent 
of the Secretary of State ^ — ^It does not 
necessarily follow that he would have 
to get the previous assent of the Secre- 
tary of State, but he acts at his discre- 
tion, and that means he acts under 
responsibility to the Secretary of State. 

6837. Uhder 40 : '^Any Act assented 
to by the Govemor-tleneral will within 
12 months be subject to disallowance by 
Bis Majesty in Council.” As a matter 
of practice, any measure to which the 
Governor-General has given his assent, 
has already been assented to by the 
British Cabinet also, has it not No. 
I am not assuming that every proposal 
in the Indian Federal Legislature comes 
up to the Cabinet here ; I cannot imagine 
any state of affairs like that at all. 

6838. T was wondering if that was the 
case, why the Governor-General should 
have the power to alter his decision in 
12 months, or when a new Government 
comes in. This clause has been previous- 
ly in the Constitutions of the other 
Dominions, but has been abrogated by 
the Statute of Westminster, has it not f 
— I think that is the case, but I could 
not give an informed answer. I think 
it is so. 

G839. If that is the case, is there any 
special reason why it should be ? — ^I 
should have thought it was rather a good 
reason for putting it in, if it has oeen 
put into all these other British Empire 
Constitutions in the past. 

6840. Under 52 {h) (m), does 
mean that the Govemor-Geqeral can 
prevent any question being or any 

d^ate taking place on foreign affairs T 
—Yes: 



684:1. Do you not consider that that is 
a rather stiff limitation of the rights of 
self-expression on the part of Indian 
Members of Parliament ? — I think a pro- 
vision of this kind is essential, but the 
two fields of responsibility are to be 
preserved. Ko doubt, there will be, I 
hope, a lot of common sense applied to 
the way in which provisions of this kind 
are actually carried into effect. For 
instance, the Governor-General can, no 
doubt, deal in his Instructions about 
business with the way in which they 
should be dealt with, but somewhere or 
other there must be a provision in the 
Constitution Act under which the Gov- 
ernor-General will be able to prevent 
debates that will do injury to the activi- 
jbies of the Departments for which he 
himself is responsible. 

6842. Secretary of State, there is one 
question which I think comes under this 
Section. You know that at the Round 
Xaljle Conference on the 1st December, 
1931, the Prime Minister said that these 
safeguards were for the purpose of a 
period of transition, and he said that : 

Ip such statutory ^eguards as may be 
made for meeting the needs of the transi- 
tional period it will be a primary con- 
cern of His Majest/s Government to 
§ee that the reserved powers are so 
feamed and exercised as not to prejudice 
ttie advance of India through the new 
constitution to full responsibility for her 
oW government.” What I want to ask 
you is this : Does this propose'd Con- 
stitution anywhere contain the seed of 
growth of development by which India 
can pass out of the transitional period to 
the period of full responsibility, but must 
every alteration of the future, however 
slight, have to come before the British 
Parliament? — ^I should have thought the 
whole basis of these proposals was a basis 
of development. What I imagine, anyhow 
what T hope will happen, will be that 
the two sides of the Government will 
work closely and sympathetically toge- 
ther, that year by year the Governor- 
General and the Governor will have less 
and less reason to intervene in the field 
of his special responsibilities, owing to 
the fact that tho Ministries themselves 
will be ensuring that the rights contem- 
plated in the field of special responsi- 
bilities are safeguarded, and that, just 


as in other parts of the Empire, as the 
Ghovemments develop, so powers of that 
kind fall into desuetude, not because the 
powers are unnecessary, but because the 
M i ni stries themselves carry those powers 
into effect, and I hope and believe that 
that is what is going to happen in India. 
In course of time, other Acts of Parlia- 
ment will be necessary, necessary more 
to recognise a state of affairs that is in 
existence than to make actually new 
changes. That is the way I hope and 
believe the kind of Constitution that we 
are discussing is going to work in the 
ease of India. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

6843. May I add one question : Have 
you made that statement. Sir Samuel, 
with reference to special responsibility 
or also with reference to Reserved Sub- 
jects, because I can understand his special 
responsibilities falling into desuetude at 
some time or other, but can the provi- 
sions with regard to Reserved Depart- 
ments so fall into desuetude when there 
is a statutory provision by Act of Par- 
liament ? — ^My general answer covers 
both those fields of development, although 
in actual practice the development 

be upon different lines. In the case of 
the Reserved Departments, taking in 
particular by far the most important 
case, the case of Indian Defence, I have 
always thought that the problem of 
Indian Defence depends, to a great ex- 
tent, upon the Indianisation of Indian 
Defence, and there we are embarking 
upon a programme of gradual Indianisa- 
tion. As the Defence of India becomes 
Indianised, so the particplar justification 
for the resrevation of a Defence Dep«^ 
men twill more and more cease to exist, 
and the solution, therefore, of the re- 
servation of Defence, subject always to 
the rights of the Princes under their 
Treaties, will depend, to a great extent, 
upon the progress of the Indianisation 
of Defence, 

6844. But it can only be effected by 
an Act of Parliament ultimately f — ^Ulti- 
mately, certainly. 

Major Cadogan. 

6845. It cannot become transferred by 
convention or by desuetude ? — ^No, that 
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is exactly what I said to Sir Tej — only 
by Act of Parliament. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

6846. Might I ask yon upon that pure 
question of fact, is it intentional that 
there is no provision in the White Paper 
requiring that a Counsellor of the 
Governor-General shall not be a Member 
of the Legislature ? — think we have 
left it completely open. 

6847. You have left it completely open, 
deliberately ? — ^Yes. 

Mr. Bangaswami lyenger. 

6848. Therefore, would it be possible, 
even under your White Paper scheme, 
for a Member of the Legislature, who 
commands the confidence of the Legisla- 
ture, to be in practice in charge of the 
Defence, in due course ? — Just com- 
plete the end of your question again, 
Mr. lyenger. 

6849. And, therefore, according to 
your White Paper, there could be no 
Constitutional impediment in the way of 
the Governor-General appointing a 
Member of his Council for the Reserved 
Departments, a Member of the Legisla- 
ture commanding the confidence of the 
Legislature, in due course ? — ^We have 
left the choice absolutely free to the 
Governor-General. He can take any- 
body he likes ; he can take the best man 
that he can find. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khm 

6860. Supposing he does take an 
elected Member of the Legislature, would 
it not follow that the moment that 
Member was appointed a Counsellor, he 
would cease to be an elected Member of 
the Legislature ? May I, in this con- 
nection, draw your attention to para- 
graph 25, on page 43, of the White 
Paper 9 — think Mr. Zafrulla Khan is 
quite correct ; I think that is so. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

6851. Why 9 — ^He would become an 
oflBcial, and, being an official, he would 
vacate his seat. 

Mr. Bangaswami lyenger. 

6852. Therefore, an Act of Parliament 
will certainly be necessary for register- ' 


ing any progress in regard to putting 
Defence under the control of the Legis- 
lature 9— Yes ; I do not think there has 
ever been any question about that. That 
was the answer I gave to Sir Tej just 
now. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.l You made 
your position quite clear, in your answer. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

6853. Broadly speaking, the position 
is that the exercise of powers under the 
Act may be varied as circumstances alter, 
but the Act itself can only be varied by 
the same authority which passes it 9 — 
Exactly. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] Just on this 
question of fact, I want to get this clear. 
Proposal 25, so far as I read it, does 
not say that a Member of the Legisla- 
ture who is appointed a Counsellor shall 
thereby vacate his seat. 

Lord Irwm.] Surely, it is hard to 
imagine an elected Member being denied 
the right of voting 9 

^ Lord Eustace Percy.] But under Sec- 
tion 25 the emphasis, surely in that 
second paragraph is on the words ex 
officio.’^ He is ex officio, an additional 
Member of the Chamber, even if he is 
not of the ordinary Chamber. It does 
not say he shall not be a full Member of 
the Chamber, if he is a Member of the 
Chamber. 

Sir Ahba¥ Eydari.] Paragraph 34 
(a). 

Lord Eustace Percy.] Yes, that is 
relevant. Is 34 {a) intended to exclude 
a Counsellor 9 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

6854. Does the Secretary of State 
adhere to his answer — I presume he does, 
as the White Paper suggests, that an 
elected Member cannot be one of the 
Comasellors 9— Yes ; he would have to 
resign his seat. 

Sir Ahbar My dart.] Paragraph 34 
(a). 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

6855. He would resign his seat, and 
then resume a different position as a 
Member without voting 9 — ^Yes. 
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Marquess of IReadirtg, 

6856. That follows, does it not, from 
34 (a), and then appl3dng the last para- 
graph of 25 f — Yes, that is so. 

Mr. Cocks, 

6857. I have only one more question to 
ask the Secretary of State, and it is this. 
Will not the Central Government as con- 
templated by the White Paper, be an 
exceedingly conservative body, using the 
word in its general sense, of course. 
Will not its weakness be a tendency to 
resist change, rather than an inclination 
to headlong progress ? — That is a very 
wide question, but I think Mr. Cocks 
should remember that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a limited and defined sphere 
of activity. It is a Federal Government, 
and it will deal with the Federal sub- 
jects set out in one of the Appendices, 
or some such subjects. I do not think 
the kind of considerations that he has got 
in mind will really enter very much into 
the activities of a Government of that 
kind. 

Lord Snell. 1 My Lord Chairman, my 
questions have been covered. 

Major Attlee, 

6858. Secretary of State, I want to ask 
you one or two questions to try and got 
a picture of what the Central Govem- 
nient is going to be like. You say that 
the range of subjects is fairly small at 
the Centre ? — ^Yes. 

6859. Does it not come down to this 
that you have Foreign Affairs and De- 
fence reserved and your railways are 
going to be under a Railway Board f 
The subjects with which they will have 
to do are really confined to what we 
should call Board of Trade Exchequer, 
and Attorney-General subjects, practic- 
ally, a very narrow range of subjects f — 
Major Attlee will see the range of sub- 
jects in Appendix VI. 

6860. That is a rough summary ? — 
But, speaking generally, I would say the 
field would be a limited field. 

6861. For the purpose of dealing with 
that, you are going to have two Houses 
with 635 Members altogether. Is not a 
great number of your Members going to 
Jrnve extremely little to do with the very 
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large body at the Centre with such a 
small range of subjects f — ^Major Atflee 
is saying very much what I myself have 
said at former discussions. I have al- 
ways thought that if we were writing 
upon a clean sheet of paper, and we were 
creating an ideal kind of Federal Con- 
stitution in India, we should follow very 
much the line that Major Attlee^s ques- 
tion has just suggested, namely, we should 
have a small and, possibly, a rather 
technical expert body in the Centre, deal- 
ing with this limited number of Federal 
questions, and in the realm of theory, 
there is almost an unanswerable argument 
to be made for a Government of that 
kind. The trouble we have found is that 
there is a series of practical difficulties, 
that, so far, we have found almost in- 
surmountable in the way of forming a 
Government of that kind. Le me sug- 
gest to Major Attlee one or two of them. 
Perhaps, the two most prominent are, 
first of ail, the desire of a substantial 
number of Princes that their representa- 
tives should take a direct part in the 
Central Government. That fact in itself, 
has so far made it very difficult for us 
to keep the numbers of the Legislature 
lower than the numbers that we propose 
in the White Paper. Secondly, there is 
the fact that hitherto, I think almost 
without exception, the representative of 
British-India have been in favour of 
bigger Chambers, such as those that I 
have suggested, and have attached very 
great importance to those Chambers 
having a more popular foundation than 
would be possible in the kind of Cham- 
ber that I at one lime contemplated. 
That, my Lord Chairman, is the problem. 
Upon the grounds of merit, there is a 
great deal to be said for a small 
Chamber and a small Government deal- 
ing with a limited number of Federal 
subjects. Upon the grounds of public 
policy, there are two facts that have got 
to be taken into consideration. First of 
all, the satisfaction of a sufficient niimbe'r 
of Princes that they will be taking a 
direct part in tke Government* of au 
All-India Federation, and, secondly, the 
very strong public opinion in Briti^ 
India itself. 

Mr. T. Thomhare.^ And besides this, 
there is again the consideration that the 
Central body will have to deal with a 

I 
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Revenue of nearly 78 crores, an expen- 
diture of nearly 77 erores, which repre- 
sents nearly half of the Revenue and 
half the expenditure for the whole of 
India. 

Chairman. 

B862. I shall have to interrupt Major 
Attlee now in order to inform the Com- 
mittee that the Secretary of State in 
obedience to a command, must leave us 
at this moment, a quarter to one. The 
Secretary of State has suggested to me 
that the Committee and the Delegation 
might choose to continue the examination 
of Sir Malcolm Hailey and Sir Findlater 
Stewart on the more technical interpre- 
tation of the "White Paper, perhaps, in 
his absence. I understand that he will 
return here at about a quarter to three. 
Is that correct, Sir Samuel ? — I will come 
^ack as soon as I can ; I shall assume, 
about then. 

6863. We must release then at this 
moment the Secretary of State ? — think, 
my Lord Chairman, Sir Findlater Stewart 
and Sir Malcolm Hailey could deal with 
a great many of these questions on the 
interpretation of the White Paper in my 
absence. Any questions of policy, I 
could resume when I come back. 

(The Secretary of State withdrew.) 

Sir A. P. Patro. 

6864. Sir Malcolm or Sir Findlater, 
will you kindly tell me, is it meant that 
in order to fulfil the condition required 
in the White Paper, that weight will be 
givai in both Houses to the States who 
^ve already joined the Federation ^ It 
is said that weightage will be given to 
the States who have already joined in the 
Federation. Is it meant that in order 
to fulfil the condition required in the 
White Paper weightage will be given in 
both Houses to the States who have 
joined the Federation, or is it laid down 
in the White Paper that you are going 
'to giyiB weightage to the Indian States ? 

; — (Sir Findlater Stewartfj The weight- 
age the Secretary of State has been 
talking about to-day will only arise when 
the 51 per cent, which is laid down as a 
condition of Federation is in being. 

6865. Is it not unfair to British India 
that the Federal Assembly should be 


swamped with the Indian States ^ — ^It 
cannot be swamped beyond tho percent- 
age that is contemplated for the per- 
manent state of affairs, that is say, 
30 per cent. 

6866. Is not it unfair and an injustice 
to British India ? — I conceive the Secre- 
tary of State’s view to be this ; You 
have got to persuade the States that when 
they come in to the extent of 50 per cent, 
they shall not be left in a rather weak 
position pending the time when the other 
States see fit to come in. There is bound 
to be some kind of lag in a matter of 
this sort. Every State does not make 
up its mind at the same time, and, as 
I conceive the Secretary of State’s ten- 
tative suggestion, it is, that you should 
make some kind of interim weightage in 
order to cover this lag period. He does 
not intend in the least that the British 
Indian side of either House should be 
swamped. 

6867. British India has elected repre- 
sentatives and Indian States are only 
nominees of the Princes. Are you not 
therefore irfereasing the imrepresentative 
character of both Houses by giving 
weightage to the Indian States f — ^I do 
not think you are increasing it beyond) the 
extent to which it is contemplated that 
it shall exist when the full scheme comes 
into force. If you are saying that the 
representation ^ of the Princes by nomi- 
nation is unfair or wrong, that is a 
different question, but that is a question 
of policy that perhaps I had better not 
go into. 

6868. I am not going into the right of 
the Princes to nominate but by acceding 
to the principle of weightage are you 
not increasing the unrepres^tative 
character of these two assemblies f — (Sir 
Malcolm McMey.) I think it would be 
true to say that if a wrong has been 
done it has been done by laying down 
those proportions of 125 out of 375 in the 
Lower Assembly. The wrong is not in- 
creased by giving an ad hoc weightage 
pending the arrival of the full percentage 
of Princes. 

6869. A wrong has been done to British 
India by allowing this kind of repre- 
sentation— nomination by the Princes ; 
and added to that you give them 
weightage in order to destroy any kind of 
representative character in the Assembly ? 
— (Sir Findlater Stewart.) Of course, the 
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Secretary of State would not admit that 
a wrong had been done. He would not 
admit your pidmary proposition. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.'] Your submission 
is that this is weightage upon weightage ? 

Sir A. P. Pa^r<3.] More than that. It 
^ crushing the British Indian by dump- 
ing in the representation of the Indian 
States. 

Sir Akhar Hydari.] You would want 
the Indian States to come in without 
giving them any voice 1 

Sir A. P. Patro.] We know what the 
Indian States are, and therefore we know 
the danger of having nominees of an un- 
representative character in this Assembly. 

Sir Hubert Carr. 

6870. No. 44 gives the Governor- 
General power in his discretion, ‘^in any 
ease in which he considers that a Bill- 
introduced, or proposed for introduction, 
or any clause thereof, or any amendment 
to a Bill moved or proposed, would affect 
the discharge of Hs ^special respon- 
sibility’ for the prevention of any grave 
menace to the peace or tranquillity of 
India, to direct that the Bill, clause or 
amendment shall not be further proceeded 
with.” That, I und’erstand, is only in 
the case of his special responsibility for 

»the peace or tranquillity of India being 
threatened. Does any such power exist 
for him in the ease of his oSlier spedal 
reipjonsibilities being threatened f — ^No, I 
flunk not. 

6871. Por instance, (6) : "The safe- 
guarding of the financi^ stability and 
credit of the Federation ” ? — No ; it is 
limited to the special responsibility for 
grave menace to peace and tranquillity. 
(Sir Malcolm Hailey.) I think I could 
give Sir Hubert the reason for that. It 
is a practical repetition of Section 67 
(2 a) of the existing Act which only 
refers to flie safety and tranquillity of 
British India, and it has ])een repeated 
almost in terms. 

6872. It is not considered necessary to 
give the Governor-General that power to 
prevent his responsibilities being 
threatened other than peace and tran- 
quillity 9 — (Sir Findlater Stewart.) No. 
He could, of course, refuse his assent to 
the Bill as passed by the House. 

6873. But he cannot stop the discus- 
sion ? — ^No. 
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Dr. B. R. Ambedkar.] I would like to 
reserve my questions for the Secretary of 
State because they are questions of 
policy. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi. 

6874. May I ask a question about the 
initiation of Money Bills in, the Lower 
Chamber only f I want to know the 
exact interpretation of the word "initia- 
tion,” I will give an example. If there 
is a Bill for increasing the rate of Income 
Tax and it is defeated by the Lower 
Chamber, can it be taken to the Upper 
Chamber ? — Yes. 

6875. My question was if a Bill is in- 
troduced into the Lower Chamber in- 
creasing the rate of Income Tax, which 
is a Money Bill, and if the whole Bill is 
defeated, can it be taken to the Upper 
Chamber ? — The intention is that he 
should then be able to take it to the 
Upper Chamber. 

6876. May I ask you what is ihe 
advantage of the proposal that the Money 
Bills shall be initiated in the Lower 
Chamber 1 There is a joint session — ^It 
is to enable discussion to take place in 
two Chambers before the joint session 
takes place. 

Marquess of Salisbury.] Is it a question 
of tax being struck out in the Lower 
Chamber and restored in the Upper 
Chamber f 

Mr. 27. M. Joshi.'] The question is 
whether a Money BiU consisting of the 
increase of the Income Tax once defeated 
by the Lower Chamber could be taken 
up to the Upper Chamber ? 

Marquess of Salisbury.] Not i£ the 
whole Bill had been defeatedl. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi.] The Bill is for the 
rate of Income Tax being increased. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

6877. Will Sir Findlater Stewart con- 
sider what the answer to that question 
is ? Is it really in the affirmative that 
if a Bill proposing to raise Income Tax 
were introduced as it must be in the 
Lower Chamber, and were rejected there, 
it would be possible for it to be then 
reintroduced into the Upper Chamber f 
Is that compatible with the initiative 
being with the Lower Chamber in matters 
of fbaance ? — ^If you look at Proposal 42, 
suppose it were a Money Bill, a taxation 

i2 
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Bill : upon the passing of which depended 
the Governor-GeneraFs power of financing 
his Army expenditure (that is the kind 
of ease in point), in ord'er to enable the 
Governor-General to fulfil the responsi- 
bilities imposed upon him for the Re- 
served Departments, he will be empowered 
at his discretion “ (a) to present, or 
oause to be presented, a Bill to either 
Cfhamber,^^ and to declare by a Message 
that it is essential and then have it 
passed. We should have to use this. 
Supposing it were thrown out in the 
Lower Chamber, I think the intention 
was to enable him to introduce it in the 
Upper Chamber as a preliminary to a 
joint discussion by both Chambers. I 
admit the point is not very clear in the 
White Paper. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

6878. Is not that a very special pro- 
cedure applying to the Governor- 
GeneraPs Acts ? Would not that be an 
.abuse of the power under that Proposal 
No. 42 ? These are the special Acts of 
the Governor-General and you have pro- 
vided a special procedure ? — ^Yes. 

6879. To take a Money Bill which has 
been rejected by the Lower House to the 
Upper House would I submit be an abuse 
of this procedure — The governing words 
in Proposal 42 are ^^to fulfiOl his special 
responsibilities.” 

6880. A Money Bill is not necessarily 
m special responsibility 9 — ^Not necessary } 
but I propounded a case where the 
:seeuring of the money was essential for 
the pui^ose of carrying on his Army 
finance. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

6881. This vmuld be an, exception to 
Money Bills being initiated in the Lower 
Ghamber ? — ^Yes. 

6882. The case might arise that by 
order of the Governor-General It would 
be initiated in the Upper Chamber ? — 
Yes, or repeated in the Upper Chamber. 

Mr. Morgan Jones, 

6883. Does that answer Mr. Joshi^s 
’iquestion, which I understood to be this : 
Supposing a Money Bill dealing with In- 
come Tax, having nothing to do with 
Defence, were defeated in the Lower 
Chamber, could that Money Bill be taken 


to the Second Chamber and reintroduced 
there 9 — Not unless it fell within the 
special responsibility. 

Mr. M. B, Jayaker, 

6884. Is it not a fact that when d Bill 
is introduced for levying taxation it is 
not common to mention the purpose for 
which the money is to be utilised 9 — ^I will 
take that, but I have no doubt it is so. 

Viscount Burnham, 

6885. Is it not covered by Clause 39 
of the proposals at the bottom of page 
46, dealing with the power of the Govern- 
or-General who would be “empowered 
at his discretion, but subject to the pro- 
visions of the Constitution Act,’^ and so 
on, “ Before taking any of these courses 
it will be open to the Governor-General 
to remit a Bill to the Chambers with a 
Message requesting its reconsideration 
in whole or in part, together with such 
amendments, if any, as he may recom- 
mend.’ ’ 

Mr. N, M, JosM,] May I make my 
question clear I de:^itely did not men- 
tion the budget because, if the money 
Bill at the time of the Budget is voted 
down by the Lower Chamber, there will 
be a breakdown of the Constitution. I 
shall not therefore deal with that case/ 
I am dealing with a Money Bill which is 
brought before the Lower Chamber 
separately from the Appropriation BiU. 
I shall give up the first example which 
I gave about Income Tax, but suppose 
there was a Bill to raise import duties 
on wheat not for the purpose of getting 
money but to stop the importation of 
wbeaA If such a Bill is brought before 
the Lower Chamber, an4 i® defeated, 
what is the object of Ihe framers of the 
White Papdr whether that Bill shall be 
initiatedi in th^ Upper Chamber again 
or not 9 — I do not think it would be 
initiated in the Upper Chamber subject 
to Proposal 42. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

6886. The Money Bill will be intro- 
duced into the Lower House by the 
Finance Member, or by the Finance 
Minister. The Governor-General’s Acts 
may not be supported by the responsible 
Minister, and that is the reason really 
for having a provision of that character. 



and the Govemor-GeneraFs Acts will be 
IntrodTiced into whichever Ohamlier you 
like by one of the three Counsellors f — 
That is true. It may be. 

6887. Therefore the procedure contem- 
plated by Proposal 42 would not appa- 
rently apply to the case put to you by 
Mr. Joshi ? — I am afraid I was concen- 
trating on the special responsibility side 
of the thing, and I wanted to make clear 
that there was provision in the Act. 

Mr. If. i?. Jayaker, 

6888. With reference to Proposal 42, 
is it your interpretation that the pro- 
visions of Proposal 42 apply only to the 
Governor-Generars Acts, or does it apply 
to, other Acts which involve the exercise 
of his special responsibilities whether 
they are the Govemor-GteneraPs Acts or 
the Legislature's Acts ? — ^Proposal 42 
applies to Govemor-Qeneral^s Acts. It is 
devoted entirely to them. 

688^. Only Governor-Qeneral^s Acts ? — 
Yes. 

Sir Austen Chcmherlain. 

68^0. The original question, I under- 
stand, related purely to a taxing Bill ? — 
Yes. 

6891. And the answer that we received 
from Sir Pindlater Stewart was that if 
the taxing Bill affected the Govemor- 
GeneraPs responsibilities, he could re- 
introduce it into the Upper Ohamber ? — 
Yes. 

6892. How would a taxing Bill affect 
the Governor-General's responsibilities ? 
It is the appropriation of money, is it 
not, which affects his responsibilities, and 
that is dealt with under Proposal 50 ? — 
What I had in mind was this : Yarious 
passages in this White Paper secure that 
the Governor-G^eneral g^ts the right to 
take out money for defence purposes, 
shall we say, but that is all contingent 
on the money being there, and it may be 
necessary to pass a Taxation Bill in 
order to get the money there so that he 
may take it out. It is no good giving 
him the power to take it out if it is 
not there, and it may be necessary, there- 
fore, to enable him to discharge his 
responsibilities for having an efficient 
well equipped Army, in effect, to give 
him power to tax so that the Exchequer 


may be full, and that is what I had in* 
mind when I made the first answer to 
the question. 

6893. I undei^tand his power to appro- 
priate, and I understand his power to 
tax. What I do not understand is the 
reason for giving him power to introduce 
a taxing Bill into the Second Chamber 
if the ^ first Chamber has already re- 
jected it. I thought 'the initiative in 
taxing was to rest 'vvith the First Cham- 
ber. Am I right in that ? — That is quite- 
true normally, but this is a question that 
has been discussed in another connection 
before. In fact, it has been discussed 
in connection with Proposal 42. I can 
conceive that a Governor-General wish- 
ing to tax for the purposes of the Army, 
and having had his proposal's rejected in 
the Lower Chamber, might possibly be 
strengthened in public opinion by the 
agreement of the tipper Chamber, and I 
tMnk in the past, if I am mistaken, the 
consent of the Council of State to finan- 
cial measures has often proved of some 
use in the existing Constitution. 

Sir Akhar HydarL 

6894. Would it not be like this, Sir 
Pindlater, that even without bringing pi 
the Governor-General the Money Bill 
would have been brought in by the 
Federal Government as a scheme of entire 
taxation — part of the way in which they 
could make the budget balance ^ The 
Lower Chamber somehow or other, by a 
very narrow majority, has thrown out 
that Money Bill. It is still open, is it 
hot, under your White Paper, that the 
Bill should be carried to the Upper 
House, and, if it is passed there, then 
the difference of opinion between the 
two Houses would be resolved by a Joint 
Session ? — ^Yes. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

6895. May I call attention to Proposal 
48 which is relevant to this, and ask 
exactly what it means ? It reads : The 
demands as laid before the Assembly will 
thereafter be laid before the Council of 
State." Does that mean whatever altera- 
tions are made by the Assembly the 
original Bill shall be laid before the 
pouncil of State ? — ^It means that these 
demands will be laid before the Council 
of State. It does not mean that the 
Council of State shall vote on all of them. 
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but, if a particular portion of the de- 
mands as laid before the Lower House 
has been thrown out, and if the Federal 
Government want to go on with it^ they 
can put that part of it (the rejected 
part and only that part) before the 
Upper House. 

6896. In which case, if the Upper 
House sustains them, ^ the matter is 
settled by a Joint Session ? — Yes. 

Lord Irwin. 

6S97. Have we not been discussing 
really two points ? — Yes, this is a 
different one. 

Lord' Irwin.] There was a point out of 
which this conversation arose, put by Mr. 
Joshi, as to what would happen if an In- 
come Tax Bill was rejected by the Lower 
House, and then a further point as to 
the range of the Govemor-GeneraFs pos- 
sible action under paragraph 42, his 
special responsibilities. As regards the 
first, I should have thought that, pre- 
sumably, the Income Tax law will have 
been introduced by the responsible 
Finance Member, and the Government 
will have been defeated in the usual 
fashion, and it will be for the Finance 
Member and his Ministry to decide what 
action they will take upon that ; if they 
shall demand a vote of confidence, or 
what they shall do. If the connection 
between the Bill and his special respon- 
sibilities is sufficiently close, the 
Governor-General could proceed under 
paragraph 42i. 

f 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

6898. On the first point, under para- 
graph 48 it could stul be reintroduced 
into the Upper House ^ — ^Paragraph 48 is 
a third point. It is approprimon. 

Lord RanheUlour. 

6899. I think the demands under para- 
graph 48 are appropriations ; they are 
not demands for taxes ? — N'o. 

6900. It does not say under paragraph 
48 or 47 that a Resolution for a new tax 
may not be introduced in the Upper 
Chamber. It may say so somewhere else, 
but it does not say &o in either of those 
paragraphs ? — Paragraphs 47 and 48 have 
no relevance to legislation at all. 

6901. The procedure before legislation 
is grants and supply ? — There is not in 


India any Appropriation Bill. (Sir Mal- 
colm Hailey.) If you had a balanced 
budget your demands for grants would 
be voted within the budget, and they 
would be under no necessity then of in- 
troducing any legislation at all either to 
implement the budget, or to secure fresh 
money. 

6902. No confirming Bill of any kind f 
—No. 

Marquess of Salishury. 

6903. Is that really intended ? That is- 
quite different from the procedure in 
England 1 — That is the procedure we have 
adopted hitherto, and there is nothing in 
the White Paper which would make us 
alter that procedure. On a balanced 
budget there is no need for legislation ; 
all that is required are votes of supply,. 

Mr. Ranyaswami lyenger. 

6904. As a matter of fact, there are 
annual Finance BiUs now introduced in 
the Legislative Assembly by which cer- 
tain measures of taxation are expressly 
put down as annual in order to enable 
the Assembly to discuss the budget ? — 
That was convention only, and it is no 
doubt very convenient, but it is not 
necessary to repeat a convention as a 
Constitutional requirement. 

(After a short Adjournment.) 

Sir H. Gidney. 

6905. My Lord Chairman, I would like* 
to ask a few questions. Sir Findlater, 
would you tell me, in the event of a 
vote of no confidence being carried in 
the Lower Federal Chamber, the Ministry 
resigning, and the Governor-Geineral not 
able to form a Ministry, would that in- 
dicate that both Houses, the Upper and 
the Lower Houses, would have to disr 
solve 1 — (Sir Findlater Stewart.) It 
would, of course, be for the Governor- 
General to decide whether it was a ease 
for dissolving both Chambers or either 
of them. 

6906. Could you dissolve one and not 
the other with a joint Ministry ? — ^I think 
you could. There is no obligation to dis- 
solve both. 

6907. But if there is a joint Ministry, 
how could you dissolve one and retain 
the Minister of one House and not of 



the other f — ^You would not necessarily 
retain them as Ministers. 

6908. In par^aph 12, on pa^e 40, 
of the White Paper, it states that the 
Governor-General is to he given three 
Councillors. Would it be acceptable if to 
one of these Councillors was given the 
Portfolio of Protection, safeguarding the 
rights of minorities ? 

Sir Atisten Chamherlain,] My Lord 
Chairman, I am sure Sir Henry will for- 
give me, but is not that a question of 
policy, which must be reserved until the 
Secretary of State is in the Chair ? 

Sir Henry Gidney,] Very well, if that 
is so. In another part, in paragraph 24, 
on page 43, it is stated that the Upper 
House will have a life of seven years, and 
the Lower House a life of five years. Is 
there any reason why there should be 
this di^prenee in the lives of the Houses, 
especially in view of the fact that there 
will be a joint Ministry ? 

Chairman.} I think these questions of 
policy had better be reserved until the 
Secretary of State resumes the Chair. 

Sir Henry Gidmey.] Then I will not 
ask any more questions ; I will reserve 
them for the Secretary of State. 

Sir Tej Bahadwr Sapru. 

6909. I have a certain number of ques- 
tions relating to policy to put to the 
Secretary of State, T?hieh I wfil reserve, 
but I am quite willing to ask technical 
questions of Sir Malcohn Hailey and Sir 
Pindlater Stewart, just to explain them. 
I am not going to raise any question of 
policy just now. Will you kindly turn 
to Proposal 12 ? There you say : In 
the admmistration of these Eeserved De- 
partments, the Governor-General will be 
assisted by not more than three Coun- 
sellors who will be appointed by the 
Governor-General, and whose salaries and 
conditions of service will be prescribed 
by Order in Council.^^ The first question 
that T wish to put to you is : In the 
selection of these Counsellors, the choice 
of the Governor-General will be absolutely 
unrestricted. Is that not so ^ — ^Yes. 

6910. He is not bound to- take any man 
holding an appointment under the Crown 
in India or in England — Ho. 

6911. He may ? — ^He may. 

6912. And he may select all of them 
or any of them, or two of them, from 


among the Members of the Legislature f 
—Yes. 

6913. Then you say : “ Those salaries 
and conditions of service will* be pres- 
cribed by Order in Council.^’ Do you 
propose to give the Indian Legislature 
any voice in the fixing of the salaries of 
these three Counsellors ? — ^I understand 
not. They are to be fixed by Order in 
Council on the advice of the Governor- 
General — ^by Order in Council issued by 
the Crown here. 

Sir Austen Chamherlain. 

6914. That must be constitutionally on 
the advice of the Secretary of State ? — 
Yes. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

6915. Can you kindly tell us whether 
you have any proposals as to the scale 
of salaries of these Counsellors f Will 
they be the same as those of the Members 
of the Executive Council, or something 
less ? — ^We have not considered that at 
all. 

6916. If you will kindly turn to para- 
graph 26, there you say : “ A Member 
of the Council of Ministers will have the 
right to speak, but not to vote, in the 
Chamber of which he is not a Member. 
A Counsellor will be ex-officio an addi- 
tional Member of both Chambers for all 
purposes, except the right of voting.” 

I suppose this is subject to the explana- 
tion given in the morning, that if a 
Counsellor is appointed from among the 
Members of the Legislative Assembly, he 
will become an official, and, therefore, 
will cease to exercise his right of voting ^ 
— Yes. 

6917. Now will you come to Proposal 

34 (a), and will you kindly tell us 

Chairman ] You remember we agreed 
to reserve Nos. 26 to 37. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.] I am only 
putting one question which comes in here 
with regard to that. 

Chairman.] Very well. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sopru. 

6918. I am not raising any question 
with regard to those matters which your 
Lordship wanted to he reserved. “ (a) In 
the case of elected Members or of Mem- 
bers nominated by the Governor-General, 



the holding of any office of profit ynAsx 
the Cro’wn other than that of Mimster. 
Will this rule or the principle of tins rffie 
apply to those lent officers who are servu^ 
ii ffie Indian State&-that is to fay, wffi 
it be open to the fcdian States to 
nominate British or Indian lent officers . 
—I tTiinlr the Secretary of State would 
like to consider that matter further. 

Sir Tej Bahadwr Sapru.] Very I 
wiU reserve that. Now will you kinffiy 
turn to paragraph 36 : “ Sulyect to the 
rules and Standing Orders affecting the 
Chamber, there will be freedom of speech 
in both Chambers of the Federal Legis- 
lature." 


(The Secretary of State resumes the 
Witness Chair.) 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

6919. May I dispose of this question 
that I was just commeneing ; Do you see 
any objection to the Indian Legislature 
or the Provincial Legislature in future 
passing legislation to define their own 
privileges ? — myself should say not. 

6920. You see no objection No. 


Major Attlee. 

6921. Mr. Secretary of State, when we 
broke off, I was as^ng you the reasons 
for the size of the Legislature, and you 
gave me various reasons. I now want to 
ask as to why you think it necessary to 
have two Chambers or two Houses at the 
Centre ? — (Sir Samuel Hoare.) I thin k 
there are mainly two reasons in our 
ipinds : One ; We feel that if the Federal 
Legislature is created upon the lines of 
the 'V^fe Paper, a Second Chamber is 
idmost inevitable. We feel that the more 
conservative elem^ts, ^htly or wrongly, 
both here and in India, will ecEpect to 
have the protection of a Second Chamber ; 
and, secondly, we think that the Indian 
States would almost certainly insist upon 
a Second Chamber, if the First Chamber 
is constituted in the kind of way in which 
it is constituted in the White Paper. 

6922. But as those two Chambers are to 
have equal powers, and in the event of 
their disagreeing, are to have a joint 
Session, does not it really tufrn upon the 
question of the composition of the 
Chamber — ^that, in effect, what you are 
doing is really merely giving a certain 
conservative loading to your Chamber 


without any of the usual reasons for a 
Second Chamber, that is to say, in a 
Federation representing the Federal Units 
on a different composition f — ^My own 
view is that it is inherent in the kind of 
proposals that we have made in the White 
Paper that there should be two Chambers. 
If, however, we had advanced on the 
alternative line, namely, of having a small 
expert body to deal with the limited num- 
ber of Federal subjects, then I agree, 
assuming the representation was reason- 
able between the Indian States and 
British India, the case for a Second 
Chamber would be much less strong. 

6923. Do you conceive in the Indian 
Central Legislature the development of a 
Parliamentary system of Government with 
Parties, and the Ministry, dependent 
upon the vote of the House from day to 
day f — Yes, up to a point, remembering 
always the conditions that differentiate 
the state of affairs in India from the 
state of affairs here, namely, the fact 
that the Indian States will have an effec- 
tive representation in tiie Government 
and in the Legislature, and also that the 
representation of minorities has to be 
assured. 

6924. But your conception is of some- 
thing that is going to develop, and your 
idea of its future development is definitely 
on the strictly Parliamentary line — that 
is to say, on the British model. Is that 
so f — ^Assuming that we have the kind of 
Chambers at the Federal Centre that are 
contemplated in the White Paper. If we 
had advanced on the other line, namely, 
the line of the small expert body at the 
Centre, then I think the development 
would not be upon British Parliamentary 
lines at all. 

6926. That is the point I wanted to get 
out, that your composition of the two 
Chambea^ is conditioned by your idea of 
the kind of Constitution you want to see 
at the Centre. The provision which you 
have made for representation and your 
two Chambers, one of them directly 
elected, is conditioned by the fact that 
you have a conception of the Parlia- 
mentary model being instituted in the 
Central Government ? — ^No. I think I 
would begin the other way round and 
say, assuming the kind of Constitution 
that we propose for the two Federal 
Centres, then I think development will be 
more on the lines of the British Parlxa- 



mentary practice than it would be if the 
body was a small expert body. 

6926. Is that the reason why, for 
instance, yon have directly elected Mem- 
bers at the Centre, because of the need 
for working on a Parliamentary model f — 
No, much more, because in a question of 
that kind we have felt it necessary to 
take into account the very strong opinion 
expressed on the subject in British India. 
I would say myself — ^indeed, I have never 
made any secret of my views at any of 
our former discussions, that if we had 
been working on a clean sheet, the kind 
of expert body, not constituted upon a 
basis of direct election, would seem to me 
to be much more suitable to the due per- 
formance of the Federal functions than 
two Chambers, one of them elected by 
direct election, constituted much more 
upon the lines of British Parliamentary 
institutions here. 

6927. But a system of indirect election 
does not imply, does it, an expert body 
at the Centre f — ^No, perhaps it does 
necessarily do so, but it seemed to me 
to be very much a feature of the alterna- 
tive kind of Centre. May I explain 
myself a little bit further ? I think you 
can do one of two things : You can set 
up what you regard as the ideal organs 
for performing the Federal duties, and you 
can do that without taking into account 
issues of political expediency at all. On 
the other hand, you can go upon the line 
of trying to make effective Chambers in 
the Centre, but of trying to carry with 
you big bodies of political opinion in 
India. In all our former discussions 
upon the question of direct or indirect 
election, I have always argued deliberately 
in favour of indirect election, but I have 
never been able yet to see how to sur- 
mount the very formidable obstacle in 
the way of indirect election that is shown 
by the very definite feeling in favour of 
direct election in British-India. 

Major Cado§ran,] What were the 
reasons given, Secretary of State, for 
that predilection in favour of direct 
election ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour.] They have 
be^nr given by the Simon Commission. 

Major Cadogan, 

6928. We realise there was that very 
strong feeling in favour of direct elec- 
tion, but what were the reasons for it ? — 


I think the Indian Delegates will be able 
to give an answer to that question much 
better than I can. I would say — ^fchey 
will correct me, if I am misinterpretiog 
their views 

Sir Aicsten Chamberlain,] My Lord 
Chairman, I am only anxious to know 
when is the proper time to discuss or 
examine questions. I had supposed that 
the kind of issue which is now being 
raised was reserved for discussion when 
we came to the franchise. I do not in 
the least wish to interfere with the 
liberty of tbe other Members, but if this 
is the proper time to take it and not 
on the franchise issue, then I hope that 
some of us who have been under a mis- 
apprehension may have an opportunity 
of putting some further questions to the 
Secretary of State. I would only like 
to have guidance, my Lord Chairman 
(this is very important), as to what is 
the best time, according to the programme 
that you have submitted to us, for us to 
discuss it. 

Major Attlee. 

6929. Might I say on that, that when 
you laid that down, I indicated that 
there were certain franchise matters 
which could not be separated from the 
kind of Constitution you want at the 
Centre. While I did not want to pursue 
the matter of the method of election, 
and so forth, I think it is impossible 
when you are considering what kind of 
Constitution to have at the Centre not 
to consider the method of election, 
because it goes to the whole root of the 
matter ? — I would have thought that 
probably the wisest course was to deal 
with the kind of issues that Major 
Atllee is raising rather in a general 
manner and with their background of 
tbe bigger Constitutional issues. By 
that I mean, that Major Attlee has raised 
this very important issue as to what kind 
of organs are most suited to the Feder^ 
duties at the Centre. There the issue is 
a simple one between the ideal kind of 
arrangement that we should create, if 
we had to consider nobody else’s feelings, 
and the other kind of Centre organs that 
we should create, if we wished, to take 
into account pubUc ojnnion in India. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

6930. I beg the Secretary of State’s 
pardon, but I think there is a third 
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alternative which I am very anxions to 
discuss with jou, which is germane to 
this issue, i£ this is the proper time to 
raise it. All I submit, my Lord Chair- 
man, is — I do not want in the least to 
hamper Major Attlee — ^that you wiU be 
good enough to give me another oppor- 
tunity, since this issue is raised now of 
putting some questions to the Secretary 
of State f — do not at all disagree with 
Sir Austen. I did not wish in any way 
to exclude the further alternative as to 
whether in our scheme it is possible to 
substitute one form of election for 
another. 

Earl Peel. 

6931. I am interveining here, because 
with reference to the question asked by 
Major Cadogan, I remember very clearly 
in prevjlous discussions there was a very 
strong opinion expressed that British- 
India having already the Central 
Assembly directly elected, they did not 
want to have, as it were, that Assembly 
to be abolished and nothing else to take 
its place in the Federal Government, and 
was it not very largely feelings of that 
kind that prompted the representatives 
of British-lidia to press very strongly 
for a directly representative Chamber as 
one of the Chambers at least in the Cen- 
tral G-ovemment ? — should think that 
was one of the reasons. 

Major GadoganJ\ I understand we can 
raise this question when these proposals 
for the franchise are discussed before the 
Committee ? 

Chairman.^ That is so. It seems to me 
ifcat a hard and fast rule cannot be laid 
down, and with the general intention 
before us, I can^ only leave it to the 
judgment of individual Members of the 
Committee. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain,'] The point I 
want to put is not a point of detail ; it 
is really^ a fundamental point in the 
Constitution. 

Chairman.] T suggest Sir Austen 
should put it at the end of this Section. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] Thank you. 

Major Cadogan,] My Lord Chairman, 
you, no doubt, rightly tmlled me up 
when I was going to ask a question on 
the CocDstitution of the Assembly. My 
question was concerned with the very 
question that Major Attlee raised just 


now, so I hope I shall have the oppor- 
tunity of raising it on another occasion. 

Chairman.] Certainly, 

Archbishop of Canterbury.] Is there 
not a clear distinction between the broad 
Constitutional issues^ though they in- 
volve the franchise and details as to the 
franchise itself ? That is the proper 
thing to reserve, but these Constitu- 
tional questions, even if they involve the 
franchise, are pertinent to this matter. 

Major Attlee. 

6932. The further point that I wish 
to raise is this, that given the ideal of 
a Parliamentary system at the Centre, 
is it really possible to conceive our Party 
G-ovemment, when one portion of the 
Assembly is drawn from the directly 
elected persons, and the other consists 
of nominees of States ? Does not the 
Parliamentary system depend for its 
validity on the contact between the Mem- 
ber* and his constituents ? — I am not sure 
that I would go so far as to say, yes, 
to Major Attlee's second question, I 
am inclined to think, although I admit 
it is very dangerous to make any kind of 
prophecy, that political development iu 
India will not be in two distinctive lines 
with British-India, on the one hand, and 
with Indian States, on the other. I 
believe that there will be a tendency of 
grouping for the purposes of political 
questions between Provinces and States 
very likely contiguous to them. If that 
is the case, I can see a much greater 
cohesion between the Ministers from 
British-India and the Ministers from the 
Indian States than there could be if 
there was an impossible gulf between the 
two. 

Mr. M. R. Jayaher. 

6933. Then you do contemplate State 
members in the Central Legislature en- 
tering the political Parties of India ? — ^I 
would not go so far as to say that. I 
am assuming a future development in 
which, I believe, the questions at issue 
will be questions that will not divide 
British-India, on the one hand, and the 
Indian States, on the other, but they 
really will be All-India questions that 
will affect groups of States and groups 
of Provinces, very likely, in much ttie 
same way. 
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6934. What I was going to ask you 
was/ does your scheme envisage the possi- 
biiit}^, however distant it may be, of 
State Members entering political Parties 
in India. There is nothing in the scheme 
of the White Paper preventing it ? — 
There is nothing in the scheme of the 
White Paper preventing it. 

Sir A, P. Patro. 

6935. We can visualise it from the 
other parts of the White Paper ? — There 
is nothing in the White Paper preventing 
it, and I would not like to express an 
opinion at all as to how those develop- 
ments will take place, except to say that 
I believe more and more individual 
Indian States will find that their in- 
terests are very much the same, as, per- 
haps, Provinces that adjoin them, and 
that, if so, the cleavage of opinion will 
be much more regional than between 
British-India, on the one hand, and the 
Indian States on the other. 

Major Attlee. 

6936. Arising out of that, if you have 
your Parties, either parties as are formed 
in the Chamber, or parties that have 
their roots in the country — ^if you have 
the Second Chamber, is there not a 
danger, if you are going to have Parties 
of which States are to be constituent 
parts, that, in effect, a large State might 
influence those whom von say have 
interests around it, and that, in effect, 
you will have a State Party with the 
persons supported by the 'money from 
the State forming a Hoc in your Legisla- 
ture ? — ^I should not like to be drawn 
into a further prophecy upon points of 
that kind. I feel that even what I h«‘ive 
said may be open to ee^c^in misrepre- 
sentations. I would much rather leave 
the future free, and to leave it free 
with my own belief that, as I say, divi- 
sions are going to be much more regional 
than they are going to be between one 
type of Minister and another type of 
Minister. 

6937. You see, Secretarv of State, the 
point I want to make is that we should 
not form a Legislature on a pai’ticulan 
basis which would only fif a quite im- 
possible Constitutional situation. The 
next point I would like to ask you is 
with regard to the position of Ministers. 
You are, in effect, going to have a 
dyarchy in the Centre. On page 13 you 


say that Ministers and the advisers of 
the Reserved Departments are going to 
be kept in the closest contact and with- 
out blurring the line that shall divide 
the two. Is not that preci^scly what was 
tried in the Provincial dyarchy, and did 
not the Simon Commission, at all events, 
as we see on page 213 of Volume I, de- 
cide that it was quite impossible lo pre- 
vent that line being blurred ? — Thex-e is 
a very real distinction beween the two, 
and I think it would be better if I asked 
Sir Malcolm Hailey to answer this ques- 
tion from his own experience in the field 
of Provincial administration. (Sir 
Malcolm Hailey.) Our difficulty arising 
from the existence of dyarchy in the 
Provinces was due to the fact that we 
were really, in effect, on both sides 
dealing with one common field of ad- 
ministration, that is to say, that 
everything that was done on the 
transferred side was liable to affec: us 
on the reserved side, and vice \ersa, 
and it was because you had two diverse 
authorities dealing with the same field 
that the difficulties of dyarchy arose. 
But, in the contemplated Pecleral Gov- 
ernment, you will have a eomi^lete field 
under the Ministers and an entirely* 
sepaj*ated field in the Reserved Depart- 
ments ; that is to say, Lhat Defence is, 
in effect, a self-contained subject which 
impinges very little on the ordinary sub- 
jects of Civil administration, and the 
same with external affairs. They Lave 
their relations, of course, but their rela- 
tions are in no way as close as were the 
relations between the resor'^od sidi^ and 
the transferred side in a local CfOvorn- 
ment. 

6938. May I suggest to you, that the 
all-important thing that brings them 
together, and which is the vital thing in 
a Provincial Con-stitution, is the fact 
that both sides depend upon *tho same 
purse ; that where you had resej’ved Ser- 
vices and had the first claim upon the 
purse there was a tenden^’y to attack 
those in the interests of ihe transferred 
side. Will you not have precisely the 
same thing at the Centre with the 
criticism you already have on ihe 
Army directed from the unreserved 
side 1 — ^You may have attack at the 
time of the division of money, but you 
will not have a blurring of adminis- 
tration. 

6939. Is it possible to separate entirely 
Military administration from, let us j5ay,r 
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that of the Railways ? — think they only 
come into relation in the lime of mobili- 
sation, and the like. 

6940. Can Foreign Policy be kept 
entirely separate from Tariffs, and have 
nothing to do with each other ? — (Sir 
Smrhuel Hoare*) The nastier to Major 
Attlee is that, no doubt, it can be. At 
the same time, there is a general feld 
that is fairly easily defined of foreign 
polities, and there is another general 
field of Tariff institutions. We have 
got very much the same position to-day. 
Under the Fiscal Autonomy ConvcTition, 
as Major Attlee knows, we' do not inter- 
vene here in fiscal liuestions when the 
Governor-General and the Indian Legis- 
lature are agreed, but it may wtdl ])e 
that there are cases that, whilst prima- 
rily fiscal questions, are ultimately 
questions of foreign and Imperial 
politics. In that ease, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, obviously, has a locus stain di 
and has to make its voice heard. In 
actual practice, I think we hav'e been 
able to respect both sides of ihe posi- 
tion, and we have been able to work the 
arrangement fairly satisfaetor.’ly. I do 
not foresee substantially gA^ater difficul- 
ties in the future than might arise now. 

6941. Do I take it that thei*e will be 
any opportunity of disc ass ion by the 
Central Legislature of IToreign Aif.iirb ? 
— ^Yes, within the terms of the Rules of 
Business that are laid down. 

6942. Because does not amount you 
spend on your Defence largely depend 
upon your Foreign policy ? — -Not very 
much in India. 

6943. I suppose you have the question 
of Army expenditure coming np ) the 
Army Yote has got to be defended. Has 
that not got to be defended with a view 
to the external relations of India 9 — ^But 
then I do' not quite see to w^hat con- 
clusion Major Attlee is leading up. It 
points, surely, to keeping both the De- 
partments in the Reserved pide. 

6944. My question is really as to how 
far you are going to get an informed 
pfublic opinion in the Cenh^al Legislature 
on Foreign Affairs, and on the Army, 
where they are strictly Reserved, be- 
cause, if you do not, I see a trouble over 
your Indian Budget with regai’d to 
money wanted for Defence ? — ^We have 
assumed that the Viceroy «<hould discass 
expenditure upon Defence with his 
Ministers before the Budget is intro- 


duced. We assume also that there 
should be a debate upon Defence fit 
some period of the year. The opportu- 
nities for forming public opinion will, 
therefore, be just as great in one sense 
as they are now ; indeed, they will be 
greater if the Governor takes the 
Ministers into his confidence before he 
introduces his Budget, 

Archbishop of Canterhnnj. 

6945. May I just intervene on that 
point 9 I suppose, according to 52 (6), 
there may be discussions oh these foreign 
relations provided the Governor-General 
gives his consent 9 — Yes. 

6946. It would be much better if that 
were put the other way round. Instead 
of putting prohibiting,^^ it should be 

subject to the consent of Governor- 
General, discussion may be,’^ and so on. 
However, that is a detail 9-- I think that 
is a matter of argument. 

Archbishop of Ganterhury.l Yes. It is 
provided there that discussion is possible 
provided that the Governor -General in 
his discretion feels that it Mould be 
opportune to have it. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

6947. But the point of Major xVitlee’s 
questions, was, I understand, that if, as 
is conceded, the Legislature discusses 
Foreign policy and Defence and the 
money which is required for tliose Ser- 
vices, then there will be the same risk 
of blurring between the two Reserved 
and the Transferred Services, as has 
been found unworkable under the pre- 
sent Constitution 9 — 1 do not know whe- 
ther that is Major Attlee’s view,^ or 
whether it is not. It is not my view 
at all. 

Major Attlee. 

6948. The point that we had discussed 
this morning on that was : What sliould 
be the attitude of the Ministers 9 You 
may be optimistic and say that the 
Ministers will agree with the Governor- 
General, Perhaps, they will not. The 
Joint 'Select Copamittee^s view, our pre- 
decessors on the Montagu -Chelmsford 
Reforms on a similar state of things, was 
that the Members of the Executive 
Council and the Ministers could dis- 
approve of each others proposals, and 
need not support their colleagues, eithjr 
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by voice or by vote. Is that going to 
happen in the Central Legislature ? Is 
that going to be the relationship of 
Ministers on the one hand, and repre- 
sentatives of the Reserved Departments, 
on the other ? — ^I should hope not. That 
is getting back very much zo a series of 
questions we discussed this morning, is 
it not, when I thought we had dealt with 
those questions at some length this morn- 
ing, as to what should happen in the 
event of the Gk)vernor-General not tak- 
ing a Minister or his Ministers with him, 
I have got nothing further to add lo what 
I said this morning. 

6949 I am not really on what will 
happen. I am trying^ to look at the 
thing, as a whole, and imagine the Con- 
stitution working. I wanted to be 
quite clear as to how it differed in any 
way from a dyarchy that we saw woj’king 
in the Provinces. I do not see any very 
great difTerenee f — Sir Maxcolm Jiailey 
has just made what I thought was a com- 
plete answer to that, but it is a matter 
of opinion how much impoitanee yoa 
attach to it. 

6950. One further question, and that is 
with regard to the Reserved subjects. 
You said that you could only conceive of 
the Army and Defence being eventually 
a transferred subject when you ha\e 
complete Indianisation. Will tJiere be 
any express provision far Imlianisation 
in the Constitution f — it does not 
come into the Constitution at all. 

6951. It has not been considered as to 
whether there should be any definite pro- 
vision 7 — It does not appear to me to be 
susceptible of Constitutional definition. 
What we have contemplated is that we 
might refer to it in the Instructions to 
the Governor-General. May I just 
amplify that, Major Attlee? The reason 
of my answer is not that I am unsympa- 
thetic to a programme of rndianisntion, 
hut that no one in the world, so far as 
I can see, can effectively define how long 
a process of that kind ’s going to take. 
It must depend upon the actiud results 
from year to year. After all, the only 
test is the safetv of India, and ic mus\ 
be judged as the experiment proceeds 
how quickly you can proceed with it with- 
out endangering the security of India. 

6952. Could you provide for some kind 
of annual report showing the progress 
made ? — That is a matter of d^^tailed 
administration that we could consider. 


6953. Of course, this is a point on 
which Indian opinion is very insistent 9 
— Yes. 

6954. Would you say that Foreign 
Affairs must remain Reserved as long as 
Defence is a Reserved subject, or is there 
any possibility of its being transferred 
-ooner ? — I • should not like to give an 
answer, I think, to a question of that 
kind ; I had not contemplated the ques- 
tion at all. It is so ditfieult to say how 
the developments will take x place, how 
long Indianisalijn takes, for instance, 
and so on. 

6955. You could not fiuy what ai*e the 
conditions which must be fulfilled before 
the control of Foreign Affairs could be 
transferred ? — ^I think it is very difiieult. 
I will think over the question, thar. I cer- 
tainly could not give an answer now. 

Marquess of Saltsbun/,] 1 hopes the 
Secretary of State will not think lhat 
any large body of opinion wnll ]>ress bim 
to define when Foreign Affairs caii be 
entrusted entirely to the Federal Legis- 
lature. I do not know whether M?ijor 
Attlee intended to suggest it. 

Major Attlee.] I do not say that the 
Secretary of State must not assume that 
everybody thinks he is going too far. 
That is all I say. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain,] I only want 
to add to the observations which have 
passed between Lord Salisbury and 
Major Attlee, that in any future \vbich 
I can conceive, the foreign relations of 
India will involve this country, and this 
country must have a say in its own 
affairs. 

Witness.] Apart from any question of 
difference of opinion, I think Major 
Attlee will find, when he thinks over the 
question further, that it is extraordi- 
narily difficult to assign dates aitd to 
define conditions here and now. We ^e 
basing our proposals upon a foundation 
of organic growth, and it is extraordi- 
narily difficult to place times and sea- 
sons and to define exactly when such- 
and-such a thing will or can happen. 

Major Attlee.] Yes. I only want to 
see the shoot which grows in the 
Spring. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

6956. Sir Samuel Hoare, w'oiild I be 
right if I suggested that these White 
Paper proposals arise, in the first place, 
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anyhow, from promises and pledges 
made by British ^[inisters ? — think, 
certainly, promises and pledg<*s, wlicther 
explicit or implicit, enter a great deal 
into these proposals ; but there are 
other considerations that enter into 
these proposals as well, -^ud I '\vonld. 
be prepared to defend a great many of 
these proposals upon their merits, quite 
apart from any past obligixtions. 

6957. When the pledges were made, 
were these other considerarions cited at 
the time ? — do not know at all about 
that. 

Mr. Morgan Jones."] Might I ask if, 
when, for instance, the Duke of Con- 
naught spoke on behalf of the British 
Government, there were any eoiiditions 
cited and spoken of India receiving 
Home Rule or Dominion Home Rule on 
the same terms as other Dominions ? 

Sir Austen Chamherlam,] Had we 
not better have His Royal ^ Highness’s 
exact words, if any question is to be 
based upon them ? 

Mr. Morgan Jones.] I have cited them 
already twice, Sir Austen. 

Sir Austen GTu^herlain.] I think 
we ought to have them again. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

6958. I am sorry I cannot put my hand 
on that actual quotation, and so I will 
not press that one, my Lord. I will 
take another which I can cite. Speak- 
ing at the last meeting of the First 
Round Table Conference, the Prime 
Minister used these words : ^^What have 
we been doing ? Pledge after 
pledge has been given to India that the 
British Raj was there not for perpetual 
domination. Why did we put facilities 
for education at your disposal 9 Why 
did we put in your hands the text-books 
from which we draw political inspiration, 
if we meant that the people of India 
should for ever he silent and negative 
subordinates to our rule ? Why have 
our Queens and our Kings given yon 
pledges ? Why have our Viceroys 
given you pledges ? Why has our Par- 
liament given you pledges 9 ” and that 
succeeds a whole page, if not nearly 
two pages, elaborating the i)oini as to 
the repeated pledges that have l^eei- 
made by Ministers on holialf of Parlia- 
ment. How the question I want to ask 
Sir Samuel is this : Do you advance 


these White Paper pronosals as a ful- 
filment of those pledges ? — Yes, 45er- 
tainly. 

Lord Bankeillour.] Arising out of that, 
I think I must just ask this : Has there 
been any pledge given by Parliament ex- 
cept that contained in the Act of 1919 ? 

Mr. Bangaswami lyenger,] The White 
Paper Resolution. 

Witness.] I have always thought about 
all these pledges that their strength is 
much more moral and implicit than it is 
specific. I do not mean by that that 
they ought not to be carried out in the 
full spirit in which they were made, but 
my difficulty when I am /^sked to define 
my relations to a particular pledge is 
this, that almost always tliat particular 
pledge is in general terms. The pledges 
that Mr. Morgan Jones is now quoting 
are in general terms. I believe that in 
the White Paper proposals, we are 
acting fully within the spirit of all those 
past pledges, and that wo are inter- 
preting those pledges in the best possi- 
ble way in the ciremnstanees with v/hich 
we are faced. 

Mr. Morgan Jones.] I have just put 
my hand upon the quotation which I 
wanted from the Duke of Connaught ; I 
will read it : ^^For years, it may be for 
generations, patriotic and' loyal Indians 
have dreamed of Swaraj for their 
Motherland. To-day you have the 
b^nnings of Swaraj (self-government) 
within my Empire, and widest scope and 
ample opportunity for progress to the 
liberty which my other Dominions en- 
joy.” That is the quotation which I 
referred to. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] That shows 
the importance of having the exact 
words, if I may say so. 

Mr. Morgan Jones.] I quite agree; and 
perhaps Sir Austen will point out to me 
in what sense I have depax’ted from the 
spirit of those words 9 

Sir Austen Chamberlam.] Ho ; I will 
not argue. I am quite .satisfied that Mr. 
Morgan Jones has given us the exact 
words. I can only say I could not re- 
cognise them in his paraph lms^, but that 
may have been my fault. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

6959. I agree. ^ How the next point, 
Sir Samuel, is this : Am I j ight or am I 
wrong in suggesting that these proposals 
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fall short of what is generally understood 
to be implied by the words Dc»miiuon 
Self-government f — I shonla hay cer- 
tainly, if you take the Statute of ’^West- 
minster as the test of Dominion Self- 
government. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

6960. But, Sir Samuel, may I ask you 
one question at this stage ? Take the 
Dominions as they were up lo the date 
when the Statute of Wer)tminster was 
passed : what would be you ' reply? — ^My 
reply would be that the conditions in 
India differ in certain dcfiiiire respects 
from the conditions in any of the 
Dominions, notably in the Held of De- 
fence, and on that any Constitutional 
Act must take account of these dijfer- 
enees of conditions. What we are try- 
ing to do in the White Paper is to take 
account of these dilfereneas of condi- 
tions and to give India a very wide 
opportunity for future developmeut. 

Sir JECari Singh Gout, 

6961. My Lford Chairman, with refer- 
ence to what Sir Tej Bahatlnr Sapru has 
said, may I inquire whether the Statute 
of Westminster created and eonfeiTed a 
new status upon the Dominions, and did 
not merely recognise their existing 
status, as was stated by the Balfour Com- 
mittee ? — ^That may or may not be so. In 
any case, it does not affect the answer 
that I Ifave just given. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

6962. The point which I was leading to 
was this. Sir Samuel. These public 
declarations to which I have just referred 
were made by responsible people, all^ of 
them. Do you not regard it as of prime 
importance that the Government should 
not in any way lay itself open to the 
charge of failing to observe its under- 
takings so publicly expressed ? — Cer- 
tainly ; and I claim that we are in no 
way open to a charge of that kind. 

6963. But I thought you just told me. 
Sir Samuel, that these White Paper pro- 
posals do in ’fact fall short of Dominion 
Home Eule ? — I did not understand from 
Mr. Morgan Jones that the Duke of Con- 
naught^s pledge was iu the year 1933 tibat 
India was to receive Dominion status, 
according to the interpretation of the 
Statute of Wesfaninster. 


6964. I am merely on the point at the 
moment as to whether the pledge ha* 
been made. I am not concerned now so 
much with whether it is to be imple- 
mented. May I repeat my point, my 
Lord Chairman : As to whether Sir 
Samuel would regard these White Paper 
proposals as being a fulfilment of the 
pledge of Dominion Home Rule ? — I have 
given my answer to that question. There 
is no point in my repeating my answer. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker. 

6965. May I ask one question ? Does 
the Secretary of State believe that the 
White Paper proposals will develop India 
for Dominion status unless they are re- 
garded as transitional proposals ? — ^I 
think they have in them the seeds of 
growth. 

6966. Into Dominion status .-—Cer- 
tainly, assuming that the distinctive con- 
ditions that separate India from the rest 
of the Dominions are eventually removed. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

6967. May I interpolate a question ? 
Has any time been set in any Ministerial 
pledge within which the full ideal must 
be realised ? — ^N'ot so- far as I know ; aJid. 
I should be very much surprised if any 
Minister had made any such statement, 
for the obvious reason that we are dealing 
with imcertain factors, and nobody on 
earth can say here and now when the 
precedent conditions for such a state of 
affairs will have been satisfied. 

Mx. M, B. Jayaker.} Yet the board in- 
terpretation of these pledges must neces- 
sarily mean that the ideal will be reached 
within a reasonable period and not in 
eternity. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

6968. As I understand the pledge it is 
merely that we shall do nothing incon- 
sistent with that, and shall at such times, 
and in such measure as we ehnsider 
right, advance towards that goal. Would 
the Secretary of State agree with that 7 
— ^Yes, with this one addition : and in 
the meanwhile remove wherever we are 
able the obstacles that^tand in the way 
of future advance. 

Bhc Austen Chamberlain.] I accept that. 

Viscount Burnham.] Is it not laid down, 
in the Preamble to the Act of 1919 that 
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^'tfae action of Parliament must be 

guided by the co-operation received from 
those on whom new opportunities of ser- 
vice will be conferred, and by the extent 
to which it is found that confidence can 
be reposed in their sense of responsi- 
bility.” Is not that a condition ? 

Mr. Bangaswami lyenger, 

6969, May I take it that those Minis- 
ters who made these pronouncements did 
not look upon it either as a dream, or as 
a means of putting off to some indeter- 
minate future this definite ideal of 
Dominion status ? — should think it is 
certainly so. 

Archbishop of Canterbwry. 

6970. Is it pertinent to ask whether 
therni^s any uniform Dominion Constitu- 
tion at all ? — 'There is no uniform Con- 
stitution. Obviously one Constitution 
dijSfers from another. When it comes to 
a question of status I think I would not 
be prepared to express an opinion. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. "I But status 
is one thing — a very vague term, speak- 
ing generally, of position, but something 
quite different from any particular form 
of Constitution. It does not foUow that 
because India may not have the same 
Constitution as other Dominions it neces- 
sarily is to be debarred from that general 
position which is called status. 

Marquess of Balisbury.l Dominion 
status, you mean ? 

Archbishop of Canterbury.] Yes. 

Marquess of Salisbury.] iSTo one would 
say the White Paper had any resemblance 
to Dominion status, of course. 

Mr. Bangaswami lyenger.] That is 
true. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sayru.] That is true. 

Lord Banheillour.] Are not the words 
of the Preamble that have been quoted 
"with a view to the progressive realisa- 
tion of responsible government in British 
India as aji integral part of the Empire.” 
That does not imply necessarily Dominion 
status ^ 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.'] May I point 
out to you, Sic^ Samuel, that the mter- 
pretation suggested by Ix)rd Rankeillour 
just now was put by Sir Malcolm Hailey 
in the Legislative Assembly, and was ex- 
pressly repudiated by Lord Irwin in his 


announcement, and I am willing to 
quote that. 

Marquess of Beading.] If that is to 
be inquired into you must take into 
account that there was a debate on the 
term used, and the Prime Minister defi- 
nitely stated, and wrote a letter to Mr. 
Baldwin, that the use of the term 
"Dominion status” did not involve any 
change of policy. You must take that 
into account. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

6971. I should like to take it along 
with what Lord Irwin, who was the Vice- 
roy at the time, stated and declared to 
us, and I am going to quote it. The 
whole trouble arose because of that inter- 
pretation which was put by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey at that time in the Legislative 
Assembly. That is the beginning of the 
whole trouble ? — Could not we now get 
back to the proposals actually in the 
White Paper ? 

Lord Irwin.] As my name has been 
taken in vain, it might be worth w’hile 
to interject that my much discussed 
Declaration dealt entirely with the realm 
of ultimate purpose. It made no com- 
mitments whatever as to date, as I 
was careful to point out to Sir Tej Sapru, 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.] I never sug- 
gested that you or anyone committed 
himself to a date. That is a matter of 
argument as to what you mean by making 
those Declarations, but, for heaven’s 
sake, I say, do not try to whittle down 
that Declaration as was attempted to be 
done in the Legislative Assembly. That 
has been the b^inning of all the trouble 
in India, and if at this stage we are 
told that fibe Declaration only means 
responsible government and nothing more 
.speaking for mvsel^. I have nothing 
more to do- with this Constitution. 

Lord BcmkeUlour.]^ Those were the 
words of the Viceroy. They can be over- 
ruled by Parliament. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.] We attach 
much more importance to* the Declara- 
tions of the Sovereign and the 
Sovereign’s representatives, and we re- 
fuse to be drawn into these hairsplitting 
distinctions between the Viceroy and the 
Parliament. We take our stand on the 
Declaration of the Eang. 
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Mr. Morgan Jones.] My question con- 
cerned the purpose rather than the date. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

6972. Let there be no mistake. We do 
not admit any pledge except a condi- 
tional pledge ? — should hope we will not 
get into a long controversy over terms. 
What I am interested in are the pro- 
posals actually in the White Paper. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

6973. I quite agree, only it is import- 
ant that we should be quite clear that 
we are playing fair (if I may use the 
expression without offence) by the Indian 
people by carrying out, as far as we can 
within the limits of time, pledges we 
have made. That is the whole question t 
—■I honestly believe we are playing fair, 
within the framework of our proposals 
there are seeds of growth that, if the 
Constitution is reasonably worked on both 
sides, will lead to very great develop- 
ment in the future. 

6974. I will not press that any further. 
On the question of the accession of the 
States might I ask you this question, as 
to whether you have considered setting 
a time limit by which time the States 
must indicate their accession or other- 
wise ? — ^We have often considered that 
proposal, and we have always tumedl it 
down for this very obvious reason- We 
cannot compel the States to come in if 
they do not wish to come in, nor can we 
'compel them to agree to Ihstmments of 
Accession before they wish to agree to 
the Instruments of Accession, and it has 
seemed to me that the worst possible 
policy would be to appear to be putting 
a pistol at their heads when the whole 
basis of our proposals is founded upon the 
idea of free consent and free agreement. 
When I 'say that, it does not mean that 
we are not anxious that they should 
accede at the earliest possible date. We 
are anxious that they should accede at 
the earliest possible date, and we will 
try to do our best to smooth over the 
difficulties and to make their accession 
at a ^msonahly quick date. IMrther 
than that, I feel we cannot go, and, 
further than^ that, I tJ^mk that it woxdd 
be vei^ unwise, in the interests of those 
who wish to s^e a Pede?^ti©n, to go. 

I.106BO 


6975. Inasmuch as the States quite 
properly feel that they would like to see 
the whole picture before they take a 
decision, is it not equally fair that the 
other parts of India should like to know 
what their picture would be like vis-a-vis 
the States 9 — ^I should think British 
India will know pretty well the picture 
when the Act is passed. 

6976. They will not know how many 
States are coming in by a certain date, 
I mean f — ^Yes, they will ; they know that 
the Federation will not take any effect 
until X number of Princes accede. 

6977. They will know the mmirmim 
number but they will not know how many 
will aeutally come in beyond the 50 per 
cent 9 — I would have thought that should 
not affect their view very much. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm. 

6978. Would it not 9 — ^Just tell me, Sir 
Tej, what is in your mind. I do not 
follow the point. 

6979. Supposing we wait for about a 
year or two, and find that the Indian 
States are not ready to come in, or you 
cannot get 51 per cent, of the Indian 
States to come in,, the position will be 
that we shall have gone back to the re- 
commendations (more or less, I do not 
say precisely) of the Simon Commission. 
We shall have to have only Provincial 
autonomy and nothing more unless, of 
course, you then entertain any proposition 
with regard to change of opinion at the 
British Indian centre 9 — But, Sir Tej, 
Mr. Morgan Jones^ point was a some- 
what different point, and it seems to me 
your difficulty would be equally great 
whether you have a time limit or whether 
you do not. How much better off will 
you be if you have a time limit, and you 
find at the end of that time limit a suffi- 
cient number of Princes have not acceded^ 
You will be in exactly the same position 
as the position you have just described. 

6980. Xo, I think then we shall ask 
you to alter the charaeter of the Centre, 
irrespective of the Indian Princes, 
because we have never waived that elaim % 
—Here, of course^ we are getting on to 
a rather wider issue, but I have always 
said mys^, and I believe my view has 
represent^ the view of the Covemmen^t 
gen'erally, that if there was a long and 
indefinite period of delay obviously we 
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ahoidd have to consult together again in 
view of the then existing circumstances. 

6981. You have no doubt said that, and 
in the White Paper there is that state- 
/Uaent. I {recognise that 9 — ^Yes. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khm, 

6982. May I make *one suggestion, or 
put one question to the Secretary of 
State, arising out of the last matter 
referred to. We fully recognise that the 
States must come in of their free^ con- 
sent. We also recognise that it is no 
use trying to put any kind of pressure 
upon them to come in. We also recog- 
nise, if the period continues to be in- 
definite during which we do not know 
whether they are coming in or not, a new 
situation is then created which we must 
face, but could the Secretary of State 
give us some idea as to how long he would 
be prepared to wait for the coming, or 
not coming in, of the States, and what 
sort of period, roughly, would oonyinee 
him that it is not worth while waiting 
now under these circumstances, and we 
must face the new situation ? — I have 
always hesitated to make any estimate 
of years. If I prophesy too short a time 
eVerybod'y will say what a very foolish 
person I was. If I am cautious, and I 
give a more distant figure, then a great 
many people will say : “ You are post- 
poning these things indefinitely ; it is 
quite obvious you do not want to take 
action.” I cannot go further than say 
'lhat as far as we are concerned we wiU 
remove every possible obstacle that we can 
aremove, and we will do our utmost, 
tfaseuming Parliament endorses these or 

ol£er proposals, to see that these 
pasoposfds are put into effect at the 
^earliest possible date. 

Mr. ZAfrulla Khan,] I cannot press 
you' further. 

Mr. Morg(m J ones, 

6983. Turning now to the question of 
the Legislature itself, as I understand it, 
the White Paper will expect the 
G’OTemogf-Gefieral himself to appoint the 
Minister who will carry the greate'^t 
maiority in the House Yes. 

** 698i. Does not Sir Samuel think that 
from the Very outset it will be 
better that the Governor-General should 
invite that leading personage himsel f to 


accept the responsibility of appointing 
his coReagues in the Cabinet as the case 
may be V — would rather leave it to 
practice and usage. I am not biased 
against the kind of Idlevelopment that Mr. 
Morgan Jones foresees at all. 

6985- But if such a man were invited 
to form his own administration, having 
regard to the fact that he would depend 
upon a majority in the L^egislature, he 
would be more likely, would he not, to 
appoint representatives of the minority 
groups who would be prepared to co- 
operate with him and to work successfully 
with him than if Ministers were chosen 
by the Governor-General for him ? — I 
think that may he so, and I think that 
may weU be the line of development, but 
with so many uncertain factors, par- 
ticularly with the uncertain factor 
aiising from the need of seeing that the 
Princes are adequately represented and 
that the minorities are adequately repre- 
sented in the Government, I would rather 
leave the picture a free and open picture^ 
without trying to diefine the situation too 
rigidly. 

6986. But you would contemplate, 
would you, that any Ministry formed 
should ipso facto be representative of the 
Princes and minority groups as well 1 — 
Yes. 

6987. Will not that mean a somewhat 
heterogeneous kind of Ministry ? — It is 
inherent in the whole system of All-India 
Federation. 

6988. I wonder if you recall the occa- 
sion when I think Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
was discussing the question as to whether 
a Ministry should resign or not when a 
question relating specifically to the Pro- 
vinces was before the Legislature, and 
the problem was as to whether a Minis- 
try should resign, seeing that it had been 
defeated on a purely provincial problem 
by an aggregation of votes from the 
States and fibie Provinces. You remember 
the point 9 — ^I think the point was upon 
an exclusively British-India problem 
rather than an Indian problem. 

6989. That is what I meant by Pro- 
vinces ? — ^Yes. 

6990. Do you remember the suggestion 
which I ventured to make, that, instead 
of the Minister being called upon to re- 
sign upon a defeat of that sort^ tjhe 
Princes should not be expected to vote 
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•upon purely Britisii-India questions, and 
that, since the Princes had not voted, the 
Ministry should not be expected to re- 
sign ? — Here again I think it is one of 
those difficult questions, the solution of 
which must be left to usage. That was 
why I said this morning that I preferred 
to leave questions of this kind to conven- 
tion, rather than to definition and statu- 
tory enactment. 

6991. Do you think it is a wise provi- 
sion that the Governor-General should 
when he thinks fit preside over the meet- 
ings of the Ministry ? — ^Yes, I do for more 
reasons than one. I think the reason to 
which I attach the greatest importance is 
that I do look to the Governor-General 
to bring together the two sides of the 
Ministry, namely, the Counsellors re- 
sponsible for his Reserved! Departments 
and the Ministers who are collectively 
responsible to the L^slature, and I 
believe the Governor-General wiU provide 
the most effective bridge between the two 
sides of the Government. 

6992. But for the purpose of developing 
the idea of collective responsibility would 
not it be desirable that the Governor- 
General should absent himself from those 
Ministries and leave those problems to be 
decided by his Ministers, reserving to 
himself, of course, the powers which are 
reserved 9 — ^We have left the Governor 
General free to preside or not as he thinks 
fit, and I think ihat is really the wise 
course. I would imagine mys^f that, at 
any rate in the early days of the con- 
stitution, and I daresay for some years 
to come, the Grovemor-General and the 
Governors will normally preside at their 
Cabinet meetings and that by doing- so, 
as I said just now, they will make a 
bridge between the two sides of Govern- 
ment. That seems to me to he a very 
important duty imposed on them, particu- 
larly in the early diays of the constitution. 
How the constitution will develop later, 
whether it will develop upon our lines, in 
which it is the Prime Minister only who 
presides, or not, I should not like here 
and now to say ; but what 1 will say is 
that we put no obstacle in the way of 
development taking place on those lines 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

6993. Is there anything in the White 
Paper to prevent the Ministers meeting 
together theuiselyes and evolving their 
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own policy and then going to the Gov- 
ernor-General ? — Obviously under the 
Constitution we do not control the in- 
formal acts of the Ministers. They are 
at liberty to meet together and discuss 
things as they like. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

6994. I take it, since this Ministry can 
be representative of the States and the 
other parts of British India as well, it 
ib possible for one of the States repre- 
sentatives to become Prime Minister of 
All India ? — ^Yes. 

6995. T would like to ask one question 

in regard to what I might call a border 
problem. Suppose there is a State — first 
of all, let us assume a State which has 
acceded, which is contiguous with a part 
of British India, and there happens to 
be on that border, shall we say, a fac- 
tory whose employees are in the territory 
of the State and in the territory of 
British India. Am I making myseK 
clear 9 — ^Yes. ^ 

6996. Under this Constitution it 

be possible for the Central Legislature to 
embark upon legislation dealing -with the 
well-being of the inhabitants and 
workers in that factory who live in the 
States territory 9 — ^What does Mr. Mor- 
gan Jones mean by their well-being 9 

6997. Suppose health legislation^ or 
labour legislation, or education 9 — Only 
to the extent that the State has surjm- 
dered the appropriate powers to the 
Federal Government, 

Mr. Morgan Jones.'] Shall we suppose 
one that has not surrendered them being 
contiguous, then do you contemplate 
that the body of people working in the 
same factorv shall be subject to two sets 
of laws just because one set happened to 
be living in the unaeceded territoiy and 
the others in the British India territory? 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] Is your supposed 
factory situate in British India esr: in 
the States 9 

Mr. Morgan Jones^ 

6998. I will suppose for the moment it 
is in British India If it is in JBriiish 
India it will obviously be subject ta 
British India factory legislation. 

6999. But the laws which govern the 
working hours of the paen will apply to 
the men working in British India, hut 

j2 
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not to the men working on the other side 
of the Border ?— Ko, as far as I under- 
stand the position, a factory in British 
India would, in all respects, be subject 
to British India factory legislation. 

Mr. Morgan Jones.] I think I foUow. 

Sir Tej Bahadur 8apru.] That is so. 

Mr. M. B. Jayakar. 

7000. May I follow that point a little 
further ? Supposing British Indian legis- 
lation requires maternity benefits to be 
given to the working women will that 
apply to those operatives who are resi- 
dent in the Indian States, although work- 
ing in a factory situated in British 
India ? — Only so far as I understand the 
position, if the States have transferred 
such powers to the Federal G-overnment. 
The wjiole basis of our Federal scheme is 
that we do not interfere in the internal 
management of the States except to the 
extent that they have surrendered powers 
to the Federal Government. 

7001. Therefore, the case will be like 
this : Assuming the State has not sur- 
rendered that power to the Federal Gov- 
ernment you will come across this 
anomaly, that a section of the operatives 
resident in British India will have ma- 
ternity benefits accorded to them, while 
another section resident in an Indian 
State will have no such benefits, although 
all the operatives work in the same fac- 
tory 9 — I do not see how you can expee^ 
not* to have anomalies in the kind of con- 
ditions that we are contemplating. 
Whether an actual case of that kind is 
likely to arise or not I do not know. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

% 

7002. May I put a case of a different 
sort from that I put a moment ago — one 
which appeals to us on these benches more 
particularly : the right to withhold his 
labour, the right to strike, to put it more 
bluntly. In British India that may he 
safeguarded ; in the State it may not ? 
— ^My answer is the same. The whole 
basis of this Federation is that we do not 
intervene in the internal affairs of the 
States, except to the extent that those 
internal affairs are affected either by 
paramountcy or by the transfer of the 
powers to the Federal Government. That 
is the whole basis of this scheme. 


7003. You do not interfere in the 
State ; I quite follow that. But if you 
look at page 15 of the Introduction I may 
perhaps explain how my question arises. 
It is paragraph 28 : “ It may be, how- 
ever, that measures are proposed by the 
Federal Government, acting within its 
constitutional rights in relation to a 
Federal subject, or in relation to a sub- 
itct not directly affecting the States at 
all, which, if pursued to a conclusion, 
would affect prejudicially rights of a State 
in relation to which that State had trans- 
ferred no jurisdiction. Or, again, poli- 
cies might be proposed or events arise in 
a Province which would tend to prejudice 
the rights of a neighbouring State.” 
The point I had in mind was this : 
Would those particular words imply that 
since the State would argue that legis- 
lation to provide the right to strike would 
pi‘ejudieially affect their interests, there- 
fore, the Federal Legislature may he 
forbidden by the Governor-General from 
embarking upon it 9 — ^I do not think we 
were contemplating a case of that kind 
afc all. 

7004. But it would be possible 9 — ^We 
aie not contemplating the constant inter- 
vention of the Governor-General in the 
field of social legislation on the ground 
that a particuUr act of social reform 
might react badly in a particular State. 
That is not the kind of contingency we 
are contemplating. 

Mr. Morgan Jones.] I am much obliged 
for that answer. 

Marquess of Reading. 

7005. May I ask one question on what 
you^ have said, Secretary of State 9 If 
subjects of an Indian State are working 
in a f^tory in British India subject to 
the British-Indian law, would they not, 
whilst they are working in the factory, 
he^ subject to the British-Indian law 9 — 
Yes ; I am informed that* they would. 

Mr. Morgan Jones.] May I return to 
thp observation of Lord Reading ; I do 
not think he quite met my point. 

Marquess of Reading.] May I say I was 
not attempting to meet the point 9 What 
T was trying to do was to cleai' some 
confusion which had arisen during the 
discussions by getting that point clear ; 
that was all. 
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Mr. Morgan Jones. 

7006. 1 ask Sir Samuel Hoare, though 
it is true that the same legislation ■will 
apply to employees either from the States 
or from British India, in so far as work 
inside a factory is concerned, when a 
strike takes place their domicile is in 
the States or in British India, and, there- 
fore, must not two sets of laws neces- 
sarily apply ? — I would not like to get 
into a legal argument on this point ; I 
would have thought only one set of laws 
would apply in the factory. 

7007. Yes, inside the factory, mside the 
building ? — ^Yes. 

7008. But suppose men were on strike, 
and, shall we say, picketing their fellows 
in -the States, or picketing their fellows 
in British India. The law may permit 
it within British India ; the law may not 
permit it within the State ? — I think one 
caimot help anomalies of that kind in 
any Federation, and I think one might 
equally find anomalies of a different kind, 
but, none the less anomalies between one 
Province and another. 

7009. I -will not press that further. 
One more question, and I hope this is not 
contentious. Will Sir Samuel Hoare 
please explain to me, as I indicated I 
•would ask him to do to-day, what is 
involved by these ecclesiastical matters in 
reserve 9 — I thinly it might be a good 
thing, my Lord Chairman, if I followed 
the course I adopted at the last Round 
Table Conference, and put in a short 
Fote as to what we contemplate to be 
included under the term, The Eccle- 
siastical Department.’ ’ Short, however, 
of putting in this Note, I would say, 
generally speaking, in answer to Mr. 
Morgan Jones, that we contemplate a 
Department that will provide adequately 
for the spiritual ministrations of the 
Army and the British Services. Over 
and above this provision, there are, under 
existing conditions, certain chaplaincies 
end certain branches of expenditure, 
not at all big branches of expenditure, 
nor numerous chaplains, whose duties, it 
might be urged, are principally for the 
British population outside the British 
Army and the British Services. Obvi- 
ously, we could not suddenly bring to an 
end ministrations of that kind, but we 
should aim our policy at restricting the 
Ecclesiastical Department specifically 


to the British Services and the British 
Army, and in a space of time, we should 
reach that position. In the meanwhile 
there would be some of these quite small 
expenses that might go on for a period 
of time, but they would be expenses that 
w^ould be coming to on end, 

7010. But they would fall upon public 
funds of India 1 — As they do now. 

7011. How much is involved, can you 
tell me ? — Quite a few thousands a year, 
it would be, and a diminishing sum. 

Sir Abdtir Rahim, 

7012. 30 lakhs — But it is not 30 lakhs, 
in answer to Mr. Morgan Jones’ question, 
Mr. Morgan Jones was asking the ques- 
tion how much of this expen<htnre is not 
exclusively for the Army and the British 
Services. My answer is that it is la very 
small sum. 

Sir Y. Sircar. 

7013. The Secretary of State was 
asked to consider the case of a factory 
provision in India and men and women 
being residents of a neighbouring State 
and certain so-called perplexities and 
anomalies were pointed out to him. 
iVIay I ask him whether those perplexi- 
ties and anomalies do. not exist now to- 
day if the facts given by Mr. Morgan 
Jones are assumed ? Are we not in 
exactly the same position ? — should 
think in exactly the same position. 

7014. May I take it that the Secretary 
of State will agree that, as regards the 
perplexities and anomalies, Federation 
or no Federation has no'fching to do with 
it ? — ^If Federation has anything to do 
with it, I would have thought that 
Federation would help to remove rather 
than to intensify anomalies of that kind 
by bringing people together. 

Earl of Derby, 

7015. Does not that anomaly occur 
almost every day on the Frontiers of the 
European Continent ^ — ^Everywhere. 

Dr. B, B, Ambedkar. 

7016. Arising out of the questions that 
were put by Mr. Morgan Jones regarding 
the pledges, you stated that no respon- 
sible statesman in this country has bound 
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hjjnbelf to time and pace. Is that so ? 

7017. Bnt I tTii-nfr there is a general 
sereement that the ultimate goal^ _ of 
India’s Constitution is to he Dommion 
status ? — It has constantly been so stated. 

7018. So that on the question of the 
ultimate goal, there is really no dispute 9 
— That would be so, yes. 

7019. Now what I want to ask you is 
this : In view of that, would you be pre- 
pared to put this in the Preamble to the 
Government of India Act, that the ulti- 
mate goal of India’s Constitution would 
be Dominion status, leaving the question 
of the time and the pace to be 
determined by circumstances as they 
arise ? — ^I do not think here and now I 
would like to give a pledge as to what is 
or is not put in the Preamble of an Act 
of Parliament. I, myself, am prejudiced 
against Preambles of Acts of Parliament, 
for reasons good or bad, and I would 
rather say neither yes nor no to Dr. 
AmbedkaPs question. It is a point that 
ought to be considered by the Committee. 
T would not regard it as a question of 
piinciple, one way or the other ; I think 
it is essentially a matter for discussion. 
IJpon the face of it I am against these 
general declaration in Preambles. 

7020. I want to say Idiis, that this is 
not a point in dispute now, and, in view 
of the fact that it would have a re- 
Bslsuring effect on the Indian people, it 
wotild be desirable to have this embodied 
in the Preamble to the Government of 
India Act ? — We must take note of what 
Dr. ^Ajtobedkar has said upon the point. 

7021. Now the next question that I 
p-ropose to mh you is with, reglard to the 

9 f the JB’ederation ; that in view of 
cj^rtain unscertain elements connected with 
tt)e entry of the Princes into the Federa- 
tion, it was not desirable to give a date 
for the inauguration of the Federation. 
Now the point that I propose to put to 

is this : What would you say to a 
proposal like this — ^I am making it as my 
dWn : Supposing you started the Federa- 
tion without waiting for the Princes, and 
had a nominated hloc apoointed by the 
Ticerov or the Governor-General, it may 
bo from officials or non-officials, it may be 
partly from officials and partlv from non- 
officials, and then inaugurate your 
Federation, and then, as the Princes come 
in, eliminate the nominated hloo to 


make room for such Princes as begin to 
come in ? Have you any objection to a 
proposal of this sort ^ — ^Yes, I have 
several objections to it. I think that, 
perhaps, the strongest that occurs to me off- 
hand is that it is a completely new one. 
Hfre for the last three years we have 
been considering no other kind of Federa- 
tion than an All-India Federation, with 
the Princes adequately represented in it. 

7022. Quite true, but let me pursue 
this point ? — ^May I just finish my 
answer ? Secondly, I would say, even 
apart from that every formidable objec- 
tion, an objection that would mean that 
we should have to start all our discus- 
sions over again, there is the further 
objection that I do not see what is to 
happen supposing when you had got 
y< ur nominated bloc, the Princes then do 
not come into the Federation at all. 

7023. I will put my next question. 
You want the Princes’ representation as 
a stablishing element ? — ^No ; more than 
that, Dr. Ambedkar ; I would not 
restrict myself to that at all. I want 
the Princes’ accession for a number of 
reasons. I believe, quite apart from 
the stabilising effect of the Princes’ 
representation, they can bring into the 
Government of India many very valu- 
able influences. 

7024. But my point is this. I am not 
making this suggestion as a permanent 
part of the Constitution. I am making 
the suggestion for the transitional period 
until the Princes come in. I am only 
trying to get over the diffi.culty that 
YOU would say wouM arise if the Princes 
do not make up their minds to come in 
a stated period. I am only trying to 
get over the difficulty as to date 9 — ^I 
quite see that. None the less, with 
the best wiU in the world, I do see the 
vety formidable pbjections that I have 
just mentioned to a transitional plan of 
this kind. 

Nawab Sir Liaqat Hayat-Khan,J In 
any ease, if I might interject, had that 
nol better be brought out when you meet 
again, in the event of such a contingency 
arising. It has been promised that 
when a contingency arises we meet 
again. I think a suggestion of that 
nature would he more appropriate then 
rather than now. 

Sir A, P. Patro.] You will not be there 
when it comes. 
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Witness*] I have always thought that 
it is really a great mistake, partieiilaxly 
for those who are really interested in 
setting-up an All-India Federation, to 
concentrate upon setting up some kind 
of provisional government upon the 
assumption either that Federation is 
never coming into existence, or that 
Federation is only coming into existence 
in the very indefinite future. I believe 
myself that Members of the Committee 
and Indian Delegates who make pro- 
posals of that kind, although they do not 
wish the result of their proposals to be 
in the least what it will be, are really 
putting Federation further and furtilier 
into the distance. I only go on repeat- 
ing my own opinion, and I must rely 
ui)on my British and Indian friends to 
see that time after time it is not mis- 
represented by our enemies outside. 

Dr. B. i?. Amhedhar.] May I pursue 
this a little further. Do you think 
Ft*deration is more important, or respon- 
sibility is more important 

Sir Te,j Bahadur Sapru. 

7025. Or neither ? — ^I do not see the 
point of Dr. Ambedkar^s question. 

Dr. B. B. Amhedhar, 

7026. My point is this : If you are not 
prepared to consider any alternative for 
a transitional period the conclusion is 
that there can be no responsibility unless 
there is Federation ? — ^Really now Dr. 
Ambedkar is raising issues that we have 
been discussing for three years. For 
three years we have assumed in 
every discussion we have had that these 
proposals are based upon a foundation 
of All-India Federation, and I am 
not prepared to-day, after three years of 
these discussions, to reopen this question. 

Dr. B. R. Amhedhar.] It is true. I 
do not want to pursue the matter. I am 
only suggesting an alternative for your 
consideration. I have two more ques- 
tions to ask, but I do not know whether 
they will be within the ambit of the topic 
we are discussing. One is in relation to 
the qualifications of candidates for the 
Federal Upper Chamber. 

Archbishop of Canterbury.] I think 
that would more properly come under 
franchise, would it not ? 


Dr. B. B* Amhedhar,] 1 would like ta 
ask a question or two about financial 
safeguards. 

Archbishop of Canterbury.] I think 
that clearly comes within finance. 

Dr. B. B. Amhedhar. 

7027. I want to ask a question or two 
about defence- You remember that the 
Sub-Committee on Defence in its report 
recommended that there should be a 
Military Council. I do not find any pro- 
posal in the White Paper dealing with 
that f — For the very good reason that 
wo do not think that is a Constitutional 
proposal. It is an administrative pro- 
posal. 

7028. Are you going to have it ? — 
have always myself been in favour of 
having in India something in the nature 
of the Cbmmittee of Imperial Defence 
here. I believe in actual practice it wil} 
be found to be necessary. It is very im- 
portant to bring not only the Defenee 
Ministers, and the Defence officials, in 
touch with Defence problems, but now 
that Defence covers so very wide a field 
of the life of a nation we have found here 
it is of great value to have a Committee of 
some kind in which the appropriate Minis^ 
ters can be had in for specific disexissions, 
and there is a strong body, not only of 
civil opinion, but also of military opinion, 
in India that is in favour of the develop- 
ment of some such Committee as this, 
but essentially it is an administrative 
question rather than a question that can 
be dealt with in an Act of Parliament. 

Marquess of Salisbury* 

7029. It would be a purely advisory 
body, I suppose ? — ^Yes, as the CommittSee 
of Imperial Defence is here. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

7030. Perhaps Sir Malcolm Hailey 
would be prepared to say is not there 
something of that kind now ? There used 
to be something of that kind m the time 
of Lord Chelmsford. I attended some of 
the meetings ? — I went into this in some 
detail with the gentleman who probably 
knows more about the Committee of 
Imperial Defence than anybody ejse, 
namely. Sir Maurice Hankey, and be and 
I both agreed that there was a line of 
very useful development to be followed 
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in India very mncli in tlie kind of way 
that we followed it here, namely* a veiy 
elastic body with certain members that 
practically always attend ; other members 
had in for specific discussions, and the 
body always being as the Committee of 
Imperial Defence is here, an advisory 
and not an executive body. 

Sir <7. P. Bamaswami Ahjar. 

7031. Are there not the beginnings of 
such a system now ? — I think so. I think 
from the discussions I have had the Com- 
mander-in- Chief and the senior officers in 
future would find such a body very 
useful. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

7032. My impression is that at the time 
of Lord Chelmsford there was such a 
body, and Sir Malcolm Hailey used to go 
in as Finance Member ? — (Sir Malcolm 
Hailey,) That was mainly for consider- 
ing eases in connection with Waziristan, 
and the Chief of the General Stafi and 
various other ofdcers used to come in and 
discuss it with various officers of the 
Executive Council. 

Sir Tej Bahadur 8apruJ\ That is my 
impression. 

Dr. P. P. Amhedlmr, 

7033. With regard to the reserved sub- 
jects, you do not propose to make that 
part of the budget votable ? — Sir Samuel 
Hoare.) That is so. 

7034. That is opposed to the theory of 
Reserved Departments as it exists now 
under the Government of India Act ? — 
It is based upon all our previous discus- 
sions, and I thought, although there was a 
good deal of discussion at the Round 
Table Conferences about certain features 
of Defence, there was a very general 
agreement upon the point that the monies 
should not be votable. 

7035. Do you see any very great danger 
if the Legislative Assembly vote upon 
it, and the Viceroy had the power to 
certify, if he^ found any drastic cut was 
made ? — T think it is better in a matter 
of this l^d, in which the responsibility 
of the Viceroy is clear and unquestioned, 
that whilst opportunities should be given 
for discussion, the necessary expen(liture 
should be non-votable. 


Dr. B. E, Amhedkar,} The next ques- 
tion is with regard to the appointment 
of the commander-in-chief. I do not find 
any specific proposals dealing with that 
in the White Paper. Section 19 of the 
Government of India Act merely states 
that the commander-in-chief shall be 
appointed by His Majesty by Warrant 
under the Royal Sign Manual. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

7036. It is a curious accident that in 
the present Government of India Act 
there is no reference to the appointment 
of the commander-in-chief. All it does 
is to provide that if the commander-in - 
chief is a Member of the Executive 
Council he shall take precedence over the 
other Members of the Executive Council ? 
— Whether there are provisions in the 
White Paper or not, it is intended to 
continue the appointment of a com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Dr. B, E, Ambedkar. 

7037. Section 19 (1) of the present 
Government of India Act says : The 
Commander-in-Chief of His Majosty\s 
forces in India is appointed by His 
Majesty by warrant under the Royal Sign 
Manual.” ? — ^Yes ; that would probably 
go on in much the same way. 

Lord Irwin. 

7038. Is not the matter refei^red to in 
Proposal 6 at the foot of page 39 of the 
White Paper ? — ^Yes, paragraph 6, page 
39. 

Dr. B. E, Ambedkar. 

7039. Paragraph 6 does not say how his 
appointment is going to be made — on 
whose advice ? — ^By the Crown. 

7040. On whose advice ? — The appoint- 
ment is made by the Government here. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

7041. By His Majesty acting on the 
advice of Ministers at home ? — Yes. 

Dr. B. E, Ambedkar, 

7042. I looked up the other day the 
Debates in the Legislative Assembly 
dated the 17th February, 1921, and Sir 
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G-odfrey Fell described the circumstances 
under which the Conmiander-in-Chief was 
appointed in these terms : “ The appoint- 
ment of the Commander-in- Chief is made 
by His Majesty the King on the advice 
of the Cabinet, and the Cabinet natur- 
ally turns to the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, the highest military 
authority in the British Empire, for 
adviee.^^ So the position is that the 
Commander-in-Chief under the present 
law or practice is appointed by the 
Cabinet on the advice of the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff ? — He is not 
appointed by the Cabinet ; he is 
appointed by the Crown, on the advice of 
the Prime Minister, or whatever it may 
be — ^the Secretary of State for India 
here. 

7043. The point I want to put to you 
is this : Do you think this practice is 
consistent with the new sort of Govern- 
ment we are contemplating, considering 
that Defence is to be largely a responsi- 
bility of the Indian people and the 
Indian Legislatures ? — ^I think it is quite 


inevitable with Defence a reserved De- 
partment. 

7044. But it is also going to be a 
responsibility of the Indian ijeople and 
the Indian Legislatures. How is the 
appointment of an important officer who 
is going to be in charge of a veiy import- 
ant Department^ under the new Govern- 
ment, who is appointed not on the advice 
of the Secretary of State, not on the 
aliviee of the Governor-General, but' on 
the adduce of the Cabinet in consulta- 
tion with the Chief of the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff, compatible with a Govern- 
ment whose Defence will be a responsi- 
bility of the Indian people ? — ^Surely, if 
Defence is a Reserved Department the 
Government to whom those reserved De- 
partments are responsible should make 
the appointment. 

7045. I can understand the Viceroy 
making this appointment ; I can under- 
stand the Secretary of State making the 
appointment ? — That is what it comes 
to. 


{The Winterses are irected to loithdmw.) 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday next, 10.30 a.m. 


20th July 1933. 
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Chairman, 

7046. Sir John Kerr, you are late of 
the Indian Civil Service, now retired. 
I think the last office which you held in 
India was that of Governor of Assam ? — 
(Sir John Kerr.) Yes. 

7047. Secretary of State, I think you 
might wish to describe the circumstances 
in which yop have asked Sir John Kerr 
to attend with you to-day ? — (Sir Samuel 
JSoare.) My Lord Chairman, I have 
brought with me to-day Sir John Kerr 
particularly to deal with the more de- 
tailed questions about the Franchise. It 
seemed to me that, first of all, with his 
administrative experience, and, secondly, 
with his experience on the Franchise 
Committee he eouid deal with a numbea* 
of questions that I feel sure will be asked, 
namely, as to whether administi'atively 
the kind of scheme contemplated in the 
White Paper is practicable. I would 
therefore suggest to the Committee and 
the delegates that he should deal with 
(|uestions of that kind. When, however, 
questions of more general policy arise 
then I can deal with them. 

7048. I think, Sir John Kerr, that you 
were Deputy-Chairman of what is called 


the Lothian Committee on the franchise 
— (Sir John Kerr.) Yes. 

7049. Do you hold any official position 
at this moment ? — ^No, none at all. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

7050. Secreta^ of State, I think you 
do not follow in the White Paper abso- 
lutely the Lothian Report, but in its 
main outlines you do ? — (Sir Samuel 
Koare.) That is generally so. 

7051. In particular for the Federal 
representation you, in the White Paper, 
have selected direef election for the Cen- 
tral Assembly ? — Yes. 

7052w Of course, I need not remind you 
that there have been a great deal of 
questions about that. Do you look upon 
that as an open question, whether it 
should be direct or indirect f — It is diffi- 
cult to say exactly what is an open 
question. I would certainly say it is a 
question upon which there is bound to be 
a difference of opinion. There always has 
been a difference of opinion. The whole 
history of the question shows how at one 
time there has been the chief support for 
one alternative and at another tune for 
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the other. We have had many discus- 
sions about it at the Eound Table Con- 
ferences, and Sir John Kerr will tell you 
that his Committee considered the issues 
in some detail, and, as a result of all 
these discussions we have come to the 
view that we do not see a practicable 
way by which we can surmount the very 
formidable obstacles to indirect election. 

7053. I will assume for the moment, at 
any rate, that the direct representation 
so far as the White Paper is concerned 
holds the field — Certainly ; I am here to 
defend the proposals of the While Pnper. 

7054. Then I would ask either you or 
Sir John whether you have considered the 
full arrangements for the marshalling of 
this large body of electors ? Do you pro- 
vide anything which corresponds, for ex- 
ample to revising Barristers in India ? — 
(Sir John Kerr.) The question of re- 
vising the roll was not specially before 
us. It was more the initial preparation 
of the roll that we were concerned with, 
and in every Province we satisfied our- 
selves by discussion with the local Gov- 
ernments and the local Provincial Com- 
mittees appointed by the Provincial 
Legislative Councils that it wimld be 
practicable to prepare a Voters’ Roll for 
the electorate which we suggested for 
adoption. 

7055. You are aware that the prepara- 
tion of the roll is a very complicated 
matter m England ? — I do not know that 
it is any more complicated in India. 

7056. No, I do not imagine that it is, 
but T want to know whether you can 
make corresponding provisions in India 
when you are dealing with this large 
body of electors ? — The roll which we sug- 
gest is based as to 90 per cent, of the 
voters on a property qualification, and 
in the rural areas the property is entirely 
land. We have in every province in 
India no elaborate land registration 
system which provides a most convenient 
basis for the preparation of a roll of 
this kind based on the land held by the 
voters. 

7057. Of course, in England there are 
registration agents employed under the 
modem system by the Government and 
Party agents to watch the registration 
agents, and revising Barristers to see that 
no injustice is done. Have you considered 
anything of that kind, for proper pre- 
cautions that the Register is right 


Yes. We have had a roll of this kind for 
the last 14 years since the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms came into operation. 
There is a responsible officer in every 
district or sub-division of a district whose 
duty it is to provide the roll on the basis 
of the Land Registers which I have men- 
tioned, and the candidates and their 
supporters do, in a great many cases, 
take a great amount of trouble to see 
that only those ijeople who are entered 
on the roll who are entitled to be entered 
according to the qualification, 

7058. I do not want to take up un- 
necessary time, but may I pat this 
question ? Are you satisfied that under 
those arrangements no injustice will be 
done ? — ^Yes, I am. 

7059. As regards the polling districts, 
the constituencies are very large, are 
they not ? — The Provincial constituencies 
are not very large. 

7060. I am speaking of the con- 
stituencies for the Central Assembly ? — 
Yes, they are very large indeed. 

Marquess of Salisbury,] About 1,700 
square miles, I think, on the .average. 

Lord Harding e of Tenshurst.] 3,500. 

Marquess of Salisbury,] More than 
that ? 

Marquess of Zetland,] Much more. 

Lord Harding e of Pens hurst,] 3,500. 

Marquess of Salisbury.] I am told the 
average is 3,600 square miles. 

Marquess of Zetland,] With Lord 
Salisbury’s permission may I call atten- 
tion to what the Eranchise Committee 
themselves said about that ? 

Marquess of Salisbury,] My noble 
friend knows it much better than I do. 
I shall be very glad of his help. 

Marquess of Zetland,] The Franchise 
Committee say : The constituencies 

under our proposals, while varying 
greatly in size, will, in the country dis- 
tricts, average between 5,000 and 10,000 
square miles in area.” I may say that 
some of the constituencies will be- 
enormously larger than 10,000 square 
miles. 

Marquess of Salisbury.] My noble 
friend will help me very much if he will 
tell me how large they will run to ? 

Marquess of Zetland.] In the Punjab I 
think the general constituencies will mn 
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to oyer 17,000 square uiiles on the 
average. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

7061. I think that is the mistalie I 
made. I should have said 17,000 and not 
1,700. They ai’e very, very large. Have 
you considered how many polling districts 
will be necessary to deal with these 
enormous constituencies ? — ^We endeavour 
to arrange that nobody shall have to 
walk more than 10 miles to Ihe poll. 
That is what w’e aim at. 

7062. You think they will walk 10 
miles to the poll. They would not in 
England 9 — In India they have to. They 
have to walk to their markets as a rule 
once a week. Eight or ten miles is 
nothing to them. 

7063. Do you really think there will be 
an adequate representation of the people 
if they have to walk 10 miles to the 
poll ? — There is under the existing 
arrangement. There have been <>lection& 
during the last 14 years in which there 
have been very good attendances on the 
whole at the elections, and the per- 
cent^e of voters who have actually voted 
has increased, I think, at every election. 

Marquess of Salisbury.] What was the 
figure at the last election ? 

Mr, M. B. Jayaker, 

7064. Fifty-five to 60 per cent, t — 
Forty-six per cent, in the year 1926, and 
it has now, I think, gone up to well over 
60 per cent. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

7065. There has been an election since 
1926, has there not ? — ^Yes. 

Mr. Isaac Foot. 2 Fifty per cent, is 
about the ordinary poll in London for a 
Parliamentary election, and less than 
that for Council elections. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

7066. Upon which Exchequer will the 
expenses of these elections fall f — ^It falls 
at present entirely on the Provincial 
Governments. 

7067. Have you any estimate of how 
much a General Election for the Centre 
will cost ? — do not think we have an 
estimate for the Centre alone, but in 


Appendix VI of the Franchise Com- 
mittee's Report there are a considerable 
number of calculations as to the prooable 
cost of these elections. Of course, under 
the Lothian scheme the main cost will be 
in respect of the Provincial Councils. 

7068. Can you give the Committee any 
figures ? — (Sir Samuel Soare.) I am in- 
formed that the additional cost for the 
election of the Federal Legislature 

7069. The additional cost ? — That is 
over and above the present cost of^ an 
election for the Indian Central Legisla- 
ture ; the additional cost is 12 lakhs. 

7070. Perhaps I ought to address this 
to the Secretary of State. You are 
aware that the almost universal rule of 
these representative systems is that the 
franchise is gradually extended — ^Yes, 
that has been so here, anyhow. 

7071. So we must anticipate that the 
Indian franchise will be extended ? — 

1 should think that will be a reasonable 
anticipation. 

Marquess of Salisbu/ry.] In £act, one 
of our colleagues ou the Delegation — -Mr. 
Joshi — vindicated at an early stage that 
he looked forward at an early date to 
having an extension in the franchise. He 
will correct me if I am wrong. 

Mr. Joshi.] You are quite right, my 
Lord. 

Mr. M. jR. Jayker. 

7072. Have the Government contem- 
plated how they will deal with an extend- 
ed franchise on these lines with the vast 
masses of India ? — ^We have felt ihat it 
was our duty to make what we consider 
reasonable and manageable proposals for 
a period of time. After that everybody 
is equally entitled to make what prophecy 
he likes. Our proposals are based upon 
what we consider to be manageable for a 
period of time. After that the question 
must be considered upon its owm merits. 

7073. Is not that a very short-sighted 
policy 9 After all, we are providing a 
Constitution, I suppose, for a very long 
period ? — ^What other policy could any- 
body adopt 7 

7074. Will the Secretary of State reflect 
that for the Central body it is, I think, 

2 per cent, only of the population, or 
between 2 and 3 per cent, of the popula- 
tion who are enfranchised, and that 
amounts to something like 8,000,000 



electors. Supposing that franchise has 
to be extended, as the Secretary of State 
has agreed is very likely to be the case, 
how will this framework which we are 
creating work, when you consider that the 
population under adult franchise, if it 
came to adult franchise in BritisH India 
alone, would be 130,000,000 9 — (Sir John 
Kerr.) May I answer that ? Under the 
Lothian scheme the P!rovineial electorate 
will number 36,000,000. The Lothian 
Committee was satisfied that the staff 
existed which could manage an electorate 
of that size. If the Federal electorate 
is increased from 8,000,000 to 36,000,000 
very little addition to the present staff 
would be necessary to manage the 
Federal Election in addition to the Pro- 
\’ineial Elections on that scale, and, 
generally speaking, I would say that I 
do not think there is any rea.-<on to 
anticipate that there will be more diffi- 
culty in India of handling enlarged elec- 
torates from time to time ; there should 
be no more difficulty in India than there 
has been in England. The sort of stajff 
which handles these electorates is a staff 
which can be increased without any 
serious difficulty. There will be a cer- 
tain amount of expense, of course, but 
no serious expense and no serious diffi- 
culty in having an enlarged staff to 
meet an increased electorate as time 
goes on. 

7075. Did not the l.othian Committee 
ifeself fi.nd that it would be impractic- 
able to deal with more than 20 per cent, 
of the population ? — ^Yes, 1 think so, 
certain] V. 

7076. How docs that fit in with your 
answer to me, that it docs not matter 
how much you enlarge it, it would al- 
ways work ? — The present electorate in 
the Provinces is only seven millions. 
From seven millions to a hundred and 
thirty millions at one jump is obviously 
a very large ^top forward. . 

Marquess of SaUsbury,'] If it is more 
than 20 per cent., according to your 
own report it would become impractic- 
able. 

Marquess of Lothian.] I think you 
have misunderstood the question. The 
Fianchise Committee never said it would 
be impossible to poll more than 20 per 
cent, of the population. That is the 
question Lord Salisbury asked. 


Marquess of Salisbury.] I must not 
take up time by pursuing it. E must 
look up Llie passage. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] I hope 
Lord Salisbury, in his anxiety to faci- 
litate business, will not cut his ques- 
tions down too much. These are very 
important questions. Since wo have had 
the Secretary of State present we have 
2 n*obably done more useful work than 
at any previous time. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

7077. The Committee will realise how 
anxious 1 am to be as usoful as pos- 
sible. This is the passage which I 
referred to. It is on page 17 of 
Lord Lothian’s Committee’s Report : 

Finally, after discussing simplified 
polling methods with officials in every 
Province, we are faced by the fact 
that, without a single exception, every 
one of the Provincial (xovommenfcs and 
of the Provincial Committees has not 
only declared that adult franchise is a*d- 
-ministratively impracticable to-day, jiut 
has placed the maximum of administra- 
tive praeiicability at .some figure below 
20 per cent, of the total population, cor- 
responding to veiy much less than l{alf 
of the adult population.^’ That was 
the passage in my mind, and I put it 
to Sir John that that shows that there 
is certainly a limit, and a very definite 
limit, beyond which it would be impos- 
sible to poll vast masses of the electo- 
rate ? — I think we are thiukiug of the 
conditions as they exist at present. 
The present electorate, as I said, is only 

7.000. 000, and to jump from 7,000,1)00 
to 130,000,000 straight off was, in our 
judgment, impracticable. But we did 
not mean to imply that you could not 
work up to adult suffrage *of 

130.000. 000 gradually. 

7078. So you really contemplate that 
it would be possible to poll 130,000,00() 9 
— Not immediately — in the future. 

7079. I do not mean the Jim and dis- 
tant future, but in some reasonable 
period of time. Of course, no one can 
say what will happen throe hundred or 
four hundred years hence, but I mean 
vnthin a reasonable period of time 7 — 
We thought it would be impossible to 
poll more than this 36,000,000 that 
wo proposed without an inordinate in- 
crease of the staff. 



7080. Do yon not think that the 
natural conclusion from that is that if 
you have this vast population, one-flfth 
of the human race altogethex’, and you 
are proposing to create a system under 
which they shall have an elected As- 
sembly, it is very unwise to begin by 
adopting a system of direct election, 
which, presumably, cannot work except 
with a small number ? — do not ihi^ 
we meant to say that at all. What we 
did say was that for various reasons we 
preferred the direct system to the in- 
direct system, and that we must im- 
pose on the grounds of immediate prac- 
ticability some limits on the eleetor.ate. 

7081. I wdll not go any further into 
that ; other Members of the Committee 
will pursue it, no doubt, and will draw 
cheir own conclusions from what you 
have said. May I ask you about the 
ballot ? I loiow that the Lothian Com- 
mittee considered the question of the 
ballot very carefully, did they not ? — 
Yes. 

7082. Do you think it would be easy 
to work the ballot with the enormous 
proportion of illiterates which there are 
in the ^^lectorate 9 — Wa recommended a 
special system of voting which is called 
the coloured box system. Et has been 
in force in parts of India for a great 
manj' years in municipal elections. The 
Southboroiigh Committee which framed 
the franchise in 1920 for the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, referred to that 
system with approval as very suitable 
for recording the votes of an illiterate 
population. It has been worked in 
Ceylon where the electorate numbers 65 
per cent, of the poxjulation and it has 
been worked there witli remarkable suc- 
cess. We took evidence on that point, 
and it is recorded in our Proceedings. 

7083. But you are aware, Sir John, 
that there are much fewer electorates 
in Ceylon than there will be under this 
system 9 — Of course, Ceylon is a much 
smaller place in every way, in popula- 
tion and area, and all the rest of it. 

7084. But the proportion of illiterates 
is much smaller in Ceylon than* it will 
be here 9 — ^Yes, that is so j 50 per cent., 
I think it is. 

7085. And how many illiterates will 
there be under the White Paper pro- 
posals for the Central Assembly 7 -For 
the Central Assembly, there need not 
necessarily be any. There are between 


12.000. 000 and 15,000,000 literate in 
India, and the electorate for the Fede- 
ral Legislature will number only some 

7.000. 0U0 under the Lothian proposals ; 
so that, the proportion o£ the illiterates 
for the Federal Legislature will non be 
large. 

7086. And on the Provincial Legisla- 
ture 9 — On the Provincial Legislature, 
it will be considerable. The male electo- 
rate under the Lothian scheme, under 
the White Paper scheme, will number 
about 30,000,000 so that about half of 
these will be illiterate. 

7087. You say half of the Provincial 
electorate 9 — ^Half of the Provincial elec- 
torate will be illiterate. 

7088. Have you satisfied yourself 
that this coloured box method of deter- 
mining the votes is likely to give a well 
considered judgment on a set of politi- 
cal issues 9 — There is no difficulty at all 
in getting the illiterate voters to under- 
stand a mechanical method of putting 
their paper into a box of a particular 
colour. 

7089. Will they understand from the 
particular colour the sort of polilical 
questions which are submitted to 
them 9 — They understand they are vot- 
ing for A or B, whoever it is, and they 
know in a general way at present that 
A is a landlord and stands lor the land- 
lords^ point of view, and that L> is i:>er- 
haps the vakH from Headquaiters who 
has taken up the cause of the tenants. 
Tkere is not the slightest difficulty in 
getting any illiterate cultivator in India 
to understand that and to vote accord- 
ingly. 

7090. And you think that those will 
be the only simple issues that will be 
submitted to the electors, that they are 
to vote for the landlord or the vakil 9 — 
I do not say those will be the only ones, 
but in the Provinces, for the Provincial 
Councils, that will be the most impor- 
tant one. 

7091. And for the Central Assembly, 
too 9 — Ho. The Central Assembly will 
have very different questions to deal 
with, but the electorate there -will he 
very much smaller. 

7092. Then, as regards the polling, 
yt»u have got to deal with a large num- 
ber of women, have you not 9 — Ye^. 

7093. It is rather difficult to express 
it properly. It has been, suggested to 



you that there would be great difficulty 
in administering the law against per- 
sonation in the ease of the women ?— 
Yes ; there is some trouble about that 
undoubtedly. 

7094. By the usual practice in India, 
the women are not generaiiy known by 
sight ? — ^No. 

7096. Is that so ? — That is so, of 
course, in the towns, and the women of 
the upper classes, but with regard_ to 
the village women, the sort of women 
who will get the vote for the Provincial 
electorate, there will m most eases be 
very little practical difficulty in iden- 
tifying them. 

7096. I should have thought it would 
have been a very difficult thing with a 
veiled woman, I must say ? — ^You will 
have to take the husband word for it, 
in most cases, but the neighbours, and 
people of that kind, would be well aware 

of any attempt to defraud the public. 

♦ 

Lord Hardinge of PenaJimst. 

7097. But a man may have more than 
one wife 9 — ^He may ; then only one 
wife^s name will be on the roll. 

7098. The wrong wife inight vote ; if 
she is put down as the wife of So-and- 
So, the wrong wife might vote ? — You 
would have to put down the name in 
that case, and you would have then to 
trust to the husband or relaUve who 
brought her that she was the right 
woman. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

7099. Altogether, it is clear that the 
system such as we know it in England 
will work with great difficulty in 
India ? — ^No, I would not say that. I 
think in these village polling booths, 
there are lots of people all around, and 
there is no great difficulty in prevent- 
ing personation either of men or women. 
They do not do things in a hurry at 
these places ; it is all done in a veiy 
leisurely sort of fashion, and there is 
plenty of time for people to look 
around. 

7100. Of course, I have no experience 
of India, but I have considerable ex- 
perience, not a greater experience than 
most of my friends, of the difficulties 
of electing Members of Parliament in 
England, and I know it is a very diffi- 
cult and elaborate process, I suggest 
to you that these crude methods of the 


coloured box which was practicable in 
Provincial elections is not likely to pro- 
duce very accurate results in India \ — 1 
have only voted at one election in 
England, but I must say it did not strike 
me that the methods adopted were very 
elaborate. The Parish Clerk was in 
charge, and he had a few people of 
that kind to assist him, and the whole 
thing seemed to be going very smooth- 
ly. That was in the country, of course. 

7101. The whole thing i^ surrounded 
by agents of the proper kind. I have 
one further question to put to the Sec- 
retary of State. The Central Assembly 
represents a little more tlian 2 per cent, 
of the population — ^between 2 and 3 per 
cent., I think ? — (Sir Samuel Hoare.) 
Yes, almost 3 per cent. 

7102. And the Council of Stale, being 
elected indirectly, w'lll represent about 
14 per cent, of the pox^ulaliun ? — ^Ijord 
Salisbury will remember that the Coun- 
cil of State is elected indirectly by the 
Provincial Councils. 

7103. That is why they will represent 
14 per cent, indirectly of the people ? — 
Yes. 

7104. Perhaps I had better put it a 
little more clearly : The ultimate voters 
for the Legislative Council will be 14 
per cent, of the population. The ulti- 
mate voters for the Assembly will be 
only 2 or 3 per cent, of the population 7 
— ^Yes, always remembeiing that the 
election for the Council of State is not 
only indirect but it is also an election 
by units, namely, by the Members in 
the Provincial Councils. 

7105. But it does not alter * that 
numerical point, which I put to tke 
Secretary of State 7-— No, I do not say 
that it alters it, but it does not seem to 
me to be very relevant- to it. 

7106. So the Council of State is really 
the more democratic of the two ? — ^Lord 
Salisbury can draw what deductions” he 
likes about it. I should not draw that 
deduction from it. 

Mr. Bangasweimi lyenger. 

7107. I desire to put to the Secretary 
of State this question : In claiming 
that because Members of the Provincial 
Legislative Council elect representatives 
to the Upper House of the Eederal 
Legislature, is it not the case that the 
primary voter, the 14 per cent, of whom 



my Lord Salisbury refers to, does not 
cast any vote for any membor of the 
Second Chamber as such, but he only 
elects the Members of the Provincial 
Council on Provincial issues and for 
Provincial purposes, and that the Pro- 
vincial Legislature is treated as an 
electoral unit for getting Members to 
the Second Chamber ? That xhe pri- 
mary elector is not really interested m 
the election to the Council of State ? — 
That is so. For the purpose of the 
Council of State, the Provincial As- 
sembly becomes an electoral college. 

Sir JSari Singh Gour. 

7108. May I put another question 
arising out of the question just put to 
and answered by the Secretary of 
State ? Is it contemplated that Mem- 
bers of the Provincial Conned electing 
for the Second Chamber in the Cen- 
tral Legislature will act upon any man- 
date given to them by the electorates as 
to the person for whom they should 
vote ? — should have thought not, but 
I do not think one can say exactly how 
it will happen in every Province. 

7109. But under the Constitution as 
framed, they are not expected to act 
upon any mandate given to them ? — No. 
They are an electoral college free* to 
make what selection they like. 

Sir ATchar Hydari, 

7110. Would there be any difference in 
the class of parties for which the Pro- 
vincial Legislature electors will cast 
their votes and 'the parties which will 
be in the Central Assembly ? Will 
there be any difference in parties ? — ^It 
is, very difficult to prophesy. I would 
have thought myself that whether there 
are differences of ^parties or not, there 
will be differences of questions. 

7111. But will it not be ju’>t exactly 
as it was stated by Sir John Kerr, that 
the village elector will cast h^s vote to 
see whether this is a man who re- 
presents the ryot and comes from the 
ryot class, or whether he is a man who 
is a vakil who has got the ryots’ in- 
terests at heart. That will be the sort 
of consideration on which ho will cast 
his vote for the Provincial Legislature. 
Will it not be that when he comes to 
cast his vote for the Central Legisla- 
tpe there will be the same .»onsiilera- 
tions aud nothing else ? There will not 


be any real issues of the questions 
which are distinctly in tho Provincial 
Legislature and distinctly in the Cen- 
tral Legislature which will guKl (3 them 9 
— think it is very diffieulc fv^r mo to 
give an opinion in answer to a ques- 
tion of that kind, and I do not think 
any opinion I gave would be any better 
than anybody else's opinion. 1 would 
restrict myself to saying that iiiere will 
be different questions with wIlcIi the 
two Legislatures will be dealing, and, 
becondly, that the primary voter in the 
village will not be nominating in any 
way the representative for the Council 
of State. The Provincial Couiic 1 will, 
as I said just now, be an electoral col- 
lege for that purpose, and liow oxacjTly 
it will carry out its duties and what 
kind of people it will elect, I think 
must depend upon the circumstances at 
the time in the particular Province. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

7112. May I take the Secretary of 
State to paragraph 19 of tho White 
Paper, page 11 ? I understand that 
when the White Paper was written no 
arrangements had been come to as to 
the allocation of the seats amongst the 
Princes ? — ^No final arrangement. 

7113. Is the Secretary of State able 
to add anything' to that information, 
since the White Paper was printed ? — 
No. I do not think the situation has 
substantially changed. I have always 
felt that it was for this Committee to 
settle, first of all, upon the bize of the 
Federal Legislature, and, secondly, 
upon the percentage of seats to be allo- 
cated between British India and the 
Indian States ; and that further than 
that, it was for the Princes themselves 
to say how they thought that percen- 
tage of seats should be allocated 
between them. 

7114. ^ But will not there be any pro- 
vision in the Bill which the Governmont 
intend to follow on this Commiltee as 
to the allocatibn of seats amongst the 
States ? — ^I think very likely, ultimafe- 
ly, there will have to be an appendix 
showing how the grouping will take 
place. 

7115. How can there be an allocation 
of seats as between the States until it 
be known how manv States fire going 
to join ? — ^I do not think the one ib de- 
pendent on the other, but what is a 



necessary and precedent condition is 
that the States should know what is to 
be the size of the Legislatures and 
what is to be their percentage of seats. 

7116. I understand from what Jthe 
Secretary of State has just said that 
these seats are to be allocated by an 
arrangement amongst the Princes J — ■ 
Yes. 

7117. If there are only 50 per cent, 
of the Princes in the Federation, how 
are the whole body of the Princes to 
determine how the seats shall be .allot- 
ted ? — 1 am contemplating that the 
allocation would be made upon the 
assumption that all the Princes were 
coming in. 

7118. Therefore, only the Princes 
who come in will be called upon to 
decide how the seats are to be allo- 
cated ? — 1 ^ 0 , certainly not. We are now 
in the process of negotiating with the 
Princes about the allocation, ancl the 
basis of that negotiation is 1hat the 
Princes are all coming in and all the 
Princes, big, small and of medium size, 
are interested in these discussions. 

Sir Austen CTiamberlain, 

7119. In other words, as I under- 
stand the scheme, the scheme which you 
contemplate will be a complete scheme 
making room for the entry of all the 
the Princes ? — ^Yes. 

7120. But I think you indicated the 
other day that you contemplated having 
some provisional arrangement to tide 
over the time between the entry of the 
minimum of Princes who may come in 
at once and the arrival o£ the others 
who may come in only gradually and 
much later ? — ^Yes. 

Marquess of Salhhnrih 

7121. Let us put a case. The figures 
are quite unimportant, but supposing 60 
per cent, only of the Princes come in, 
how are you going to gei the other 50 
per cent, to take their share in deter- 
mining how the seats are to be allo- 
cated ? — ^Because the allocation arrange- 
ment would have been made precedent 
to that situation. 

7122. The Secretary of State would "be . 
prepared, no doubt, to make a complete 
scheme covering 100 per cent, of the 
Princes ? — ^Yes. 
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7123. But supposing 50 per cent, of 
them will not join you in that discus- 
sion, how will you be placed ? — W e shall 
be placed with the other 50 per cent, 
coming in accoiding to the gionps in 
the grouping system that \v'e have made 
for the whole 100 per cent. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

7124. Did you not say the other day 
that you would in that ease contemplate 
some weightage, some addition, to the 
representation of the seats coming in, so 
that those Princes who did come in 
might have a reasonable proportion of 
the Legislature ? — Yes. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

7125. Your plan, as I undersland (or 
I ought to say the plan you prefer of 
three plans), was to add to the repre- 
sentation of the Princes already in the 
Assembly a proportion of the other 
Princes’ representation on the same pro- 
portion as those already admitted. Is 
that so ? — ^I do not know what Lord 
Salisbury means by saying upon the 
same proportion as those already ad- 
mitted.” 

7126. I understand one of the States 
which came in would have, say, 10 seats ? 
— see what Lord Salisbury means. I 
think very likely it would work out on 
those lines. 

7127. There is only one other question 
I want to put as regards lha Provincial 
distribution, that is to sav, the distri- 
bution of seats in the Provinces. He is 
aware, of course, that there is a great 
deal of difference of opinion on that. I 
ana not going into the dij^erence of 
opinion, as to whether the Communities 
are properly represented in Bengal under 
the Poona Pact. I am not going into 
it ; but I am going to put this question 
to the Secretary of State : Whether he 
has any statement at all to make upon 
that subject ? — ^Upon the Communal de- 
cision of the Government ? 

7128. In the ease of Bengal, I am 
speaking especially 9— Ho. I have noth- 
ing to add to the Memorandiim that T 
circulated to the Committee and Dele- 
gates on the 26th May upon the Gov- 
ernment ’s Communal decision. The Gov- 
ernment made it quite clear that they 
regarded their decision as final and they 

s: 
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were only prepared to accept a variation 
if it was clear to them that the varia- 
tion had been agreed by the accredited 
leaders of the various Communities ; 
and, as a Member of the Grovernment, 
I am not prepared to> add anj thin y fur- 

MEMOHANDUM.-- 

I think it may be useful to my col- 
leagues on the Joint Select Committee 
who have not been familiar with the de- 
velopments leading up to the White 
Paper, if I give for their information a 
very brief account explaining the scope 
of what is known as the Communal 
Award, the history of its origin, and 
why it stands, so far as the (xovernment 
is concerned, on a different footing from 
the other proposals in the While Paper. 

2. Both the first and second sessions 
of the Round! Table Conference found 

? regress much impeded ihrougli the 
ailure among the Indian delegates to 
reach mutual agreement both on the 
number of seats which the varloits great 
communities in India were to secure in 
the Legislature and on the method of 
election to those seats. The main issue 
as regards election was whether separate 
electorates were to be maintained or the 
system of joint electorates with reserved 
seats employed. (Por an explanation of 
these terms see paragraphs 149 and 150 
of Vol. I of the Statutory Commission 
Report,) Repeated failure, after many 
attempts, to reach agreement on these 
problems had not only left this vital gap 
in the Constitution as so far outlined, 
but was preventing some of the minority 
communities from proceeding any fur- 
ther with discussion of other aspects of 
the Constitution which had a communal 
bearing until they knew where they 
stood as regards their representation in 
the Legislatures. 

3. Accordingly, in order to remove 
this* obstacle to progress, the Govern- 
ment were VOTy reluctantly compelled to 
give a decision on these points which 
was more or less of the nature of an 
arbitral award. The Oovernmejit under- 
took to incorporate the p^^ovision^ of 
the award in their proposals to Parlia- 
ment. This award covered the composi- 
tion of the Provincial Legislatures and 
the method of election to them. It was 
found imposssible to isolate the more 
purely communal questions involved 


ther to that statement of Oovorniaent 
policy. 

Chairman.] Secretary of State, do you 
desire to hand in the Memorandum to 
which you have just referred ? — Y^es, the 
Memorandum is as follows : — 

COMMUNAL AWARD. 

from such matters as the number of 
seats for special interests, and the 
of the Legislatures. On sneh points, 
however, the Government Jiad had the 
benefit of the advice of the Indian 
Franchise (Lothian) Committee. The 
award was issued on the 16th August, 
1932, and presented to Parliament as 
Cmd. 4147. 

4. Subject to an alteration in respect 
of the Depressed Classes explained 
further below, the provisions of the 
Award are reproduced on pages 91 and 
93 of the White Paper (thobe regarding 
election on page 91 being ix slightly 
abridged version). 

5. The announcement prefaced to the 
Award contained the following very im- 
portant passage : — 

Paragraph 4. His JMajcsfcy’s 
Government wish it to be most 
clearly understood that they them- 
selves can be no parties ' to any 
negotiations which may be initiated 
with a view to the revision of their 
decision, and will not be prepared 
to give consideration to any repre- 
sentation aimed at securijig the 
modification of it which is not sup- 
ported by all the parties affected.. 
But they are most desirous to close 
no door to an agreed »settlement 
should such happily be forthcoming. 
If, therefore, before a new Goverii- 
ment of India Act has passed int«> 
law, they are satisfied that the com- 
munities who are concerned are 
mutually agreed upon .i practicable 
alternative scheme, either in respect 
of any one or more of the Govern- 
or's Provinces or in respect of the 
whole of British India, iht^y will be 
prepared to recommend to Parlia- 
ment that that alternativci should 
be substituted for the provisions 
now outlined.’’ 

6. Since the Award there has been one 
important modification in respect of the 
representation of the Depressed Classes 
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the history of which is shortly as 
follows — 

On the issue of the Award Mr. Gandhi 
expressed his intention to faat ag'ainst 
it in view of his objection to the pro- 
visions made regarding representation 
of the Depressed Classes, 'which, in his 
view, would have produced an artilieial 
splitting of the Hindu conamuulty. In 
published correspondence che Prime 
Minister gave the reasons why the 
Government were unable to take the 
same view, but Mr, Gandhi remained 
unconvinced and began his fast. Nego- 
tiations now began, under Mr. Gaiidhi’s 
auspices, between the representatives of 
Caste Hindus and representatives of the 
Depressed Classes led by Dr. Amhedkar. 
As a result an agreement was reached, 
now known as the Poona Paer., by which 
the numbers of the Depressed Class Seats 
in each pro'^nce were increased above 
that recommended by the Coinmunal 
Award, while a different system of elec- 
tion was substituted. The total number 
of Hindu seats (known technically as 

general seats) for Caste Hindus and 
Depressed Classes taken together re- 
mained the same under the Poona Pact 
as under the original Communal Awai’d. 
The Government accepted the provisions 
of this Pact in modification of their 
Communal Award as being a mutually 
agreed practicable alternative under the 
provisions of paragraph 4 quoted above, 
and on this being announced Mr. Gandhi 
broke ofE his fast. The While Paper 
proposals on pages 91 and 93 incorporate 
the terms of the Poona Pact. 

7. The position of the Government, 
therefore, as regards the proposals of the 
White Paper which cover the composi- 
tion of Provincial Legislatures and the 
method of election thereto* is that they 
themselves are specifically pledged not 
to recommend to Parliainent any varia- 
tion of these proposals except such as 
may be mutually agreed upon by the 
communities concerned, and they are also 
pledged as a Government not to parti- 
cipate in any negotiations for the piir- 
pose of reaching such change. The 
Government interpret this pledge as 
covering the provisions of the Poona 
Pact which they have thf3msclves ac- 
cepted in the circumstances explained 
above. 


*TMs does not cover Franchise. 
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8. The original Communal _Award was 
concerned only with the Provincial 
Legislatures owing to the fact that cor- 
responding provisions for the Ceiitre 
could not very well be settled pending a 
decision on the numbers to be a-ssigned 
in the Federal Legislature to British' 
India and British Indian States respect- 
ively. The proposals in Appendices I 
and II of the White Papei', which should 
be read with paragraph IS of the Iiitro- 
dudtion to the White Paper, now con- 
tain the Government’s proposals on this 
subject. These proposals arc in effect 
supplementary to the original Communal 
Award. The Government have, however, 
not given in respect to them a specific 
pledge similar to that contained iii para- 
graph 4 of the original announcement 
quoted above. While, therefore, they are 
not anxious to see a fresh investigation 
de novo into these proposals for alloca- 
tion between the communities of seats in 
the Central Legislature, th<*y do not con- 
sider these proposals to stand, as re- 
gards their own attitude, in exactly the 
same position as the Provincial Com- 
munal Award, but they see the gravest 
objection to any change on two points, 
viz., the allocation of one-third of the 
British India seats in the Federal Legis- 
lature to Muslims, and the percentages 
of the seats allocated to British India 
and the States respectively.* 

9. To summarise, it will be clear from 
the above that the Communal Award 
has reference only to the eomi>ositioii of 
the Legislatures, and is not concerned 
with the whole of the manifold points 
in the Constitution which have a com- 
munal aspect (e.g., special responsi- 
bilities of Governors and Governor- 
General, relations between Centre and 
Provinces, Fundamental rights, etc.), 
and also that in respect of the matters 
provided for in the Communal Award, 
the Government have clearly defined 
their position and the conditions iipoii 
which alone they would think it justifi- 
able to depart from it. 

Sir Amten Chamberlain. 

7129. May I try to get clear what is 
in your mind with regard to the alloca- 
tion of seats to the Princes ? — ^Yes. 

*To prevent misappreheinsion, it may 
be eacplained that of the ten Governor- 
General’s nominees in the Upper Chamber, 
it is intended that six should be from 
British India and four from the States. 
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7130. I understand you are negotiat- 
ing with them a scheme on the basis 
that all the Princes come in ? — ^Yes. 

7131. It is a condition of the entry 
into force of the new OoustitTition that 
at least 51 per cent, shall have come 
in ? — Yes. 


7136. If I may say so, I am very much 
disposed to agree, but it does not lessen 
my desire toi see the scheme before this 
Committee closes its labours ? — I lake 
note of what Sir Austen says. 

Mr. <7. C. C, Davidson, 


7132. Assuming what in your opinion 
is extremely unlikely, as you have told 
us more than once, that that 51 per cent, 
and no more come in at the first, you 
would then propose io take a certain 
percentage of the seats that were re- 
served for those who had not come in 
and use them in some \vay to incjcase 
temporarily the represent.-ition of those 
who have come in 9 — ^Yes. 


7133. That is your policy, and at the 
present time the negotiations with the 
Princes about the complete scheme are 
not finished and you can add nothing to 
what IS in the White Paper on that sub- 
ject 9 That is so. We have throughout 
felt ^at this was essentially a question 
for the Princes to settle amongst them- 
s^ves. Indeed, at our former di«cus- 
sions that is the line chat the Princes 
themselves have taken. They have 
added (at least, one or two of Ihe 
i^ders amongst them ha^e added) that 
i± they cannot settle upon a system of 
allocation then they will look ‘to us to 
make a judicial settlement, but there 
IS everything to be gained, if we can 
achieve the end, by getting a settle- 
ment by agreement amongst the Princes 
ttemselves, rather than for tho British 
^vernment or this Committee to have 
to intervene with a setfiemenc fn.m out- 

tW hope 

that we shall reach a settlement of this 
fcmd by agreement. 

a settle- 


7136. r think you will reecmiiee Seer 

Committee woul 
like to have that settlement; before the; 
w^n eonsidering their Report f-I thin 
that may be so. At the same time 
*he view that^ri 

„ to ,1., a. dS S, 


7137. Is not one of the difficulties in 
this very complicated matter that the 
allocation cannot be finally settled until 
the Princes do know what the size of 
each of the Chambers is to be and what 
percentage has been settled for their 
representation 9 — Certainly. 

7138. Therefore, no final scheme would 
be available 9 — Those are two condilions 
without which it is impossible anj’-how to 
get a final allocation. The Princes tnust 
know how many seats they are to have 
in each of the Chambers. 

Mr. J, G, C, Davidson."] What I mean 
is that until our Report is available the 
actual scheme cannot be finally settled. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

7139. It is rather like building a 
house : the carpenter wait& for the 
plumber, the plumber waits for the brick- 
layers, so nothing get finally finished 9 — 

I think Sir Austen will agree that the 
Piinees must know what is :o be the size 
of the Chambers, and what is to be their 
representation. 

7140. I agree. I turn to another sub- 
ject, Secretary of State. You and I, 
Secretary of State, have sat for many 
years in the House of Commons for 
borough constituencies 9 — ^Yes. 

7141. Is there any sort of average ef 
population in a federal constituency 
under your scheme 9 — ^I admit there is 
an enormous disparity, and that is one 
of the formidable arguments that have 
been^ urged against a system of direct 
election. It is a ease of putting the 
arguments for and against and coming 
to a decision upon them. 

7142. Between what limits would that 
disparity exist roughly ?•— Taking a 
borough constituency here, then we 
should take an urban constituency in 
India. 

7143. Very well ?•— Sir Austen will 
find that it is not so much the numbers 
that are the difficulty as the geogra- 
phical size of the constituency. If you 
take the numbers for the Federal 
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Assembly you would find that the num- 
bers would not differ materially between 
the voters in a g'ood many tirban con- 
stituencies here and the voters for the 
Pederal Legislature. The trouble comes 
in with the geographical size of the 
constituencies. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.'l I agree. 

Major Cadogan, 

7144. And lack of communications ? — 
Yes, to add to the difficulty. 

Sir Austen Chamherlam. 

7145. You and I, as T say, Secretary 
of State, represent closely-inhabited 
borough constituencies. I suppose yo.i 
can walk across your constitiiency from 
side to side and end to end of it in an 
hour ? — ^Yes ; I should think even in 
half-an-hour. 

7146. I thought you could, but I did 
not quite dare to press you lo that pace. 
In an English county constituency evi- 
dently the communications are much 
longer but they are manageable by an 
individual, are they not -Yes. 

7147. How doi you iniagino that an 
Indian candidate, with a const iiuency 
with an area of 17,000 square miles, will 
get into touch with the electorate '? I 
take 17,000 as having been the size given 
for some of the areas in the Punjab ? — 

I think it is going to be extraordiiuirily 
difficult. 

7148. Would it be going too far to 
say that it would be quite impossible — 

I think myself it would be quite impos- 
sible for a member in a co?istituency of 
that size to have the same hind of 
personal contact that the member for 
an agricultural constituency in England 
has with his constituents. * I think one 
must frankly admit the fact that it 
would mean very little concoct at all 
between the member and a great many 
of his constituents. 

7149. In fact, would it be too inueh to 
say that he would be really as remote 
from a great number of constituents as 
if he were elected at second hand by an 
indirect system of election ? — I should 
rather like to hear Sir John Kerr’s view 
upon a question of that hind, but before 
I ask him to give a more detailed imswei 
I would remind Sir Austen that many 
of these constituencies in India are 


of a very great extent, and already, in 
the nature of things, there is much less 
close contact between the member and 
his constituents than there is bere. 
Would you amplify that, Sir John? (Sir 
John Kerr,) I would say, Sir, that the 
system is, as Sir Austen Chamberlain 
has remarkedj entirely different in India 
from anything we can conceive of in this 
country. Of course, we have these mem- 
bers already for the Central Legislature 
in India, and the present constituencies 
are very much large than any consti- 
tuency will be under the White Paper 
scheme, because the number of elected 
seats is very much smaller. The way 
that they maintain contacr at present is 
by going to the headquarters of sub- 
divisions or big market towns, police 
stations, and places of that kind, and 
having a talk with their main supporters 
in that locality. There is nothing, or 
very little, in the way of the ordinary 
public meeting that takes pkee in 
England, and that system, I ima^'iie, 
will be continued the more responsibility 
becomes developed in India. 

Marquess of Zetland, 

7150. May I interpose one question 
there ? I do not quite understand if the 
argument of the Secretary of State and 
Sir John Kerr is this : That because a 
bad system exists now in India, there- 
fore, it is necessary that it should be 
perpetuated ? — (Sir Samuel Hoare,) 
That of course, is making a comment upon 
what I have said, and Lord Zetland can 
make what comment he likes, but let him 
face not only the question of these 
anomalies, but let him face the full issue. 

I admit all these anomalies. I have 
made, as my colleagues amongst the 
Indian Delegates will remember, Wery' 
much the same kind of speech at the 
Round Table Conferences that Sir 
Austen Chamberlain has been making 
now. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

7151. Have I been making a speech ? — 
Perhaps I should say that I have ex- 
pressed very much the same views that 
Sir Austen is suggesting in the questions 
that he has just asked me. The difficulty 
is to find an alternative, and so fav 
we have found very grave obstacles in the 
way of alternatives. 
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7152. Let me try to understand how 
the proposed system will work before I 
come to the alternatives- I gather from 
Sir John Kerr that in fact the present 
practice is and the future practice must 
be that the contact of the Member with 
the mfl-cis of his constituents must be in- 
direct, that he meets only a few of his 
leading supporters and he leaves to them 
the insti’uction and education and per- 
suasion of the mass of the voters (Sir 
John Kerr.) I would say he meets a large 
number of his supporters — not only a few 
of his leading supporters — ^nothing like 
the whole thing. I do not say he has 
any public meetings attended by a large 
proportion of the constituents who live in 
that locality. 

7153. Public meetings are only a part 
of the machinery here. A very large 
part of the influence which a candidate 
obtains is probably obtained by personal 
visits to his electors at their homes. There 
would be nothing of that kind 9 — -Visits 
to their houses would not be practicable, 
except in the ease of a few, but they 
would' if they were urgently interested in 
a matter like tari:fls, which a lot of them 
are at present, I know, come and arrange 
to see their Member somewhere, and 
urge their views upon him. 

7154. If they had a sufficiently strong 
view upon a subject, they would seek 
their Member out ? — ^Yes. 

7156. But if they were indifferent, 
even though great issues were at stake, 
the candidate would have very great 
difficulty in reaching them 9 — Consider- 
able difficulty, yes. 

7156. Have you made any calculation 
of what the cost of an election to the 
candidate will be in one of the great 
constituencies ? — In the same Appendix 
in the Franchise Committee's Report, 
there is an estimate of the cost to the 
candidate. We made inquiries about 
this, wherever we v'ent, and, of course, 
the figures are very rough. It is not 
necessary in India at present and there 
is no maximum as there is in this country 
on the expenditure of a candidate, and, 
consequently, the returns are not 
altogether trustworthy ; but from such 
information as we could get, we take it 
that ^ the cost of a general election to 
parties and candidates will be about 
1 crore, or £750,000. 


7157. I want to get at the expenses of 
an individual candidate. The case I put 
is that an issue has arisen on which a 
candidate desires at the General Elec- 
tion to take the opinion of the electors : 
He comes into the field a new man ; 
before he can do that, he has got to say ; 

Can I afford the cost of standing ? 
What will the cost be to him ? — The cost 
varies enormously. Sir Malcolm Hailey 
has just told me that in his Province the 
cost varies from 8 annas to 35,000 rupees. 
(Sir Malcolm Hailey.) 8 annas is the 
lowest I have ever heard of. Thai was 
a Congress candidate. Thirty-five 
thousand rupees is the largest sum any 
of my friends have told me they have 
spent on an election, and I believe in 
other Provinces it has gone up to very 
much more. i 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.l In my own 
Province I have known in my profes- 
sional capacity men spending something 
like 50,000 to 60,000’ rupees, but that is 
only in a few cases — ^just two or three 
cases, I remember. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

7158. Unless the candidate is so popu- 
lar that his election makes itself the ex- 
jjense will be prohibitive to any but a 
rich man ? — (Sir John Kerr,) I wou^d 
not put it so categorically as that. I 
think in a great many cases there is very 
little interest taken at present in the 
elections to the S'ederal Council. In the 
Backward Provinces in which T have 
served it is often very difficult to get a 
man to go to the Central Legislature at 
all ; they are much more interested in 
Pi’ovincial affairs than in the sort of 
things that are discussed in the Central 
Legislature, and that accounts for the 
l>re&ent fairly general lack of inlere&t in 
the Federal elections. If in the future 
the Federal Legislature has to deal with 
matters which touch the rural population 
more closely, then I anticipate that 
there will be more interest taken in the 
elections, and the cost to the candidates 
and the parties will, presumably, go up. 

7159. Is there any Corrupt Practices 
Act in India ? — Yes. 

7160. But no maximum to the expendi- 
ture ? — Ho maximum has yet been pre- 
scribed* The Government has power to 
prescribe a maximum, but it has never 
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felt itself in a position to lay down wliat 
that maximum ought to be. 

7161. My difficulty, Secretary of State, 
if I may put my point to you now, is 
to see how a system of the kind described, 
and in the conditions described, can be 
really considered to be in any way 
representative. Can you say anything to 
relieve my anxiety on that score. A 
candidate bound to envisage a very large 
expense if there is a hotly contested elec- 
tion ; a candidate unable by reason of the 
size of the constituency to get into touch 
with the electors whom he hopes to in- 
fluence : and a voter voting for a man 
whom he does not know, a name or a 
ticket. That is the picture as I see it 
painted by you and Sir John Kerr. Have 
you anything to say upon that ? — (Sir 
Samuel Hoare.) Taking Sir Austen's last 
point first, the point that he made about 
the voter not knowing for whom he was 
voting. T do not know whether he had 
in mind the illiterate voter in that case. 

7162. I mean any of the voters whom 
the candidate cannot reach, and who are 
dependent upon second-hand information 
about him ? — Yes ; there are, of course, as 
Sir Austen knows (I do not want to press 
this point unfairly) with the big constitu- 
encies here, cases in which there is much 
less contact with the Member than there 
used to be. To take my own ease, with 
a very small compact constituency, there 
must be a great many of my constituents 
who h^vc never had any personal con- 
tact with me. But I agree, the kind of 
conditions that we have assumed for a 
representative system of this kind, in 
many directions do not apply with these 
enormously great constituencies. But, 
Sir Austen will remember that that is 
so now. The difference that our pro- 
posals make is a difference of degree ; it 
is not a proposal for a new system ; and 
for better or worse, a system of repre- 
sentative government has been in exist- 
ence in India now for many years, in 
which there can be very little of the per- 
sonal contact between the Member and 
his constituents that we have ^lere. 

Marquess of Lothian.'] My Lord Chair- 
man, I do not know whether I should 
be out of order, but we have in this 
Boom a considerable number of gentle- 
men who have actually had electoral ex- 
perience under these conditions to-day, 
and would it be possible at some time 


that they should state to the Committee 
how they actually operate these large 
constituencies and what their view is of 
their contact with their constituents ? 

Sir Austen CJiamberlain.] At the 
moment, I am supposed to be examining 
the Secretary of State, and I cannot 
examine the Delegates. They will, no 
doubt, find' their own way of putting 
their view. 

Mr. Eangaswami lyenger.] I am going 
to tell my experience as a man who has 
canvassed 10,000 square miles. 

Sardar Buta Singh.] And it is the same 
in my experience. We have got the 
greatest possible contact with every con- 
stituency in the Punjab. 

Witness.] Sir John Kerr wishes to add 
a word to my last answer. (Sir John 
Kerr.) With reference to one point that 
was mentioned by Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, these 7,000,000 people who it is 
proposed should constitute the electors 
under the White Paper scheme, have 
already taken part in four General 
Elections for the Provincial Councils. 
They have already a considerable know- 
ledge of piiblic affairs, and a still 
greater knowledge of the public men who 
will be appealing for their support at 
future elections. It will not be a case 
(I am talking now only about the 
Federal elections) of people voting for 
candidates of whom they have never 
heard, and on issues which they do not 
know anything about. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

7163. But a great part of the issues 
which Sir John Kerr has spoken of as 
being those which interest the electors 
most, will have been transferred under 
this scheme to the Provincial Assembly. 
The issues which will remain to the 
Federal Assembly will be, in the main/ 
issues of high policy, far more remote 
from the daily experience of the electors, 
and the electors, therefore, will need a 
measure of instruction and guidance to be 
obtained by the discussion of these ques- 
tions by the different candidates, far 
greater than they will require for the 
settlement of their local affairs, and, yet 
by reason of the size of the constituencies, 
that kind of education and information 
will be almost impossible, or so it seems 
to me ? — The point I wished to make was 
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that the 7,000,000 electors will know some- 
thing about the people who are appealmg 
for their, support ; they will not be voting 
for entirely unknown men. 

7164. The Lothian Committee observes 
that the Federal Legislature will deal 
with the major aspects of commercial, 
indusjtrial and financial policy. How is 
the political education of this great mass 
of voters to be conducted ? — {Sir Samuel 
JBLoare.) I suppose the Press would play 
a fairly large part. 

7165. I suppose our safeguard in this 
country in regard to the Press is that 
if one of us is abused in one paper, one 
IS probably defended in another ; but can 
you count upon the same diversity of 
judgment in the Press of India ? — We 
have got a good many representative 
Indian gentlemen here, some of them 
connected with the Press ; I do not know 
what their answer would be to that 
question. What would Mr. lyenger say 
to that ? 

Mr. Eangaswami lyenger.'} I certainly 
think that our Press will deal with ques- 
tions connected with the large issues that 
arise in regard to the Federal Legisla- 
ture in a manner more becoming and in 
a much mdre sober way than the kind of 
thing that I have found in certain 
journals of this country. 

Sir Atisten Chamberlain. 

7166. Secretary of State, I will not 
press you any further. I will not press 
any further the difficulties which I feel in 
regard to the system of election to the 
Lower Chamber of the Federal Assembly 
in the White Paper. My purpose in put- 
ting the questions to you was to give you 
an opportunity of answering my doubta 
But I pass to an observation of yours 
that we must consider the difficulty of 
the alternatives. The first alternative 
that would occur to one would be election 
to the Lower House of the Federal As- 
sembly by the Provincial L^islatures- 
What are the obstacles to the adoption 
of that plan ? — You would then have the 
Provincial Councils electing for both 
Federal Chambers. Would you make 
any distinction between their voting ? 

7167. May I pass over that objection 
for a moment, which would be met if 
the method of election to the Upper 
House or Council of State was altered. 


Is there any inherent obstacle, apart from 
that, to having the Provincial Legisla- 
tures elect the Lower House of the 
Federal Assembly ? — Ho, I should not say 
that there is any inherent obstacle to a 
system of election of that kind. After all, 
we are proposing it as the method of 
election for the Upper House of the 
Federal Legislature. 

7168. For these major issues upon 
which the Lothian Committee reports, do 
you not think you would get more suitable 
men from election by an informed Assem- 
bly, like the Provincial Assembly, rather 
than from so vast an electorate, so widely 
scattered as that provided in the White 
Paper scheme ? — I db not think my mind 
is sufficiently sure to enable me to give 
an answer to a question of that kind. It 
is so much a matter of surmise. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

7169. I was wondering whether you 
could put that question in a somewhat 
different form, Sir Austen, if it would 
not be inconvenient to the Secretary of 
State ? May I ask the Secretary of State 
what are the practical objections to hav- 
ing no direct election to either of the 
Federal Chambers ^ — The practical objec- 
tions, I think, are two-fold. I think, first 
of all, there is the objection that I do 
not think anybody can ignore that 
political public opinion in India has got 
used to a system of direct election and, 
so far as I can gather, is very strongly 
against the substitution of indirect elec- 
tion for direct election. That is the first 
objection that we had in our min^is. The 
second objection is of a different charac- 
ter. It is our difficulty in finding a 
suitable alternative. We have felt that 
there were objections against the Pro- 
vincial Councils electing both Federal 
Chambers from the same electoral back- 
ground. Next, when we came to the 
other alternatives, many of us were very 
much attracted to^ various systems of 
group voting in tfie constituencies. Sir 
John Kerr will be able to tell you that 
Lord Lothian’s Committee went very care- 
fully, and I believe also very sympathetie- 
ally, into these proposals for group 
voting, and they did come to the con- 
clusion, for reasons that Sir John Kerr 
and Lord Lothian can give you, that 
these group systems would not work. My 
answer, therefore, to Sir Austen and to 
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Lord Eustace Percy, is that the objec- 
tions are, first of all, the objection of 
public opinion in British India, and, 
secondly, the fact that so far we have not 
been able to find a practicable alter- 
native. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain,'] I recognise 
the force of the objection about publie 
opinion. I do not think it is wholly con- 
clusive because it is based on a past 
which is very different from the future 
which is contemplated by the White 
Paper, 

Major CadoganJ] Might I add, you 
concede the principle of direct election. 
It is not as if we were denying the prin- 
ciple of direct election to India- They 
have got it in the Provinces- Is not 
that so 9 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

7170- I now want to turn to the Council 
of State. One of your objections to the 
election of the Lower House by the Pro- 
vincial Assemblies is that already under 
your scheme they are the Electoral College 
for the Upper House ? — ^Yes, 

7171. Your Upper House will consist of 
two classes, apart from the nominated 
men : of men who owe their seats to elec- 
tion, and* of men who owe their seats to 
nomination by the Princes ? — ^Yes, and so, 
of course, will the Lower House. 

7172. Hate you ever considered whether 
the Upper House might not well be com- 
posed of representatives, not of Legis- 
latures but of Government ; in other 
words, that the British-India representa- 
tion in the Upper House should be put on 
what is mutatis mutandis the same foot- 
ing as the States representation ? — 'Not 
only have we considered a proposal of 
that kind, but, as my Indian friends will 
remember, I myself have been at various 
times greatly attracted by it. There again 
my difficulty has been the difficulty of 
public opinion »and the fact that (I quite 
admit, as Sir Austen Chamberlain has 
just said) in different conditions India 
has got used to a different kind of system. 

7173. May I ask you whether, if you 
could persuade Indian opinion, you would 
not still favour the composition of an 
Upper House on that basis ? — ^Yes, I 
still hold the view that I have often ex- 
pressed, during the last two years, that 
I think there is a great deal to' be said 


for a Eederal Legislature constituted 
upon that kind of basis. My trouble has^ 
been that I have found very few people 
to support me. 

7174. Would you agree with me that 
one argument in favour of that scheme 
would be that it would help to defeat 
centrifugal forces in India, and tend to 
bind the Federation more closely to- 
gether ? — ^Yes, and that is one of the 
arguments that I have ventured myself 
to use in the past. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain,] I should 
like to have all the other arguments, but 
I will not press you for them now. 

Lord Irwin, 

7175. Might I ask one question of Sir 
John Kerr, or the Secretary of State. 
On the question to which Sir Austen 
addressed his earlier inquiries, as between 
direct and indirect election, wHat im- 
portance, if any, would the Secretary of 
State or Sir John Kerr attach to an 
argument that is frequently used that 
if you have indirect election it would be 
likely to tend to have the effect of 
dividing Provincial Councils rather on 
the lines of AlJ-India issues, and would 
therefore militate against what ought to 
be, I suppose, the desire of all who wish 
to see the thing work, namely, the free 
growth of political parties in the 
Provinces suited to the different condi- 
tions in, the several Provinces ; that you 
would rather tend to get the All-India 
atmosphere into the Provincial Councils 
rather than its own atmosphere dividing 
on its own interests ? — I ?»m incJhied to 
think that an argument of that kind is 
rather double edged. A tier ail, you may 
AU-Indianise the Provincinl ^ Councils, 
but you may equally provmcialise the 
All-India Centre. Seeing both those 
possibilities I do not think T myself 
could express a very defiiiire view one 
way or the other. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

7176. Of course, the objection, what-' 
ever it is, applies to the meth(»d of elec- 
tion proposed for the Council of State t 
—Yes. 

Mr. Butler, 

7177. May I ask Sir John Kerr a ques- 
tion ? With reference to the new polling 
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methods proposed by the Franchise Com- 
mittee do not you consider that these Avill 
materially help to poll the extrii num- 
bers proposed ? — (Sir John Kerr.) Cer- 
tainly. Most Local Crovernments 
^sented to the practicability of our 
scheme, because they realised that this 
simplified polling method would very 
greatly facilitate the carrying out of the 
elections, 

7178. Is it not true to say that this 
method is an improvement upon methods 
which have prevailed hitherto? -It is an 
improvement in every respect, I think, 
and it is generally admitted to be so 
both in the matter of secrecy and in the 
matter of getting the votes 3’ecorded 
accurately. 

7179. Would it not be true to sa^' 
when you were Vice-Chairman of the 
Franchise Committee you saw this 
method in operation and found it to be 
very successful ? — ^Yes ; I have seen it 
not only as Deputy- Chairman of the 
Franchise Committee, but also previous- 
ly in municipal elections. 

7180. Would it not also be true to say 
that on your recent tour in India, be- 
sides your previous experience, you had 
the advantage of hearing the evidence 
of District Officers who had themselves 
worked the scheme ? — Yes. 

7181. And that those District 'Officers 
considered that this scheme would work? 
— Yes. It was one of the few things that 
people were practically unanimous about 
— ^the certain success of this coloured box 
system of polling. 

Lord Harding e of Penharst 

7182. I am going to ask the Secretary 
of State, if he will allow, me, a question 
of principle. In England we have had 
for many generations a system of proper- 
ty qualifications. Little by little these 
property qualifications have been re- 
duced until we have now ohed them alto- 
gether. Why then introduce into India 
a system we have abandoned for our- 
selves ? — (Sir Samuel Hoare.) I think 
for two reasons : Politically I should 
be against a great revolutioiiary change 
like the introduction of adult suffrage 
suddenly into India. Administratively 
I do not think it would work. 

7183. Has that been seriously con- 
sidered ? — Yes. In our discussions we 
have several times had proposals for 
adult suffrage urged by one or other 


member of the Round Table Conference^, 
and, indeed, Lord Lothian's Committee 
went into the question, and they came to 
the view that, quite apart from political 
merits, you simply could not work a sys- 
tem of that kind in the present con- 
ditions. 

7184. Could that not be v/orked by in- 
direct elections where a voter would 
represent 20 adults, say, because then it 
appears to me that everybody would have 
a chance of voting ? — That is just the 
kind of alternative to which I was 
alluding in an answer to Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. We considered a number 
of these alternatives, and the Lothian 
Committee considered them in greater 
detail, and we have not been able io find 
a practical alternative ; that is the 
trouble. I would like Sir John Herr or 
the Marquess of Lothian Lo amplify what 
I have said upon the practicability of 
any of these alternatives. Would you 
say a word, Sir John Kerr, about fche 
punehayets ? (Sir John Kern) Origin- 
ally three Local Governinenis were more 
or less in favour of trying an indirect 
system of election by groups in the 
villages. The first place wei went to was 
Luclmow where Sir Malcolm Hailey dis- 
cussed the matter with us at consider- 
able length, and he put one of his officers, 
who had made a considerable study ol 
the subject on to work out the scheme. 
We left Lucknow in great hopes that a 
scheme would be evolved which 'v/e could 
recommend. I may say that I personally, 
before I went to India, was very sti'ongly 
in favour of this group system of elec- 
tion. Then we went to Bihar, and in 
Bihar, owing to various administrative 
difficulties in working an enlarged electo- 
rate on the direct system, the Local Gov- 
ernment, or the majority of ihem, were 
keen on some form of indirect election. 
Then we got to Bengal, and we found the 
local Provincial Committee desirous of 
sweeping away alL direct voting and 
substituting an indirect system in its 
place. They had not thought it out very 
much, but that was their ■Peeling at the 
time. After that, all the other Provinces 
we came across wer? lamnimously 
opposed to any form of Inditvct election. 
They had thought the subject out well, 
and their practical difficulties seemed to 
us extremely strong. Perhaps I might 
mention briefly what they wore. First 
of all, there are the administrative diffi- 
culties of splitting up villages into groups'. 
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T will stick to the ease of villages at 
present because in towns the ditheulties 
are entirely otherwise, but the towns only 
account for about 5 per cent, of the 
total electorate that mattej's. In tb ) 
village you have either to form your 
groups according to caste, or not accord- 
ing to caste. If you form tbera on a 
caste basis you do go a connderable way 
towards pex'petuating the caste system 
in public affairs, and the large majority 
of Indian public men feel strongly that 
that would be a fatal mistake. Then, 
if you discard the caste basis, you have 
got to go on some sort of geographical 
basis. You have to take the people 
living in a particular lane, or in a par- 
ticular hamlet, or something of that 
kind, and we found on local enquiry in a 
considerable number of villages that 
these people really have no community of 
interest which enables them to join to- 
gether and elect a mukhi or mouthpiece, 
as they call it. You cannot get 20 men, 
or 10 men of the upper castes and 10 
men of the lower castes to unite on the 
person who shall represent them at the 
• election. Then we were told, before we 
made our enquiries, that we wore to 
assume that the eommuii'il distribution 
of seats was to continue — the Hindu, 
Muhammadan, and other smalL'r com- 
munities were to receive separate repre- 
sentation. We found there that there 
were very considerable difficulties in 
forming commu!nal groups. Especially 
in Upper India in the non-Muhamiuadan 
Provinces, you will very likely lind in a 
village perhaps only half a dozen or a 
dozen Muhammadans. All the rest are 
Hindus. Those Muhammadans are not 
sufficiently numerous to form into a 
group. If you join them on to the 
Muhammadans in some other village 
there again you run up against the diffi- 
culty of community of interest. The 
members of the group may not know one 
another by sight, and it seemed to be 
absolutely hopeless to foi'in any gi-oups 
at all. These were the main practical 
difficulties of the group system which led 
the majority of Local Govcriiincrits in 
India to oppose it foom the outset. When 
we got back to Lucknow we found that 
Sir Malcolm Hailey's Govei’innon:; had 
come to very much the same eonelnsion 
as the other Local Governments. They 
had been trying experiments with this 
group system, and they had found that it 
broke down, or, at any rate, did not 


ivork very successfully owing to the diffi- 
culties that I have mentioned. Ore 
trouble, quite apart from the difficulty 
of forming groups, that ws found v/as 
the introduction of party feelings (poli- 
tical feelings) in the villages 'which 
would have made the group elections 
very difficult to work. If the group sys- 
tem is going to be to any considerable 
administrative advantage, it has got to 
be easily worked in a friendly spirit. The 
majority of the groups have got to meet 
together and find out, withoui; difficulty, 
somebody who will act as their mouth- 
piece. Nowadays Indian villages are in 
many cases so torn by internal factions, 
or perhaps by agrarian questions, ques- 
tions of landlord and lonant, and the 
like that the group elections would in- 
evitably have become highly contested. 
It would not haVe been possible to carry 
them out on a simple system. You > ould 
have had to have a register of voters, 
you would have had to have arrange- 
ments for voting by ballot, for counting 
the votes, and all the rest of it. The elec- 
tions carried out on that system w'ould 
almost certainly arouse a great deal of 
feeling. There would be appeals 
against the result of the elections, 
and somebody else would have 1o go 
back to the village and lu)ld n fresh 
election, and all that kind oC thing. 
We found official opinion in India for 
that reason almost unanimous that adult 
suffrage from the administrative point of 
view would be preferable to the group 
system ; I mean, lookinir nt it purely 
from the point of view of the amount of 
work and worry that it would entail. 
Then apart from that, we found that 
Indian public opinion, as I say, tempo- 
rarily in Bengal, was luianiinonsly 
opposed to elections being carried 
out on anv system of that kind. 
Indian public opinion looks hack to 
the old days of the Minto-Aloiley 
constitution, when this indirect cdection 
was the main way of choosing members 
of the Legislature through local bodies. 
The local bodies, District Boards and 
Local Boards and municipalities used 
to select Delegates, anti those Dele- 
gates went to Headquarters and chose 
a Member for the Legislature. The 
amount of friction and intrigue to which 
that system gave rise is almost incredible 
except to those who like myself have 
worked a system of that kind It aH 
boiled down to this, that the Delegates 
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were instructed to vote for Mr. A. They 
voted for Mr. B., and whon they <*ame 
back very unpleasant stories were put 
about for the reason of their change of 
view. It was felt for those reasons that 
the group system in the villages of India 
would not form a sound basis for the 
election ; that the secondary elections 
would have to be by ballot, and it would 
be impossible for the group dec tors to 
make certain that their mouthpiece had 
voted in the way that he Avas expected 
to do. For that reason, Indian public 
opinion was in the end almost 
unanimously against any sort of group 
system. We felt as a Committee that 
these were very definite disadvaniuges 
and drawbacks and that even if those 
disadvantages and draw)3acks were not as 
strong as they seemed to us, it would be 
impossible to force a systeia of this kind 
on a countiy where practically nobody, 
either official or non-official, Avas in 
favour of it. Those were the reasons, 
my Lord Chairman, why the Committee 
decided not to recommend tlio group 
system for adoption. 

Lord Jlardinge of PenlwrsL 

7185. Thank you very much. I am very 
much obliged to the Secretary of State 
and to Sir John Kerr for fhc full ex- 
planations they have given of the ob- 
jections to the group syssteiii. I would 
just like to ask one more question. There 
are now 7,000,000 voters, and I under- 
stand the Lothian Report proposes to 
raise this figure to 36,000,000. Of those 
36,000,000 how many wiU be women — 
(Sir John Kerr.) About 6,000,000. 

7186. There are 63,000,000 AA'onicn of 
adult age in India, are there ]iot ? Is 
that not a very small number- -6,000,000 
out of 63,000,000 ? — ^About 10 per cent, 
adult women. 

7187. Is that based on literacy ? — ; 
there are various qualifications for the 
women proposed in the While Pfjper; the 
first is that all women who have the pro- 
perty qualification in their own right 
shall be entitled to the vote, and Ave 
estimate that about 2,000,000 Avoineu will 
get it in that way. Then it is proposed 
that women who are the wives of voters 
for the present Provincial Councils 
should also have tha vote. We estimate 
that they will come to .ibour 4,000,000. 
Then it is proposed that the women w'ho 
hold ^ the educational qualification 
prescribed for men should also have the 


vote, and in that way we get up to a 
total of something about 6,000,000. 

7188. Do you think the women of 
India will be satisfied with only 6,000,000 
votes ? — ^I think the women In India Avho 
are capable of taking a part in public 
affair s will press for something 
But, of course, the illiterate women, and 
so on, will not feel at all strongly, one 
way or the other. 

Lord Hardinge of PenJiurst.^ As 
long as we do not have an agitation in 
India, such as we had in this country 20 
or 30 years ago, the Suff^'agette move- 
ment, that is satisfactory. 

Earl of Derby. 

7189. 1 should only like to ask Sir John 
one question. He has given very good 
reasons why there should be <3irect vot- 
ing in India. In answer to a question he 
said that the present system worked well. 
He thought that with the increased elec- 
torate it would still work well. When 
asked another question : Suppose there 
was a manhood suffrage, would the pre- 
sent system work ? his answer A^ as : Kot 
directly, not if it was put in force im- 
mediately. I think I am correct in that? 
— ^I said, I think, that it would be im- 
practicable to adopt adult sx^ffrage 
immediately. 

7190. But I want to knoxv : Bveritually, 
do you think it will be pos->ible, if there 
was manhood suffrage, for the present 
system still to work, to cover that man- 
hood suffrage? — ^I could not say. Tt Avill 
be a great many years, I think, before 
manhood suffrage comes into view in 
India, and what the conditions Avill be 
then, I should not like to say. 

7191. You say, it would work up to, 
roughly, 20 per cent, of the population? 
— That is what the Commiltee The 
Committee said that »t Avould he im- 
practicable to provide for more than 20 
per cent. 

7192. Therefore, after 20 per cent.,, 
another system would have lo he adopt- 
ed 9 — ^If it was going to he adopted at 
the present time, that is so. 

7193. But do you think, if it eaine 
gradually, the present syscen might be 
elastic enough to cover moi'e than the 
20 per cent.? — ^It is very hard to say,. 
It will not come for anothex* generation,, 
in my opiniom 
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Lord Hutchison of Montrose, 

7194* With regard to the distanees that 
individuals will have to go to the polling 
station, what is the average distance in 
a widely dispersed or thinly-populated 
area — ^what is the average distance of a 
polling station from the villages? — 
'Between five and seven miles, not right 
out in the jungle, where there is no 
population at all, but ni the ordinary 
cultivated area. 

7195. So from the point of vievt of the 
practicability of recording the vote, iliey 
would not have an undue distance to go f 
— ^No, not at all. 

7196. Then as regards ebetion ex- 
penses, would the Governor-General have 
power to make rules and regahitjous as 
to the amount to be spent liy a particu- 
lar candidate ? — (Sir Samnel Hoaref) 
He has at present. We are not con- 
templating that the Governor-General 
under the Federal Govermnenu would 
make a decision of this kind ; v^e think 
it is essentially a matter for the Federal 
Government itself. 

7197. In other words, lo the Assembly 
itself ? — To the Federal Govornmeiiu and 
the Federal Legislature. 

7198. At the present moment, the 
Governor-General-in-Councii has powers 
to make rules ? — Yes. <,Sir John Kerr,) 
And the Governor-in-CounoIl in the Pro- 
vinces. 

7199. In relation to the reju’esenta- 
tion of the Princes in the Upper House, 
would it be within their competence fo 
change a representative innde the life of 
a Legislature ? — (Sir Samuel Hoare.) T 
have never been able to see how you 
could prescribe in an Act of Parliament 
that they should not do so. I hope they 
will not do so, and I believe myself that 
if they accede to the Federation, they 
are most unlikely to do so. I do not see, 
however, how you can deal with it by a 
section in an Act of Parliament. After 
all, if you put a section into an Act of 
Parliament, it would be very easy for a 
Prince to get round it, if ho so wished. 
For instance, he could insist upon his 
representative resigning, and there -v-vould 
be plenty of ways of geUing round it. 
That all makes me think that it is bet- 
*tdr not to attempt to put anything into 

an Act of Parliament. That does not 
mean that we should wish or expect 
Princes to withdraw their representa- 


tives. We do not ; we ho]>e (heir repi’e- 
sentatives will remain The^’e during the 
lifetime of the Legislature, but we do 
not feel that we can make any prescrip- 
tion in an Act of Parliament against it. 

Mr. M, M. JoshL 

7200. May I ask a '=‘uppl ‘meiitary 
question on this ? Is it not possible to 
put something in the Treaty of Accession 
as regards the c?j.ange of representative's 
of the States? — ^I see grave diffieuitios in 
the way of putting it eixbf'v into a 
treaty or into an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Cocks. 

7201. You know, of course, that the 
Lothian Committee states or expresses 
the opinion that if a system of responsi- 
ble Goveimment is to work satisfactorily, 
it will only be because the people feel 
that the Legislatures repi’C'^ciit them. 
Are you aware that the Indian Trade 
t'nion Federation passed a Eesolution 
stating that under this scheme rhero is 
no prospect of the Indian masses and the 
working classes ever securing an ade- 
quate and effective voice in the (3ontrol 
in the Legislatures and admini^irainon 
of the country ? — I take it from 
Mr. Cocks that such a Resolution has 
been passed. 

7202. But are you further awa^’e that 
they have given evidence now before the 
Sub-Committee that when they sajd tliat, 
they were not at all referring to safe- 
guards but were referring to th<* fran- 
chise and composition of the Chamber, 
and it would still stand as their opinion 
if all the safeguards were swept away ? 
— ^I take it that that is their opinion ; it 
is not mine. 

7203. We have been told that adult 
suffrage is impracticable for administra- 
tive reasons. Could you state what tlie 
obiections are to the proposal that adult 
suffrage might be brought in in the cities 
with a population of 100,000 and over to 
start with ? — ^I should not see any justifi- 
cation for making a distinction between 
urban and rural constituencies. We 
make no such distinction here. 

Major Attlee. 

7204. May I interpose a question here ? 
You said we did not do it, but in the 
past, as a matter of fact, the urban 
labourers and the rural labourers were 



enfranchised at different times — That is 
perfectly true, but I should be opposed 
to a provision that ^ave an advantage 
to an urban voter and did not give it to 
the rural voter. One of the main objects 
of our franchise proposals is to make an 
attempt to readjust the balance between 
rural and urban India. Rightly, or 
wrongly, we feel that the scales at 
present are over-weighted in favour of 
urban areas. One of the best aspects of 
our proposals is that* we do attempt to 
readjust that balance. 

Mr. Cocks. 

7205. The suggestion is not that they 
should have more seats in the towns than 
in the country, but that the electorate 
should be extended in the towns ? — I 
should have thought there were grave 
objections to that. One that occurs to 
me, upon the spur of the moment, is the 
inter-change of population between rural 
and industrial India. I am informed 
that there are great migrations of rural 
labour into the towns, and vice versa 
That would seem to me at once to raise 
a very grave practicable objection to the 
kind of proposal which Mr. Cocks has 
made. 

7206. Tlie Roimd Table Conference, the 
Franchise Committee, in considering the 
question of property qualification, sug- 
gested that that qu^ification should 
be used in its widest terms and inelu'de 
not merely ownership of property, but 
receipt of wages. A suggestion has been 
made that there should be a wage earn- 
ing qualification. Have you anything to 
say upon that point ? — I am going to ask 
Sir John Kerr to deal with this question 
of detail. (Sir John Kerr>) The Fran- 
chise Committee went into that question 
of making wages a basis of the Franchise, 
and they found that there were very 
great difficulties in the way. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

7207. What page — Page 41, para- 
^aph 85. The basis of any wage census 
in India must be the agricultural wage, 
and the agricuitural wage is, more often 
than not, paid in kind rather than in 
money. It would be practicably impos- 
sible to take a wage of that kind as the 
basis of a franchise system. There are 
variations in prices ; variations in the 
nature of the produce that the labourer 


receives at different seasons of the year,, 
and all sorts of complications of that 
kind. You would have to have an 
enormous staff, and there would be ^ an 
enormous number of appeals and objec- 
tions to any electoral system based 
upon matters of that kind. Of 
course, in the towns, where you hpe 
industrial labour paid in cash, the diffi- 
culties would be less serious, but even 
there, the vast majority of employers do 
not keep books or registers which would 
form a sound basis for working the 
system. It was for those reasons that 
tile Franchise Committee decided not to 
recommend the adoption of wages as the 
basis for the Franchise. 

7208. You are aware that Major Milner, 
a Member of the Commission, in a FTote 
at the end, said that lie considered the 
difiiculties in the way of the wage earning 
qualification had been over-stated by the 
majority of the Commission ? — ^Yes. I 
have had many arguments with Major 
Milner about it, and I am very sorry I 
was not able to convince him that he was 
wrong. 

7209. I am infomed that it is the 
opinion of organised Labour in India that 
under this proposed system it will be 
absolutely impossible for a single Labour 
Member to be elected a Member of the 
Federal Council of State. If that is so, 
do you think that should not he remedied 
in some way ? — (Sir Samuel Boare.) We 
do not propose that there should be the 
special representation of interests in the 
Council of State. I am not quite clear 
whether that is the point which Mr. 
Cocks is dealing with, or whether it is a 
different point. 

Mr. Cocks.'} There are two points. 
First of all, there is the property quali- 
fication for the Membership of the Council 
of State, which it is suggested would bar 
out any representative of Labour. 
Secondly, there are special seats reserved 
for Europeans and Indian Christians by 
means of special electoral colleges. 
Could not the same thing be done for 
Trade Unions ? 

Mr. ZafruUa Khan.] My Lord Chair- 
man, Mr. Cocks is no doubt aware that 
membership of a local Legislature itself 
will be one of the qualifications, but there 
will be a large group of the Depressed 
Class representatives in the local Legis- 
latures, certainly drawn from the 
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Labouring classes : that each of them will 
be eligible for election to the Upper 
House on account of being a Member of 
the local Legislatures and most of them 
would be able to form a group to elect 
a representative from among themselves, 
if they so choose, to the Upper House. I 
hope he has that in mind, and is putting 
that question, subject to these considera- 
tions being there already. 

Mr. Cocks, 

7210. I agree with that, but the White 
Paper suggests a property qualification, 
and does not say what a property quali- 
fication should be, but if it is a high 
one they would be barred then ? — ^We 
were assuming that Labour representa- 
tives would be elected in the kind of way 
suggested by Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

7211. Seeing that the Eound Table 
Confereuee says there was general agree- 
ment that adult suffrage was a goal 
which would ultimately be attained, is 
there any objection to inserting in the 
new Constitution a provision for the 
periodical revision of the electorate in 
that way in a period of time 9 — I would 
have thought the wiser course was for 
us to insert in Ihe Constitution Act a 
definite period during which no franchise 
alterations could take place at all. I 
think that is necessary in the interests 
of stability. I think after that period 
those questions are essentially questions 
for the Federal G-overnment and for the 
Federal Legislature, and I would rather 
leave the subsequent period in their 
hands. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

7212. After the expiry of that period 
which you have in view, will you allow 
the Federal Government and the Federal 
Legislature to amend the franchise, to 
increase it or to broaden it ? — That was 
the intention of my answer. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

7213. Secretary of State, do I under- 
stand that the franchise as fixed in the 
Act will be alterable by the Federal 
Legislature without the consent of Par- 
liament ? — ^Not under the White Paper 
provisions, but I have always assumed 
that there must come a period when 
the Federal Legislature can make amend- 
ments. When that period should be is 


a matter of discussion, but I think, look- 
ing to the future, there must come a 
period when the Federal Government,, 
and when the Federal Legislature, should 
be free to decide upon amendments. 

7214. Then that would be after another 
x4ct of Parliament, you mean ? — 
because in this Act of Parliament we 
would say : “For X number of years 
there can be no alteration of the fran- 
chise.^^ I am assuming that after X 
number of years the Federal Legislature 
should be able to deal with the question. 

7215. That is a most important admis- 
sion of the Secretary of State, because 
that means that a very important part 
of the basis of this Constitution is to be 
alterable without the consent of Parlia- 
ment ? — I think it is a matter for further 
discussion, in a matter like the fran- 
chise which, in my view, is very much 
a matter of Indian internal polities^ 
Avhether after a period, whatever that 
period may be, there ought not to be 
some latitude left: with the Federal 
Government and the Federal Legislature 
to make alterations. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

7216. So far as Federal franchise is 
concerned ? — So far as Federal franchise 
is concenied. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

7217. Have you made up your mind 
that that power, if it is given, should I 
rest with the Federal and not with the 
Provincial Legislatures 9 I am thinking 
of the American precedent by which the 
franchise for the Federal Legislature is 
fixed by the States, and not by the 
Federation — I think it is matter of 
discussion. My only suggestion to the 
Committee is that there must come a 
period when the Legislatures in India 
must, or anyhow should in my view, leave 
a latitude given to them to make altera- 
tions. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

7218. May one assume that so far as 
Provincial franchise is concerned, that is 
to say, franchise qualifying people to 
become voters for elections to the Pro- 
vincial Assemblies," when that peoriod 
comes which you have in view the matter 
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will be left in the hands of the Pro- 
vinces themselves if some such scheme is 
evolved ? — should think that is inevit- 
able. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

7219. The Secretary of State is aware 
that under paragraph 110 it is said to 
be otitside the competence of the Federal 
and Provincial Legislature to make any 
law affecting the Constitution Act '^ex- 
cept, in the case of the last mentioned 
Act, in so far as that Act itself provides 
otherwise.'^ So, I suppose, there will be 
a special provision : The Secretary of 
State contemplates that this matter will 
be exempted ? — There would certainly 
have to be a special provision (supposing 
it was agreed to have a provision of 
this kind) that these proposals w’ould 
remain intact for X number of years. 
After X number of years provision would 
be made on certain lines for powers of 
amendment whether by the Federal 
Government, or whether by the Provin- 
cial Governments. 

Sir Auslen Chamberlain. 

7220. Does that iipply to franchise 
only or to the division of seats among 
various communities ? — In the communal 
decision we do make provision. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii.] Ten years. 

Mr. Zafrnlla Khan. 

7221. There was a possibility of change 
after ten years by His Majesty^s Govern- 
ment ? — This is the provision in the com- 
munal decision : Provision will he made 
in the Constitution itself to empower a 
revision of those Federal arrangements 
and the other similar arrangements 
mentioned below after 10 years with the 
assent of the communities affected for 
the ascertainment of which suitable 
means will be devised." 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

7222. It is to be done only with the 
assent of the communities affected 9 — ^Yes ; 
otherwise Sir Austen is right in saying 
that my suggestion refers only to the 
franchise. 

Sir N. N. Sircar. 

7223. I was going to ask the Secre- 
tary of State, if he will permit me : As 


the communal decision stands it means 
this : Assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, one Party has got more than it 
ought to have it must assent to that 
being given away before there can be 
any change at any time. You have got 
to get the assent of somebody who has 
got more than they ought to have 9 — ^If 
Sir N. Sircar makes that hypothesis it 
is so. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

7224. Pursuing this very line of thought 
which you have been pursuing just now, 
is it your intention that you will in the 
Constitution Act indicate the nature of 
the subjects which may be modified or 
amended after a certain time by the 
Indian Legi^’lature 9 — Sir Tej raises the 
very big and important issue of con- 
stituent powers. 

7225. Constituent powers 1 — That is 
a question which we must consider in 
detail. 

7226. May I remind you that this ques- 
tion was raised at the time of the third 
Round Table Conference 9 — Yes. 

7227. And also I raised it at the time 
of the second Round Table Conference, 
and the Indian view was that you must 
indicate in the Constitution Act itself 
the limits within which the Indian Legis- 
lature may go in amending the Constitu- 
tion, and the conditions under which it 
may do so 9 — The trouble, of course, has 
been that so far we Jtiave found very little 
agreement upon the question. Sir Tej 
will remember that we have discussed 
this question, and my memory of it goes 
to show that there was very little agree- 
ment upon it. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.'\ It was not 
discussed at great length ; only one morn- 
ing, and very casually. 

Marquess of Salisbury^] Will Sir Tej 
tell me what the point is 9 I heard the 
Secretary of Statens answer. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

7228. The point is that there must be 
some subjects which must be left for 
amendment to the Indiajn Legislature 
after a certain period of time, and the 
conditions under which those amendments 
might be made should be incorporated in 
the Constitution Act itself. It is a ques- 
tion of policy. We suggest there may be 
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classification of subjects wbicb might be 
left to the discretion of the Indian Legis- 
lature for amendment lajdng do^m the 
conditions under which those amend- 
ments may be made. There are similar 
provisions to be found in other Constitu- 
tions. The South African Act provided 
that, so far as native affairs were con- 
cerned, they were not to be touched for 
ten years, and things of that kind. I 
am following that analogy. I am re- 
questing Sir Samuel to consider this 
question, and see whether he can give us 
a list of subjects which he is prepared to 
recommend for amendment under certain 
conditions by the Indian Legislature ? — 
We have considered the question at some 
length. If Members of the Committee 
and the Delegation would look at page 64 
of the Report of the Third Session of the 
Conference, they will find a Memorandum 
on this subject. We really have got very 
little further than the position in that 
Memorandum. Our difficulty has been 
that when we have come to consider the 
kind of question to which these amending 
powers might be applied, we have found 
considerable disagreement amongst sec- 
tions of Indian opinion itself. 

Lord Bavikeillour. 

7229. Might I ask whether what the 
Secretary of State has said about possible 
amending power would apply to Appendix 
I of the White Paper, Composition of 
and method of election to the British 
Indian side of the Federal Council of 
State ” 1 — That is one of the questions, 
as I have said earlier this morning, that 
we have had in mind. It is a matter for 
discussion, whether within the powers of 
the Constitution Act some kind of power 
of amendment should not be given after 
a period of years. 

7230. That will not apply to any con- 
ditions of the Instruments under the In- 
struments of Accession from the States ? 
— No ; it could not. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

7231. Is it the intention of the Secre- 
tary' of State at some time during our 
proceedings to make proposals of ^ that 
kind to us ? — Certainly ; I think it is 
quite essential that in any Constitution 
Act, somewhere or other, there should be 
provision for constituent powers. 
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Dr. B, B. Ambedkar, 

7232. I may draw attention to similar 
provisions in the present Government of 
India Act. There are certain sections 
mentioned in an appendix ? — ^It is I think 
following the lines of every Constitution 
Act and following the lines of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act itself. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

7233. Would it include a power to ad- 
just the relative representation of the 
States and British India ? — No, not at 
all. I was not contemplating that kind 
of possibility at all. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

7234. Nor have we suggested anything 
of the kind ? — No, it has never been sug- 
gested. All that has been suggested is 
that after a period of years some altera- 
tion of the details of the franchise should 
be allowed, and that I think is essentially 
a subject for discussion. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

7235. I understand the Secretary of 

State is good enough to say that he wiH 
make some kind of communication to 
the Committee as to the sort of limits 
that he contemplates ? — ^Yes, and I think, 
if Lord Salisbury would read the note 
upon constituent powers that was issued 
last winter 

7236. I have read it as well as I can 
at the moment, hut I have not been able 
to appreciate it fully — If Lord Salisbury 
will look at it again, always keeping in 
mind the fact that this is one of the 
questions which we have to consider and 
for which we have eventually to make 
some kind of provision in the Constitu- 
tion Act,’ I think he will fully appreciate 
it. 

Dr. B, R. Ambedkar.] It is the Fifth 
Schedule to the Government of India 
Act : The provisions of this Act which 
may be repealed or altered by the Indian 
Legislature.^^ 

Major C. B, Attlee.] May I interpose 
a question arising out of Mr. Cocks 
question as to the provision for increase 
of the franchise after a period of years ; 
in the Simon Report it was stated^ : " This 
is a matter as to which the British Par- 
liament cannot remain indifferent. If a 

X 
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new Act of Parliament is to confer 
powers of self-government on the provin- 
cial councils, it should at the same tirte 
provide means for securing that these 
councils will in time rest on wider popular 
support than they can at present, so thai 
the transferred powers may not remain 
in the hands of an oligarchy.’^ That is 
paragraph 10 on page 94 of the second 
vohime of the Simon Commission Report. 
Do I understand the Secretary of State 
differs from that view ? — I am not 
a‘^suming that changes of this kind are 
likely to restrict the franchise. My view 
rather is that this is essentially the kind 
of provision in which the Indian Legis- 
latures them'^elves are most directly con- 
cerned, and it is a question for the Com- 
mittee to consider, whether upon the kind 
of lines that I have suggested there 
should not be latitude given to them to 
make alterations after a period. It is an 
issue really between defining those powers 
in the Act or insisting upon a repealing 
or amending Constitution Act in the 
future. I incline rather to the first of 
thocic two alternatives. 

Major C. JR. Attlee,} That is 
diametrically the opposite point of view 
from the Simon Commission. Thev took 
the same point of view as Sir IST. N. 
Sircar, that it is very unlikelv that privi- 
leged classes will surrender their powers 
to somebody else unless there is express 
provision anfi held that the Commons was 
hound to make provision for future 
extensions in the franchise. 

Lord Eustace Tercy,} I should like to 
know what the Simon Commission did 
mean, because their report seems to indi- 
cate that, while Parliament cannot re- 
main indifferent, Parliament must dele- 
gate powers to the Indian Legislatures 
to alter the franchise. That seems to me 
to be the clear meaning of the passage. 

Major G. U. Attlee.} If the noble Lord 
will read further on he will find that pro- 
vision was made that if within a certain 
time exteasiqn had not taken place, then 
Parliament should take action and set 
up a commission to see that it did. 

Lord Eustace Percy.} I do not see 
how that is opposed to Ihe Secretary of 
State's view. 

Major C. P. Attlee,} Becaus^^ the 
Seeretarv of State does not consider it 
ic a matter for Parliament, but is a 


matter that properly belongs to the 
Indian Legislatures themselves. 

Witness.} I suggest to Major Attlee 
that it would be possible, really, to re- 
concile the two points of view. You give 
latitude to the Federal and the Provin- 
cial Legislatures, but yoii can, at the 
same time, retain the power in Parlia- 
ment to legislate if it is satisfied that the 
Federal Legislatures and the Provincial 
Legislatures are not carrying out their 
duties fairly. 

Major C. E. Attlee.] That is not the 
same thing as letting the Councils know 
that, unless they do progress, Parliament, 
under this Act, is bound to take action. 
You are leaving it perfectly vague. 

Archbishop of Canterbury.} Would 
Major Attlee give us the reference to 
the Simon Commission Report. 

Lord Irwin.} Page 94, paragraph 109 
of the second volume. 

Chairman.} My Lords and Gentlemen, 
it is my sad duty to inform the Com- 
mittee and the Indian Delegates that 
Lord Burnham died suddenly last night. 
This is not the moment to recall his dis- 
tinguished career or to refer to the great 
services in many fields, both in this 
country and throughout the Empire, 
which he rendered, but I may be allowed 
to express the profound sense of loss 
which we in this Committee feel, both 
Members and, T am sure, Delegates,^ at 
Lord Burnham's death, which deprives 
us of a valued colleague and so many of 
us of a true and trusted friend. Out of 
respect for the memory of the noble Lord, 

I think that the Committee would desire 
to adjourn now. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.} My Lord 
Chairman, I would like respectively to 
associate ourselves with the tribute you 
have paid and with the sense of sorrow 
you have expressed. 

Mr. ZafruUa Khan.} My Lord Chair- 
man, so would I wish to as^ciate myself 
with what has fallen from you at the loss 
the community has suffered at the sudden 
death of Yiscount Burnham. 

Sir ATchar Kydari.} My Lord Chair- 
man, so would the Indian States. 

Sir Hubert Gidneu.} My lK)rd Chair- 
man, may I on behalf of my oommunitv 
associate myself yery sineerely with tb^ 
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expression of sorrow and to say how nmeh 
we appreciated Lord Burnham as a true 
friend of India. 

Sir Mari Singh GourS\ As one who 
worked with Lord Burnham on the 
Simon Commission and knows hiR work 
and value, may I beg to associate myself 

(After a short 
Mr. F. S. Cocks, 

7237. I have only one more question to 
ask the Secretary of State, Secretary 
of State, taking into consideration the 
view that adult suffrage is the ultimate 
goal, is it in your mind that after a 
period of years the Indian Legislature 
may have the power of extending the 
Franchise but not of restricting the 
electorate ? — I do not think in my mind 
I had drawn any distinction between the 
powers of the Federal Legislature. I 
think I felt myself that if it is to be 
decided by the Committee, and by Par- 
liament, to give these powers of altera- 
tion to the Federal Government and the 
Legislature after a period of time, then 
it^ is probably wiser to give that power 
without saying it shall be restricted one 
way or the other, but I would not like 
to prejudge the issue. It is a part of 
the 'more general question as to how 
future alterations in the Franchise should, 
or should not, be made. 

Lord Snell. 

7238. Secretary of State, I thought 
that in some words you used this morn- 
ing, you were opposed to adult suffrage, 
or to a great extension of the franchise 
on political principles. Am I not right 
in assuming that you oppose it at the 
present time merely as a question of 
political expediency and practice ? — 
do not wish to prejudge the future at all, 

T am, however, convinced that in the 
present circumstances it would be a 
political mistake. The change that it 
would involve would he too great, and 
administratively it could not be worked. 

7239. All that T wanted to get from 
the Secretary of State was that he had 
not any firm conclusion in his mind as 
to the ultimate co’-’di+ions 9 — No, I think 
the ultimate conditions must be judged 
when they arise. 
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with everything that has fallen from your 
Lordship on the lamentable death of our 
friend, Lord Burnham. 

Begum Shah Nawaz.] May 1 be 
allowed to associate myself with the ex- 
pression of sorrow and loss, and to pa> 
a tribute to Lord Burnham ? 

adjournment.) 

Major Attlee. 

7240. This morning Lord Salisbury was 
asking you some questions about the diffi- 
culties of conducting elections, and he 
referred to personation and registration, 
and so forth. Would it not be your ex- 
perience that with the large constituen- 
cies which we have in this country now, 
those are not matters of any real im- 
portance as compared with the past 9 — 

I would certainly say, yes, and I believe 
that it will he found in practice now that 
in a great many constituencies candidates 
do not bother about personation agents 
at all. 

7241. The next point I want to take 
you on is with regard to the direct elec- 
tion to the Federal Assembly. I do not 
want to go over the ground which Sir 
Austen Chamberlain has already trodden, 
but the point I want to get is as to the 
reality of representation. Take, for in- 
stance, the provision for the representa- 
tion of Madras, Madras non-Muhamma- 
dan general constituencies. You are to 
have, I think it is, 19 * seats of which 
four are to he reserved for the Depressed 
Classes ; that means, therefore, that you 
will have four member constituencies. 

In effect, it means that the Madras Presi- 
dency of between 40,000,000 and 
50,000,000 population will he divided up 
into four constituencies returning four 
or five members. That is inevitable, is 
it not 9 — (Sir John Kerr,) 16 constitu- 
encies, is it not 9 

7242. No ; but, surely, if you are going 
to have four reserved seatb for the De- 
pressed Classes, it involves multiple con- 
stituencies, does it not 9 Therefore, it 
would PTohablv be a matter of four seated 
constituencies 9 — do not know what the 
arrsn"eTnenfs are proposed for that ; we 
have not gone into that at all, but there 
might not he so many as four multiple 
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constituencies ; we might divide the con- 
stituencies into two. 

7243. Two multiple constituencies ? — 
Eight multiple constituencies, but, as I 
say, we have not gone into that at all. 
I do not think the local Government 
have gone into that either. (Sir Samuel 
Hoare,) Perhaps. Major Attlee forgets 
that under our proposals we contemplate 
a further Inquiry, presumably on the 
spot, actually to delimit the constituen- 
cies. 

7244. Yes. I am merely baling what 
really must be the effect. The eifect is 
that there must be multiple constituen- 
cies if you are going to have reservation 
of seats. It follows from that your con- 
stituencies must be very large in area ^ — 
Yes. 

7245. And it follows, too, almost in- 
evitably, from the composition of the 
Madras constituencies that at least one 
of those constituencies will contain three 
linguistic groups, Malayalam, Tamil, and 
Kanarese 9 — ^Yes. 

7246. Is it possible, really, to look 
upon that as a proper form of represen- 
tation for members, to represent an enor- 
mous heterogeneous area like that ? — I 
think it is open to a great deal of criti- 
cism. My difficulty has been to find 
a better plan. 

Sir A. P. Patro. 

7247. That will depend upon the allo- 
cation Committee, how the seats are 
to be reserved ? — ^Yes. In any ease 
though, I cannot myself envisage any 
scheme that does not mean very big con- 
stituencies. 

Sir A^usteTi Cham/lyeTlavyim 

7248. Does the Secretary of State en- 
visage a system which would always 
involve each constituency having more 
than one member ? — ^No. 

Marquess of LotJiian.^ This only arises 
out of the Poona pact. This problem 
which Major Attlee is mentioning arises 
exclusively out of the Poona Pact. 

Major Attlee,'] I am dealing with the 
proposal in the White Paper where it 
is definitely laid down. 


Marquess of Salisbury,] Major Attlee 
would help us very much, if he would 
say that again. 

Major Attlee,] There are 19 general 
constituencies, and four seats are to be 
reserved seats for the Depressed Classes, 
and under the reservation of seats, you 
must have multiple constituencies or 
there can be no reservation. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

7249. Under those circumstances, how 
large will these constituencies be ? — (Sir 
John Kerr,) If I may say so, there are 
to be 19 general seats in Madras accord- 
ing to page 90 of the White Paper, and 
four of those general seats will be re- 
served for the Depressed Classes. I am 
not sure, as I say, what the arrange- 
ments are going tp be, but I think the 
idea was that these seats reserved for 
the Depressed Classes should be in areas 
in which the Depressed Classes are of 
real importance. They will not be 
scattered all over the Province, 

Major Attlee, 

7250. But if you look at the Madras 
returns, I think you will see that on 
any population basis at all, if you are 
io give a large number of the Depressed 
Classes a fair show, you must have a- 
good many constituencies, because al- 
though there are fewer Depressed 
Classes as you go north, yet in all the 
southern districts they form a pretty 
big element ? — ^Yes, that is so. 

7251. Therefore, unless you are taking 
it purely on a community basis, and are 
going to make up for the Depressed 
Classes having no representation in one 
area by giving it to them in a greater 
measure in another, you must tsxtend 
your reserved seats constituencies over a 
fairly wide area in the Madras Presi- 
dency ? — Yes. 

Maior Attlee.] The point there is 
another instance of the extreme difficulty 
of direct election at the Centre. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

7252. It is not suggested, is it, that 
one or two of these constituencies should 
have the privilege of returning repre- 
sentatives of the Scheduled Classes and 



other Scheduled Classes would be 
disfranchised f — ^No, it would not be one 
or two, but it probably would be the 
whole 19. 

7253. How would the Scheduled Classes 

number be represented 
at all They would vote in the ordinary 
constituencies. (Sir Samuel Hoare-) I 
think what is not clear to Lord Salisbury 
is the exact manner in which it is pro- 
posed to deal with the Depressed Classes. 
The proposal is to pick out, we will say, 
for the purpose of an example, three or 
four areas of tlie country in which there 
is a substantial number of the Depressed 
Classes and regard those areas as the 
channel through which the Depressed 
Classes are represented. They will, there- 
fore, form the three or four Depressed 
Classes constituencies, but, in doing that, 
we are^ not disfranchising the other 
voters in the same area. They will be 
voting for their own member in their 
own way. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

7254. Then do I understand, following 
that up, that if he is not in one of the 
selected constituencies, the representation 
of a member of the Depressed Classes 
cannot be one of his own class or caste, 
but will be such influence as he may have 
on the selection of a man of another 
caste, and, that equally in those constitu- 
encies which are reserved for the De- 
pressed Classes, those electors who do not 
belong to those classes will have their 
representation confined to representatives 
from among those classes ? — ^No ; the 
other classes will be in the general con- 
stituency. 

7255. What is meant by the general 
constituency ? — The general constituency 
is not a special constituency. 

7256. Is it meant that, taking 19 
general seats for Madras of which four 
are reserved to the Depressed Classes 
there will be one area in which the De- 
pressed Classes are in a majority, which 
will be made into a constituency return- 
ing four representatives of those classes, 
and that the rest of the area of Madras 
will be one constituency returning 15 
members ? — (Sir John Kerr.) Ho, Sir, I 
do not think that is the intention. The 
general idea is that if you have fifteen 


pun 'surpu]^ ui sawudn;i:^suoo pueua:^ 
four constituencies in which only the De- 
pressed Classes will vote, and only mem- 
bers of the ^Depressed Classes will be 
ehgible to be elected, that is 15 general 
constituencies, which means, in effect, 
caste Hindu constituencies. 

Major Attlee. 

7257. 1 do not think you meant to say 
that. You are now describing special 
constituencies of the Depressed Classes ? 
— Yes, I made a mistake, I beg your 
pardon j not special, but general seats. 

Earl Feel. 

7258. Is it not fair to say that these 
seats specially reserved for the Depressed 
Classes is a special advantage for these 
classes If you did not reserve them 
they might not get representation at all 
in the Centre ? So far from being dis- 
franchised, they get a special advantage ? 
— (Sir Samuel JEoare.) That is so. I 
think Sir Eindlater Stewart could amplify 
the answers which Sir John Kerr and I 
have just given. (Sir Findlater Stewart.) 
Out of 19 general seats, as I understand 
it, 11 would be ordinary constituencies, 
in which any Depressed Class voter quali- 
fied, could vote. They vote like any- 
body else, and, indeed, if one were 
lucky enough, they could stand and get 
elected, though it might not be very 
likely. In addition to these 11, what we 
call ordinary constituencies, there will be 
four plural constituencies — ^four double- 
member constituencies. In each of these 
double-member constituencies, which will 
be selected because the Depressed Class 
men are rather thicker there, a Depressed 
Class man must be returned as one of the 
two. That is, you will have four concen- 
trated Depressed Class constituencies in 
which a Depressed Class man must be re- 
turned. You will have 11 ordinary con- 
stituencies in which a Depressed Class 
man may vote, if he is qualified, and, 
indeed, in which he may be elected. 

Chairman. 

7259. Is it the intention that persons 
i!ot members of the depressed classes 
should be allowed to vote for a candidate 
of the depressed classes if they so de- 
sired ? — ^Yes, after he has been selected 



by a px’imary election. The Poona Pact 
was to this eSect : 1 think there was a 
primary election by which four depressed 
class men were selected ; these four de- 
pressed class men then go to the polls 
in the ordinary election, and the whole 
of the Constituencies, the plural member 
constituencies, then select the depressed 
class man from amongst these four. 

Marquess of Zetland, 

7260. May I ask one supplementary 
question f With regard to those four 
constituencies which will return Depress- 
ed Class representatives, will they over- 
lap territorially more than four of the 
generf^ constituencies ? — I do not think 
it has been worked out, but I think they 
will be chosen not to overlap. The whole 
area of Madras will be divided up into 
16 areas ; 11 of these, as I see it, will 
be of the ordinary kind. 

Dr. B, R. Ambedhar, 

7261. Pifteen will be general ? — make 
11 ordinary, making 19 in all ; 11 single 
members and four double members. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan, 

7262. May I put one question to Sir 
Pindlater Stewart to clear up one aspect 
of it ? I merely want to understand it. 
Supposing a panel of four is chosen and 
then they proceed to contest this par- 
ticular constituency reserved for them 
amongst themselves. One knows if a 
contest comes forward, everybody will 
vote who can vote in a general constitu- 
ency, but supposing three of them say : 
^We do not wish to contest this elec- 
tion, would it be possible for them to 
withdraw before the election takes place ? 
— It is an interpretation of the Poona 
Pact. (Sir Samuel Hoare.) What does 
Dr. Ambedkar say ? 

Dr. B, R, Ambedkar,] That is the 
view, that it is not obligatory upon all 
four of them to* contest. 

Sir N, K. Sircar,] That is the view, 
but that is not the language used. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan,] Another aspect 
is, are the Depressed Classes in any of^ 
these particular constituencies bound to 
put forward four candidates ? Supposing 
they put forward only one, will the terms 


of the Pact be complied with ? What 
does His Majesty^s Government under- 
stand the Pact to mean in that resi>eet ? 

Sir A. P. Patro.] The purpose of pre- 
liminary election will be defeated. What 
is meant by preliminary election is elect- 
ing four people for a seat ? 

Sir N, N, Sircar,] Dr. Ambedkar will 
vouch tliat I am putting the inierpreta- 
tion which was understood at the lime of 
the making of the Poona Pact. It was 
understood that the Depressed Classes 
should have the liberty, instead of elect- 
ing four, to elect one only. In that case, 
automatically the one got through. 

Dr. B, R, Ambedkar,] That is quite 
right. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] If they put for- 
ward four, one could withdraw. 

Dr. B, E, Ambedkar,] Yes. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

7263. So in that case, the Depressed 
Classes will select the man they like and 
he will go through, necessarily 9 — Yes. 

Sir A, P. Patro,] Without any con- 
test, because it is only a single candidate 
that has been put forward for that com- 
munity, and he will he elected along with 
the other candidate who stands for a 
general election. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

7264. Let me assume that one of these 
two-member constituencies is presented 
by one nominee of the Depressed Classes 
and three other candidates, the three 
other candidates come out at the head 
of the poll, and the nominee of the De- 
pressed Classes comes out at the bottom 
of the poll. That is the hypothesis — ^it 
is an extreme one. I understand that 
the Returning Officer would declare that 
the man at the top of the poll Avas 
elected and the man at the bottom of 
the poll Avas elected 9 — (Sir Findlater 
Stewart.) Yes, that is so. 

7265. And inasmuch as there are only 
four Depressed Class representatives to be 
chosen in that form, and if the De- 
pressed Classes choose to nominate four, 
they must occupy a seat in each of these 
four double-member constituencies, why 
are they not returned direct instead o£ 



going through a form of election which 
is a farce ? — (Sir Samuel Hoaye-) Sir 
‘Austen is now raising a very big ques- 
tion, and the whole question of separate 
electorates, an issue particularly m its 
aioplication to the Depressed Classes that 
has created almost more controversy than 
anything in India. This was the result 
of a Pact, accepted as we uiiderstoo<i it, 
by the accredited leaders of Hinduism 
and the Depressed Classes. This was the 
l)lan upon which they agreed. As they 
are agreed to the plan, and we felt it 
was within the terms of our communal 
decision, we accepted it ; but if he jmts 
the question : Why not sepaiace elec- 
torates ? he will find that idthough 
theoretically he may have a good case foi 
it, it will stir up a most enormous 
amount of controversy. 

Major Attlee.] I think Sir Austen has 
confiLsed two number fours. There hap- 
pen to be four Depressed Classes’ seats 
in the Madras Presidency, but the pro- 
vision for representing the Depressed 
Classes is that in each constituency they 
should choose a panel of four and should 
go forward for the election of other 
candidates. 

Sir Austen^ Chamberlain,] It is not that 
they should choose four for the four re- 
served seats, but four for each ot the 
reserved seats ? 

Major Attlee.] Yes. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] E am much 
obliged to Major Attlee. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] I do not want to 
create any further controversy, but I 
rather understood it in a slightly difiierent 
sense from what Sir Pindlater Stewart 
has. explained. I understand it in this 
way : 15 general seats to be filled in the 
ordinary way ; that four constituencies, 
which may coincide with four of the 15 
to be selected which will return only a De- 
pressed Class member, and that De- 
pressed Class member to be returjied on 
this basis : that a panel of four is first 
to be selected by the Depressed Classes’ 
electors within in each constituency, and 
then those four are to contest among 
themselves for the seat, and at the final 
election each qualified voter would vote. 
Is not that rather the ease H I thought 
it was not going to be a double member 
in regard to some constituencies. 


Major Attlee. 

7266. I tViink Mr. ZafruiJa Khan must 
be wrong, because the probabiiiLy is Ihof* 
there will be no such electors on the 
iranchise as at present, because they are 
elected by the other castes 'i — (Sir 
Samuel Eoare.) My Lord Chairman, I 
thinK JMajor Attlee has raised this ques- 
tion mainly for the purpose ^ of 
emphasising the size of the constituencies. 
A detailed discussion has arisen out of 
that general question, and I am inclined 
10 think that the best plan would be for 
me to put in a Note as to how these De- 
pressed Classes’ constituencies will really 
be worked. It is rather a complicated 
and technical aifair, as we have seen in 
our dibcussions, and I think that will 
I>robably be the best plan. 

Chairman.] We shall be obliged if you 
will do that. 

Major Attlee, 

7267. I am afraid I started an extra- 
ordinary hare ; it was not the one I was 
hunting. The point I wanted lo get at 
was with regard to the reality of repre- 
sentation. The Secretary of State gave 
me a reply yesterday when 1 was asking 
about the prospects of forming parties, 
and he suggested that those parties Arould 
be much more regional than they are 
going to be between one type imd 
another. If they are going to be more 
regional, the divisions of parties, is not 
that a reason for having the representa- 
tion through the Councils rather than by 
direct election, if those are to ])e the 
divisions ?~I am finding myself in a great 
difiieulty in answering questions of this 
kind because I have so often myself made 
the argument that is in Major Altlee’s 
own mind. But I have always come back 
to ihe very difficult obstacles in the Wtay, 
if one does not adopt a plan of this kind. 
I think I would agree with the view that 
ho has just expressed in his question. 

7268. The next point 1 take 'will he 
with regard to the issues at the Centre. 
W’'ould it not be true to say that, apart 
from finance, and so on, the Legislation 
passed at the Centre will most probably 
have to be implemented in the Provinces ? 
That is to say, anjdhing like social 
legislation and labour legislation — the 
actual carrying out will be in the Pro- 
vinces for the most part? — It would cer- 
tainly be true to say that the machinery, 



for the most part, and, indeed, almost 
entirely, will be the Provincial machinery. 

7269. And, therefore, would ii not be 
useful that the people who will have to 
have the responsibility of administering 
these Acts, should be as closely connected 
with the Centre as possible ? Otherwise 
you will have people with no responsi- 
bility for carrying out these Acts, pass- 
ing them cheerfully at the Centre, and* 
leaving the Provinces to bear t-hc bi*unt 
of carrying them out ? — think there is 
a good deal to be said in favour of Major 
Attlee’s suggestion, 

7270. There are only two points with 
regard to the question of indirect elec- 
tion. There is just another one : At the 
present time there is a comparatively 
limited franchise at the Centro 9 — ^Yes. 

7271. Although we may be legislating 
for a certain time, one would suggest that 
some time or other that franchise might 
be extended at the Centre 9 — Yes. 

7272. If you got at all far in that, 
would not your constituencies for the 
Centre become quite unworkable by reason 
of the number of electors, or alternatively, 
your Federal Assembly become quite un- 
workable by the large number oi‘ members 
you would have to have sitting in it 9 
Therefore, is it not the fact that this 
provision for the Centre does not leally 
allow, at all events, for groups of the 
francMse 9 — I think it is very dillcult in 
practice to avoid the kind of dilemma 
that Major Attlee has suggested. 

7273. What I am trying to get at is. 
that granted the difficulties of the other 

I am trying to weigh the 
difficulties t^t exist already 9~yYes, I 
see. 

7274. Now further point has been 
put forward, and that is that India has 
become accustomed to a system of direct 
election, and it has worked Yes. 

Major Attlee,] But has it not generally 
^en said by observers that the eoniieetion 
between those elected to the Centre and 
the electors is extremely slight 9 

Mr. HangccS'Wami lyenger,] not to 
my knowledge. 

Major Attlee.] If that is the case, I can 
only say that it has been said to me by 
persons elected to the Centnil 
lature. 


Witness.] I would myself put the 
answer in a rather different way. I 
w-ould say myself from the information 
that is available to me, that Lhe contact 
between the member and his constituents 
is closer in the Provinces thaa: it is at 
the Centre. 

Major Attlee,] There is a further point 
with regard to what has been ouggeslcd, 
that is the question that the issues at 
the Centre might be different from the 
issues in the Provincial Legislature. Will 
not it be extremely difdcult in these very 
large constituencies to get any issue 
other than a very simple one put across 9 
I put that because I think probably Mr. 
Bangaswami lyenger had a very simple 
issue, namely, that of nationalism, to 
put across but it is not such a simple 
matter in every case. 

Mr. JRangaswami lyenger,] May T 
deny that it was only very simple issues 9 

Major Attlee. 

7276. The franchise for the Assembly 
is such that only the well-to -do classes 
will be represented at the Centre. Is 
not that so, almost certainly ?— The 
franchise under the present system or 
under the White Paper 9 

7276. Under the system propose<l you 
are going to have a limited I'ranchise, 
that is to say, a franchise confined on 
the whole to the better off classes, a con- 
stituency that will cost a very groat deal 
of money to fight 9— Yes. 

7277. Therefore it is practicallv certain 
from all experience that only the 
w’-ealthier classes will manage to get into 
that Assembly 9 — Or the classes supported 
by big organisations. 

7278. Except for a few special seats 
here and there given to Depressed Classes, 
and so forth. Broadly speaking, the 
make up of the Centre will be what you 
call Conservative or well-to-do It will 
certainly be constituted upon a definitely 
higher franchise than the Lower Chamber 
under our proposals. 

7279. One of the Central subjects is 
Labour laws, is it not Yes. 

.7280. Do you think there mil be 
adequate representation at the Centre for 
dealing with technical matters of Labour 
legislation when the Labour representa- 
tives will be very very slightly repre- 
sented there at all Major Attlee will 



remember that we made provision for ten 
special Labour seats in the Lower House, 
page 90 of the White Paper. 

7281. There will be an ineorsidcrable 
fi'aetion in the House, and they are un- 
likely to find any other persons coining 
from that class ? — There are also 19 mem- 
bers of the Depressed Classes ; presumably 
drawn from the labouring classes. Major 
Attlee should also remember that, speak- 
ing generally, Labour legislation con- 
current, both the Centre and the Pro- 
vinces having powers of legislation. 

Major Attlee.'] But it has, I think, 
been brought out in evidence that it 
would be undesirable to have separate 
Labour codes in adjacent areas on most 
subjects. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

7282. I have only one question, follow- 
ing up the point which Major Attlee 
put to Sir Samuel. He quite rightly 
pointed out that there are 19 Depressed 
Classes representatives, and a certain 
number, 10 Labour special, but there 
are also eight Europeans, are there not, 
and 11 Commerce and Industry — ^Yes. 

7283. What is the special case for so 
relatively large a representation for the 
European section as compared with the 
special representation of Labour f — 
That is a very difficult general question 
to answer. We felt that the European 
interests were so great in India that 
we must give them adequate representa- 
tion. 

7284. But they would be mainly com- 
mercial, would not they ? — Yes. 

7285. Conmeree and Industry also 
has 11 special seats ? — Those would not 
all be European. 

7286. No, I quite appreciate that, but 
anyway they doi represent Ciommerce, 
whether it is European or Indian ? — 
Will you rep0t that ? 

7287. I am sorry : It is true that 
Commerce and Industry is not specially 
reserved for European Members. That 
is quite true Yes. 

728S. But they^ do represent Com- 
merce whether it is European or India 
' V es. 

7289. Therefore it may be assumed 
that they will look after the interests 
of Europeans and Indians from the point 
of view of commerce ? — ^It is very easy 


to say that one or other of these groups 
ought to be bigger or smaller, and it 
was really one oi the most diliieult de- 
cisions we have had to make, and I 
imagine it was one of the most difficult 
recommendations that Lord Lothian ^s 
Committee had to consider. Upon the 
whole we feel that we have held the 
balance fairly between these v arious in- 
terests. Perhaps either Lord Lothian 
or Sir John Kerr, would add a word 
from their own experience of the actual 
enquiry in India on these matters. Would 
you say a word, Sir John ? — (Sir John 
Kerr.) The great difficulty is — take the 
case of the Europeans, for instance ; there 
are eight altogether. 

Sir JELari Singh Gour. 

7290. Fourteen, because see the foot- 
note ? — I will take the European scats 
pure and simple, they number eight. 
That is eight seats in eight provinces, 
One seat to each province in which the 
Europeans are of any importance. What 
we felt was that you cannot cut them down 
below one, very well. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

7291. How do you cut down the 
labour, how do you allocate the Labour 
special, 10 j one to each Province ? — 
Labour is not a community like the 
Europeans. 

7292. But it has very vital interests 7 
— Organised industrial labour is not to 
be found in all the Provinces. The 
Labour seats are distributed according 
to the importance of organised labour in 
the various Provinces. There is only 
one in the whole of Madras, although 
Madras is the most populous place in 
India. 

7293. I am not making suggestions 
about European representation, although 
1 have my own views about that, but I 
am comparing the Labour representation 
with it as being, in my opinion, an un- 
just balance. Sir Samuel said, in his 
opinion, these representatives will safe- 
guard and watch the interests of Labour 
in the Lower Chamber, as I understand 
it. When these Bills go into the Upper 
Chamber, and are there discussed, who 
is to look after Labour there 9 — (Sir 
Samuel Hoare.) It is perfectly possible 
that the Councils, amongst the Members 
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of the Second Chamber whom they elect, 
will elect Labour representatives. Labour 
representatives are not disqualiliod from 
bein^ elected to the Second Chamber. 
They have their chance just like any- 
body else. 

7294. Just as much chance as I have 
of election to the Hoube of Lords ? — am 
not sure whether that is so, when one 
takes into account the number of de- 
pressed classes representatives in the 
Provincial Councils. (Sir John Kerr.) 
In Madras, for example, there are 30 
depressed class representatives, and six 
Labour. That is 36 Members in a Coun- 
cil of 215 who will be able to unite and 

a Labour Member sent to the Coun- 
cil of State, if they so desire. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] Or more than one. 
Two, I think. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

7295. To secure one representative ? — 
Possibly one representative ; perhaps 
more than one. (Sir Samuel Hoare.) It 
might be one, two, three or four 

Mr. Morgan Jones.] I see that point. 

Marquess of LothianJ] Secretary of 
State, referring to- Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain^s general thesis, would I be right 
in saying that the almost universal prin- 
ciple upon which Federal Governments 
have been constructed in the past has 
been that the Upper House has represen- 
ted the units and the Lower House the 
nation, that is to- say, the Upper House 
has been elected largely by the Provin- 
cial Legislatures, or by the Provinces or 
States voting as a unit, and the Lower 
House has represented direct constituen- 
cies, and therefore represented the nation. 
I think that is universally the case. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] Ts that true 
of the Commonwealth of Australia 7 

Marquess of Lothian. 

7296. I think so ? — I would accept the 
view of a great Constitutional expert like 
Lord Lothian on a matter of that kind. 
I cannot say offhand myself whether it 
is so or not. 

7297. I think you will find I hat that 
is, T will not say absolutely without ex- 
ception, but certainly the general rule. 
May T follow a little further ^ 7 haf would 
be the effect of making the Central Legis- 
lature wholly representative of the units, 


namely, the Upper House the represenia- 
tivcto of the Governments, and the Lower 
House the representatives of the Assem- 
blies. That would mean that the Cen- 
tral Legislature would be wholly repre- 
bent ative of Provincial opinion f It 
would tend, would it not, to moan that 
the Centre would be a combination, pos- 
sibly conflicting, of Provinces, and not 
a body representing the nation as a 
whole ? — I suppose that would be so, but 
I am inclined to think that in any case 
the representation will be to a (consider- 
able extent Provincial. 

7298. rt will certainly in the Upper 
House f — I should have thought in th(‘ 
Lower House also with Provincial con- 
stituencies. I thmk the Provincial atmo- 
s]rhere will be pretty strong. 

7299. It will. May I take a a stage 
further by Avay of comparison '? — ^Yc«. 

7300. Let us take the analogy^ in Great 
Britain of the London County Council, 
which represents the capital City, and 
a very large number of voters. Sup- 
posing the Srational Legislature were 
wholly composed of people elected by the 
London County Council, the great Cityr 
Corporations of the North and County 
Councils, would not it have the inevitable 
effect of wholly blurring the lino of de- 
marcation between those two powers, and 
haiung one of two effects, either that the 
London County Council election woifld 
turn wholly on national issues, or that 
the National Government would be 
wholly controlled by the County Councils 
and by the London County Council 9 — I 
know that that argument is often used, 
and it is a very strong argument, and T 
would not like to say that it does not 
impress me. At the same time, I do 
think it can be pushed too far. If I 
take now my own experience on the Lon- 
don County Council (and here perhaps 
Lord Peel, with his e-^^n greater ex- 
perience would confirm me or contradict 
me) I am inclined to think that if a great 
body like the London County Council had 
to nominate representatives for one or 
other Central Chamber in England, they 
would take the election on its own merits 
to a great extent anyhow, andi that con- 
siderations other than purely London 
municipal considerations would enter into 
the election. But that is just a matter of 
opinion. What would Lord Peel think 
about it ? 
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Lord Peel.] I should very largely agree 
with the Secretary oi‘ State, Deeau&e 
when these men are elected, andl if they 
were gathering together to form an Elec- 
toral College, I should think two things. 
One IS that they would regard themselves 
as an Electoral College for that purpose, 
and, secondly, • having, been elected a 
great many tim^s on the London County 
Council, I think they would elect me for 
my views on municipal subjects and they 
would not bother me very much with 
national and Imperial subjects, and, 
therefore, I should be pretty free to exer- 
cise my view as an electoral unit of that 
County Council. 

Lord Eustace Percy,] Supposing the 
burning question of national polities was 
how much grants m aid the Local Autho- 
rities were going to get from the Exche- 
quer which is going to be the situation 
at the beginning of the Constitution, do 
you then think that you wcuild be left 
wholly free by the London County Coun- 
cil to exercise an independent judgment 
on that matter. 

Earl Peel.] I was wondering whether 
the units in India would be more dis- 
interested, possibly, in that matter. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] I have not seen 
any signs of it. 

Marquess* of Lothmi. 

7301. What I am driving at is this. I 
think the system is a sound one when 
apjplied to the Upper House, but when 
you go on to say that the whole of the 
legislative apparatus, and therefore the 
Ministry, at the Centre is wholly elected 
and controlled by the Provincial Legis- 
latures and the Provincial G-overnmeiits, 
either the Provincial point of view will 
become completely predominant and over- 
rule the national point of view, or the 
Provincial elections will turn upon and 
be hopelessly blurred by national con- 
siderations ? — I still tjiink Lord Lothian 
is stating the ease too high, but I do not 
want to give an answer which implies 
that I disagree with his general fear 
that this kind of thing may happen, 
supposing we adopted these lines of elec- 
tion. I think there is a risk. 

Marquess of Lothian.] I am giving 
what seem to me to be very powerlul 
arguments for the proposals in the White 
Paper. You will understand that. May 


I turn to the second question of the 
possibility or contact between the con- 
bliluenis and the membeis in the Central 
Asbemuiy ; — 1 ao not piopose to laise the 
question on tue perbonai biue, because l 
am sure the inman j-^eiegateb will de<il 
with that much better tnaa i can ; but 
it has been buggesiecl by Major Attlee 
that, buppobing >ou begin with the pro- 
pobais oi tne White Paper, you are 
launching a bj/stem wnich will not be able 
to eairy to its logical conclusion under 
any ciicumDiancets the adult lianchise. 
Have you btudieu the conditions m 
America, where, if i may read a section 
from the h'ranchise Committee^s Report, 
the area of the United {States is three 
mdlion square miles, of which a thud 
consists oi tbinly-popuiatedi mountain 
territory. The population is 122 millions. 
The number of members oi the House of 
Representatives is 4do, or one for eveiy 
6,9o8 squai’e mnes and 282,000 of the 
population. That is one page lo6, para- 
graph 403. That is the basis for the 
Lower House, in the case of the benate 
the number is 00 and two members aie 
elected by each State voting as a smgle 
constituency, of which the largest is JSiew 
York, with an area of 4y,000 squai*e miles 
and a population of 12^ million. There- 
fore, 1 venture to suggest that, a 
matter of logic and leaving out of account 
the conoations in India to-day, which at 
this moment clearly are not comparaole, 
there is nothing inherently impossible in 
deveiopmg a system with very laige con- 
stituencies containing very large numbers 
of voters, because it has.vrorked m 
practice m the largest democracy m the 
world. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] Are we going 
to discuss how it has worked i 

Marquess of Lothian.] May I answer 
Sir Austen Chambeiiam i 

Witness.] I think that is so, but it 
must obviously depend on means of com- 
munication and all the other methods 
actually available at the time. 

Marquess of Lothian.] That is exactly 
why the proposals of the White Paper 
are for a much narrower basis, but- I was 
dealing with the valid argument put for- 
ward by both Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and Major Attlee, that you are starting 
a system which cannot possibly be ex- 
tended beyond its present basis, and I 



’f:Vn'nTr there is no dispute that the ex- 
perience of the United States shows that 
it is not inherently impossible. 

Marquess of Salislwry.] I see my noble 
fjiend calls them astronomic numbers. 

Marquess of Lothian.'] So they are. 

Marquess of Salishury.] It is unusual 
to use astronomic numbers when you are 
dealing with terrestial matters. 

Major C. B. Attlee. 

7302. We have no proof that if the 
population of the United States went up 
to that of India that system would work i 
— We have also to take into account the 
fact that the population of India in- 
creases very quickly, and at the present 
rate, in 30 or 40 years’ time, it will be 
immensely greater than it is now ; but 
all these questions are really questions for 
the future. I am sure of that. 

Marquess of Lothian. 

7303. I do not want to discuss the 
women’s franchise in detail, but there is 
a point of some importance I think to be 
brought out at this moment. According 
to the White Paper, 14 per cent, of the 
population of 27 per cent, of the adult 
males, would be enfranchised : that is 
about 35,000,000 people. You estimate 
that one-seventh of those will be 
women, according to the White Paper. 
Is not that correct, Secretary of State ^ — 
Yes. 

7304. That is to say, your proposals are 
based on the assumption that there will 
be about 5,000,000 women voters ? — ^Yes. 

7305. Of those, 2,000,000 will be pro- 
perty-owing women ? — ^Yes, 

7306. The number who will be en- 
franchiseed on the educational qualifica- 
tion will be very small ? — Yes. 

7307. Much less than 100,000 ?— Yes 

7308. That is to say, your own pro- 
posals are based on the assumption that 

3,000,000 women will be on the roll in 
respect of the wives’ qualification ? — ^Yes, 
roughly that is so. 

7300. The total number of women who 
will be enfranchised on the wives’ quali- 
fication, if they are all put on the roll, 
is only just over 4,000,000 ?— Yes. 

7310. .You would therefore expect, on 
your calculations, that 3,000,000 out of 


the 4,000,000 wives will in fact apply for 
the vote 'I — Yes, if not in the first elec- 
tion, ill the subsequent elections. 

7311. On that assumption you think it 
is administratively possible to poll 

3,000,000 women voters as wives ? — I 
myself think it might be difficult at the 
first election. 

7312. But your own proposal con- 
templates that they will do so, because 
you say it will be one-seventh ? — It is so 
difficult to say, really, how many women 
will or will not vote at the first election. 
It is very difficult to say how many will 
apply at the first election. We have 
based our estimates upon what we think 
is a fair figure, and we have also based 
our proposals upon what we believe to be 
manageable, at any rate, at the first 
election. 

7313. That is exactly what I want to 
get at because you have said that one- 
seventh of the electorate would be 
women, which means that 5,000,000 
women would be on the roll, of whom 

3,000,000 would be wives who had made 
their own application. That is the basis 
of your proposal ? — ^Yes. 

7314. Therefore, you are contemplating 
that it is administratively feasible to 
have 3,000,000 wives on the roll ? — (Sir 
John Kerr.) On application. 

7315. On application ? — (Sir Samuel 
Hoare.) Yes. 

7316. Would it be saying too much to 
say that it could hardly be administlra- 
tively impracticable to put 4,000,000 
wives on the roll if you admit that it is 
administratively practicable to put 

3,000,000 on ? — Our difficulty in dealing 
with the question of the women’s vote has 
really been twofold. First of all, we have 
found the greatest possible objections 
urged, I think in almost every Province 
in India, against a differential education 
qualification for women. Secondly, we 
have had very strpngly expressed views 
that it would be well to move cautiously 
and that there may be considerable 
trouble, anyhow, in certain Provinces in 
attempting ourselves, at any rate for the 
first election, to put the wives on the 
registers. Social conditions being what 
they are, it has been impressed upon us 
that it wouLdi be wiser, at any rate at the 
start, to leave it to the women actually 
to apply. Those in a sentence or two 
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are the two main reasons why we make 
these proposals, first of all, for removing 
what was originally proposed by the 
Lothian Committee, namely, a differential 
educational qualification for w6men as 
distinct from men, and, secondly, by say- 
ing that, at any rate at the start, the 
wives sliould get on the register by 
application. 

7317. Would I be correct in drawing 
this inference, Secretary of State, that 
unless three million wives out of four 
millions do in effect apply and get on the 
register, the number of women voters wiE 
be much less than one in seven, which is 
what you say ? — Then, quite obviously, 
Lord Lothian must compare that figure 
with the number of men who actually 
vote. 

7318. They have not got to apply to 
be put on the roll ? — hTo ; but if he is 
taking the percentage of the women who 
actually vote, he must then take the 
percentage of the people who vote. 

7319. No, I am talking of the number 
of people who have the right to vote ? — I 
would still say that the right to vote is 
one in seven. The right is there to 
apply or not, as they wish. 

7320. It is only one in seven on the 
assumption that three million apply ? — 
Tihe woman's right is exactly the same for 
the purpose of applying to vote as it is 
as to whether she registers her vote or 
not, it seems to me. 

7321. No, because the men are put on 
the roll without having to apply and the 
women are only put on if they do apply. 
Your calculations that the proposals in- 
volve on the roll one-seventh of the total 
electorate being women are based on the 
assumption that out of four million 
women who are wives of existing council 
voters, three million will apply to be put 
on the roll. If that does not come true 
the proportion of women will be mu'h 
less than one in seven. If it is true, I 
am wondering whether the adiministrative 
arguments against application have not 
been over-estimated by the authorities in 
India, because it only means a million 
more — ^four million instead of three 
million 9 — It is not only a matter of num- 
bers, it is a matter of social conditions, 
and we have received some grave warn- 
ings from one or two Provinces that, at 
any rate for the first election, if we sent 


round people inquiring into details in 
families with a view to putting women 
on the register, there might be consider- 
able trouble. 

Mr, M. B. Jayaker. 

7322. Does the Secretary of State agree 
with the view taken by many people in 
India, especially women, that if the 
necessity of applying is strictly insisted 
on the three million women voters would 
be seriously reduced ? — ^We have not got 
any accurate estimate upon which we can 
base our view. Certain JProvinces think 
that a very large number of women would 
apply. Others think that the proportion 
would! be much smaller. 

Sir Tej Baha&ur Sapru, 

7323. Could Sir Samuel Hoare give us 
an idea as to what view has been put 
forward by the various women's organisa- 
tions in regard to this requirement about 
application. My impression is that they 
are very much opposed to it 9 — ^I think 
that is so. I think the women's organ- 
isations, as they would be expected to be, 
are opposed to the principle of applica- 
tion. 

Mr. M, B, Jayaker, 

7324. And some of them have serious 
apprehensions that if this requirement 
of application is insisted on the three 
million number will be seriously redu<5ed 9 
— ^I think we may take it that that is the 
ease. 

Mr. Morgan Jones, 

7325. May we take it it is the men's 
organisations who have advised this 
extreme caution 9 — ^No, it is the Pro- 
vincial Governments mainly. 

Begum Shah Nawaz, 

7326. Is there a single woman in the 
Provincial Governments 9 — ^No, I do not 
think there is. 

Sir Akhar ffydari.] Would it not be 
that if you left it for application then 
the proportion of women voters who actu- 
ally went to the poll would be much 
greater than the proportion that it would 
be if you automatically brought in every 
woman voter and left her to vote or not. 
In other words, would it not be that the 
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mere fact that a person applied to vote 
meant that that vote would be really 
used effectively and therefore the propor- 
tion that would exist between those who 
actually went to the poll if you insisted 
upon application was a much s^reater one 
than in the other case and therefore the 
ultimate number votins: was practically 
the same ? — Have I made myself clear ? 

Begum Shah Nawaz, 

7327. May I suargest then that this 

should apply equally to both men aTid 

women ? — ^We are doing it, the Begum 
will remember, with the mm for tlie 
educational qualification. Sir eTohn Korr 
reminds me that in Ceylon it was e"-- 
peeted that not many women would 

apply. In actual practice, very large 

numbers did apply. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

7328. If you put a voter on the list 
without any action on his part, you have 
no means of knowing whether he takes 
enough interest to go to the poll, or not ; 
but if the voter has applied to he put 
on the list, you mav he pretty certain 
that he is going to use his vote, may you 
not ? — I would have thought so. 

Sir Chamhprlain.’] That T under- 

stand to be Sir Akbar Hydari^s question. 

Sir Alcbar Hijdari.'] Yes. 

Sir Austen Chamherlain.] Tf T found 
my name was omitted from the Register 
and took the trouble to get it put on, 
it is a pretty clear indication that I 
meant to use my vote. 

Marquess of Lot]nan.^ Are you in 
favour of making the condition of appli- 
cation apply to the men, as well as to 
the women ? 

Sir Austen Chamherlain.] T am not re- 
ferring to the condition ; I am talking 
about the results. When you are con- 
sidering the number of women who vote, 
if there are 3,000,000 women who have 
applied for their names to be put unon 
the list, the larger proportion of that 
3,000,000 will vote than of 3,000,000 men 
who have not applied to have their names 
put on the list. 

(The Secretary of State withdraws*) 
Marnuess of Zef^and. 

7329. Sir John Kerr, the question that 
I am in doiubt about arises out of a ques- 


tion which was put by Lord Lothian. I 
understand taht the wife of a qualified 
voter for the Federal Legislature is auto- 
matically entitled to a vote for the Pro- 
vincial » Legislature provided she applies 
to be put on the Roll ? Is that so f — 
(Sir John Kerr.) That is the intention of 
the White Paper, yes. 

7330. What happened in the ease where 
polyandry is in existence ? Can all the 
wives of a man apply to be put on the 
Register ? — No. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour,] It is not a case 
of polyandry, it is a case of polygamy. 

Marquess of Zetland* 

7331. No, it is a case of polyandry ? — 
We propose that not more than one wife 
should be qualified in respect of her hus- 
band^s vote. 

7332. Now I want to pass just for a 
moment to the question of group election. 
I took the responsibility for placing the 
possibility of group election before the 
First Round! Table Conference, where I 
thought it met with a considerable 
measure of support. I admit I did so 
largely as a result of the arguments in 
favour of it which you yourself put be- 
fore me, and you quite understand, there- 
fore, that when the master abandons the 
position, the position of the pupil is a 
rather difficult one. But the question I 
want to ask you is this : You were the 
Chairman, were you not, of a Committee 
which considered that question ? — Yes. 

7333. Where there other Members of 
that Committee who- had had long ad- 
ministrative experience in India ? — Yes, 
several. 

7334. When you considered) that ques- 
tion were not all these possible obiectio-^ts 
to the system present to your minds when 
ycm came to your conclusion in favour 
of it ? — No, they were not. My mind was 
very much changed by my visit to Tnd^'a, 
when T found that the conditions of 
things in the villages had changed to a 
very considerable extent since I had done 
work in the villages myself, about 
15 years or more ago. The con- 
ditions then were, I think, favourable to 
working the system on more or less 
patriarchal lines. I should have gone 
into a village in those davs and got the 
people into rough and ready group's and 
said ^^Who is going to represent this 
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group, and who is going to represent that 
group and they would have told me very 
quickly what was going to happen. But 
nowadays, what with political agitation 
in the villages, the fact that in a great 
many villages there is an agent of the 
body which is called Congress, I am not 
saying anything against them — they have 
got their agents in most of the villages 
in northern India, at any rate, and they 
liave made an enormous difference m the 
village outlook. All those thmgs ha'^e 
done away with that sort of friendlv 
spirit which existed, and which to my 
i.iind in 1927 and 1928, I think it was, 
made it justifiable to put forward this 
group system proposal. Another point, 
of course was tlie very unexpected 
strong opposition with which the group 
sw'tem proposal met both from non- 
ofiScial gentlemen and from officials, both 
European and Indian, particularly Indian 
officials whom I trusted very greatly, 
whose opinion I would take in a matter 
of this kind before that of most Euro- 
pean ofiieers and they were, I think, 
almost unanimously against this group 
idea of the Royal Empire Society. 

7335. Of course, what you have told 
me naturallv will have great influence 
upon my mind. I am now a little in- 
cited to change my own mind on that 
question after hearing what you have 
said. Then just to return to the fran- 
chise for the Central Legislature once 
more for a moment, I do not want to 
go over the whole ground, because it 
vas very fully covered bv Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and others, but I thought 
I understood you to say in answer to a 
question, that at the present time very 
little interest is taken in the elections 
for the Central Legislature. Was I cor- 
rect ? — Comparatively •little. 

7336. Does not that suggest to your 
mind that the present system is, there- 
fore, not a very suitable one, that it is 
somewhat artificial ? — ^No, Sir. I think 
it is that the subjects that are discussed 
in the Central Legislature are not such 
as anpeal very much to the ordinary 
ptrovincial vot^r. The one exception 
is that of tariffs. The rural voter is 
heofinuiuo^ find now tha^ the imposi- 
tion of tariffs and the grant of bounties, 
and so on, is malrng a considerable 
dlfPereoee to him in regard to some of the 
necessities of life. The question of build- 


ing iron bridges, for instance, is a very 
lUiportant one in Assam, and the Dis- 
ti ict Boards in Assam had to curtail 
their bridge-building programme because 
of the serious rise in the price of iron. 
Now 15 years ago, there was not a man, 
I should think, in Assam who knew what 
a tariff was or understood it in the very 
least. Now, it is very common knowledge 
in the milages what tariffs are, and what 
the effects of tariffs are. In that wa'^', 
I anticipate that the interest in the 
afiairs of the Central Legis'^ature will 
gi*ow as the Provincial people begin to 
‘^er how it affects them in their daily 
h'fe but at present the effect is not ve^’v 
leige and is confined to a few subjects 
like tariffs. 

7337. Just one or two questions about 
tlie size of these constituencies ; I merely 
want to verify my own figures ; I am not 
sure that T am quite correct. Accord- 
ing to the -nroposals of the White Pap^'r, 
there will be, I think, in Madras eighi* 
Muslim constituencies for the Federal 
Legislature ? — Yes. 

7338. Will tho«e eight constituencies 
cover the whole of the Madras Presi- 
dency f — I think so, yes. Of course, the 
constituencies have not yet been de- 
limited in any wav ; I do not think any- 
body has considered that really but they 
will undoubtodlv cover the whole Pre- 
sidenev unless in any district there were 
wry few Muhammadans. 

7339. If that is so, as far as I can 
make out, the average size of a Muslim 
constituenev in Madras would b« very 
nearly 18,000 square miles 1 — ^17,784. 

Sir Joseph Nall.’] Is that the average ? 

Marquess of Zetland. 

7340. That is the average size ? — ^Yes. 

7341. Of course, some might be even 
larger than that f — Yes. 

7342. But the average size will be very 
nearly 18,000 square miles ? — Yes. 

MarquOvSs of Zetland.] Now turn to the 
Punjab. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

7343. If Lord Zetland will excuse the 
in+ermption could Sir John inform the 
Committee how many general constitu- 
encies there are at present in Madra$ ? 
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It is smaller tlian eight, is it not ?-~Yes, 
smaller than eight. 

7344. And do they not cover the whole 
of the Madras Presidency at present 
Yes, I presume so. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

7345. Might we turn to the Punjab for 
a moment ? I understand there are to be 
six general constituencies and also six 
constituencies for the Sikhs 9 — ^Yes ; 
that is page 90 of the White Paper. 

7346. In the case of the general con- 
stituencies, surely, they will be spread 
over the British part of the Punjab, but 
I imagine the same would apply to the 
Sikh constituencies 9 — ^Yes. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey says they will be. 

7347. What will be the average size of 
those constituencies 9 — (Sir Malcolm 
Hailey.) We can give you the average 
size of the general constituencies and of 
the Muslim constituencies ; I do not 
think we have worked out for the moinent 
the average size of the Sikh constitu- 
encies. It would not take long to do it. 
(Sir John Kerr.) 16,000 square miles. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

7348. May I interpose a question 9 I 
am so puzzled about this. Would Sir 
Malcolm explain if the six Sikh and the 
so many general constituencies are to be 
spread over the whole of the Punjab 9 
Would the whole Puniab be divided into 
six districts for the Sikhs, and in the 
same way, into a proportionate number 
of districts for the other members, or will 
there be special geo^'raphical constitu- 
ericies returning the Sikh Representatives, 
as was explained to us in the case of the 
Madras Depressed Classes 9 — (Sir 
Malcolm BaUey.) No, Sir ; the system 
is at present, and it will no doubt be 
foUowed in the future, that for these 
major comTnunitie«^ the electofst** extends 
over the whole Province, divided, of 
course, into constituencies. It is only 
p'joposed in the case of some of the 
srraller communities, that we might on 
occasion for the sake of convenience 
take special constituencies, such, for 
instance, as raiffht he done in the case 
of the Anglo-Indians, or Indian Chris- 
tians, hut for the maior communities and 
for the general constituencies, they 
would extend over the whole Province 


divided into constituencies. If you take 
the Punjab, to which you were referring, 
there would be three of these major 
communities, and the Muslims would 
have 14 constituencies extending over the 
whole Province ; the Sikhs would have 
six constituencies extending over the 
whole Province, though I may say that 
there are districts in the Punjab where 
there are so few Sikhs that the numbers 
in those districts would not make any 
difference to the constituency. Then the 
general constituencies would also extend 
over the whole Province, and in the case 
of the Punjab, they would only be six. 
That is to say, there are 28 districts in 
the Punjab, and you would group them 
roughly together for the purposes of con- 
venience of voting. You might take it, 
very roughly speaking, that there would 
le two districts for each Muslim con- 
stituency. It would not come out quite 
to four districts for each seat, and for 
each general constituency, but it would 
come, roughly, on an average, to about 
four districts — ^between four and ^ve. 
The areas given by that, would mean 
that each Muslim constituency in the 
Punjab would comprise 7,000 square 
niiles with an average total population ot 
953,000 and a voting population of 
27,000. Each general constituency would 
comprise 16,500 square miles with an 
average total population of 1,100,000 and 
a voting strength of 32,000. I am, of 
course, giving averages only, as we have 
not yet made up the constituencies. I 
could give you similar figures for any 
other Province. 

7349. And each Sikh constituency in 
the Punjab 9 — Each Sikh constituency in 
the Punjab would be in area 16,500 
square miles. 

Marquess of Salisbury^ 

7350. These areas will not be co- 
Wminous in any way. Will they all be 
differently delimited 9— Yes, that is done 
at present. It is made up in different 
b''ocks of districts, if I may express it in 
that wav. Different blocks of districts 
are made up into one constituency for 
purposes of convenience ; that is done 
at present. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

7351. But they are generally neigh- 
bounng districts 9 — They aare neighbour- 
ing districts. 
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Marquess of Zetland.l The effect of 
your replies to my questions is that there 
will be a very large number of con- 
stituencies which will be at least from 
16,000 to 17,000 square miles in area. 
Have you realised that an area of that 
extent is rather more than twice the size 
of Wales and Monmouth, and do you 
realise that Wales'^ and MonmOuth send 
36 members to the House of Commons 
in this country ? 

Mr. Morgan Jones."] Too few. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

7352. Do you still really think that 
constituencies of that immense geographi- 
cal area are a practical proposition if 
representative Government is to be real ? 
— (Sir John Kerr.) As the Secretaiy 
of State said, what is the alternative ^ 

7353. The alternative is the alternative 
p*roposed by the Simon Commission, 
which is set out in the Second Report 
of the Simon Commission. Might I just 
read only a few lines from the Report ? 
On page 116 of the Second Yolume ^ of 
the Report of the Simon Commission, 
you will find these words : “Representa- 
tive in««titutions were devised as a means 
of getting over the difficulty created by 
the expanding size of States, and it 
appears to us to be in strict accordance 
both with the theory of representation 
and with the requirements of • common 
sense to say that, when the total area to 
be provided for is so huge that direct 
election would involve either impossibly 
large constituencies, or an impossibly 
numerous As'Jembly, the solution is to be 
found through ^Election by the Elected^ 
— ^whieh is all that indirect election 
Uxeans.^' In other words, election by 
members of the Provincial Legislatures. 
That is the alternative. 

Lord EarkeiJlour. 

7354. One or two questions, Sir John 
Kerr, on detail ralher. Who at present 
pieparcs the register corresponding to 
the overseers in this eountrv in the first 
instance ? — Generally, an officer who is 
called a Deputy Magistrate. 

7355. When the register is prepared, is 
it marked in so'me way to show to which 
communities the various voters belong ? 
— T think there would be a separate part 
of the register kept for Hindus and a 
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separate part of the register kept for 
Muhammadans. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] There are sepa- 
rate registers altogether. 

Lord JRanTceillour. 

7356. At present is there any distinc- 
tive mark for the Depressed Classes, or 
a separate register for them ? — (Sir 
Malcolm Hailey.) Not at present. 

7357. But there will have to be in the 
future ? — ^Yes. 

7358. Bei^ore the Sub-Committee yes-^ 
tr^rday on which I was sitting it was 
given in evidence that there are different 
views as to whom the Depressed Classes 
are ; where they begin and where they 
end. Would that m^e a practical diffi- 
culty ? — (Sir John Kerr.) That has 
been decided, I think, in the White 
Paper. (Sir Malcolm Hailey.) It is 
now scheduled. 

7359. I have seen the Schedule ; but 
would that Schedule be generally 
accepted ?~(Sir John Kerr.) Yes. 

7360. The registration officers would 
have to follow that Schedule ? — ^Yes. 

7361. And they would naturally know 
to which caste he belonged ; there would 
be no difficulty about that ? — ^No difficul- 
ty at all. 

• 7362. Then another point I want to 
ask is this : Is it proposed to have the 
elections for the general seats and the 
communal seats on the same day and in 
the same polling booths ? — ^As a rule 
they are held on two different days. 

7363. They would have to he held on 
two different days ? — They are, as a 
matter of convemence, already held on 
two different days in nearly all Pro- 
virce& 

7364. Otherwise the strain on the pre- 
siding officer would he heavy ? — ^Not only 
that, but it is just as well to keep the 
communities apart at election times. 

7365. With regard to the special consti- 
tuencies, you would have to take the 
Vord of the officials in some cases ; for 
instance, in the case of the Chamber of 
Commerce, that the list properly re- 
presented the members ; you could not 
check that, could you f — ^You are talking 
now about the lists of the Chambers of 
Commerce ? 

xc 
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7366. I gave that as an instance, but 
there might, possibly, be other instances. 
It really arose out of something 
emanating from the Sub-Committee. 
Is seemed to me that the membership 
fluctuated ; that you might become a 
member very easily, and a member might 
go oE at short notice, and so on. You 
would have to take the word of the 
officials in a case like that, that it was a 
proper list of their members ? — ^Yes. In 
the ease of the 'Chambers of Commerce 
there is always a printed and published 
list. 

, 7367. There would be no revision of 
ihat list ? — ^It would be revised every 
year. 

, 7368. There would be no other autho- 
,rity to cheek it ? — No. • 
t 7369. I think it v^as given in evidence 
bj’^ the Police witnesses that the iirst elec- 
-tions were likely to be extremely difficult 
-from the point of view of order. Do 
you agree with that ? Do you think they 
will be difficult ? — I think in some places 
very likely they will be so. 

7370. That is an additional reason, I 
think you have just said, for having the 
♦communities voting on different days ? — 
T quite agree. 

Major Cadogan.] The questions I desire 
to put are questions of policy, my Lord 
Chairman, so I ^yill reserve them. 

1 Sir Reginald Craddock, 

' 7371. My Lord Chairman, I had one or 
two questions to ask the Secretary of 
State, which I will reserve, but I have 
a few questions to ask Sir John Kerr. 
Xn Bengal, Sir John Kerr, you have not 
a regular Land Record -atafl, have you ^ 
--No ; not in the same sense as in other 
Provinces ; but we have now completed 
the Record of Rights for the whole Pro- 
vince. 

7372. But that is never kept up- 
to-date ? — ^No ; it is not kept up-to- 
date; but it is very useful for the pur- 
pose of reference on occasion of this 
kind. 

7373. But it does not give you the 
names ^ and holdings, and everything 
whifh is changed, so you have to have 
an independent agency ? — ^In Bengal it 
Is proposed to make the chaukidari tax 
the basis of the franchise. 


7374. And you have got a special 
register for that ? — We have got a 
special staff for it. 

7375. Are you dependent upon the 
Zamindars for information ? — No. The 
chaukidari tax is a tax that is put on 
by the village punchayets under the 
supervision of the sub-divisional autho- 
rities. 

7376. Have you then no test of rent at 
all in Bengal 9 — Apart from the Record 
of Rights, there is none. 

7377. But a part of the franchise is 
based, is it not, on the rent that a man 
pays ? — ^Yes, at present ; we have got 
road cess returns of course for them. 

7378. The information about the rents 
is given by the Zamindars ? — ^Yes. 

7379. So that you are at a disad- 
vantage as compared with those Pro- 
vinces where the records are maintained 
annually 9 — ^Yes ; but it is not proposed 
to make the rents the basis in the future. 
The chaukidari tax is going to be the 
basis. 

7380. I say it will take the place of 
the rent qualification 9 — The chaukidari 
tax will, yes. 

7381. Then as regards the Police, the 
idea I think was that about 1,000 votes 
"could be recorded in a day at one pblling 
station 9 — Not exactly that. It is 1,000 
votes by one pair of clerks, and you 
•would have three or four pairs of clerks 
at each polling station as a rule. 

7382. Then you would want a good 
many police at each polling station 9 — 
Yes. 

' 7383. How many did you agree there 
should he 9 Was it about five 9 — ^We 
have got an estimate of that in the Re- 
port. The U. P. estimated that the 
Police could deal with 25,900,000 electors, 
voting on one day. 

7384. That would take up a very large 
proportion, of ‘course 9 — ^Yes ; but para- 
graph 27, on page 15, of the Franchise 
Committee Report discloses the informa- 
tion that we obtained in the IT. P. 

a rule, one subordinate officer and four 
constables are necessary for each polling 
station.’’ 

7385. It was put to me at one time by 
some critic of this Report that with 
36,000,000 votes to be recorded and 1,000 
for each polling station,- it would require 
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36.000 polling stations. If yon multiply 
tliat by five, that would be 180,000, 
which would take up the entire Police 
Force of the country. But I gather that 
your calculations are based on a consi- 
derable modification of the numbers you 
have calculated for the U. P.9 — ^Yes. 
We went into the question, and got these 
abstract figures, and then we went into 
the queFtion of the actual Police Force 
available, and we came to the conclusion 
that the Police could be distributed in 
such a way as to provide the necessary 
protection to the polling stations. 

7386. Still, you said that 25,000,000 
could be dealt with in what time 9 — In 
one day. 

7387. That would be 1,000 at each 
polling station 9 — ^Yes, that would he 

25.000 polling stations in that case. 

Mr. Butler. 

7388. Is it not true to say that if you 
increase the number of clerks you can 
increase the number to each polling 
station above the 1,000 9 — That is what 
would happen in actual practice, but, as 
a matter of mathematical theory, if you 
take 1.000 registered electors per polling 
station per day, then the police force of 
the country is sufficient to deal with 
25,000,000 electors as a maximum per 
day. In many places, of course, you 
would have much more than the 1,000 
electors. 

Sir BeginaJd Craddoak. 

7389. You could not for that purpose 
reduce the number of polling stations 
without making the distance to be 
travelled rather great. Supposing you 
reduce the number of polling stations 
and added more clerks with the view of 
economising the number of police re- 
quired. you would be pulled up very 
often by requiring the distance to the 
polling station to be greater 9 — In 
sparsely populated areas you Avould not 
even get 1,000 a day, but you would have 
to have the police there all the same. 
This is the average for the whole of 
India. 

7390. I was putting to you that an 
election for a province wiH take up a 
great number of police f — Yes. 

7391. In your experience of elections 
so far, can you tell me whether there 
Iil06BO 


is any serious risk of the Midnapore ex- 
perience being repeated, in which, you 
may remember perhaps, that Midnapore 
rettirned an illiterate sweeper as their 
member 9 — So did Chittagong, and so did 
Lahore, I. believe. 

Sir Reginald <7raddoek,] Is that likely 
to be repeated at all 9 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] What is the pointt 
of the question 9 

Sir Reginald Craddock : I am asking 
Sir John Kerr whether he thinks that 
the kind of thing which brought about 
the election of an illiterate sweeper for 
Midnapore is likely to recur again under 
the new constituencies 9 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] It is bound to 
recur where the depressed classes come 
in. 

Sir Reginald Craddock.] I do not 

object to the sweeper, but the way in 

which he was returned. 

. Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

7392. What was the way 9 — I do not 
remember the Midnapore man, but IJhe 
Chil^tagong man was a very intelligent 
one.* 

Sir Reginald Craddock.] He was re- 
turned by the fact that two candidales 
were put up, that is my information. 
One was a cobbler and one was a 
sweeper, and I do not think many voters 
wanted to vote for these candidates, and 
so, at the last moment, the cobbler was 
induced to resign, and the sweeper was 
declared elected without anybody having 
had to vote for the sweeper. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] What is the objec- 
tion 9 I still cannot follow. 

Mr. Rangaswami lyenger.] I dare say 
there are many cobblers in this country. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

7393. Is not that the ultimate aim of 
democracy 9 — ^It is a question of policy 
for the Secretary of State. 

Miss Bickford. 

7394. Is it not the case that large a§ 
the constituencies are under the White 
Paper Proposals they will be smaller 
both for the Provincial Councils and 
for the Federal Assembly than they are 
under the existing Constitution 9 — Yes. 

3ca 
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7395. Because the Feclei’ai Ass'^mbiy 
are to have more seats, and the Provin- 
cial Councils will also have more ? — ^Yes. 


7396. Therefore it would be fair to 
say that the dMculties which exist to- 
day will be less and not greater under 
the White Paper proposals To some 
extent, yes. In the Provincial Councils 
the reduction will be very marked. In 
the Central Legislature the constitu- 
encies will still be very large. 

7397. Arising out of the question that 
was asked by Major Attlee that it would 
be impossible to enlarge the franchise 
for the Federal Assembly because of the 
size of the constituencies, would it be 
fair to say that the difScnlties are more 
geographical, and owing to the difticulty 
of communications, and it would be no 
more difficult for a candidate to get in 
touch with 100^ electors in a village than 
with 10. By increasing the number of 
electors within a large constituency you 
do not really increase the difficulties of 
the candidate If you increase the 
number of electors ten-fold, I imagine 
that it would make a considerable 
dmerence, but in a constituency of 

15.000 square miles it would not matter 
very much whether your electorate was 

25.000 or 45,000 as far us contact was 
concerned. 


7398. If you have to go to a numbe; 

Milages it does not make very mud 
difference whether you have to try u 
get in touch with 10, 20 or 30 voters 
No, I should think not. 

XT. ^ assume 6rom the answer 

that the Secretary of State gave abou 
the literacy qualification tor women, thai 
the proposal made by the Franchise Com 
mttee to enfranchise all I'tez’ate women 
h^ not been adopted, not for ad 
.. mmistrative difficulties, but because oj 
the <>bj€otion a differential qualifica- 

i xJ Secretary of Stat< 

had better answer that question. I an 
^ot familiar with the recent discussions 
on the subject. 

Miss Pick ford.] I have anolher ques 
tion arising out of that. I had bptfcpi 

llTr: Sir JohalleltH 

expcriencp, is ii 
* is not Ter, 

iaifi'el.y observed in the villasres It is 
more a custom in the toivns 

ir/ifflw.] I think the Begum 


Miss Pickford. 

7400. It was an administrative argu- 
ment that I wanted to bring out ? — It is 
very hard to say. I think in an ordi- 
nary village, if an Englishman conies in 
the instinct of the women is to hide 
their faces and shuffle away in corners, 
and so forth, but what iiie conditions 
are actually when they are left to 1 hem- 
selves I really should not like to say, 
but ceremonial purdah, .as you might 
call it, is more obseiwed in towns and 
villages where there are well-to-do people 
than in the ordinary rustic village 
where there is nobody very much above 
the cultivating class. 

7401. The question I wanted to lead 
up to was this ; Do you think that a 
large number of women would go veled 
to the polling booths in the country 
districts ? — Yes ; I think they would 
hide their faces from the polling officers. 

7402. But they would be prepared to 
remove the veil if there was a woman 
clerk in the polling station ^ — I should 
think so, certainly ; if there was only a 
woman clerk. 

7403. But if there was a separate com- 
partment with a woman clerk then that 
administrative difficulty could be over- 
come ? — ^Yes, I think so. 

7404. And that in fche towns would 
you agree that the evidence given before 
the Franchise Committee showed that 
it would be possible to provide separate 
polling stations for women in the large* 
towns ? — Yes, I think the evidence 
showed that. 

7405. Therefore, that administrative 
difficulty could be got over in the large 
towns ? — ^Yes, in the large towns. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

7406. Would Miss Pick Cord allow me 
to ask whether this difficulty was present 
at all in Ceylon and, if so, has it been 
overcome ? — Tn Ceylon they have a much 
largpr staff of women available to assist 
at the polls than there is in India and 
they get over the difficulty in that 
way. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.] There is prac- 
Really no purdah in Ceylon among the 
Hindus. 


Chairman. 

7407. Is purdah an institution in 
Ceylon to any great extent 1 — Only 
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among the Muhammarlans I think in 
Ceylon. I am not very £fim-liar with 

it. 

Mr.^ Mr. R, Jayaker.] The same is the 
case in India. There are many districts 
where there is no purdah at all. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.l Bombay and 
Madras. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

7408. Would Sir John tell us what 
would be the percentage of purdah 
among the women of ^ India ? How 
many women are in purdah ? Have 3'Ou 
ever considered that question f -It 
differs ve-v much in different Pro- 
vinceSj and I should not like to j?we 
a mathematical answer to questions of 
that kind. 


Begum Shah Nawa::.'] There is very 
little purdah among the Hindu com- 
munity ; purdah is more or less confined 
to the upper classes amongst the 
Muslims, is it not, and mostly to the 
upper classes among the Sikh zamin- 
dars ? There are 50 million Muslims in 
the whole of India, 40 million adults ; 
there are more men than women. The 
number of women would be roughly 17 
million. Out of that, 90 per cent, 
happens to be agricultural population 
and most of tbe women wlio live in 
these villages go and work in the fi^'lds 
with their own men, out of those 17 
million. Therefore, out of 165,000,000 
women there could not be more than 
12,000,000 or 13,000,000 women in pur- 
dah. 


{The Witnesses are directed to .withdraw.) 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to 10-30 a.m. to-morrow. 


21st July 1933. 
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The Right Hon. Sir Samuel Hoare^ Bt. 

Hailet^ G.C.S.L, G.C.I.E., Sir 

C.S.I., and Sir John HEiSTRy EIekb^ 

Marquess of Lothian. 

7409. J have only one quesiion to ask 
you, Secretaiy of State, as you left in 
the middle of my questions. It is bn 
the question of the reason why you pro- 
pose that the wives should only have 
the vote on application to be put on the 
roll. As I understand it, it is not the 
technical difficulty of placing the names 
on the roll, so far as numbers are con- 
cerned, because the husbands are al- 
ready on the 3^11, and it is clearly easy, 
other things being equal, to put the 
wives on ? — (Sir Samuel Hoare.) No, I 
would not altogether agree with that 
deduction. We are informed that, at 
any rate in certain Provinces, it now 
creates great difficulty ; husbands will 
resent particulars being asked about 
their wives. 

7410. The real objection is that certain 
husbands wijl object to having their 
wives put on ? — That is one of two ob- 
jections, the other being the numbers. 

7411. You provide for ^,000,0^^0 wo- 
men voters, and, if all the wives are pub 
on, it might raise it to 6,000,000, Is 
*the difference between 5,000,000 and 
6,000,000 a decisive administrative ob- 
jection ? — The general view of the Pro- 
vincial Governments is that the machine 
will be severely strained at the first 
election with the full numbers suggested 
by Lord Lothian's Committee. We 
have, therefore, been impressed by the 
proposals that have been made that 
would leave the scheme intact, but 
would enable less pressure to be put 
upon it for the first election or two. 

^ 7412. May T just ask one other ques- 
tion : Do you think it would be po«isible 


G.B.E., C.M.G., M.P., Sir Malcolm 

'’iJsrDLAom Stewart, K.C.B., K.C.LE., 
K.C.S.L, K.C.I.E., are further examined. 

lor you to circulate to this Committee 
in the Autumn a statement of the area, 
population, and the number of con- 
stituencies in Canada and Australia for 
the purposes of comparison, because my 
investigations lead me to the conclusion 
that the average size of clie Canadian 
constituencies is 9,000 square miles, and 
in Australia is 30 square miles for the 
Lower House, and 60,000 square mdes 
for the Upper House. We had belter 
get the actual figures clearly before us 
in the Autumn. Could you do that 7 — 
I suggest, my Lord Chairman, that 
the proper course would be for you, if 
you would, to ask the Dominions Office 
to send particulars of that kind. 

Chairman.] Very well. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sap'tu. 

7413. May I just put one question to 
clear up a point made by Lord Lothian ? 
What is the nature of the objection 
which has been suggested bo yon about 
husbands, about giving details about 
their wives in India 7 Has it been sug- 
gested to you that they will object to 
^ving the names 7 — It is suggested tha?t 
in certain cases they will object to 
giving any particulars at all. 

7414. I am very doubtful as to whether 
that is so, or not f — ^Perhaps, Sir Mal- 
colm Hailey will put the ease. 

7416. May I put before you the 
Indian point of view 7 So far as, say, 
the Orthodox Hindus among the villages 
are concerned, there is a sort of pre- 
judice in mentioning the name of the 
wife, hut that prejudice does not obtain 
among the Muhammadans. If a htis- 
hand is unwilling to give the name of 
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the wife, there are other members of the 
family who can give it. The real ob- 
jection, to my mind, is That the women 
of India really have serious objection 
to giving information to any official, 
and I suggest to you that the position 
being that women must apply it is 
really going to j'esult in a very sub- 
stantial reduction in the representation 
of women ? — e have had cases to the 
contrary in some number brought to 
our attention, cases of male electors 
refusing to give the names of their 
wives, and again eases in Avhieh it has 
been found particularly difficult to per- 
suade either the women or their male' 
relatives to give their names to the 
persons preparing the rolls. Perhaps 
Sir Malcolm, from his experience, would 
add a word to my answer. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan,] I venture to 
bubmit that in the North-West Frontier 
Province it would not he free from 
danger for an officer to go and make 
such inquiries. 

Begum Shah Nawaz.] May I ask Sir 
Malcolm Hailey a question ? Is it the 
fact that except in the Punjab and the 
North-West Frontier Province, Muslim 
women hold property in almost all the 
other Provinces, and their names are 
already on the registers 7 

Sir Han Singh Gour. 

7416. May I add to what Begum Shah 
Nawaz has said that for a municipal 
franchise where there is adult franchise, 
as in many urban municipalities, the 
names of women are already borne on 
the electoral roll ? — (Sir Malcolm Hailey.) 
What I shonlj^ say to the Committee is 
the result of our experiences in <he 
United Provinres in making a test elec- 
toral roll on the new franchise in certain 
selected areas. They were so selected as 
to be more or less illustrative of what 
we might expect to find when we came 
to prepare the full electoral roll after- 
wards. We found that in the towns 
there was no great difficulty, and that 
particularly was the ease among the 
working-classes and such classes os the 
Scheduled Classes. In the villages 
results differed, one very enthusiafitie 
officer going personally (he was an 
Indian officer), .did manage to get 
the names of a number of women on his 
roll, but there were other ca'^^es in v\'hieb 
the Agents employed, men of the 


Revenue Accountant type, village 
Accountant type, were driven out of the 
village, and 1 got many complaints, that 
if this course of things was to be pur- 
sued there would be very serious danger 
to them. So that there was ^ positive 
evidence of the real difficulty in draw- 
ing up a roU, at all events,^ in the local 
areas. I am quite tjonvinced of the 
truth of Mr. Zafrulla Khan^s observa- 
tion about the North-West Frontier 
Province. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

7417. Quite ? — There are certain parts- 
of the North West parts of the Punjab 
where I think the same conditions would 
apply as in the North West Frontier 
Province. They are, of course, almost 
purely Muhammadans. There would be 
very httle difficulty, I think, in the case 
of the Sikh population, because the 
women there have been voting in what we 
know as the Gurdwara Elections. I have 
my own experience, of course, and I wish 
purely to speak of the results of that 
experience which is confined to the 
Punjab and the United Provinces. I am 
sure there would be, for the first elec- 
tion, at all events, until people know how 
very harmless was the nature of our in- 
quiries, very considerable difficulty in 
many of our local constituencies. That 
difficulty would apply to all the fairly 
well placed agricultural classes ; it would 
not apply in the same sense to the Sche- 
duled Castes ; but I want to make, if I 
may, one general observation to the 
Committee. The preparation of a roll of 
this extent can only be carried through 
as part of our ordinary official procedure. 
That is to say, the vast bulk of our 
electors will be from the rural areas. 
Now in the greater part of India we have 
a Land Registration system, which gives 
you th<^ names of all persons owning or 
cultivating land. All that we do is to get 
our Revenue Agency to work and they 
make an extract from those Registers, 
which gives you a Roll that is practically 
complete in itself. No inquiries are really 
necessaiy for that purpose ; it can be 
prepared by the village Accountant Staff 
under the supervision of what we know 
as the Tehsildar with very fair complete- 
ness without any inquiry at all, being 
chocked in the village, but that is in 
itself a comparatively simple operation, 
and it is owing to the existence of these 
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records that we are enabled to prepare 
what is in effect a very accurate lioU, 
without any great disturbance of our 
ordinary official work, and at no very 
great cost. If we are to make an 
elaborate system of inquiries in the 
villages, then the burden of preparing 
the Roll will be immensely increased. It 
will occupy the time of men who are really 
required in urgent work connected with 
the village records and the collection of 
Land Revenue, and of their supervising 
staff. That is one reason why the Local 
G-ovemments have found so much objec- 
tion m the proposal to add a very large 
number of women whose names can only 
be ascertained as a result of personal 
inquiry, in the first instance. I think 
we, many of us, contemplated that 
when matters settled down and people 
understood the meaning of the vote, the 
difficulty might not occur afterwards ; 
and I think T am right in saying that our 
obj'ections applied really to the initial 
procedure of the First Roll. 

Dr. B, E. Ambedkar, 

7418. Do I understand that he would 
not require any application at the 
Second Election ? — As the Secretary of 
State has said, I would leave that largely 
to circumstances. If it were found that 
the Second Roll could be undertaken 
without any very great difficulty, I think 
you may be quite sure that the Local 
Governments would do their very best 
to make the change and prepare a Roll 
of women without the Application 
procedure. 

P. Eamaswami Ai^far,] Myljord 
Chtairman, I can speak with some little 
experience of the election because I was 
in charge of a l^slative election for 
the Legislative Chamber in Madras. I 
may say that speaking for the South of 
India, while there is no Purdah system 
in force to the same extent as there 
is in the North, and while, moreover, 
it must be recognised that there is some 
prejudice on the part of the husband 
to give the name of the wife, and on the 
part of the wife to give the name of 
the husband, nevertheless, there will 
be very little difficulty in compiling a 
Register, so far as that part of the 
country is concerned. At the same time, 
there will be considerable difficulty in 
exacting applications from ‘women ; they 


would not normally apply. I would, 
therefore, suggest for the consideration 
of the Secietary of State and the 
authorities that there should be these 
two systems applied side by side ; that 
where it is possible either from Revenue 
Registers or otherwise to get the names 
of Ihe women or where it is possible 
by inquiries to get those names without 
any trouble, then that method should be 
resorted to side by side with the method 
of application. To resort suddenly to 
application or to insist upon it, as a 
sine qua non of entry on the Register, 
would lead to difficulties even in a Pro- 
vince like Madras where there is no 
seclusion of the Purdah system in force. 

Sir Manubhai N, Mehta, 

7419. May I inquire if these objections 
are not present, and also overcome at 
the time of the census enumeration ? — 
(Sir Samuel Hoare,) I think, my Lord 
Chairman, obviously, we ought to take 
into account such a suggestion as has 
been made bj’' Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar. At the same time, the Committee 
and the Delegates should know that 
the view that he has just expressed is 
not, so far as I can remember, the view 
that has been expressed by the Govern- 
ment of Madras. The Government of 
Madras have very definitely taken the 
view that for the First Election or two, 
the women^s vote should be upon appli- 
cation. 

Mr. M. R. Jayaker. 

7420. Can the Secretary of State say 
what is the view of the Bombay Govern- 
ment and the Central Provinces Govern- 
ment in this behalf ^ — The same ; I think 
also *on application. 

Sir Reginald Craddock, 

7421. Would the application from the 
husband that his wifc^s name might be 
recorded, suffice f — It would be the appli- 
cation of the voter. 

7422. That is to say, of the wife 7 — Of 
ihe vdfe, yes. 

Mr. M. R, Jayaker.^ But would you 
not substitute the husband^s application 
on his wife^s behalf ? — That is a point we 
ought to consider. 

7423. Has this application to be by 
letter or in person ? — have not formed 
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any definite view about it. We would 
make it as easy as possible ; we should 
certainly do that. 

7424. It will ease the situation, to some 
extent, if you allow the husband to apply 
on behalf of his wife. I am only making 
a suggestion for your consideration ? — -I 
think that is a suggestion which we ought 
certainly to take into serious account. 

Sir Kari Singh Gour, 

7425. In view of the discussion which 
has proceeded upon the subject, would 
the Secretary of State be pleased to give 
an undertaking to the Committee that he 
will re-examine the whole question, and 
see if a via media cannot be found with 
the view to bringing upon the Register 
as many women as can be brought without 
detriment to the objection which has been 
raised, and in Provinces where such 
objection is not of primary importance, 
a serious effort should be made to bring 
women on the Electoral Roll ^ — I should 
think that not only I, but all Members 
of the Committee, would wish to keep an 
open mind upon the suggestions that have 
been made this morning ; some of them 
may prove to be very v^uable. I have 
put before the Committee the reasons 
that have prompted us to make the pro- 
posals in the White Paper. I still think 
they are the best, but in a matter of this 
kind, obviously, one must take into 
account suggestions that are made, as 
they have been made this morning. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.'l May I make 
a suggestion to Sir Samuel Hoare and 
the Committee, that perhaps it would be 
best to leave a latitude to the Local Gov- 
ernment to do as occasion requires or as 
the situation in the Province requires. 
What I am suggesting is, you need not 
have a hard and fast rule insisting upon 
application everywhere and under all 
circumstances. I should leave it to the 
Governor of the Province to decide, 
according to the situation, and according 
to the need of his own Province. 

Begum Shah Nawaz May I be per- 
mitted to say that we strongly object to 
this ? — ^We want the British Government 
to give their decision upon this question. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

7426. I am very diffident to say 
anything upon the matter of this 


kind, but I hope the Secretary of 
^tate remembers that the application of 
nearly all these women will have to be 
personally, because the great body of 
them are illiterate ; so, if the application 
is to be by the woman herself, she wiU 
have to attend to apply f — Yes, and it was 
keeping that kind of fact in mind that 
made me take particular note of what 
Mr. Jayaker said as tc5 the possibility of 
the husband applying. 

Chairman.l I suggest that the Com- 
mittee might wish to pass to other 
matters now. It seems to me that the 
Secretary of State has in haind, and 
I am sure the w'hole Committee will bear 
it in mind when the time comes. 

Lord Bankeillour. 

7427. Secretary of State, does it not 
follow from what has just passed, that if 
you once depart from the property quali- 
fication the task of compiling the roll, 
whether for men or for women, will be 
very much more difficult ? — ^Yes. 

7428. And the estimates of cost have 
been based on the property qualification 
being taken ? — No ; the estimates of cost 
have been based upon the whole scheme. 

7429. But under the assumption that 
the roll was compiled on the present 
basis of the existing Land Registers ? — 
Taking into account the other qualifica- 
tions as well. 

Major Cadogan, 

7430. My Lord Chairman, the Secre- 
tary of State has been so patient that 1 
hesitate to return to a subject on which 
he has already answered so many ques- 
tions, but I want to ask one question on 
the comparative merits of direct and in- 
direct election. You have admitted that 
there are most formidable objections to 
both, but you will also admit that res- 
ponsibility is the very essence of your 
scheme at the Centre (a sine qua non) 
and rseponsibility means not only respon- 
sibility of the Executive to the Legisla- 
ture, but the responsibility of a Member 
to his constituents. In view of the re- 
markable figures that Sir Malcolm Hailey 
read out, I think in response to Lord 
Zetland's request, on the size of the con- 
stituencies, might I draw your attention 
to a passage which has not yet been 
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quoted in the Simon Commission Eeport 
on page 117 of Volume II — Under the 
plan which we propose the representa- 
tive at the Centre will know that his 
actions will be subject to the criticism of 
a body of provincial legislators and the 
result will, we believe, be the creation of 
an enhanced sense of responsibility in the 
member Do you agree with that being 
one of the advantages of indirect elec- 
tion ? — Yes, I should certainly say it was 
one of the advantages of indirect elec- 
tion. 

7431. The other question T want to ask 
(I hope I shall not be encroaching upon 
a question which is taboo) is that I would 
remind the Secretary of State that a 
feature of the Simon Commission pro- 
posal for indirect election upon which 
they laid very great stress and emphasis 
(I do not know if the Round Table Con- 
ference considered it') was the fact that 
we proposed the use by the Provincial 
Councils of proportional representation, 
and one of the advantages of this, it was 
pointed out, was that you w6uld obviate 
the separate communal representation in 
the Assembly. Do not you think that 
can also be put into the balance in 
favour of indirect election 1 — So much do 
we think that that we are adopting pro- 
portional representation from the Coun- 
cils as the method of representation in 
the Second Chamber. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

7432. May I put one question to the 
Secretary of State on the same passage, 
the words immediately preceding those 
read by Major Cadogan f The Simon 
Commission say : All the evidence goes 
to show that at present the actions of a 
member in the Assembly are not, and in 
the nature of things cannot be, subject 
to any real control on the part of his 
constituents.^^ Do you see any reason to 
differ from that statement 9 — I do not 
think that I should feel competent either 
to accept it or reject it. I have found 
that a great many of our Indian col- 
leagues take a different view. One has 
got to take the opinion into account of 
men who are actually fitting for some of 
these very large constituencies. 

Miss Picfcford, 

7433. May I ask the Secretary of State 
one or two questions as to the women, 


which have not been touched upon. May 
1 assume from his answer to Lord Lothian 
yesterday that the reason why the 
literacy qualification for women recom- 
mended by the Franchise Committee has 
not been incorporated in the White 
Paper is objections to a differential 
qualification rather than administrative 
objections 1 — It is more than a single 
reason. First of all, we have found it 
difficult to defend an educational quali- 
fication that is different for the two 
sexes. A very formidable argument can 
be urged against differentiation upon 
grounds of theory, but, over and above 
that objection, there is the administra- 
tive objection. We did find that it was 
the view of the Provincial Governments 
that conditions very much varied. For 
instance, they might have educational 
particulars of a certain kind about women 
in one province, and they had not them 
in another, and so on, a number of other 
more detailed administrative difficulties 
that no doubt Sir John Kerr and Sir 
Malcolm Hailey could describe at greater 
length. It was, therefore, those two 
reasons that prompted us to make the 
proposed change in the Lothian recom- 
mendations. 

7434. Would it be fair to assume that 
the administrative objections cannot be 
very great in view of the fact that Madras 
is willing to have a literacy qualification 
for both men and women, and that in 
Bombay and the Punjab a literacy quali- 
fication is recommended for the scheduled 
classes 7 — So far as I can remember off- 
hand Madras preferred a literacy quali- 
fication because they had particulars about 
literacy available, and they did not have 
so readily available particulars about 
other educational qualifications. So was 
it also in Bombay. Bombay, so far as I 
can remember, took the view that their 
available data was data cottmected with 
matriculation, and they found it difficult 
to apply other tests. I think those two 
examples show the difficulties of applying 
a qualification of this kind when in one 
province the educational particulars that 
you have got deal with literacy ; in 
another province they deal with matricu- 
lation. (Sir John Kerr,) That is correct. 

7435. T think it is the case, is it not, 
that the matiiculation qualification will 
he kept as wdl for those who do not 
belong to the sehed*uled qsstes f — (Sir 
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John Kerr,) The (hfieulty about appli- 
cation is, I think, that it will throw 
a very serious obstacle in the way 
of the preparation of these electoral 
roDs. As Sir Malcolm Hailey has just 
said, the information about the men 
is available in the Registers, and yon 
can get several hundred men^s names into 
the roll in a day, but, if you are going 
to have these applications alleging 
literacy, and you are going to have ob- 
jections^ saying that they are not properly 
authenticated, then you are going to have 
disputes and appeals, and things of that 
kind, it^ is going to delay the preparation 
of the initial roll very greatly, and what 
the Local Governments feel, I think, is 
that this would put an unbearable strain 
upon the administrative machine to have 
to go into those comparatively small 
questions regarding individuals at a time 
when their whole energies will be strained 
in getting the roll ready. 

Sir A. P. Patro. 

^ 7436. May I ask a supplementary ques- 
tion 9 In Madras the qualification is : 
‘^Literacy (i.e., ability to read and write 
in any language) certified by village 
offieei*s in certificates to be countersigned 
by the Tahsildars, or alternatively, the 
holding of the Elementary School Certi- 
ficate issued by the headmaster of a school 
recognised by the Goveinment.’^ Simi- 
larly in Bombay. On page 105 of the 
White Paper it says : Having passed 
the examination for the matriculation or 
the school leaving certificate, or an exami- 
nation accepted by the Local Government 
as the equivalent thereof.^^ In Bombay 
and the Central Provinces by setting up 
the standard of matriculation you keep out 
a large number of useful voters, and you 
give preference, or place a premium on 
urban voters and keep out the rural 
voters. On the other hand, in Bombay, 
you have what is known as the ver- 
nacular upper primary examination, and, 
similarly, in the Central Provinces, you 
have got upper primary examinations. 
Local Governments should no-t find any 
difficulty in recognising these two as a 
standard for women as it is so in Madras, 
where you have said that literacy certified 
by the village officers^ certificate is quite 
sufficient, or, alternatively, the head- 
master of a recognised school. I do not 
see, administratively or otherwise, any 


difiieulty in placing a similar standard of 
qualification in regard to women in 
Bombay Presidency and in the Central 
Provinces f — ^I would say in regard to 
that, Madras is admittedly the most ad- 
vanced province in India in regard to all 
sorts of electoral arrangements. They 
have had this system of elections to local 
bodies in force for many years, and it is 
on that system that they propose to base 
the francliise for the Councils. They are 
therefore in a very much better position 
than any other province to make arrange- 
ments for the women, because they are 
already on the electoral roll for local 
bodies under the qualifications which have 
just been read out. 

7437. May I suggest that there is a 
recognized standard of vernacular edu- 
cation such as is shown by the vernacular 
Upper Primary Examination in Bombay 
and the Central Provinces f Why not 
accept that as in Madras ? — ^As far as I 
remember, Bombay said that their edu- 
cational records were not such as could 
be readily applied to the preparation of 
an electoral roll. The educational records 
have not been prepared with that object * 
in view. In future, for future genera- 
tions of girls or women it will be a com- 
paratively simiDle matter to adapt your 
educational registers and returns for 
electoral purposes, but in Provinces 
where that has not been done hitherto 
there will be very considerable difficulty 
in doing it for the first election. 

7438. Would there be any difficulty in 
asking the Governments of Bombay and 
the Central Provinces to reconsider this 
question, because I have had information 
from the Ministers of Education in 
Bombay and the Central Provinces that 
there is a real standard of vernacular 
primary education available in all 
schools 9 — The question is whether the 
records are available in time to he used 
for the first election. 

7439. I understand that the records 
are available both in the Directors^, office 
as well as in the office of the Inspector 
of Schools 9 — (Sir Samuel Koare,) W'e 
can only take the view of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay expressed to us after a 
long Series of communications and ques- 
tions. 

7440. May I submit that this will helj) 
only to bring in the urban city voters, 
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and you -will exclude all the rural popu- 
lation,^ the agricultural population, and 
labouring population coming in to the 
electoral rolls. Your rolls will hereafter 
be limited only to women in the cities 
and towns where there are educated 
people ; but in the rural areas of these 
two Provinces you will not get any 
women coming into the roll (Sir Jo/zw 
Kerr.) One of the arguments used by the 
0-overnment of Bombay was that if the 
educational Qualification was reduced 
below the matriculation standard it 
would increase the urban-rural disparity 
winch is already serious in. Bombay and 
which It has not been possible to rectify 
to the same extent as in other Provinces, 
because more women in the towns would 
confom to what has been called the 
upper Primary stand'ard than in the 
country. There are not schools in the 
villages with records to the same extent 
as there are in the towns- 

Begum Shah Nawa^. 

. 7441. If the qualification of literacy 

only were accepted, would no.t that solve 
the problem Apparently not in Bom- 
bay, because in Bombay the educational 
facilities in the towms are very much 
greater than they are in the villages. 

Begum Shah Naioaz.] Is not it a fact 
that in most^ of these villages, whether in 
Muslim families or in Hindu families, 
the women learn to read from books in 
their own homes ? 

Sir A, P. Patro. 

7442. Would it not be bettor to apply 
the^ literacy standard (Sir Malcolm 
Bailey.) I think I would rather take the 
word of the Begum Sahiba for that. I 
have seen something of the girls in the 
towns and villages, but I am not likely 
to be as good an authority on the subject 
as she is. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

7443. May I ask if the Franchise Com- 
mittee did not take into consideration 
all these endless dlifSculties when they 
wont out to India f— (Sir John Kerr.) 
We took them into consideration as far 
as we could, but it is the local G-overn- 
ment who knows where the shoe pinches. 


Sir Bari Singh Gout. 

7444. Did they not tell you where the 
shoe pinches when you were making in- 
quiries ? — think I am correct in saying 
we proposed a more liberal franchise in 
the ease of women than any local govern- 
ment was prepared to accept when we 
were in India. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

7445. Are there any women in these 
local governments, or are there only men 
in the local governments ? — (Sir Malcolm 
Bailey.) One of the weaknesses of our 
local government system is that it con- 
tains no ladies at present. 

Miss Piekford. 

7446. May I draw the attention of the 
Secretary of State to page 12 of the 
White Paper proposals, in which it is 
pointed out that the ratio of men to 
women voters w'ill remain as at present 
in the neighbourhood of 2 men to one 
wonaan ; and w^ere it is stated that His 
Majesty's Government fully appreciate 
the importance of a large women's elec- 
torate for the Federal Assembly May I 
take it from that that His Majesty's 
Government are still open to suggestions 
for increasing the women's franchise for 
the Federal Assembly ? — (Sir Samuel 
Boare.) I did not quite catch the end of 
the question. 

7447. Does His Majesty's Government 
fully appreciate the importance of a large 
women's electorate for the Federal 
Assembly ? — ^Yes. 

7448. May we assume from that that 
His Majest/s Government and the Secre- 
tary of State are still open to practical 
suggestions for increasing the women's 
electorate ? — ^I am nervous upon admini- 
strative grounds of an increase in the first 
election. I am most anxious that, sup- 
posmg proposals of this kind are em- 
bodied in an Act, the first elections 
should work smoothly and I have to take 
into- account the warnings that have come 
from I think every Provincial Govern- 
ment against straining the machine too 
severely at the first election. 

7449. Would you agree that to leave 
the ratio at 20 to one is contrary to the 
terns of reference embodied in the 
Prime Minister's letter to the Franchise 
Committee, to pay special attention to 
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the women’s vote and to diminisii this 
grave disparity which now exists ? — ^No, 

I do not think I would admit that. I 
would say, first o£ all, special attention 
has been given to this question, and I 
would say, secondly, that we must keep 
in mind the fact that under our pro- 
posals we are assuxing nine special seats 
for women at the Federal Centre. That 
will go some way at any rate to lessen 
the disparity of the figures which Miss 
Pickford has just quoted,- and I would 
add this further observation, too, to my 
answer : It must be remembered that, 
apart from these questions of percentages, 
we are increasing the women’s vote for 
the Federal Centre I think almost ten- 
fold. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

7450. What about the ratio — the pro- 
portion f — I said particularly, "apart 
from the percentage.” 

7451. May I call the Secretary of 
State’s attention to page 94, the last 
few lines of the third paragraph ? Wliat 
he has said in reply to Miss Pickford’s 
questions : Does it mean that they are 
not going to consider further the question 
of lessening this disparity in the pro- 
portion of one to 20 ? — am not quite 
sure what the Begum’s question means. 
Obviously, neither with this question nor 
with any other in the WTiite Paper has 
the last word been said. We are here 
to consider these questions just as we 
are here to consider every one of the 
proposals in the White Paper. This 
proposal does not differ in any way from 
the other proposals we have included 
in the White Paper. 

7452. But almost the promise is given 
in these last few lines on page 94, that 
further consideration of the above 
arrangements may be necessary. It 
means that women in India understood 
from this that it was the intention of His 
Majesty’s Government further to consider 
this question and try to lessen the dis- 
parity in proportion of 1 to 20 ? — Those 
are just the kind of questions we are con- 
sidering this morning. I have given my 
views for the proposals in the White 
Paper, and I have been taking note of 
all these other suggestions that have been' 
made in one direction or another during 
our discussion. 


Mr. Jf. J2. Jayak&r. 

7453. May I know, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
whether after the evidence of fhe Indian 
Women’s Organisation, about which my 
Lord Chairman is not in a position to 
state anything, if the Committee have 
the benefit of hearing that evidence, you 
will reconsider the position of the 
Women ^s Vote once more jn the light of 
the evidence the Indian women give, if 
they give evidence at ail ? — I really canr 
not differentiate this case from any other 
ease. Here we are in a process of dis- 
cussion about the White Paper proposals^ 
and, obviously, it would not be true to 
say that our minds are rigidly closed 
against any suggestions. We are here to 
receive suggestions and to consider them. 

Miss Pickford, 

7454. Without, of course, calling in 
question the Communal Award, may I call 
the Secretary of State’s attention to the 
distribution of seats for the women, both 
in the Provincial Councils and in the 
Federal Assembly. I note that Bengal, 
with a population of 50,000, QOO, has five 
seats reserved for women in the Pro- 
vincial Council, and one in the Federal 
Assembly, and that Bombay, with a popu- 
lation, without Sind, of 18,000,000, has 
six seats in the Provincial Council and 
two in the Federal Assembly. May I ask 
on what principle that was suggested 1 — 
Miss Pickford is really raising the Gov- 
ernment’s communal decision. The com- 
munal question, of course, as she knows, 
does enter into the question of these 
women’s seats very definitely. 

Begum Shall Nawaz. 

7455. Are we barred from the Com- 
munal question — It is very difiicult to 
say either yes or no to that question. I 
think I would say that you cannot leave 
the Communal question out of account. 
If you leave it out of account, you must 
invalidate your genei’al communal deci- 
sion in a Province by the kind of repre- 
sentation that was given to the women in 
the special seats. 

Miss Pickford. 

7456. That would hardly apply, would 
it, in the Federal Assembly, whereby 
Madras and Bombay have two women’s 
seats and Bengal has one ? — I can only 
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say with these special seats, we took an 
immense amount of trouble in balancing 
the various claims, and, putting one thing 
with another, we thought this was a fair 
plan. 

Miss PicJcfordJ] Then the smaller 
Provinces, Assam, North-West Frontier 
Province, Sind and Orissa, are left with- 
out any representation for the women at 
the Centre at all. Would it be possible 
to consider a scheme whereby the smaller 
Provinces could be represented at alter- 
nate elections rather than to deny them 
for ever any representation at the Centre. 

Begum Shah Nawa^. 

7457. And also the women of the two 
new Provinces, Orissa and Sind, must 
have their representations at the Centre f 
— can see considerable difficulty in the 
l^ay of altering these figures, but, off- 
hand, I would say that I would take into 
account the suggestion Miss Piekford' has 
made, and think it over. 

Miss Pichford.] Thank you. 

Marquess of Zetland^ 

7458. My Lord Chairman, may I just 
ask one question — ^it is only for informa- 
tion. I am not quite sure — ^would a 
woman be entitled to stand for a general 
constituency 9 — Yes. 

Chairman,] With the courtesy of Sir 
Akbar Hydari, whose turn it is now, 
I am going to ask Sir Nripendra Sircar 
to put some questions. 

Sir N. N, Sircar, 

7459. My Lord Chairman, I think the 
Secretary of State has been informed that 
I sent certain figures to the India Office 
to be checked, to find out whether my 
figures were right or wrong ? Is that not 
so ? — ^Yes ; we have had some figures sent 
to us by Sir Nripendra Sircar. 

Sir N. N. Sircar,] I understand that 
some of the figures have been cheeked (I 
am making no grievance or complaint 
about it), and others have not been 
checked in the office. 

Marquess of Zetlcmd.] Could we be 
informed to what these figures refer 9 

Sir N, N, Sircar. 

7460. I am putting that in my question 
now ? — I am informed that figures have 


been checked, so far as we have been 
able to do so. 

7461. My question is this : In the 
arrangement for seats for the Provinces, 
coming to Bengal, we know there is no 
allocation for Hindus, as such, but they 
come under the word '^general”, which 
in Bengal practically means Hindus. Is 
that not so 9 — ^Yes. 

7462. Now using the word general in 
that sense, in the sense in which it is used 
in the White Paper, that, I understand, 
as meaning everyone, except Muslims, 
Indian Christians and Anglo-Indians and 
Europeans. Is this fact correct. The 
proportion of the total population of all 
ages is 54.9 for Muslims, and 44.8 for 
the general constituencies 9 — Yes. 

7463. If you come to adults, if you 
take ages over 20, is it correct that the 
proportion of Muslims to Hindus is 51.7 
•as against 48 9 — Yes. 

7464. I do not know if your office has 
had time to cheek it, but in the census 
of 1931, I have got it here, Volume V, 
Part^I, page 121, while the age groups 
are given in a summarised form, does 
it appear 1;hat between the ages of zero 
and 10, there is a predpminauce of 
Muslims over Hindus to the extent of 55 
per cent, and there are 3,000,000 and a 
little more of Muhammadans between the 
ages of zero and 10. You have not 
checked that 9 — ^No. We have not been 
able to check these figures in detail. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan,] I have not the 
slightest objection to any questions that 
Sir Nripendra Sircar wishes to ask the 
Secretary of State on these points, and to 
press them in whatever detail he desires, 
but I do hope that if there is a similar 
attempt on this side, subsecfuently-, to 
meet those points and to raise those 
points, the Committee and yourself will 
not complain that undue time is being 
taken up over the consideration of these 
matters. 

Chairman,] That is quite understood. 

Sir N, N, Sircar. 

,,7465. Now is it correct that the total 
number of seats for the Bengal Legis- 
lature is 250 (I am talking of the Lower 
House), ^d out of it 31 seats cannot be 
touched either by Hindus or by Muslims, 
25 for Europeans, 4 Anglo-Iudiaas and 2 
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for Indian Christians. Is that not so f 
— ^Yes. 

7466. And I think you Tvill agree that 
31 seats out of 250 are taken up by 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian 
Christians, who between themselves, the 
three together form less than i per cent, 
of the population and take up 31 seats. 
1 am not complaining at all, but is it the 
fact f — Put numerically, it is the fact, 
but Sir Nripendra Sircar has just ad- 
mitted it is not principally the numerical 
fact that we have taken into account. 

7467. No. I have made it perfectly 
clear that I am not complaining about 
ii ; I only T^ant to get the facts put in 
a very short form 'before the Committee. 
Is it the fact that if the 199 ordinary 
seats, those of the seats which are to be 
divided between the general and the 
Muslims, are divided' according to^ the 
ratio of the adult population which I 
have quoted to you, that then the result 
would be 103 Muslims seats and 96 general 
seats ? — If they were divided in accord- 
ance with the adult population figure, 
did you say ? 

7468. Yes 9 — 103 and 96 ; I t h i nk that 
is so. 

7469. If they are divided according to 
the total population ratio, which your 
officers have agreed is 64.9 to 48, then 
there should be 109 Muslim seats and 
90 general seats 9 — ^Yes. 

‘ 7470. What has been awarded is 119 
plus such seats as they can get out of 
me 20 special seats. What has been 
awarded to the Muslims is 119 seats plus 
such seats as they can get out of the 20 
special seats 9 — ^Yes. 

7471. May I draw your attention to the 
Volume which you have been kind enough 
to distribute to Members of the Com- 
mittee and the Delegates, ^ ^ Despatches 
from Provincial Governments in India 
containing proposals for Constitutional 
Eeform.^' I am drawing your attention 
to page 59 of Command 3712 9 — ^What I 
am not quite clear about is, it is the 
opinions of the Provincial Governments, 
on what 9 

7472. On the Statutory Commission. 

If you would be so good as to look further 
on page 59, I am putting it as shortly 
^ possible, the European Members of the 
Bengal Government say this : After 

careful consideration of rival schemes. 


they have come to the conclusion that 
representation on the basis of population 
is the fairest method of distributing the 
seats in the general constituencies 
between the Muhammadans and non- 
Muhammadans, and they consider that 
any weightage which is to be given to the 
non-Muhammadans in respect of wealth, 
education or position, should be allowed 
for in the special and not in the general 
constituencies.^ ' If this opinion had been 
followed, what was considered to be fair 
by the European Members of the Bengal 
Government, then the 20 special seats 
would be left" to take their own course, 
being liable to be captured by the Hindus, 
but the other 199 seats would be divided 
according to the population basis. I 
want to know, have you followed that 
principle in the communal decision 9 — 
am not going to argue about the com- 
munal decision at all. I have made my 
position quite clear in the Memorandum. 
We did not wish to make the decision j 
it was forced upon us by all the com- 
munities in India ; we did it with great 
reluctance. We took into account, of 
course, the Eeport of the Statutory Com- 
mission ; we took into account every con- 
ceivable other kind of investigation and 
we had in every case the very full reports 
fTOm the Provincial Governments. 

7473. May I take up that point before 
the Committee 9 Is it not the fact that 
you have been forced to make the decision 
because the parties could not agree in 
spite of their endeavours to settle the 
dispute 9 — ^Yes. 

7474. And is it not the fact that when 
from the Delhi Consultative Committee 
the telegram was sent to the Government 
to come to a decision in the Proceeding®, 
it was made perfectly clear, particularly 
by the Muslim Members, that there is no 
question of arbitration, no question of 
award, and the matter will be open to 
challenge, if the decision went against 
any particular party. Was not that the 
position 9 — 1 am not sure whether any 
community ever said they will accept the 
decision or not when it was given. What 
I am quite sure about is that the com- 
munities failed to agree amongst them- 
selves, and they then made it clear that 
the Government must give a decision. 
That decision we have given. 

7475. I quite agree there ; I will not 
pursue that point. There has been a 
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Government decision — ^that I realise — 
but would it be correct to say, that so 
far as this Conamittee is concerned, it 
is quite open to them to inquire whether 
an injustice has been done to a com- 
munity in Bengal % — I could not in any 
way restrict the activities of the Com- 
mittee. I shall take no part in those 
discussions at all, nor will any Member 
of the Government. 

7476. Do I understand your position 

to be this : you were compelled to a 
decision. When I say you, Sir Samuel, 
I mean the British Goveimment. 5?he 
British Government was dompelicd to 
give a decision, because the parties 
could not agree, and in that decision 
they stated : This is our final deci- 

sion, so far as we are coneernod. We 
cannot allow the Conferences to be held 
up, because you are fighting between 
yourselves ? — Yes. 

7477. Having done that, you have 
carried out your undertaking and pnt 
that decision as part of the White 
Paper proposals 9 — ^Yes. 

7478. When it has become a part of 
the White Paper proposals, these White 
Paper proposals, whether they are the 
result of complete agreement between 
parties or substantial agreement 
between parties, or because yon had to 
come to some decision because .they hope- 
lessly failed to agree, for the puiposes 
of this Committee and for the purposes 
of Parliament do they not stand on the 
same footing. They are proposals, 
every word of them being a proposal in 
the White Paper ? — They arc proposals 
that di£er in this respect from the other 
proposals in the White Paper, namely, 
that upon those proposals the Govern- 
ment have said their last word. 

7479. I quite appreciate chat ro far 
as the Government is concerned, this 
is the last word. They cannot saj : 

Wo are going hack upon the deci- 
sion.’^ I am not looking at the Goveni- 
ment point of view. I am looking at 
the point of view of a partv wlio is 
applying for justice to the Joint Com- 
mittee and to Parliament. com- 

munal decision is part and parcel of the 
White Paper proposals, like others ? — 1 
have just drawn attention to the fact 
in which it differs from the other pro- 
posals. 

7480. I cannot argue further with 
you, Sir Samuel Hoare. The difference 


is so far as the Government is concern- 
ed. W'hat is the difference, if you are 
pleased to answer it — ^if not, you will 
not, so far as the Joint Committee and 
Parliament are concerned, because in 
the one case you had to come to . a 
decision because parties failed to agree, 
and, in another case, you came to a 
decision because parties substantially 
agreed ? — think that is essentially a 
question that the Committee must 
decide. My own view is that it does 
differ substantially from the other ques- 
tions in the White Paper, first of all, 
because the Government has said its 
last word upon these proposals ; second- 
ly, my own view, for, what it is w<3:rth, 
is that if we reopen it here, this C9m- 
mittee will never conj^e to an end, and 
there will never be any Constitufciorml 
proposals for India at all. 

7481. May I deal with that bogey, 

that this Committee will never come to 
an end ? If I put up this proposition 
for you for your consideration perhaps 
you will change your answer. I am 
limiting myself to Bengal. >So far as 
the Bengal proposals are concerned, as 
they are to be found on page 93 of the 
White Paper proposals, supposing the 
Committee is not asked to disturb any 
of the questions decided, for instance, 
what you say is the principal question, 
whether there is going to be a special 
electorate for certain communilios : the 
number of seats given to Labour, the 
number of seats given to the Univer- 
sities, to landholders, to Europeans, to 
Anglo-Indians, to Chris liai is, and 
various other things which are decided. 
One party appeals to the Joint Com- 
mittee in this way. It say? : Keep 

all of them. We do not want t») dis- 
turb anything ; but there is no reason 
why, while you are dividing the ordi- 
nary seats between the Hindus §nd 
Muhammadans, you would not spare five 
minutes of your time to work out the 
proper quotas 1 — ^My o(wn view i» 
that if the Committee wishes to rc-open 
this aspect of the problem they will re- 
open the whole of the communal ques- 
tion, and that is quite impossible in 
practice to re-open the questions on the 
lines suggested by Sir N. N". Sircar. 

7482. Will you be pleased to state 
why it is impossible, if the other ques- 
tions are not open, and If you do not go 
into the question of the number of 
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Labour seats that are wanted ? — am 
pretty sure — do not know whctber the 
Indian Delegates will support me in this 
view — we said that the communal 
position was open for discussion wc 
should either talk about nothing else 
for the rest of our deliberatioixs here, or 
three out of four of the Indian Dele- 
gates would say that they coirld not go 
on discussing anything at all until the 
communal decision had been given once 
again. 

7483. May I point out to Sir Samuel 
that in spite of that (I am not sug- 
gesting the whole of the communal 
award should be re-opened and that 
these matters should be discussed (‘Ud- 
lessly before the Committee and that 
their time should be taken upj as a 
matter of fact you are actually examin- 
ing witnesses on these questions, are you 
not ? — ^To some extent we a^’e. My own, 
view would have been that it would* 
have been better not even to go to that 
extent, but there were certain distin- 
guished Indian gentlemen over here, 
and I think there was a good deal to 
be said for letting them come and make 
their case, even though it is accepted 
anyhow by the Governiueiit that the 
communal decision is not, at any rate 
so far as they are concerned, open for 
discussion. 

7484. I quite appreciate the Govern- 
ment position, as I have said more than 
once, but there would be no sense in 
inviting witnesses to come h^re for the 
purpose of agreeing if it has been 
settled already that this question is not 
to be gone into at all ? — I am gmng 
my view as the Secretary of State for 
India. What view the Conftnittee take 
ultimately about it is for the Com- 
mittee to decide. I will give the Com- 
mittee what advice I can upon the sub- 
ject, and my advice will be against re- 
opening the question ; but it is for 
them to decide whether they will take 
that advice or not. 

7485. I shall ask you one more ques- 
tion about the ratio, and I then come 
to another question. Having regard to 
the figures which you have been 
good enough to admit (I am not going 
to repeat the figures of percentages and 
so on over again) there is no doubt bn 
those figures that pne Community has 
got sixteen seats more than their pro- 
L106KO 


portion of the population or any other 
consideration would justify ? — ^I should 
not admit that conclusion afc all. 

7486. I will not argue with you, Sir 
Samuel Hoare, but I thought that 
followed from your last answer, w^hen 
you said, according to the proportion of 
XKipulatioii, taking even the total popu- 
lation, not the adult population, there 
should be 90 general seats and 109 
Muslim seats ? — ^It was a consideration 
to be taken into account. I do not say 
it was the only consideration. We had 
to take many considerations into ac- 
count and that was not the only one we 
took into account. 

7487. May I point out that every epn- 
sideration which has been shown in the 
other eases has been denied to tbe 
Hindus 9 Take, for instance, the re- 
presentation of European seats. I am 
not suggesting, as Mr. Ghuznavi has 
done in his note, that this is the widest 
weightage known in the world, and so 
on. I am accepting that their position 
in commerce and industry may justify 
31 seats. The Government of Ben,gal 
suggested something should be done for 
the Hindu community. Never mind : 
let that go ; you have not taken that 
into consideration at all. Have you, in 
connection with the Hindu ratio, taken 
any items into consideration, except 
population 9 — I am not prepared to go 
into the detailed reasons that have 
made us give this decision : It was 
made quite clear, when the communi- 
ties themselves failed to agree, that 
the Government was to be given a free , 
hand to take what decision it thought 
fair. It was always assumed that the 
decision would then pass to us, and 
we must be left completely free to take 
what decision we thought fair. I think 
every member of the two early Roqnd 
Table Conferences accepted that deci- 
sion. We did not want to give this 
decision. All I can say is that there 
was no part of the communal decision 
that caused us greater anxiety or over 
which we took more meticulous care 
than tHe question of Bengal. Eor days 
and weeks we investigated every aspect 
of the problem, and after this very long 
investigation, in which we were in con- 
stant touch with the Governor and the 
Government of Bengal and the Govern- 
ment of India, we came to the view that 
our decision was a fair one. 

17 
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, 7488. May I get some facts before the 
Committee. I am not putting any argu- 
ment ; I only want to put some facts so 
that the Committee can get them 
in a short compass. The com- 
munal decision is dated the 17ih August, 
1932 ? — ^August 16th. 

7489. In my copy it is the 17lh. One 
^day does not matter. Under ihis 
award or decision the net result of that 
was, as regards the depressed classes, 
that they would vote in the general con- 
stituencies, and their number of seats 
Avould be 10, and the arrangement would 
<iome to an end after 20 years. To put 
it very shortlv that was the decision ? — 
Yes. 

7490. The other date is the 18th 
August, 1932. That is the date on 
which Mahatma Gandhi wrote his letter 
to the Prime Minister — (I am quoting 
'the words) — ^threatening a fast and 
saying : This fast will cease if the 
British Government will revise their 
decision and withdraw their scheme of 
representation for the depressed class- 
es.’' Mahatma Gandhi wu'ote this 
letter to the Prime Minister threat^- 
ihg a fast and these consequences. 
Does that date agree with yonr informa- 
tion ? — I have not got the . dates here. 
I take it the dates are accurate. 

7491. Will the Secretary of State ac- 
cept this course ? May I put all these 
dates in my questions, and, if there is 
anjr mistake it can subsequently be 
pOin,ted out either by communication or 
by ’some other means ? — ^Yes. 

j 7492. I am giving the dates. On the 
18th August that letter was ’widtfceu by 
Mahatma Ghandi to the Prime Minister, 
On the 8th September, 1932, the Prime 
-Minister wrote back to Mahatma 
Gandhi pointing out that the Prime 
Minister’s scheme, that is to say, the 
communal decision, had not separated 
the depressed classes from the Hindu 
community. The point is the date ; on 
the 8th September the Prime Minister 
tried to reason with Mahatma Gandhi 
that nothing wrong had been done. On 
the 15th September, 1932, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya issued a notification 
in some of the newspapers calling a 
Conference to be held at Do Iln on the 
17th and 18th September. The invita- 
tion as it appeared in the Press was 
stated to he To a fev^ friend. 3 .” 
is the 18th September, 1932. On 


the 16th September, 1932, another an- 
nouncement was made by the same 
^ntleman, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya in ' the Press that the venue 
had been changed from Delhi to 
Bombay, and, on the 20th September, 
1932, the fast which later on was des- 
cribed as the fast unto death, began. 
On the 24th September the condition of 
Mahatma Gandhi was announced to he 
very serious, and on the 26t]i Septem- 
ber, 1932, the pact was siguod. These 
are the dates I am giving to you. You 
can subsequently either correct them or 
accept them ^ — ^Yes. 

7493. In my next question I am 
giving you some other dates, and I ^ill 
not press for an answer if you are not 
prepared with an answer just now, but 
I am only indicating my case broadly 
because I shall call witnesses on these 
points to prove these faets. The pact 
was signed at Poona on the 25t]i Septem- 
ber, 1932. In this pact there are many 
signatories. I do not nant ro road put 
all the names. There is no signatpiy 
representing the Bengal Hindus, and 
the very next day, on the 26th Septem- 
ber, 1932, at Deihi, at 11 o’clock, the 
Home Member announced the accept- 
ance of the pact by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, and he said : His Majesty’s 
Government has learned with great 
satisfaction that an agreement has been 
reached between the leaders of the 
depressed classes and the rest c)f the 
Hindu community.” That was the 
very next day it was announced in the 
Assembly. These are the dates if you 
will kindly cheek them. May I take 
it, judging by those, as also by ypiir 
answers which you were pleased to give 
yesterday, that the Government here 
was under the impression that an agree- 
ment had been reached between the 
leaders of the depressed classes and the 
rest of the Hindu community ? That 
must have been youv ^ impression ? — 
will answer yonr question when you 
have finished it. 

7494. I have finished this question ? — 
The Government, rightly or wrongly, 
have, under the terms of paragraph 4 
of their original Communal Award 
accepted the Poona Pact as an .Ml- 
India agreement betweeji the parties 
concerned, that is to say, between the 
depressed classes and other Hindus. 
Everyone in publie life in India must 
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have known that the ns^otiatioiis from 
which the Poona Pact emerged were in 
progress, and it was to be presinn^ 
that any interested parties would t|[ke 
steps to secure that their views were 
not overlooked. It is perhaps 
not without significance (and 1 would 
draw the attention of the Committee to 
this fact) that no protest from Bengal 
seems to have come for n considerable 
time after the announcement of the 
Pact. Indeed, during the course of the 
discussions we received scores of tele- 
grams in favour of the Pact ; not' a 
telegram against it, and, amongst those 
scores of telegrams, I remember ofi- 
hand a telegram from a very distin- 
guished Hindu in Bengal, Sir Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. I do not know when pro- 
tests first began to be made in Bengal, 
and I cannot trace that any representa- 
tions were made to His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment until something like three 
months after their acceptance of the 
Poona Pact. The Government express- 
es no opinion on the merits of the Pact 
in relation to Bengal. They wonld,'of 
course, be peifeetly ready to accept any 
modification in respeot of Bengal 
reached by mutual agreement between 
the parties concerned, but the Govern- 
ment, as a Government, is precluded by 
the terms of its original communal 
awmrd, from itself taking part in any 
negotiations towards that end. 

Mr, M, JR, Jayaher, 

74&5. What was the nafcare of the 
Megram sent by Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore ? Did he approve of the Pact ? 
— Urging the Government to accept the 
Pact. 

Sir Tej JBdhdduf Sdpru,^ ^l^-y I, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, tell you and the 
Committee one thing with regard to this 
matter ? Both Mr. Jayaker and * I 
happened to be in Poona for about four 
or five days during the progress of 
these negotiations. I have a very dis- 
tinct recollection that telegrams were 
received from Bengali Hindus. I, per- 
sonally, received a telegram from two 
or three important Bengali Hindus. I 
have not got those telegrams here, but 
I will further add that Sir Rabindra- 
nath did pay a visit to Mr. Gandhi’ in 
jail at the time, or shortly after the 
opening of the fast. That is my recol- 
lection. I am speaking subject to cor- 
rection. 

Iil06RO 


Sir JSdri Singh Gour.J He did. 

Sir Tej Bdhadur Sdpru,'\ There was 
some sort of ceremony held. I left 
Poona immediately after the signing of 
the Pact ; all this happened after I. 
left. Probably, Mr. Jayaker was there, 
and he will be able to make a statement, 

Mr. M, JR. Jaydker.l I was not there* 
when Sir Rabindranath Tagore called ; 

1 was not present in Poona. 

Sir iV. N, Sircar, . 

7496. Is Sir Samuel Hoare aware 
that Sir Rabindranath Tagore is a 
Brahmin f — I take it from Sir Nri- 
pendra Sircar that that is so. The in- 
disputable fact, however, is that for 
many weeks we received almost coipit- 
less telegrams and letters Crom India 
urging the acceptance of the Pact tnid 
not a single protest against it. 

7497. I will not go into minute details, 
because I am waiting for evidence _ to 
be called upon this point, Init have you 
scrutinised those telegrams ? Whether 
they were all coming from Congress 
people ? — ^They were all coming from 
Hindus, and I would not for a moment 
accept the suggestion that tb-ey came 
exclusively from Congress Hindus. , j 

7498. AlS regards the sufficient pro- 
test not having been made at or about 
the time and telegrams coming ' from 
some people, may I put this situation 'to 
you, that when Mahatma Gandhi utter- 
ed that threat, it was not a question 
merely of a large section of the Iffindus 
being ground down. Is it not riglif to 
say that that was the position also, of 
^is Majesty Government? — ^That 
never entered into our minds at all. i 

7499. Let me put it to you, if it- 
strikes you now in that way. When he 
said : “ 1 am going to fast mysel;f to- 
death unless the British Government 
do this, that, and the other you did 
not point out to him section 508 of the 
Indian Penal Code and say : This^ is 
a crime, but we propose noAv to let you 
out^ of jail.'^ Was not that His 
Majesty’s Government’s understanding 
also, because of overriding considera'» 
tions, because if the man had been 
allowed, to carry out his fast, tremend- 
ous consequences might have arisen. 
Therefore, you not merely acquiesced 
in what was an offence under the Indian 
Penal Code, but your offer was that a 

^2 ■ 
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man wIlo ought to be kept in jail _for 
other reasons^ should now come put 
into the open. I am putting to you 
this ? — Sir Nripetidia Sircar can rest 
8,ssured that we did not in any way act 
under any sort of threat or in any at- 
mosphere of emergency. The only 
aspect of the question to which we lop>k- 
ed was this : Was the agroemciii reach- 
ed an agreement such as we had (con- 
templated under the communal deci- 
sion, judged by all the evidence that was 
available to us ? Then, and for many 
weeks subsequently, it seemed to us 
quite conclusive that it wa^ such an 
agreement. 

7500. I think you are aware that a 
representation was made to the Prime 
Minister by a letter from me in Decem- 
ber, 1932, enclosing certain telegrams 
which had come here in ITovember from 
members of the Benga] Council ? — 
am aware that Sir Nripendra Sircar has 
taken a very close interest in the ques- 
tion from start to finish. 

Sir N, Sircar,] I sent that leiloi ou 
to the Prime Minister as requested by 
the Members of the Council, and you 
will find that before I *;eut to the 
I'rime Minister this telegram of pro- 
test from the 25 Members of the 
Bengal Council, that Bengal are pot 
represented, and so on, it was shown 
to Dr. Ambedkar, Who sent a tele- 
gram to Bomba,y to find out what 
their reply to this telegram was." I 
thought it fair to show it fo liim, that 
he could get his version from Bombay, 
and this the reply which he got. 

Dr^ J5. A,mbedkar,} I am sure I did 
not (jb anything of the sort, if Sir 
Nripendra Sircar will foigive me. Sir*^ 
Nripendra Sircar represented that h? 
showed to me a certain teJogiam and 
ashed *me to get certaqi irxformation 
about it from Bombay. I did not do 
anything of the sort. 

Sir N. N. Sircar,] I have got the copy 
which was handed over to me by l^r. 
Ambedkar, and I will read to vo\i the 
reply wipeh he got. 

Dr. B, B, jimh&dkar.] It is npt a 
reply ; it is an independent telegram 
sept to m&. 

Sir N. Sircar.] The point is the 
of the telegram, which said that 
Bepgal Hindus are bound by reason 
Ox their default in not appearing at 


Bombay, that is to say, it wus put on 
the ground that we were bound because 
we had not taken part ju the Pact. 1 
think you must have found that in the 
telegrams that were sent to the Prime 
Minister. 

Wttness.] I think it is very unfortu- 
nate that those telegrams were only sent 
in December, and were not sent when the 
negotiations were actually in progress. 

7501-2. The telegram was in Novem- 
ber. It was sent in December, because I 
was waiting for the replies, and so on, 
and the Bengal Council met for the first 
time after these negotiations in Novem- 
ber. As soon as they met, 25 members 
sent this telegram, or repre sent *i bio d, to 
the Prime Minister. I only wanted to 
point out to you that whatever mt^y be 
said, it has been the ea&e that Bengal 
has gone by default. The ease cf Bengal 
has never been made, even in that tele- 
gram. Now the next matter to which 1 
draw your attention is a very short one. 
Does Sir Samuel Hoare agree with the 
view that the situation which has been 
created as the result of the Poona Pact 
and the communal decision, will lead to 
very terrible and serious consequences in 
Bengal ? — ^No, I do not think 1 do. 

7503. Is it your opinion that if the 
vastly preponderating majority of seat^ 
of the Muhammadans, 119 seats, are re- 
duced by 10 or 12 seats, that will lead 
to terrible consequences in Bengal ? — ^I 
do not accept the phrase, vastly pre- 
ponderating majority nor do I think 
that the result will be disastrous. 

7504. I am now going io another j^oint 
altogether for certain infoiinaiion ; I 
think I gave notice of this to your office 
as well, Sir Samuel. Withoat going into 
details, you may remember that when 
Mr. James, of the European Association, 
was in the Witness box, and also Sir 
Edward Benthall, they said that there 
was a general feeling of nervousn(*ss in 
Bengal about the large expansion of the 
franchise and the large number of sf'ats 
allpcat^d to Bengal. In connection with 
fhat, I put a query, or rather asked the 
India Office to supply you with certain 
information, and my question is this : In 
Bengal the recommendation of the 
Lothian Committee has been to en- 
franchise 16 per cent, of the total 
population against 7i per cent.i the 
maximum recommended by rhe Govern- 
ment of Bengal, and 10 per cent, re- 
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eommeixded the Bengfal Provincial 
Committee which acted in connection 
with the Lothian Committee. The in- 
formation I want is this : I am jiot talk- 
ing of the question of ratio, that is quite 
a separate chapter altogether but assum- 
ing that the number of seats is reduced 
to 200 from 250, and the franchise is 
accepted at 10 per cent, as recommended 
by the Bengal Provincial Comiaittoe, as 
against 16 per cent, recommended by 
the Franchise Committee, what will be 
the difference in expense 1 I want only 
a rough estimate, if that is possible J — 
The only figure that I have is an esti- 
mate from the Bengal Government of the 
additional annual expenditure on the 
Legislature, if the White Paper propo- 
sals are adopted. That estimate is If 
lakhs per annum recurring, with capital 
expenditure of 6^ lakhs on fresh accom- 
modation for the Upper Chamber. It is 
not stated how much of the reeuriing 
cost is due to the Second Chamber. The 
additional cost of each general election, 
taking the White Paper franchise, vhich 
would yield 15 per cent, of the popula- 
tion, is given as 11 lakhs. I cannot give 
any very accurate answers to these ques- 
tions, but it would appear tliat, roughly 
speaking, the saving, if no Second Cbam- 
b^^r were estabiish*ed, and the Lower 
Chamber were 200 instead of 250, would 
be something like 1 to li lakhs a 
year, with a saving in capital expendi- 
ture of lakhs, £ind that the 

reduction in the electorate ^vould 
save an approximate sum of from 1 to 
Ij lakhs a year, assuming on the average 
a general election to be held every three 
years. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

7505. Five years ? — W o were assuming 
three years. We were assuming that we 
had better take^a very conservative esti- 
mate. 

Sir iV. i7. Sircar, 

7506. From your answer, T gather that 
it is not possible for you to S‘iy what 
is going to be- the estimated cost of the 
Second Chamber only as provided for in 
the White Paper ? — I have not got any 
figure available. If I can get at a more 
accurate figure, I will let Sir N’ripendra 
Sircar have it. 

7507. Now another question is this; I 
think it will be the last T shall ask you, 


Sir Samuel. You may lem ember when 
I put to Mr. Villiers that if the number 
is reduced to 200 from 250 — I am talk- 
ing of the number of seats, and again I 
am not going into the question of latio 
on this part of the ease— -he said there 
would be no further difficulty iu che 
matter of getting representation of all 
the interests involved in Bt3ngiii, of the 
Muhammadans, the fliudus, the 
Depressed Classes, and so on. Have you 
any definite views on the matter Do 
you think there will be any dififlciTlty ? 
Is there any necessity for this number 
of 260 ? — ^I do not think I should go. so 
far as to say that any ])articular num- 
ber is verbally inspired. WJiat I can 
say is that taking into account the very 
many interests in Bengal, and taking 
into account also the problem of the 
communities, 250 seemed to us to be a 
good number. I will not put it higher 
than that. 

7508. I think I take your answer to 
mean that you are not In tJie position 
definitely to differ from Mr. Tilllers's 
opinion that 200 might do would 
neither differ from it, nor would T agree 
with it. These problems of representa- 
tion in Bengal are so eompHealed and 
so controversial that I would rather not 
express an opinion. 

7509. My last question will be this : 
Do you think there is any objection — I 
gather you have no objection from your 
last answer — or would you think it ad- 
visable to have an inquiry into this 
matter as to whether there is really any 
necessity for 250 members ? — Off-hand, I 
should hesitate to support a special in- 
quiry of that kind anywhere. 1 think 
it would immediately open the floodgates 
to inquiries all over India, After a)], 
we have made this recommendation as 
the result of two or three years of dis- 
cussions of this and cognate questions. 

Sir N. N, Sircar.'] That is all T ask, 
thank you. 

Dr. B. B. Ambedhar.] My Lord Chair- 
man, may I have your atleiiKon for a 
moment to make a very brief statement 
with regard to a question or two that 
was put by Sir Nripendra Sircar, in view 
of the fact that he may not be here 
when my turn comes ? Sir Nripendra 
Sircar said that he got a lelegram during 
the course of the Third Bound Table 
Conference last year and that he showed 
it to me and that I made inquiries ^yith 
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^•egard to that telegram, and that I got 
a certain telegram in reply to that. The 
point that I would like to make oi»^ar so 
that Sir Nripendra may have an c 3 )por- 
tunity to correct me if I am misstating 
anything is this : The telegram ^i^hich I 
got was not a telegram in reply tu any 
inquiry that I made. 

Sir N, N, Sircar, \ I may cut tiie 
matter short. 

Dr. B. B. Ambedkar,’] I just want to 
Say a word. 

Chairman,] Please let Dr. Ambedkar 
make his statement. 

Dr. B, B, Ambedkar,] The telegram to 
Sir ISTripendra Sircar was published in 
the Indian papers and when the mem- 
bers of the Anti-Untouchability Board 
that was established i>y ^Mahatma 
.Gandhi after his fast was over learned 
that this telegram was sent to Sir 
Nripendra Sircar protesting against the 
Poona Pact, they, of their own accord, 
sent me the telegram to which Sir Nri- 
pendra Sircar has made reference. 
It was not in reply to any inquiry, that 
1 made. The next point I want to bring 
to the notice of the Committee is that 
jvhen Sir Nripendra Sircar showed me 
the telegram he got from his Bengal 
friends protesting against the Poona 
Pact, he told me that all be was going 
to do was to send that telegram to 
the Prime Minister, without any 
'comment, for his information. On "the 
day before he left he very kindly sent 
me a copy of the loiter which 
be addressed to the Prime Minister. 
In that letter I found iliat Sir 
Nripendra Sircar had 'not only for- 
warded the letter to the Prime Minis- 
ter, but had urged upon the Prime 
Minister to make an inquiry as to whe- 
ther the Bengal caste Hindus were repre- 
sented at the time when the Poona Pact 
was settled. In view of ihat I also im- 
mediately wrote a letter to the Prime 
Minister, a copy of which T shall present 
to the Committee when my turn comes, in 
which I also forwarded the telegrams 
which I had received, and I also stated 
that the fact mentioned in the telegram 
that the Bengal ^easte Hindus were n()t 
req^r^senteds when hhe Poona Pact ^ was 
niade was not correct to my knowledge, 
because I knew, as a fac:;, that several 
^embers from the 'BcJo^al caste Hindus 
were present when the Pact was made, 
that they had ha(i conver^a Lions with 


me and had pressed me to eorne to ter jus. 
That is all I want to say at this stage. 

Sir Akbar Hydari, 

7510. I want to ask very few questions 
regarding the Legislature. Two hundred 
membeis for the Upper House aud 300 
for the Lower House was a com\)r<)mi&e 
i cached at the Second Bound Table Con- 
ference. Would you agree that this 
compromise was in the luiturc of a 
balance struck as between those who were 
in favour of a small Federal Legislature 
and those to whom numbers were com- 
paratively unimportant ? — ^I think that 
was generally the ease. Sir Akbar will 
remember that at the first two Bound 
Table Conferences there was a protract- 
ed discussion about the numbers for the 
Legislature. Some wanted to keep the 
numbers very low. I remember the pro- 
posal was made that the numbers should 
not exceed 100 for the Upper Chamber 
and 200 for the Lower Chamber. On the 
other hand, other members of the Con- 
ference proposed numbers I think, as 
high as 500 or 600 for the Lowei* Federal 
Chamber, and the number that Sir 
Akbar has just mentioned was at that 
time regarded as something iu the 
nature of. a compromise between those 
two points of view. 

7511. Then came the Lothian Com- 
mittee who recommended an Upper 
House in which British Indian seats 
would have numbered 200, and a Lower 
House in which British India would have 
had 300, or, if the States^ quota were 
added, a Legislature of 300 in the TTpper 
and 450 in the Lower House. Would 
you agree that the numbers recommend- 
ed in the White Paper are, in their 
turn, a balance struck between the 
compromise arrived at^ at the Second 
Round Table Conference and the re- 
commendations of the Lothian Com- 
mittee ? — ^I do not think I would agree 
that it was a compromise bet\\ een 'the 
two points of view. Our figures rather 
were founded upon the need, first of all, 
of meeting the wishes of many of the 
States who felt that their interests 
might- he ignored in much smaller 
Chambers, and, secondly, with a view 
to ensuring a reasonable repr^?- 
sentation of British India^ assuming the 
general basis of Lhe Lothian Report, 
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7512. Was not tlie general basis of 
the Lothian Report which led them to 
prefer direct to indirect election and to 
increase the number of both Houses so 
considerably beyond what had been 
agreed to at the Second Round Table 
Conference a desire to enable the ariem- 
bers of the Federal Legislature lo estab- 
lish effective contact with their con- 
stituents ? — ^Perhaps Lord Lothian 
would answer the question from the 
point of view of his Committee. I cer- 
tainly admit that the problem of direct 
and indirect election must have a 
direct bearing and always hab had a 
direct bearing upon the size of the 
Chambers in the Federal Centre ; but 
perhaps Lord Lothian would amplify 
that answer because the point ' is 
directed mainly to him. 

Marquess of I can nnsver it 

in two words. In the first place, the 
Franchise Committee recommended no 
alteration in the Upper House. They 
accepted the figures of the Second 
Round Table Conference. As regai ds 
the Assembly, when they came tq 
examine the figure of 300 which was 
proposed by the Second Round Table 
Conference for the Lower Houae they 
were impressed by the fact that 200 
seats of those only would be allotted to 
British India, that a certain number 
of those seats would go to special 
interests, and therefore that the num- 
ber of seats left for general constitu- 
encies, especially under a Communal 
Award, would inevitably involvv^ very 
large constituencies from the point of 
view of area and numbers. They ther«^- 
fore thought, in point of view of dimi- 
nishing the dificulty of maintaining 
contact between the member and his 
electorate, it was desirable thrt the 
number of seats for the Lowej’ House 
in British India should be raised from 
200 to 300. 

Sir Akbar Hydari,] May I ask Lord 
Lothian whether the numbers in the 
Upper House were not raised by his 
Committee to 300 from the 200 pre- 
viously agreed ? 

Marquess of Lothian,] Here are the 
actual words of our recommeiidation, 
on page 163, paragraph 400 of the 
Franchise. Committee Report : So 

far, therefore, as the Senate is con- 
cerned there is little for us to say. Wo 


recommend no increase in the niunbevs 
cf the Senate, both because an upper 
house should be a smaller and more 
compact body than the lower and be- 
cause the present quota allotted to the 
provinces is as large as can conve- 
iiently be elected by the legiblature-?, if 
their own members are not to be liable 
to undue depletion.^' 

Sir Akbar Hydari,] As soon as you re- 
commended 450 for the Lower House, 
tlien,^ taking into account the whole 
structure of the Federal Legislature and 
the relations between the two Hoilses, 
was it not inevitable that that would 
lead to an increase in the strength of the 
Upper House; and it was that considera- 
tion which led His Majesty's Govern- 
ment, in the White Paper, to increase 
the number of seats in the Upper House. 

Marquess of Lothian,] May I refer Sir 
Akbar to the last sentence of paragraph 
396, page 161 : Moreover, we recognize 
that in framing our proposals we are 
thinking of British India ^one, and that 
before final decisions are taken regarding 
the federal li^islature, further discussion 
between the representatives of the Indian 
States and of British India as well as of 
the British Government, will have to 
take place " ? I think the figures in the 
White Paper are the result of those 
further discussions. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

7513. Is not it clear that if certain 
questions are to be settled by a Joint 
Session, if you increase the numbers in 
the Lower House, you must increase the 
n ambers in the Upper House in order 
to maintain the original proportion 
between the two in the Joint Session f — 
That, my Lord Chairman, is one of the 
reasons that made us make this pro- 
posal. It is not the only reason. The 
other reason was the strong feeling 
amongst a substantial number of the 
States for a sufficient number that would 
enable a good many of them to have 
direct individual representation in the 
Upper House. 

Sir Akbar Hydari,] I will turn again 
to the other question : Coming to Lord 
Lothian's statement, was it not that in 
tie construction of the Federal Legisla- 
ture the representatives of .the, States 
should, have been, consulted by ' the 
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I/otliian Committee or tke Lothian Com- 
mittee should have left that matter 
separately for consideration before they 
gave the imprimator of an expert com- 
mittee like that to certain numbers for 
British India which would ^ inevitably 
lead to any ease for the consideration ol 
that question being prejudiced thereby ? 

Marquess of Lothian I can only 
answer by referring to the Letter of 
Instructions to the Indian Franchise 
Committee** : “ To your Committee His 
Majesty's Government will look for com- 
plete and detailed proposals on which to 
base the revision of the franchise, and 
the arrangement of constituencies for 
the new legislatures, central and pro- 
vincial, which are to form part of the 
constitution envisaged in the statement 
to which I have referred.'^ Which was 
the Prime Minister's statement to Parlia- 
ment. "And since upon these detailed 
pioposals must largely depend the size 
and actual composition of the Legisla- 
tures, His Majesty's Government hope 
tliat your Committee will be in a position, 
in due course, so to frame their proposals 
as to present a complete and detailed 
scheme for the composition of each of the 
Provincial Legislatures and of the 
Federal Legislature." I think that is 
all that is relevant, and it was in the 
light of that that we proceeded. As I 
pointed out to Sir Akbar, we were con- 
sidering definitely *only the British 
Indian aspect and these other, matters 
would have to be a matter of negotiation 
between the Indian States, British India 
and His Majesty's Government later on. 

Sir AM>a^ Mydari. . 

751A At any rate, it was recognized 
toefc one of the principal reasons for the 
Lothian Committee going and recom- 
mending these numbers was in order to 
establish effective contact with their con- 
atituencies, a consideration with regard to 
which the First Round Table Conference 
had given very great attention, and they 
record the matter as follows in paragraph 
an of the First Round Table Report : 
"The trend of opinion as to the size of 
the Lower jC'hapiber was that it should 
consist of approximately 300 members 
thus providing roughly one representative 
for ^ each million of the inhabitants of 
India. On the other hand^ the view was 
strongly expressed that the requirements 


01 efficiency w'ould not be met if the 
Chamber were to exceed 200 as a maxi- 
mum. The Sub-Committee, as a whole, 
recognized the force of these considera- 
tions and also of the desire for a 
Chamber of sufficient size to afford a 
reasonable approach to adequate repre- 
sentation of the population. But since 
no real approach to this latfer ideal 
could be secured without enlarging the 
Legislature to an undue extent, the Sub- 
Committee think that, having regard to 
the great importance which must be 
attached to efficiency of working, 250 
should be adopted as the number of seats 
to be provided in the Lower Chamber." 
Therefore, I want to submit that, really 
speaking, so far as the Lothian Com- 
mittee was concerned, it had before it 
the problem of British India, and in 
framing their recommendations for the 
strength of the British India quota, they 
had this point mainly in view. Would 
you agree, Secretary of State, that Sir 
Austen Chamberlain's questions and the 
answers thereto have shown chat this 
ideal of establishing contact would have 
been imperfectly reached even if the 
Lothian Committee recommendations as 
to size had been adopted ? — think 
certkinly if you take the conception of 
representative government that we have 
here, it would only imperfectly he applied 
in conditions such as you have mentioned. 

Mr. Bangaswami lyenger.] Would it be 
correct to say that in the case of the 
Indian States representation there would 
not be anything like the contact bet^^"een 
the member and his constituency that 
there would be between the member and 
his constituency in British India in the 
Federal Assembly 9 

Sir Akbar JELydari,] I am coming to 
that. I am not contesting it. All I 
am trying to find out is as to how these 
numbers have come to be what they are, 
and whether these numbers really satisfy 
the condition that yon had in view and, 
if they do not, whether the problem does 
not deserve re-examination and recon- 
sideration ? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.] May I put a 
supplementary question arising out of 
that ? 

Chairman.] I would rather hear the 
Secretary of State's answer to that fii'st. 

I am not quite sure what is the question 
to which I am expected to reply.^ ' 
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Sir AJcbar JSydari, 

7515. I replied to Mr. ’ Rangaswaini 
lyenger. I followed up the question by 
asking m supplement to the last ques- 
tion to you, Secretary of Stale, that 
the ideal of effective contact, which has 
been admitted to have been Ycry im- 
perfectly reached by the Lothian Com- 
mittee’s figures, would be still more im- 
perfectly reached under the figures re- 
commended in the White Paper, because 
under them the size of the constituencies 
will be even bigger than their size under 
the Lothian Scheme ? — ^You mean, Sir 
Akbar, that we have reduced the num- 
bers and, therefore, the constituencies 
become bigger ? 

7516. Yes 9 — ^That is so. 

Sir Akbar KydarL] And, therefore, the 
whole basis for increasing the number 
in order to create an effective contact is 
a basis which really has not been readied, 
and, therefore, you should seek some other 
basis for providing for that contact. 
That is all that 1 want to urge. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

7517. May I put one question to you, 
Sir Samuel 9 Is it, or is it not, a fact 
that so far as the Indian States’ repre- 
sentatives themselves are concerned, there 
has been a great divergence of opinion 
between two sections of them, one repre- 
sented by Sir Akbar Hydayi and tlie 
other represented by their Highnesses the 
Maharajah of Bikanir and the Nawab, 
whose views approximated more nearly 
to the British-Indian point of view 
on the question of the size of the 
Legislatures f — That has been one of 
the difficulties ivith which we have been 
faced, namely, to reconcile the two points 
of view ; the first, the need to have an 
efficient Legislature and a Legislature not 
too big ; secondly, the need to ensure 
such representation for the Princes as 
will make them feel that their weight is 
really being felt in the Legislature. 

7517a. And you include among them 
the Central States, too, and their point of 
view 1 — ^I am including all the various 
groups of States. 

Mr. ifef. i?. Jayakar. 

7518. May I ask, on that supplemenf ary 
question, is it not a fact that those re- 
presentatives of the States, like their 


Highnesses of Bikanir and Bhopal, who 
favoured larger Houses did so partly for 
the consideration that larger Houses will 
provide for a better representation of 
the smaller States than smaller Houses 
would ? — ^I do not think I would like to 
be drawn into giving an accoimt of what 
W'as in their Highnesses’ minds, or what 
was not : but it is true to say, that there 
were three views expressed by the re- 
presentatives of the Princes. There was 
the view for very small Chamber^ — in- 
deed, the view was expressed for only 
one small Chamber at one time ; then 
there was the view expressed by His 
Highness of Bikanir and those of the 
Princes who were working with him, for 
a moderate sized Legislature ; and there 
was a third view, I think chiefly ex- 
pressed by some of the very small States, 
for very big numbers. My own view has 
always been that we must hold the 
balance between those three points of 
view, I have also thought, and I have 
constantly expressed this view in our 
former discussions, that whatever plan 
we have for the Princes’ representation 
vdll inevitably involve grouping. It is 
quite out of the question to contemplate 
the individual representation o£ this very 
large number of big, medium, and small 
States. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

7519. It really has been a question of 
the degree to which grouping is to be 
carried ? — Exactly. 

Sir Akbar Hydari, 

7520. That is exactly the point which 
I thought might be mentioned. I have 
no desire whatsoever that the point of 
view of any one particular section of the 
States should have predominance. All 
that I feel is that it is possible, from tJie 
strong emphasis which many of those very 
States have laid upon equality of repre- 
sentation, as far as possible, along ^vith 
individuality of representation, it is a 
matter worth pursuing, if on other 
grounds you are convinced of the merits 
and necessity of small Legislatures. It 
is worth pursuing and examining whether 
from the Indian States’ point of view," 
you will not be able to get the Princes 
to agree to a smaller House, to a smaller 
quota ; if it is once felt that, on the 
one hand, what will happen will he that 
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the largrer States will have to :^ive up 
a large number of the plural voting they 
will have and that grouping will be 
inevitable ; that many of these other 
States will all get individual representa- 
tion. All that I was trying tj ask for 
was not any definite decision from the 
Secretary of State^ but what I wa-, sug- 
gesting was that if on othei groxmds 
indirect election is necessary, and on 
other grounds the smaller , Legislatures 
are necessary, then, is it not desirable 
that this question with regard tri the 
representation of the Indian Slates and 
what the large majority of the Indian 
States desire, should really roeeisre 
further examination ? — I would certainly 
say that we should have to pay very 
great attention to what any large 
majority of the Indian Prineers think 
upon the subject. 

7521. All that I submit is that 1 do not 
know whether that question and that 
issue have been placed before the Indian 
States in the way and in the manner in 
which you might be able to get a real and 
effective opinion ? — ^My own position, my 
Lord Chairman, lias always been clear in 
this matter. I have always been in 
favour of having the Legislature as small 
as ever we can make it, taking into 
account the interests that have got to be 
represented and the purposes for which it 
is required. I, myself, would welcome any 
proposals that would diminish the num- 
bers if those two prerequisite conditions 
can he justified. My difSieulty lias been 
that so far it has seemed to me to be 
almost impossible to satisfy the require- 
ments of the Princes with very small 
numtiers, and it has also seemed to me 
to be almost equally impossible to satisfy 
public opinion in British India ; but I 
say once again this morning that, upon 
grounds of abstract merit, there is a 
great deal to be said for small Chambers 
at the Federal Centre. 

Sir Memubhai N, Mehta May I also 
request that besides considering the per- 
sonal opinion 6f Sir Akbar Hydaii 

Sir Akha^r BydarL} It is not a per 
sonal opinion ; it is the opinion of many 
States. 

Sir Manuhhai Meh^a.] % will refer 
to that as a personal opinion by quoting 
from Sir Akbar Hydari^s remarks at the 
Second Round Table Conference. Besides 


that, there is a large consensus of 
opinion on behalf of the Princes which 
may also have to he heard here, if there 
is time to do it. 

Sir Akbar Bydari, 

7522. I want to make it clear that I do 
not want to pursue this subject to any 
final conclusion now. All that I was sug- 
gesting was that the question of the 
strength of the Legislature appeared to 
me to be of such fundamental .and para- 
mount importance with regard to the 
functions which it will have in being the 
Instrument of the grant of responsibility 
in the Centre and the kind of viuestions 
with which that Legislature will have io 
deal, highly technical questions, the fact 
that you will have to bring this Legisla- 
ture into relation with Provincial Legis- 
latures, the fact that the Provincial 
Legislatures will themselves be on a very 
democratic basis — all these facts lead me 
to the position that this matter of the 
strength of the Legislature is of suck 
vital importance that you cannot pay too 
great attention to it, and that there 
should be a sufficient examination, and all 
possible avenues explored of bringing 
together the various interests into some 
common agreement. What I thought 
from the answers which the Secre- 
tary of State gave was that it 
was mainly a political question, the 
urge, on the one side, of British 
India, and the urge, on the other side, 
of a large number of States, which 
led him to decide upon a number much 
larger than what we had agreed to in 
two Conferences after detailed considera- 
tion — much larger than what he himself 
thought was on abstract principlfs desir- 
able ; that it was the political considera- 
tions which led him to this conclusion", 
and what I submit is that, possibly, some 
others might interpret the political con- 
ditions in a different way, and might 
feel that, possibly, gradually, the urge 
of British India, especially through the 
Provinces, and the urge of the Indian 
States when they realised that their in- 
terests would be much better served by 
the election of representatives of ex- 
perience through groups, individual view's 
in votes, I felt that, possibly, ultimately, 
these very political considerations might 
change and lead to the demaipid for a 
smaller House ; but then it would fee ipo 
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late, because, as you all know, if you 
start from a large basis, you cannot con- 
tract, but you can always expand from a 
small basis to a larger one ; therefore, 
all that I want to submit to-day is fchat 
this is a question which still it is, I think, 
not too late to explore further, ana before 
the Committee comes to a final conclu- 
sion ? — I should like myself to hear the 
views of other representatives of the 
States before I make a comment on Sir 
Akbar Hydari’s very interesting state- 
ment. 

Sir Maniibliai Mehta, 

7523. I thought it was an exarnnation, 
not a discussion ? — People define it in dif- 
ferent ways. 

Sir Mirza M. Ismail. 

7524. I should like to say something, 
not so much with regard to the size of the 
Legislatures as with regard to tne com- 
position and character of the two Houses. 
I should like to ask the Secretary of 
State if he agrees with the view that 
the two Chambers, as suggested in the 
White Paper, are a little differentiated 
from each other in composition and there- 
fore in outlook ? — think under the 
White Paper proposals there is a definite 
difference between the two : the Lower 
Chamber elected directly by the elec- 
torate ; the Upper Chamber elected by 
the Provincial Council constituted into 
an Electoral College. I think that does 
make a definite difference between the 
two. 

7525. Both are elected Chambers, are 
they not ? — ^Yes. 

7526. So in a Federal Constitution, is 
it not necessary to have at the top repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of the 
federating units as well ? — That is cer- 
tainly one conception of a Federal Gov- 
ernment. It was the conception, I think, 
of the old German Empire, the Upper 
Chamber representing the Governments, 
the Lower Chamber either the States oi 
the Nation ; and there are strong argu- 
ments to ^be urged in favour of a pro 
|)osal of that kind. But, here again, 
when the proposal has been made that 
the Upper Chamber should be a Chamber 
representing Governments, it has found 
very little support, indeed, scarcely any 
Support. I believe I was bold enough 


once to throw out the suggestion myself ; 
1 do not think I found any support any- 
where at all. 

7527. Sir A. Hydari, I think, has 
supported the proposals f — Perhaps 1 did 
have one or two friends, but I had noi 
many. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] Perhaps you 
have more to-day. 

Sir Mirza M, Ismail, 

7628. It seems to me a proposal which 
is w'ell worth considering, because, accord- 
ing to the proposals now put forward, the 
proposals contained in the White Paper, 
the political factor is represented in both 
Houses, but we have not got the other 
and most important factor, that is, the 
Governments of the Federating units. It 
seems most desirable in a Federal Consti- 
tution that they should also be repre- 
sented. Moreover, according to the pro- 
posals in the White Paper, the Ministry 
is made responsible to both Houses. Is 
that not so ? — ^Yes. 

7529. And that is not the case, even in 
England ; the Ministry is not responsible 
to the Upper House ? — ^I do not know 
what the Noble Lords would say about 
that. I would rather not give an 
opinion. 

Mr. ZafrvMa Khan.] My Lord Chair- 
man, may I, in connection with this, 
draw the Secretary of State’s attention 
to this : His replies indicate that the 
Chamber will be of one character or the 
other. It is not so. The Upper Cham- 
ber, as visualised in the White Paper, 
will be partly composed of representa- 
tives of the Legislatures of the units, 
and, to the extent of 40 per cent., com- 
posed of the nominees of the Govern- 
ments of other units ; and the Lower 
Chamber ivill be composed to the extent 
of 66 per cent, of the representatives 
of the nation or representatives of the 
peoples of certain units, and, tb the ex- 
tent of 33 per cent., of representatives 
of the Governments of other unite, so 
it will be a kind of Legislature in which 
to a very large extent the Government 
of certain unite will be represented, and 
with regard to the rest, in the Upper 
Chamber the Legislatures of other units, 
and in the Lower Chamber the peoples* 
unite, and so you will have a ^ort of 
eomp6 of elements. 
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Sir Ahhar Mydari.] Is not what Sir 
Mirza Ismail had more in mind and what, 
at least, I had in mind with regard to 
British India, that in the matter of 
Pinance and Taxation, in order to have 
co-ordination between the different 
methods of taxation, direct and indirect 
— ^for instance, the Provinces and the 
units will have more direct taxation at 
their command, and the Centre will have 
indirect taxation ; and in regard to such 
questions as transport, which will be 
another of the main things with which 
the Central Q-overnment will have to con- 
cern itself, there will be the question of 
trunk, railways, which will be all with 
the Centre. There wdll be railways and 
roads, and other methods of transport 
which will be with the Provinces. In ail 
these questions, will it not be that the 
Provincial Governments, as Governments, 
would require to have a voice, when 
questions of this kind are taken up by 
the Federal Cabinet. It is not merely 
that you provide for the representation 
of the Legislatures, but what I believe 
Sir Mirza Ismail had in mind. What 
I had in mind certainly was that we had 
repeatedly been impressed with the 
necessity of bringing in the Provincial 
Governments and Ministers into contact 
and liaison with the Federal Govcm- 
mei^t. 

Mr. Rangasyami lyenger,] Do you 
mean that these Provincial Ministers are 
going to be present at the Federal Legis- 
lature to present the Provincial Govern- 
ment’s point of view on all subjects ? 

Rao Bahadur Sir Krishnama Chari. 

7530. They might send delegates ? — 
May I be clear about what is exactly in 
Sir Mirza^s mind ? This does not come 
up directly perhaps on questions of fran- 
chise, but it is very closely connected 
with it. Supposing the Upper Chamber 
was a Chamber of nominated Ministers, 
and the Ixjwer Chamber was a Chamber 
in which anyhow a large percentage of 
the Members would be elected, the very 
difficult problem then comes up of the 
relations between the two Chambers. 

Sir Mirza Ismail.] The Upper House 
would have to possess different functions 
altogether. It would be the Federal 
organ of the State. 


Mr. Rangaswami lyenger.] That is 
true. It would be a kind of administra- 
tive Council. 

Sir Mirza Ismail. 

7531. I have explained that in my re- 
marks at the Second Round Table Con- 
ference ? — ^It does in actual practice, 
does it not, Sir Miuza, leave a single 
Chamber in the Federal Centre to which 
the Federal Government is responsible, 
I am not now arguing whether it is a 
good plan or a bad plan, but it is single 
Chamber Government from the point of 
view of the responsibility of the Federal 
Government at the Federal Centre. 

Sir Mirza Ismail.] Not necessarily so, 
because the Federal Council would have 
an effective voice in regard to many 
matters. It would have a suspensory 
veto on laws passed by the Federal 
Assembly with which it did not agree. 
It would be a "much more effective check 
over the Lower House than th(3 present 
Upper House would be because what you 
are now devising appears to be a 
bicameral system, but in reality it would 
work as a unicameral legislature with 
the Ministry responsible to both Houses. 
It might be at loggerheads with the one 
or with the other, if not with both. You 
are exposing the Ministry to danger of 
attack from one or other House of the 
Legislature. 

Lord Iruin.] ^ay I ask Sir Mirza one 
question on this evidently important 
question. If I understand Sir Mirza ’s 
plan aright it is that the Upper Chamber 
(the Federal Council I think he calls it) 
would be composed of representatives of 
the Governments from the Provinces. 

Sir Mirza IsmaU.] The Governments 
of the Federating units. 

Lord Irwin.] The federating units. 

Sir Mirza IsmaiL] I would allow a 
certain number of State nominations. 

Lord Irwin.] I do not want to elabo- 
rate it, but it will be composed of repre- 
sentatives of Governments. 

Sir Mirza Ismail,] Yes. 

Lord Jrwin.] Therefore, so far as the 
British Indian Provinces are concerned 
presumably of Ministers. 

Sir Mirza Ismail.] Not Ministers. 
They would not go there theinselves, or 
they may not go there themselves, but 
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they would send some delegates who 
Tould be nominated. 

Lord Irwin,] That answers my ques- 
tion because the difficulty I was feeling 
TV as that it would be very difficult indeed 
for any Minister probably to be doing 
more than one job. 

Sir Mirza Ismail.] They would send 
some representatives to voice their views 
with regard to any matter which was 
coining up before the Legislature. 

Marquess of Rea&ing.] Suppose that 
the particular Ministry falls in the 
province, would it then change its nomi- 
nation ? 

Sir Mirza Ismail,] They could even 
send each Session a different man. 

Marquess of Salishury,] They would 
change. 

Sir Mirza Ismail.] They would change. 

Lord Feel,] Those nominees of the 
Ministers would be under the direct 
orders of the Ministers, and would have 
no independent judgment at all. 

Sir Mirza Ismail. 

7532. That is so, because what is 
wanted at the top of the Legislature is 
that the Federal Government should be 
ip a position to know what the Govern- 
ment of Madras, or the Punjab, or any 
other particular Government thinks on a 
matter which is before them. That is 
what is wanted. You have provided for 
a popular dement in the Lower Legisla- 
ture. You might even increase the 
number to 400, if necessary, to give ade- 
quate representation to the Princes. 
They would be satisfied, and I would go 
further and say that paradoxical as it 
may appear, the smaller the Upper Cham- 
ber the greater the satisfaction to the 
Princes. It might appear very para- 
doxical 9 — I have looked round at the 
faces of the^ other representatives. We 
shall hear with interest what they have 
to say. 

Mr. Y. TJiomhare.] I am vdry dubious. 

Marquess of Lothian,] Will the effect 
of proportional representation be this, 
that the government of a province which 
will have a majority in its own Legisla- 
ture under the responsible Government 
will, in effect, nominate its own nominees 
t( go to the Upper House ? Is hot that 


exactly the proposal of the White Paper, 
ax)art from size ? 

Sir Mirza Ismail.] 1 do not understand. 

Marquess of Lothian.] If you have a 
system of proportional representation the 
Government of the Provincial Legislature 
w ill presumably have a Government 
majority ? 

Sir M'lrza Ismail.] Yes. 

Marquess of Lothian, 

7533. And they will presumably elect 
the larger number of the nominees the 
Government wish to send to the Centre f 
You are getting what you propose under 
the system of proportional representa- 
tion 9 Sir Mirza has made these very 
interesting proposals once or twice be- 
fore, and he has circulated (I have a copy 
of it still) a very interesting Memoran- 
dum on the subject. I believe myself it 
would be a good thing if he was kind 
enough to do it, if once again he cir- 
culated his Memorandum to the mem- 
bers of the Committee. I think this 
morning if we get into a detailed dis- 
cussion about a number of alternative 
schemes we shall never finish. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] May I add one 
suggestion to the kind of thing that Lord 
Lothian has put before the Committee. 
There is this to be considered in addi- 
tion, that the White Paper proposals 
give the age of the Senate to be seveij 
years, the age of the Provincial Legisla- 
tures will be five. Would the Secretary 
ol State, when he is further considering 
this question also consider this, that the 
Senate may be a sort of permanent body, 
and whenever a local Legislature is dis- 
solved the new local Legislature should 
elect new members to the Senate, then 
tile majority in a Province will always 
be more or less reflected in the Upper 
Chamber. 

Sir Mirza Ismail.] That is a different 
principle altogether. The principle of 
the White Paper is entirely different. 

Dr. Shafa* at Ahmobd Khan.] It would 
give the same results. 

Sir Mirza Ismail.] What Lord Lothian 
said was that the Legislature which 
appoints the Government will appoint 
the members to the Upper House. Once 
these members are elected by the Legis- 
lature they cease to have any responsi- 
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bility. They can express their own 
views, and they do not go and consnlt 
the Legislature on every point which 
comes up before the Federal Government. 
Once they are elected they are independ- 
ent, but what the Federal Government 
would like to know woi^ld be the views 
of the Government of the Province. 

Dr. B. B, Ambedkar.] The Govern- 
ment of the day of the Province. 

Sir Mirza Ismail.] Of the day. 

Dr. B. B. Ambedkar.] And if there 
vrere a change of Government of the 
Province there would be a change of 
representation at the Centre ? 

Sir Mi^za Ismail.] At the Centre, If 
you want to prevent this extreme pro- 
vincialism that is already developing in 
India this seems to me to be the best 
way of doing it. You have already the 
popular element in the Lower House ; 
from the democratic standpoint there 
should be no objection to it because of 
the democratic Governments in the Pro- 
vinces. 

Dr. B. B. Ambedkar.] Send them with 
mandates to vote on a particular issue. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker.] If this scheme 
were adopted, would it not come to this, 
that although normally the life of the 
Provincial Legislature would end in five 
years and, acs Mr. Zafrulla Khan pointed 
out, the life of the Dpper House woifid 
be seven years, there must be necessarily 
one change in the personnel. 

Sir Mirza Ismail.] According to this 
White Paper scheme, but not according 
to the suggestions I am making, 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker.] Supposing the 
Provincial Legislature undergo changes 
owing to votes of no confidence being 
passed, say, in the course of five years 
three times, which is very likely in the 
earlier stages, does it not contemplate 
that there will be a change of personnel 
three times in the Upper House 

Sir Mirza IsrriaU.] They would be 
withdrawn. It is the Federal Govern- 
ment you must remember. 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker.] It means there 
would be a change of personnel three 
times in the Upper House in five years. 

Sir Mirza Ismail.] It would be a small 
House ; 50 or 60 people might be with- 
drawn, or the Government might send a 
different man for every Session of the 


Federal Council. Supposing there was a 
finance question coming up, they would 
like to send their own Finance Minister 
perhaps, or a special man to represent 
their views in that Chamber. I would 
like the Committee to consider the sug- 
gestion. I hope you will not regard it 
as impertinent on my part if I say it is 
well worth consideration. 

Lord Bankeillour.] Do you contemplate 
Joint Sessions ? 

Sir Mirza Ismail.] No Joint Sessions* 

Chairman.] Will you supply to the 
Cc-mmittee the Memorandum which the 
Secretary of State referred to ? 

Sir Mirza Ismail.] Yes. 

Rao Bahadur Sir Krishnama Chari. 

7634. I should like to put one question 
to the Secretary of State on a point 
which has not been hitherto touched. 
The White Paper does not refer to the 
position of the Advocate General in the 
Constitution. Has the Secretary of 
State in mind the appointment of an in- 
dependent authority like the Advocate 
General for the Centre. He might be 
very useful in the Legislature, and might 
fiirnish a machinery for the Governor- 
GeneraTs acts, and so on ? — ^I would like 
to look into Sir Krishnama Chari’s 
point, and I will undertake to give 
attention to it ; off-hand I have not got 
an answer. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

7635. If I may say so that would fit 
in with your examination on the Judica- 
ture, and I would ask you to look at 
Section 114 of the Government of India 
Act ? — Sir Krishnama Chari asked 
whether I would look into the question 
of the advisability of having an Ad- 
vocate General in the Federal Govern- 
ment. I have told him off-hand I could 
not give an answer to a question like 
that ; I would look into it. 

Mr. Y. Thombare. 

7636. It is now realised that the States 
attach vital importance to the question 
of their representation in the Federal 
Legislature, and it has the most intimate 
bearing on the size of the Federal 
Houses. Is it not essential i^t India’s 
own neeSs and practical conditions must 
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bo the governing factors, and is not the 
irost outstanding feature of India the 
very large number of Sovereign States 
very varying in size f — I think sub- 
stantially that is so. 

7537. Did not the Princes and the 
British Indians press vrith a view to 
secure adequate representation to the 
States and also to the divers interests in 
British India that the numbers should 
be 450 and 300 ? — There has always been 
amongst the representatives of the States 
this difference of opinion to which I re- 
ferred earlier in my evidence to-day. 

Sir Mirza IsmaiLl Would Mr. 
Thombare be satisfied if the States were 
adequately represented in the Lower 
House ? 

Mr. T. Thombare. 

7538. The States have been making a 
point of having a strong representation 
in the Upper Chamber also on account 
of the co-equal powers that they are 
aiming at in the two Houses — ^Yes. 

7539. Therefore it is essential that the 
States should have adequate representa- 
tion not only in one House but in both 
the Houses f — Yes. 

Mr. Y. Thombare*] If the numbers 
that have been proposed in the White 
Paper are reduced would not that reduce 
the representation which the Princes, 

{After a short 
Mr. Bangaswami lyenger. 

7644:. Sir Samuel Hoare, you will re- 
collect that I mentioned to you the 
matter of transitory provisions and asked 
you to give me some information as to 
the manner in which you expect these 
transitory provisions would work under 
Clause 202 of the scheme. I presume you 
received my Note on it, Sir Samuel ? — 
Yes. 

7545. The points upon which I want 
you to tell the Committee vvhat is con- 
templated by His Majesty's Government 
in the proposals are, (1) in what way do 
you expect, for instance, Provincial 
Constitutions should be brought into 
being before* the Constitution, as a whole, 
comes into being ? Is it merely a ques- 
iion of bringing the Provincial Constitu- 
tions into e^xistence with a view imme- 
diately on the basis of setting up the 


when they urged Houses of 450 and 300, 
had in view. 

Sir Akhar HydarL 

7540. Not necessarily ? — It depends 
very much upon the kind of grouping 
that you have in these Chambers. It 
certainly would obviously reduce the in- 
dividual representation, but it would 
not reduce their collective representation. 

Mr. r. Thombare. 

7541. The point is, the smaller ^ the 
Houses, there would be so much less in- 
dividual representation, and, to that ex- 
tent, a larger number of States to be 
grouped together ? — I think that must 
follow. 

7542. The Government are already 
aware that what the States are most 
anxious about is the preservation of their 
individuality in the Constitution ? — ^Yes, 

7543. A 50-50 representation in the 
Upper House is perhaps not a practical 
proposition. Therefore does not the only 
chance of many States for securing 
adequate representation lie in secaring 
comparatively larger Houses, of course, 
due regard being had to the fact that 
tliey are not unmanageable or too costly? 
— I think certainly as a general state- 
ment that is correct. The trouble, how- 
ever, is that people define those general 
statements in different ways. 

adjournment.) 

Central Constitution, for instance, by 
reason of the fact that without Provin- 
cial Legislatures you cannot get the 
Second Chamber in the Federal Legisla- 
ture into being, andu therefore, these 
transitory provisions apply only to the 
stage at which the Provincial Legisla- 
tures have got first to be elected, and 
some time must elapse before they are 
constituted, and elections take place, to 
the Federal Legi^ature. Is it only for 
that period that it is contemplated, or is 
it contemplated that it may become 
necessary to allow Provincial Constitu- 
tions to function for some time before a 
Federal Legislature may be actually con- 
stituted owing to other than Constitu- 
tional reasons That is the first ques- 
tion that I want to put to you, Sir 
Samuel ? — ^Is this your only question, 
Mr. lyenger ? 
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7546. No ; I have a niunber of ques- 
tions hereafter. If you will take the 
Note as I gave it to you, and will give 
in a general way the answer, I will be 
content, and I will pursue it later on with 
other questions ? — The question you have 
just asked is really a question that raises 
the big issue of the date when the Consti- 
tution is coming into operation, ^d in 
what way it is coming into operation. I 
am quite ready to deal with it now. I 
was rather assuming that that was 
coming up later, if Sir Tej Sapru and 
Mr. Jayaker are very much interested in 
it, I can deal with it now. 

7547. If Sir Tej is here, it will be use- 
ful. We shall leave it aside for the 
present then 9 — Tes. Take the next 
point. 

7548. Assuming that some time will 
elapse before the Local Legislatures and 
the !Federal Constitution begin to func- 
tion, you have stated here that provision 
will be made by means of temporary 
modifications m the provisions of the 
Constitution Act for continuing the ex- 
istence of the present Indian Legislar 
ture 9 — Tes. 

7549. That is the first point upon which 
I want to put a question. What do you 
m^ean by saying, continuing the existence 
of the present Indian Legislature 9 Do 
you mean that the Members of the 
Indian Legislature will have extended 
terms of their office, or do you mean that 
the existing Legislature, constituted as 
it is, will be re-elected for the purpose 
of functioning during this transitory 
period 9 — ^Mr. lyenger has been kind 
enough to send me a Memorandum of his 
views upon what is called the transitory 
period, that is to say, the period between 
the time when the Autonomous Provinces 
are set up and the time when the whole 
[Federation comes into active operation. 
Jt is clear to me from Mr. lyenger^s 
^Memorandum that either we have not 
made our point of view sufficiently clear, 
or that he, through no fault of his own, 
does not fully understand our position. 
Jle is nervous, I think, chiefly of this 
kind of thing happening in the transitory 
period. He is nervous of the Autono- 
mpus Provinces being set up, of the 
Federation not coming into being, and as 
a result of the setting up of the Auto- 
nomous Provinces, the existing Central 
Government becoming something in the 


nature of Crown Colony Government. 
He assumes that the Viceroy’s Council 
would come to an end, and that, there- 
fore, the Central Government would 
become a much more personal kind of 
Government than it is at the present 
time. My Lord Chairman^ that is not 
our intention. Our intention is to make 
only such changes in the Central Gov- 
ernm^ent during the transitory period as 
wiU enable the Autonomous Provinces to 
be set up, and as will ensure the Auto- 
nomous Provinces having full opportu- 
nity for developing their Autonomy. We, 
therefore, propose that within those 
conditions the Viceroy’s Council would 
continue. Obviously, it would be sub- 
jected to alteration, both in its duties 
and also in its personnel, but always 
remembering the change that the setting 
up of Autonomous Provinces has made 
in the Constithtional picture, we should 
go on with the Central Government as 
nearly what it is now as it could be, 
assuming the conditions that I have just 
defined. Again, as to the Legislature, 
we should propose to make no changes 
in this transitory period in the methods 
under which the Legislature is consti- 
tuted. We ^ould either continue the 
existence of the present Legislature, or, 
if it looks as if the timet of the transitory 
period was longer than some might ex- 
pect, then we should have to make 
arrangements for the re-election of a 
Central Legislature, but we should do 
it upon the present basis. We have 
definitely conoye to the view, after a great 
deal of thought, that it is much wiser 
to deal with the transitory period on 
those lines than it is to adopt any 
alternative method for making substan- 
tial transitory changes in the Central 
Government. We think upon every 
ground that that would be a mistake. In 
the first place;, it would make many 
people think that the period was not 
going to he a transitory period at all, 
but that it was a permanent period that 
we were contemplating. Secondly, I think 
that short of the larger changes that we 
are contemplating under our Constitu- 
tional procedure, the fewer smaller 
changes that are made, the better, from 
every point of view, and particularly 
from the point of view of stability. 

Mr. Bangaswami lyenger.] Is it on 
the principle that as small reform^ are 
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i^ie enemy of large reforms, you would 
not go in for small reforms ? 

Mr. M, 2?- Jayaker. 

7550. May I ask a question to clear 
one point ? The Secretary of State said 
that in the meanwhile there will be a 
change in the personnel of the Viceroy’s 
Council, as I understood the Secretary 
of State’s remarks. Does it contemplate 
that the Viceroy’s future Counsellors 
will be drawn from the non-oltieial 
elected Members of the Legislature, 
although responsible to him ? — am 
assuming that the only ehangtss that will 
be made will be such changes as are 
necessary as a result of the setting up 
of Provincial Autonomy. Otherwise, no 
changes would be made. 

7551. You do not eontem]date that the 
future Counsellors will be drawn from 
the ranks of the non-officials elected to 
the Legislature, but responsible to the 
Viceroy ? — No. 1 contempli-»te making 
no changes at all other than those neces- 
sary in the transitory pei’iod. 

Mr. Zafrulla Klim 

7552. But the Secretary of State would 
not debar the Viceroy from selecting 
from among any section of the Legis- 
lature, if he thought he could dud men 
suitable for his purpose to fill these 
posts. That is the position as at 
present ? — ^Yes, the position will remain 
exactly as it is. 

7553. At the moment, a Member, even 
of the Legislature, is appointed a Coun- 
sellor, he will really cease to be an 
elected Member of the Legislature ? — 
Yes. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

7554. May I put one question at this 
point ? At the present moment, the law 
requires that there must be three mem- 
bers of the Executive Council who have 
put in ten years’ service under the 
Crown ; there must be one member of the 
legal profession. Will you Lave the 
future Constitution during the transi- 
tory period conformed to this, or will 
you give the Covernor-Ceneral the 
poTver to select any man he likes ? — 
No. As nearly as possible we shall 
make the transitory arrangement eoi*res- 
pond with the existing arrangements. 

L106RO 


Mr. Bangaswami lyenger, 

7555. May I then take you specifically 
to the points that I have raised ^ At 
present the Viceroy’s Executive Coun- 
cil consists of six people, three of whom 
are, by existing practice and convention, 
Indians, and the appointment _ of the 
Indians to the Executive Council of the 
Viceroy is made on the footing that 
Indians were what Lord Morley describ- 
ed as of Anglo-Indian capacity. What 
I am asking is, whether in the transitory 
period that representation, whatever it 
may be worth with Indian opinion, would 
have in the existing Constitution, 
would or would not be kept in the 
arrangement that we contemplate ? — ' 
That would be kept in the arrangement 
that we contemplate. We should go 
on as near as possible with the kind 
of personnel we have got now. 

7556. The second poinj; which I think 
is an advantage (I do not know what you 
may think) is that the pre.-iont scheme 
of Council Government does give the 
Members of the Executive Council a 
status and influence for good, and I 
think in this respect the inlluence and 
status of Indian Members as Counsellors 
would be very important daring the 
transitory period, whether that status 
and influence as Members of the Exe- 
cutive Council having equal votes which 
can only be overridden by the special 
clause in the Government of India Aet^ — 
whether that position will be maintained 
as far as possible in the transitory 
period ? — ^Yes. Mr. lyenger will again 
remember the qualification I made, that 
the range of duties will obviously be 
altered by the operation of Provincial 
Autonomy, but, subject to that, my 
answer to- him is, yes. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan, 

7557. I suppose, technically, they will 
not be Counsellors ? — ^No. I think tech- 
nically there will have to remain the 
Council as weiL 

Mr. Bangaswami lyenger, 

7558. 'Let us go on to the Legislature. 
At present your suggestion is that it 
is better not to disturb the composition 
of the Legislature during the Iransitory 
period. T^at I am asking you is this : 
The anomaly of holding an election 
under the existing electoral system for 

o 
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the Central Leg’slature and, at the same 
time, bringing into existence in the Pro- 
Tinees fully Autonomous (j-overnmeiits, 
setting up an office responsible to the 
Provincial Lregislatures on a fj’anchise 
which comprises nearly 20 to 2.5 per 
cent, of the population — whether that 
anomaly would not be felt to he difficult 
for these Provincial Governments and 
Legislatures to get on ? — I admit it is 
an anomaly, but it is an anomaly thet 
is inherent in the position. My o^vn 
very strong view is that it is ^ much 
better, frankly, to treat this period as 
a transitory period, and that the more 
you make arrang'ements that w'ould 
make it appear to be a permanent i)8iiod, 
the more likely is that j^eriod to go on 
for an indefinite length. 

7559. Therefore, you would agree wdlh 
me^ Sir Samuel, that sucli a)i anomaly 
cannot be tolerated except for the very 
briefest period possible, it may be 
of months, and never, eoutainly, of 
years ? — certainly could not possibly 
say a month ; I do not think anybody 
would say that. I cannot say more than 
that I definitely regard this as a tran- 
sitory period. 

7560. The only other question that I 
referred to in my Note is this, Sir 
Samuel : Take the pow^'cis of the pre- 
sent Legislature. According to the 
scheme of the White Paper, tho Govern- 
ment of India Act, hkving been repealed, 
provisions in regard to the Budget in 
the White Paper, are framed differently 
from those which now subsist in the 
Government of India Act. To-day, 
although there is no responsible Gov- 
ernment in the Centre, the Cen- 
tral ^ Legislative Assembly has got 
the right to vote supplies on a large 
number of subjects. There are many 
subjects which are non-votable. i am 
asking whether you propose to reserve 
these powers to the Legislature and not 
to take them away in the transitory 
period ? — We should go on wuth exactly 
the same powers and procedure in the 
transitory period as are now in vogue 
in the Central Government. 

^ 7561. Then I may take it, that the 
impression that I have formed, as many 
formed on leading Section 
202, IS not what is really contemplated, 
that you do not mean in the 
slightest extent to diminish, either the 
position of the Indian section of the 


Executive Government or the Indian 
L^islature as it is now cons hlu tod ? — 
That is so, except again, in so far as 
the field of Provincial Autonomy makes 
a difference. 

7562. Of course. You do not contem- 
plate another election on llie new fran- 
chise proposals, for the reabon that by 
doing so you will be really endangering 
the coming into existence of the Federa- 
tion and Federal Constitution ?---That is 
one of my reasons. 

Sir A. P. Patro, 

7563. May I ask a supplementary 
question ? Will you kindly tell us 
whether it is the intention of the White 
Paper that you propose to dissolve the 
existing Central Legislature when the 
new Constitution comes into operation 
in the Provinces f — Not necessarily. 

7564. Do you propse to continue the 
existing Central Legislature, or do you 
propose to have re-elections after the 
new Constitution comes into being in 
the Provinces ? — ^I do not thick ir. neces- 
sarily follows that we should dissolve 
the Central Legislature at once. The 
time factor comes into coiisidcration and 
its lifetime also comes into considera- 
tion. 

756®>. They are now under extension T 
— ^I know. 

Mr. Pangaswami lyenger.] They are 
not now ; power has been taken to ex- 
tend them. 

Sir A, P. Patro, 

7566. Therefore, the question arises 
whether you would dissolve them along 
with the new Constitution coming into 
being or would you allow them to con- 
tinue and extend them foi a further 
period until the Federal Ccmstitiition 
comes into being 1 — ^W e. might take one 
or other of the courses ; ir depends so* 
much upon the time. It might be more 
convenient to extend their lifetime 
somewhat further. It might, on the 
other hand, be more convenient to have 
an election ; I would not like to say 
now, 

Mr. M, B. Jayaker, 

7567. There has been no case on re- 
cord of an extension beyond one year f 
— ^I am aware of thaL fact, yes. 
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Sir C, P, Eamaswami Aiyar^ 

7568. May I put a few supplementary 
([uestions arising from the replies given 
to Mr. lyenger ? Let me understand, 
Secretary of State, the scheme as indi- 
cated by you. In the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council at present there is one 
Member in charge of Education, Health 
and Lands. The question of continu- 
ing the functions and the jui’isdiction of 
that Member will depend upon the 
setting up of the Provincial Constitu- 
tion and complete Autonomy, and, there- 
fore, the question of whether such a 
Member should be continued may arise ? 
— ^Sir Ramaswami Aiyar will rejnember 
that alterations of that kind can be 
made by the Viceroy. In fact, there are 
very often ch^ingos of that nature made 
where the grouping of the powers is 
handed over to a particular Member of 
the Council. 

7569. That is what I wanted to make 
clear, namely that the alterations that 
you contemplate being made Avith re- 
gard to the number and functions of 
the Counsellors will be alterations 
mainly consequential ux)on the election 
of Autonomous Provincial Government ? 
—Yes. 

7570. Excepting to that extent, the 
present functions and powers of the 
Executive Council will remain, more or 
less, as they are ? — ^Yes, substantially 
that is so. There is the one exceptional 
ease that we must keep in mind of the 
relations of the Viceroy to a Provincial 
Government, if, Sn his opinion, the 
interests of an Indian State are en- 
dangered. In that case, obviously, the 
Vieeroy will have to intervene, as 
Viceroy, rather than as Governor- 
General-in-Council. It is only a com- 
paratively small exception and it is a 
kind of exception that might never occur, 
but I think I had better state it to the 
Committee. 

7571. Would it not be correct to say, 
that in a transitory period "with refor- 
enee to what you call the relations of 
the Vieeroy with the Indian States, the 
matters will be kept, more or less, as 
they are at present, or is there any 
alteration likely to be jnade ? — Only as 
regard the Provincial relations to which 
I have just referred. 

LlOeiiO 


Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

7572. May I ask a few questions deal- 
ing with the Central Legislature ? 
Under Section 36 of the Government of 
India Act, the Members of tbe Governor- 
GeneraPs Council under the present 
Constitution are appointed by His 
Majesty and the number is fixed by His 
Majesty. Further, three £tt least of 
them must be persons who have put in 
at least ten years’ service of the Crown 
in India. hTow under the transitory pro- 
visions, I find the following facts are 
stated of removing the limit to the 
number of Counsellors whom the Gov- 
ernor-General may api>oiiat. Will the 
appointment of Counsellors during the 
transitory period be by the Governor- 
General and not by His Maiesty ? Is 
that so ? — ^Ho ; it will continue to be 
by His Majesty, exactly as it is now. 

7573. Then what is the meaning of re- 
moving the limit to the number of 
Counsellors whom the Governor-General 
may appoint ? — ^It is for the purpose of 
supplementing paragraph 2U2 that I have 
just made my statement in answer to 
Mr. lyenger. ’ 

Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad KhanJ\ The limit 
which Sir Hari Singh Gour refers to is 
the limit of three Counsellors in the 
White Paper. That limit may be re- 
moved by the Government of India. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

7574. It is page 40, paragraph 13 — 
Yes. I would ask members of tbe Com- 
mittee and delegates to read paragraph 
202, in the light of what I have said, 
namely, that we wish to keep the 
transitory arrangements as near as 
possible to the existing arrangements. 

Sir JELari Singh Gour. 

7575. Then further : ^ ^ of placing the 

administration of all Depariments of the 
Central Government under the Governor- 
General ’s exclusive control have 

just said that I want my statement taken 
as an interpretation of paragraph 202, 
and I have already said in answer to 
two questions that the Governor- 
General’s Council will continue. 

Mr. Zafrulla KTum.'] May I draw Sir 
Hari Singh Gour’s attention to one 
matter — perhaps, it is owing to that that 
these questions have arisen. What para- 
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graph 202 contemplates, so far as I 
understand, is this : Paragraph 202 is 
suggesting modifications not in the 
present Grovernment of India Act, ])ut it 
visualises the Government of India Act 
on the basis of the While Paper, and 
then says inasmuch as the White Paper 
will say three Counsellors, provision '^ill 
be made that during the transit >ry 
period there will be no provision cf that 
kind, and inasmuch as the White Paper 
says there will be responsibility the 
Centre, the White Paper says it will not 
operate during the transitory period. 

r • Sir JSari Singh Goiir. 

7576. I am perfectly aware of that, 
and it is with regard to that, that I am 
addressing the Secretary of State. ISTt/w 
it was pointed out in the Simon Com- 
mission that the constitution of the 
Govenior-GeneraFs Council should be 
that the Governor-General should have 
control and that he should appoint Mem- 
bers from the Central Legihlature. That 
is one of the recommeiidations of ihe 
Simon Commission. Ls that recommen- 
dation going to be given effect to, even 
during the transitory period ? — I have 
said over and over again since luncheon 
that it is not our intent ion to make 
prangements of that kind that were 
intended for a permanent Constitution 
in *the transitory period. 

Sir Man Smgh Gour, 

7577. The last question I wanted to 
put was with regard to what the Sccie- 
tary of State has said, that he will 
make necessary changes to be operative 
during the transitory period after the 
Provincial autonomy comes into eJBFect 
Would he give the details of the neces- 
sary changes which he proposes to 
make during the transitory period ? — 
must be very stupid because I go on 
saying the same thing, and it does not 
seem to carry any conviction anywhere. 

.1 suppose I must, therefore, say it once 
again. The only changes T contemplate 
are such changes as are necessary to 
make the transitory period conform with 
the setting up of Provincial autonomy. 

7578. I am aware of that, huf what 
are those necessary changes ? That is 
the point I am making. What are the 
changes which you consider necessary 
to conform to the Provincial autonomy 


which you propose ? — should have 
thought it was obvious to every- 
body that when you transfer a number 
of subjects to autonomous Provinces the 
range of activities of the Centre is 
diminished toi that extent. That is the 
kind of change I contemplaie. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

7579. May I invite your attention lo 
Volume II, page 7, of the Simon Com- 
mission Eeport ? — ^Will you tell me what 
the point is ? 

7580. There is this sentence there, in 
the fourth paragraph, towards the end : 

As far as possible, therefore, the 
object now to be aimed at is a re- 
formed constitution which will not 
necessarily require revibioii at stipu- 
lated intervals, but which provides 
opportunities for natural development.’^ 
Do you think that the constitution fore- 
shadowed in the White Paper conforms 
to this statement in the Report, and do 
you agree with this opinion^ at all ? — 
Yes, I agree with this opinion, and I 
think that the White Paper certainly 
conforms with the spirit and with the 
letter of that sentence. 

7581. You will probably admit that 
there are certain parts of the White 
Paper which can only be amend od ai 
borne time or another bj'* an Act of 
Parliament ? — So I should think ; did 
the Statutory Commiss-on admit that. 
There are members of Ihe Statutory 
Commission here, and I imagine that 
they must also have assumed that 
Constitutional Amendment Acts would 
be inevitable. 

7582. Will you kindly turn to the 
White Paper, Proposal No. 4, on page 
38. I will read it out to you for your 
convenience : The Federation will be 
brought into existence by the issue of a 
Proclamation by His Majesty declaring 
that on a date to be appointed in the 
Proclamation the existing nine 
‘ Governors^ Provinces,’ with Sind and 
Orissa (which will be constituted as new 
and separate Governors’ Provinces), are 
to be united in a Federation of India 
with such Indian States as have acceded 
or may accede to the Federation”? — 
Yes. 

7583. In the Introduction you have 
explained the point of view of His 
Majesty’s Government, which is that 
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the Federation cannot be started unless 
51 per cent, of the Indian States re- 
presenting one-half of the population 
and entitled to one-half the 3 ‘umber of 
seats are ready to join the Federation ? 
— ^Yes. 

7584. From yonr knowledge as Secre- 
tary of State, how long do you think it 
will take to get the 51 j)er cent, of the 
Indian States to come in ? I do not 
want to bind you down precisely to a 
date or a year ; but roughly speaking ? 
— Sir Tej Sapru has so often asked 
me this question that T wish veu'y much 
I could give him a more definite answer 
than I have in the past. I am afraid I 
cannot. Perhaps, however, I might 
amplify that statement hy one or two 
more general observations upon the 
subject. He knows the I’easons (he may 
not think them good ones) why I have 
not been able to tie myself down to a 
date. The reasons, in a single sentence, 
are that there are uncertain factors 
about which it is impossible to be 
precise in the matter of dates. One of 
them Sir Tej has mentioned just now, 
namely, the time that it is likely to take 
for the accession of a «5ufficiont number 
of Princes. The other factor that occurs 
at once to every member of the Com- 
mittee^ and of the Delegation is the 
uncertain factor of financi?. Having 
made those two preliminaiy observa- 
tions, my Lord Chairman, I would 
venture to draw the attention of the 
Committee and of the Delegation to 
paragraphs 12 and 13 of the Intro- 
duction to the White Paper, I do not 
propose to read those two paragraphs. 

I ascume that eve-n’’ member o-f the. 
Committee and every Indian Dele- 
gate has read those two paragraphs. 
They will find that in those two para- 
graphs we have set out our general posi- 
tion as to the question of date. Indeed, 
my Lord Chairman, I think those two 
paragraphs are so important that I would 
venture to suggest, without my troubling 
the Committee by reading them, they 
might appear at this point on the Notes, 
namely, paragraphs 12 and 13 : 

The Date and Conditions for the 
Inauguration of Federation, 

12. It will be apparent that the mere 
passing of the Constitution Act will not 
of itself suffice to bring the Federation 


into being. Apart from the preparatory 
processes required in British India, which 
cannot be completed until the Constitu- 
tion Act is on the Statute Book, and 
which must inevitably occupy some time 
— ^the preparation of new and enlarged 
electoral rolls for the Provincial and 
Federal Legislatures, and the demar- 
cation of constituencies are matters in 
point — ^the final discussions with the 
States with regard to their Instruments 
of Accession and the execution of the 
latter cannot be undertaken until the 
Act which will be the basis of the 
Princes^ accession has been passed, for 
until that time arrives the States will 
not be in possession of complete know- 
ledge of the character and powers of the 
Federation to which they are asked to 
accede. So far as the States are con- 
cerned, His Majesty^s G-ovemment pro- 
pose as the condition to be satisfied 
before the Federal Constitution is 
brought into operation that the Rulers 
of States representing not less than 
half the aggregate population of the 
Indian States and entitled to not less 
than half the seats to be allotted to the 
States in the Federal Upper Chamber 
shall have executed Instruments of 
Accession. Prerequisites of a financial 
character to the inauguration of respon- 
sible Federal G-overnment are dealt with 
in paragraph 32. It is the intention of 
His Majesty^s G-ovemment that the 
Federation shall be brought into being by 
Royal Proclamation, but that the Pro- 
clamation shall not be issued until both 
Houses of Parliament have presented an 
Address to the Crown, with a prayer for 
its promulgation. 13. At the same time 
His Majesty^s Government do not con- 
template the introduction of the new 
autonomous constitutions in the Provinces 
under conditions which will leave Federa- 
tion as a mere contingency in the 
future. It is probable that it will be 
found convenient, or even necessary, that 
the new Provincial Governments should 
be brought into being in advance of the 
changes in the Central Government and 
the entry of the States. But the coming 
into being of the autonomous Provinces 
will only be the first step towards the 
complete Federation for which the Con-*^ 
stitution Act will provide ; and His 
Majesty^s Government have stated that 
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if causes beyond tbeir control should place 
obstacles in the way of this programme, 
they will take steps to review the whole 
position in consultation with^ Indian 
opinion. Provision will accordingly be 
required in the Constitution Act for the 
period, however short it may be, by which 
Provincial autonomy may precede the 
complete establishment of the Federation. 
fThe nature of the transitory arrange- 
ments contemplated for this purpose ’S 
explained in paragraph 202 of the Pro- 
posals.” 

I think I am right in saying that the 
chief fear in the minds of some of the 
delegates and the chief reason which led 
them to urge so insistently the .inclusion 
of the Federal scheme as a self-contained 
unit and as a self-contained whole in a 
single Bill, was that if the proposals of 
His Majesty's Government were confined 
to providing self-government for the Pro- 
vinces there was a danger that they might 
stop short at that point with no guaran- 
tee in a foreseeable future of the intro- 
duction of responsible government at the 
Centre, whether on a Federal basis or 
otherwise. In answer to this apprehen- 
sion, I need only refer to the paragraphs 
of the White Paper to which I have just 
drawn the attention of the Committee. 
Those paragraphs reproduce, in substance, 
the undertaking I gave at the end of the 
last Round Table Conference. By that 
undertaking I myself stand, and I hope 
that the conclusions of this Committee 
will endorse it. But it is no use ignoring 
the conditions on which the White Paper 
scheme is based, or shutting our eyes to 
the fact that the satisfaction of these 
conditions depends on fundamental facts 
which may be beyond our control. It is 
this that makes it impossible for me to 
assign a date to the interval between 
Provincial autonomy and Federation. 
Having, however, said that, I wish to 
invite the Committee's attention to some 
considerations that have a bearing on 
the qtiestion. Whatever other deductions 
may be drawn from Sir Malcolm Hailey's 
Memorandum on the facts of the financial 
situation, it suggests to me, at any rate, 
that when we have reached a stage at 
which Provincial autonomv is a finan- 
^lly feasible proposition, we shall have 
gone a considerable wav towards arrivin®" 
at a situation in which Federation is a 


financially feasible proposition. On the 
other hand — and here I turn to a further 
question that fias been put to me during 
the afternoon — an exact examination of 
the process by which Federation can come 
into operation shows that it is not a 
physical possibility until the constituents 
which are to form the Federation are 
effectively in being. It is clear, there- 
fore, that even if all the conditions were 
favourable, there must be some interval 
between Provincial autonomy and Federa- 
tion ; but this does not mean that the 
Federation which we are seeking to 
create in India can be left to form itself, 
and that all that we are called upon to 
do at the moment fe to breathe the breath 
of autonomous life into existing geogra- 
phical areas called Provinces. Perhaps 
I may now put my answer to the question 
shortly as follows : We have no inten- 
tion of delaying the inauguration of Pro- 
vincial autonomy beyond the point at 
which it is feasible, solely for the purpose 
of ensuring that the interval between it 
and Federation is short. On the other 
hand, we are doing, and will continue to 
do, all in our oower to satisfy the con- 
ditions which the White Paper lays down 
as precedent to Federation. In conclu- 
sion, my Lord Chairman, I would once 
again revert to the financial factor. The 
members of the Committee and the mem- 
bers of the Delegation will remember that 
I emphasized the fact the other day that 
the Provincial problem of finance was, 
in my view, more difficult to surmount in 
certain respects than the Federal problem 
of finance. That seems to show that if 
the financial situation is such as to enable 
the Provinces to start upon their auto- 
nomous development in satisfactory 
financial circumstances there ought to 
he no insurmountable reason upon 
financial grounds to justify an indefinite 
delay between the two sides of the Con- 
stitution coming into operation. That 
factor also affects the problem of the 
States. It seems to me, therefore, that 
when we consider the financial aspect of 
any date we must regard the financial 
problem as a single problem and a pro- 
blem that in my view will work out 
in this kind of way : If the financial 
‘conditions are such as to justify the 
institution of Provincial autonomy, then 
it seems to me they are very much the 



$ame kind of financial considerations that 
would not necessitate any veiy great 
delay in bringing into operation the 
federal Centre. Further than that, 
they are also the kind of financial con- 
siderations that I imagine would weigh 
very strongly with the representatives of 
the Princes, for in the event that I have 
just described, namely, the event of the 
finances being satisfactory, that would be 
the fulfilment of one of the conditions 
upon which the Princes have always in- 
sisted, namely, that the Federation must 
be upon sound financial lines. My Lord 
Chairman, I feel I have given a rather 
long answer, but the question put to me 
by Sir Tej Sapru is a very important 
question, and I felt I could only deal 
with it in some detail, 

7585. Thank you. May I just ask you 
one or two questions arising out of this 
answer. I believe a Reserve Bank Com- 
mittee has been sitting ? — ^Yes. 

7586. When do you expect that its 
report will be ready ? — I wonder what 
any member of the Reserve Bank Com- 
mittee would say. 

Mr, Eangaswami lyenger. 

7587. So far as we are concerned, I 
think we have made very good progress 
so far. Many essential points have been 
discussed and there are points that re- 
main for some decision, but we are 
making good progress. That is all I can 
say J-^What we are trying to do is to 
have it ready for the finance discussion 
next week, and if I might I would im- 
press upon the members of the Com- 
mittee the extreme urgency of getting 
the report ready, if possible, by then. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

7588. Can we reasonably expect that 
the Reserve Bank will be established in 
a year or two f — Here again we are deal- 
ing with uncertain factors, and with the 
best will in the world it is almost *im- 
possible for me to give a definite answer 
to a question of that kind. We are 
dealing, first of all, with the question 
of legislation in the Indian Assembly. 
It has always been contemplated that, 
the Reserve Bank Bill would be passed 
by the Indian Assembly. 


7589. Yes ? — ^When they will pass ity 
Indian Delegates can say better than 1 
can. Secondly, there is the uncertain 
factor of the financial position. Sir 
Tej will remember the discussions we 
have had about the Reserve Bank ; the 
fact that we have aU admitted that re- 
serves have got to be accumulated ; that 
conditions have got to be such as to make 
it possible for the Reserve Bank to 
function satisfactorily. There again we 
are dealing with uncertain factors. 

Mr. Rangaswami lyenger, 

7590. I think it is necessary for me to 
mention that the discussions in which the 
Sub-Committee have been engaged have 
proceeded on the footing not merely that 
this Reserve Bank Bill is to be passed 
by the Indian Legislature, but that the 
Reserve Bank should come into operation 
as a result of the activities of the ex:- 
isting G-overnor-G-eneral in Council ; that 
is say, that it should be brought into 
existence before the Act which will con- 
stitute the new Government is passed ? 
— ^We want to bring it into operation as 
soon as we can. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

7591. May I invite your attention to 
paragraph 32 of the White Paper Intro- 
duction, page 17 ? — ^Yes. 

7592. The first question that I should 
like to put to you is as to the meaning 
of this expression already successfully 
operating ” in the first sentence. What 
will be the test that will be applied to 
the question as to whether the Bank 
has been successfully operating, and who 
will be the judge of that ? — ^I do not in 
the least wish to defer an answer to 
Sir Tej’s question, but I would have 
thought it was very much better to leave 
a question of this kind until we have 
the report of the Reserve Bank Com- 
mittee, and until we are primarily con- 
sidering questions of finance. 

7593. Then I will not trouble you fur- 

ther. If you look at the same paragraph 
you will find towards the end of it 
there is this sentence ; “ The Report of 

the Committee of the third Bound TJable, 
Cdnference on Financial Safeguards 
mentions the following as conditions to 





be fulfilled — ^that the Indian Budgetary 
position should be assured, that the ex- 
isting short-term debt both in London 
and in India should be substantially re- 
duced, that adequate reserves should have 
been accumulated, and that Indians 
normal export surplus should have been 
restored ^ You have, to a great extent, 
dealt with this matter in the very com- 
prehensive answer which you were 
pleased to give just now, but I should like 
-to know from you when you expect 
(reasonably again) these conditions to be 
fulfilled from your knowledge, and the 
advantage that you have of expert ad- 
vice ? — I am afraid, Sir Tej will think 
me terribly unresponsive. It is not that 
I wish not to give him an answer. It is 
really that I cannot give him an answer. 
It is impossible, dealing with 
uncertain factors of this kind, to say 
yrhen conditions will or will not be satis- 
jEactorily satisfied. Again I can tell him 
that W8 shall do our utmost here, as we 
have done during the last 12 months in 
removing every removable obstacles. 

7594. If you kindly proceed with the 
next part of paragraph 32 there you say: 

a situation should arise in which all 
other requirements for the inauguration 
of the Federation having been satisfied, 
it had so far proved impossible success- 
fully to start the Reserve Bank, or if 
financial, economic or political conditions 
were such as to render it impracticable 
to start the new Federal and provincial 
(jlovernments, on a stable basis, it would, 
inevitably, be necessary to reconsider the 
position and determine in the light of the 
thott circumstanees what course should be 
pursued.^’ How long do you think we 
shall have to wait until that stage is 
reached when you may consider it neces 
Sary to take Indian opinion further into 
consultation ? — I have never myself con- 
templated a long or indefinite time. 1 
have always thought myself (though here 
I do not wish to be held to be making a 
carefully considered pronouncement) that 
the time to make the final financial en- 
quiry into the position both at the Centre 
and in the Provinces was at some time 
either when the Bill was being considered 
by Parliament, or immediately after the 
Bill has reached the Statute Book, and 
I have always had in mind that, if the 
report was then such as to make it clear 


that the autonomous Provinces and the 
Federal G-overnment could not be started 
for a long or an indefinite period that was 
the occasion at which we would call our 
Indian friends into further consultation. 

7695. Will you turn to Proposal 18^ 
page 41 7 Would you kindly explain 
what exactly is meant by Clause (b), 
which is “ the saf eguarding of the 
financial stability and credit of the Fed- 
eration f — This- surely must be a ques- 
tion for the financial discussion next 
week, must it not, and I thought this 
was going to be one of the kind of ques- 
tions with w’heih w^e should very much 
be dealing next week. 

7596. If I am not here Mr. Jayaker 
will proba]>ly put to you that question 7 
— ^Yes. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.] Then I will 
pass on to another subject. In the course 
of your statement you said the other day^ 
explaining the relations of the two 
Houses 

Marquess of Salishuryj] Are you 
passing from the financial point 7 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru,]^ I am leav- 
ing that, and I am coming to another 
aspect of the question. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

7597. May I then put this question, if 
I am allowed to, to the Secretary of 
State 7 We have listened with the great- 
est interest to his very carefully stated 
views, but he will, I am sure, himself 
recognise that those are the views of His 
Majesty^s G-overnment, and not neces- 
sarily the views of the Committee % — ^I 
have never for a moment pretended to 
express the noble Lord’s views. 

7598. I meant it quite respectfully. I 
only wanted to prevent a misunderstand- 
ing 7 — I should have thought no mis- 
understanding could arise. 

Lord Rankeillourj] I thought we were 
havjj:ig a discussion first solely on the 
transitory provision and you were going 
to have a round of questions on that, 
hut you are going apparently to much 
wider matters. 

Chairman.] I was waiting to see what 
Sir Tej was going to broach before I 
reminded him of the same fact. Sir Tej 
will have on mind that by arrangement* 
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to-day we deal only with transitory pro- 
■nsions, and if Sir Tej is going to leave 
that matter I propose to have a round 
of questions. ^ If I understand Sir Tej's 
intentions aright, he should leave these 
matters till a later stage. 

Sir Tej Bahadur 8apru.^ I have one 
question to put about Proposal 202, 

Mr. Bangaswami lyenger, 

7599. I have a supplementary question 
arising out of the ' answer to Sir Tej. 
As I understood you, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
when you said that in regard to the 
calling into conference of representative 
Indian opinion when, all other conditions 
having been satisfied, financial difficulties 
are in the way, I take it what is meant 
is that, so far as you are concerned, the 
proposals in regard to the Federation 
Act will go forward in the definite ex- 
pectation that these conditions will be 
satisfied, and that when the Federation 
Act is put on the Statute Book the 
question whether it could not come into 
operation owing to financial or other 
causes would then arise for discussion, 
and, if it does arise, then you would call 
a conference of Indian opinion f — ^I 
would prefer to leave my answer as I 
stated it. I think I made the position 
clear. I am contemplating (that is sup- 
posing the Joint Select Committee and 
Parliament agree) going ahead with a 
comprehensive Bill covering the whole 
field of Indian Government. If in the 
respect that I have just described there 
appears to be a likelihood of indefinite 
delay, then I gave last winter, and I 
repeat it now, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, a statement that we would in those 
circumstances take into consultation once 
again our Indian friends. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

7600. Coming to Proposal 202, may I 
put to you questions in a very general 
form : Is not the scheme of your White 
Paper this, that the Bill will be divided 
into two parts, say. Part I dealing with 
the Centre, or the Federation, and Part 
II dealing with the Provinces ; that 
Part II will be enforced first, and that 
Part I will remain in suspense until the 
necessary conditions are fulfilled for en- 
forcing it. Is not that the whole scheme? 


— It is not a complete picture of the 
scheme ? Sir Tej will see that all parts 
of the Bill will be dependent upon certain 
conditions. For instance, the financial 
considerations to which I have drawn 
attention. Subject to that his description 
appears to me to be an accurate descrip- 
tion of the kind of proposals, that if 
one is still in office, and if the Committee 
agrees, and so on, we should make to 
Parliament. 

7601. During the period between the 
passing of the Act and the setting up of 
provincial autonomy, and the date when 
you may consider it necessary or de- 
sirable to establish Federation under the 
Constitution passed by Parliament, I 
suppose your idea is that the present 
form of Government of India should re-" 
main with as little changes as may be 
possible ? — Yes. 

7602. That is your general idea ? — 
That is my general idea. 

7603. With regard to the Legislature 
which will be in existence during this 
period, will you have the official hloo at 
all in the Legislature, or the same 
strength of the official bloc ? — ^We should 
go on exactly the same in the transitory 
period ; that is my idea. 

7604. In the transitory period ? — Yes. 

7605. The changes being only confined 
to readjustment of the relations of the 
Government of India to the Provinces 
which have become autonomous 7 — Yes. 

7606. That would necessarily imply that 
in regard to matters of law and order, or 
in regard to financial control, the control 
of the Governor-General and the 
Secretary of State will, to that extent 
disappear ? — To that extent iD will be 
altered. I should not like to use ofihand 
the word disappear.” 

7607. If the Provinces become 
autonomous ? — Yes. 

7608. Within the limits of the Con- 
stitution, the Secreta^ of State and the 
Governor-General will not have any 
power of interference with the Consti- 
tution ? — Within the sphere of the Auto- 
nomous Provinces, subject, of course, to 
the field of special responsibilfiios. 

7609. And to that extent necessarily 
the Constitution of the Executive Govern- 
ment of India -will change ? — To that 
extent. 
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7610. Take, for instance, the Member 
in charge of Education and Revenue 
Education and Revenue becoming Pro- 
vincial subjects, there will be practically 
nothing to do for the Member in charge 
of Education and Land Revenue ? — I 
thi-nlr it is quite clear that in the 
transitory period there will ha^'e to be 
a re-grouping of the Viceroy’s Members 
of the Council. 

7611. Take the period with which I 
am dealing now. During this period, 
will you insist upon the Local Legisla- 
tures of the Autonomous Province^ 
asking for the previous assent of the 
Governor-General in regard to some kind 
of Legislation for which it is necessary 
now ? — No, only so far as is provided 
in the White Paper, namely, in the Auto- 
nomous field of the Provinces we should 
not contemplate its being exercised. (Sir 
Findlater Stewart,) In so far as this 
White Paper would demand previous 
sanction if the Federation were in being, 
it will require previous sanction of the 
Governor-General in the interim period, 
but no more than that. 

7612-3. How will that affect the ques- 
tion of concurrent powers ? — I am talking 
only of the transitory period during which 
Provincial Autonomy has come inlo 
existence, but the Centre has not been 
changed into a Federation. That may- 
give rise to very serious Legislative con- 
flict ? — I have no doubt we shall have to 
look into that. The thing will have to 
be adjusted on the basis that the Secre- 
tary of State has explained. The changes 
are only to be the minimum changes 
consistent with the setting u]) of I^o- 
vineial Autonomies. 

7614. May I say that T am not sug- 
gesting that the thing is impossible. 
Readjustments will have to he made, hu^ 
I am afraid the White Paper does not 
go into those questions ? — (Sir Samuel 
Hoare.) No, and I admit, quite CranMy, 
that the White Paper does not go into 
those details, but it is not that ''ve have 
ignored them. We see that there will 
have to be readjustments both within the 
Viceroy’s Council of duties, and there 
will also have to be adjustments of the 
Legislative competence. 

7615. The readjustments will comprise 
three flelds as I can foresee, legislative, 
administrative and financial ? — ^Yes. 


Marquess of Beading, 

7616. I almost apologise for ihe only 
question I have to put : It is not because 
of the want of lucidity of your 
answers, but because I have not 
always followed the questions that 
have been put to you. Am I 
right in this ? I am only t^^ying to 
put the substance of what 1 under- 
stand to be your statement, whatever 
the question. The transitory provisions 
are only applicable — ^those in paragraph 
202, during the time that the Constitu- 
tion as a whole comes into being. Those 
transitory provisions are merely for the 
purpose of carrying on during the time 
before the Constitution as a whole comes 
into being. That is right, is it not 9 — 
Yes, that is so. 

7617. The only other question I want 
to put — I am only trying to see that, at 
any rate, I have got the answer to some 
of those questions clear, is this . What 
you are saying quite generally — ^not 
attempting to do more than summarise 
generally — is that it will be necessary to 
make some adjustments for the purpose 
of carrying into effect Provincial Auto- 
nomy — some adjustments in the Central 
Government ? — ^Yes. 

7618. Whatever those are, they are 
not dealt with in detail in the White 
Paper, but they are left to be dealt 
vdth as and v,rhen the case aribes, and 
when you have got Provincial Autonomy 
in operation and pending the time that 
the whole Constitution comes into being. 
Is that not right ? — To this extent : It 
is quite correct, so far as the White 
Paper goes, but I think it will be found 
that in the Constitution Act we must 
deal with them in greater detail. 

Lord Bankeillour, 

7619. I will not trouble you very much 
Secretary of State, in a great number 
of Acts of Parliament there are two 
dates, are there not, there is the date 
of passing and the date of commence- 
ment ? — ^Yes. 

7620. And very often there is a 
different date of commencement for 
different parts of the Act ? — Y es. 

7621. With regard to Provincial Auto- 
nomy itself, will you put in a date of 
commencement for that ? — No ; X should 
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not put in a date, neither for one nor 
the other. 

7622. You would put in a date for the 
operation of Provincial Autonomy ? — iNTo ; 
I was assuming: that no date ‘vould be 
put in, for very much the same reasons 
that I said that no date could be put 
in for the Federation, namely, these 
uncertain factors, particularly the un- 
certain factor of Finance, 

7623. But then, obviously, it cannot 
come to pass on the date of passing im- 
mediately. You will have to reserve some 
powers by Proclamation, or otherwise, 
for it to come about ? — -Exactly. I should 
reserve power either by Proclamation or 
by Order in Council. 

7624. Would the Proclamation for that 
be subject to any Parli^Cmentary review ? 
— I have contemplated the Proclamation 
for the Federation. 

7625. But you now say it is uncertain 
when the first stage will actually take 
effect, the granting of Provincial Auto- 
nomy. Will you take some pover, for 
instance, to call the Chambers together 
at a certain time to prepare the Rolls, 
and so on ? — ^Yes, certainly, some power 
must be taken. Exactly what that 
power is, I have not formed a final 
opinion upon. 

7626. But there will have to be some- 
thing of the sort in the Act ? — 
Certainly. 

7627. And that, especially in view oi 
the fact that the Provincial control, 
Provincially as well as Federally, is un- 
certain ? — ^From the point of view (hat 
I have just stated, yes. 

7628. May I ask you this ; From the 
moment that Provincial Autonomy is set 
up, will the division of the powers in 
Appendix VI automatically come abo\it 
— Yes. 

7629. And from that moment, the 
Federal Government, which will ex 
hypotJiesi still be in its preseni state, 
will have those powers and no more, and 
the Provinces will have the other powers 
therein set out 9 — Substantially so, yes. 

B 

7630. And if there is anything that has 
been omitted, who will have the residual 
powers ? — The position will be as stated 
in the Appendices. 

7631. It does not f|uite clearly state 
what will be the residual powers, but, 


for the time being, will the Centr^ 
Qnvernment have them ? — ^It will be 
presumably for the Governor-General ta 
decide whether it should be the Centre 
or whether it should be the Provinces 
which should legislate. 

Lord Eustace Eercy, 

7632. I would just like to ask one 
question, Secretary of State. Most of 
the questions put to you have heeu on the 
assumption that the date between the 
passing of the Act and the establishment 
of Provincial Autonomy will foe quite 
short, but the interval between that and 
the establishment of the Federation may 
be rather long. Is it not the fact that 
so far as Finance is concerned, .‘f there 
is any delay at all, the delay between 
the passing of the Act and the establish- 
ment of Provincial Autonomy is likely 
to be much longer than the interval 
between the establishment^ of Provincial 
Autonomy and the Federation— I sav, 
so far as the financial factor is con- 
cerned ? — It was with that point that 
I attempted to deal at the end of my 
statement, namely, to emphasise ihe fact 
that I emphasised the other day, that 
the financial problem is as great a pro- 
blem, if not a greater problem, for the 
Provinces than it is for the Federal 
Centre, 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

7633. I should just like to clea^' up a 
little point about this bringing into 
operation of the White Paper scheme by 
proclamation. We are all well aware that 
at the top of page 9 of the White Paper 
it is provided, or rather it is the inten- 
tion of the Government, that Federation 
should be brought into being by Royal 
Proclamation at a certain point, font in 
the White Paper I do not think there 
is any corresponding provision in the 
ease of Provincial autonomy. May I take 
it, that when the White Paper was 
drafted, it was not anticipated that ther^ 
would be delay in bringing out Pro- 
vincial autonomy — that that has emerged 
since ? — ^No ; we have always had these 
difficulties in mind. 

7634. Then why is there no provision 
for it ? — ^We had held the view that Par- 
liament would eertainlv require — so we 
thought — a very formal and ceremonial 
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procedure, like a proclamation, for tlie 
bringing into being of the i'ederation. 
We were not equally clear that that pro- 
cedure TOuld be necessitated for the 
bringing into operation of the Provinces 
That seems to me to be essentially^ a 
question for discussion. The alternative 
would be some other expedient ; namely, 
an Order in Council, or something of 
that kind. 

Marquess of Balishury.l I have no other 
questions to put. 

Lord Hutchison of Monltose, 

7635. With regard to the foundaiion r£ 
the Federation when the Princes come in 
to the Federation, have you at the 
present moment in your mind, jr is it 
laid down in writing anywhere, ^'he con- 
ditions which the Government th'ulc ought 
to be fulfilled in relation to the subjects 
which are to be handed over to ^he 
Federation by the Princes *? — ^Ycs ; we 
have had a good many discussions on the 
subject, both at the Round Table Con- 
ferences and in the discussions that have 
taken place in India. 

7636. In relation to that, has there 
been any touch with the Princes on the 
financial side ? — I am not quite clear 
what Lord Hutchison means by that. 

7637. To what extent the Federal Gov- 
ernment will have power, other than the 
ordinary Customs duties, in relation to 
contributions to the Federal Government 
by the Princes ? — ^We have had almost 
continuous diseiissions with the Princes 
upon that subject. 

Sir Phirojse Sethna. 

7638. Just one question. Secretary of 
State, what is proposed in regard to your 
Council here during the transitory 
period f Is there to be any change or is 
it to be just the same ? — ^Exactly as it h 
now. 

7639. If there are any vacancies during 
the transitory period, do you propose to 
fill them up ? — The Seereia_^ of State 
would have to use his discretion. J think 
that would depend very much upon 
whether it looked as if the period wa=5 
going to be a long one. 1 can quite 
imagine if the period looked to be a 
short one he certainly would not fill up 
an appointment. 


Sir Ahdur liahim. 

7640. I wish to put one question. I 
think, Secretary of State, you have made 
it quite clear to us that the transitory 
period will last so long as provincial 
autonomy does not become financially 
possible ■? Is that not so ? — No, not at 
all. 

7641. That is to say, the Act will not 
come into operation ? — That is another 
proposition altogether, though, is it not ? 
There would be no transitory period at 
all if the Act did not" come into opera- 
tion. 

7642. The Act would not come into 
operation until provincial autonomy be- 
comes financially possible. Is that not 
so ? — ^Yes, I think that is so. 

7643. And that, I take it, mainly de- 
pends upon world economic conditions ? 
— ^Yes, to some extent. I hoped I bed 
dealt with that the other day when I 
made my comments upon Sir Malcolm 
Hailey's Paper. 

7644. But I mean is that no', ready 
the general position, that it will largely 
depend upon improvement in the wcnld 
economic conditions ? — ^I would ralhor 
not use adverbs or adjectives. I would 
certainly say that this is a very material 
factor in the problem. 

Mr. M. B, Jayaker. 

7645. May I put one question ? I am 
speaking about those subjects, Sir 
Samuel, which are at present reserved in 
the Provinces, such as Law and Order^ 
and which will be transferred to popular 
control under provincial aufonomy. 
What will happen to those subjects at 
the Centre ? Will the portfolios of T^aw 
and Order at the Centre cease to exist,, 
or will they be converted nfco co- ^ 
oi'dinating machinery ? What h within 
your contemplation ? Have I rnide my 
question clear ? — Yes. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain,] May I ask. 
does the question refer to the transitory 
period ? 

Mr. M. B, Jayaker, 

7646. I am speaking of the liansitory 
period, yes ? — It would mean a read- 
justment of the portfolios, and in actual 
practice, if a portfolio of that kind con- 
tinued, it would be substantially 
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modified as a result of tlie transfer of 
Law and Order in the Provinces. 

7647. But it is likely that its only 
function will be to co-ordinate Law and 
Order in the several provinces ? — 1 would 
not like to say yes to a question of that 
kind offhand. There may be other 
duties. I think I would prefer to con- 
sider the picture in rather more detail 
before I give a general answer to it. 

7648. But you will have to make the 
position at the Centre with reference to 
these provinces in strict conformity with 
provincial autonomy ? — Yes. 

]\Ir. Zafrulla Khan. 

7649. Just one question, or rather a 
suggestion which I wish to make the 
Secretary of State arising oul of the 
financial position referred to. 1 do not 
suppose there can be any doubt that with 
regard to this part of the question some 
belp may also be derived from a read- 
justment of the financial expenditure 
into which some of the provinces are 
looking ; for instance, in the scales of 
salaries for new entrants to the pro- 
vincial services and other thingv. If 
relief came in that way, that would 
no doubt also be taken into ac- 
count ? — ^Yes ; and I should like any 
answers I have given on rhe sub- 
ject of finance to-day to lie i'lter- 
preted in the light of the statement I 
made in my comment npon Sir Malcolm 
Hailey^s Paper. T made it clear in that 
statement that I thought there still are 
fields of economy to be worked up(m in 
the provinces. 

Sir P. Pattani. 

7650. I want to put a question or two 
to the Secretary of State. As I under- 
stand from the answers given bore, there 
are four main points on which hinges 
the fate of the future PedexaLion ; 
namely, the establishment of a Beserve 
Bank ; the solution of the financial diffi- 
culty ; the accession of the States, and, 
lastly, the facility for the provincial legi^?- 
latures to elect members for the eeniral 
legislature. Supposing that the first 
’two, namely, the Reserve Bank Is satis- 
factorily settled and the financial ques- 
tion is also satisfactorily settled, then 
I take it that it will be only the question 


of the accession of the Princes that will 
be in the way. If it takes a year, and 
it is expected that it will* not fake mox‘e 
than that, then the Federation will be 
delayed only for that period which wonid 
require transitory provisions. One can 
quite understand the transitory provi- 
sions from that point of view, because it 
would be a long period during which 
administration will have to be re-shaped 
at the Centre- But the fourth point, 
namely, the capacity of the provincial 
legislatures to elect members to the Legis- 
lature need not delay federation being 
established at the Centre, because as soim 
as the provincial legislatures are elected 
and come into being they can go straight 
on towards electing members for the 
Central Legislature ; and during the time 
of the election the Centre may go ou 
functioning as it does at present on the 
analogy of a Ministry of a dissolved 
House of Commons functioning until the 
new Parliament comes into bfdng. Is 
that the right view to take, Sir Samuel ? 
—I think, general H', it is It is very 
difficult for me to say yes or no explicitly 
to a rather long statement, but I do 
not think there is any diaagremnent as 
far as I can iudge, following what Sir 
Prabashankar Pattani said, between him 
and me. 

7651. In that event, supposurj that 
there is a transitory period inrei vox ling 
between the grant of Provincial Auto- 
nomy and the establishment of the Cen- 
tral responsible Government, would it 
be possible, in view of the financial ditfi- 
cnlty, the accession dhSieulty and the 
Reserve Bank difficulty, to have the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures after Autonomy is 
e^-tablished to elect Members for the 
Central Legislature who v/ill form the 
Central Legislature as is described in 
the White Paper, who will function as 
the Governor-GeneraPs Council, as the 
Assembly functions at present, shorn of 
the power of Central responsibility 
granted to them ? — Sir Prabashanker 
Pattani is making an alternative pro- 
posal to oms, and a proposal that I do 
not think is as good as ours. His pro- 
posal is to make a very material change 
in the Central Government in the tran- 
sitoi^ period. Ours is that it would be 
a mistake to make changes of that kind, 
and I hope I have made these reasons 
clear this afternoon. 
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7652. I want to make this one thing 
clear, that there is to be no Central re- 
sponsibility in spite of the Provincial 
Councils electing Members to the Centre 
Tinder the new scheme, and the Govemor- 
General will go on functioning, as he 
does at present. But the advantage of 
my humble suggestion is that India will 
realise that there is a real desire to find 
a solution which is not left to be decided 
upon after the transitory period is over, 
but a scheme set down from now which 
they will hope will come into being as soon 
as certain conditions are fulfilled. It is 
from this point of view that I am making 
this humble suggestion. And there is an- 
other reason why I make it. Supposing 
we on problematical points pass an Act 
in the House of Parliament grantmg 
Autonomy in the Provinces but leaving 
the future Central responsibility depen- 
dent upon certain conditions, and, sup- 
posing those conditions come into being 
after four or five years, it may be very 
dangerous to find then conditions to which 
a Constitution thatVe may set up may 
fit in. Therefore, I very humbly suggest 
that it would be very dangerous to set 
up a Constitution from now which has 
to come into functional attitude after 
several years when conditions both here 
and in India may change. It is only 
from these two points of view that 1 
am making this humble suggestion. Make 
a start which may give a great hope to 
India that there is really a way opened 
out as soon as certain difficulties that 
are in the way are cleared up. Beyond 
that, I have nothing to say ? — Sir 
Prabashankar Pattani has expressed one 
point of view. The Committee, however, 
ought to remember the other point of 
view, that so far as my information goes, 
it is held by a large number of Indians, 
namely, the more permanent you make 
the transitory period appear, the more 
likely it is to become a permanent and 
not a transitory period. 

7653. Then one other point I should 
like to know is this : There is a fear in 
which I do not 'share, that if the Auto- 
nomy precedes Central responsibility, it 
may happen that the Autonomous Pro- 
vinces may refuse to come into the Fede- 
ration when their opinion is asked after 
several years ? — ^I really do not know 
what Sir Prabashankar means by that. 
The Provinces will not be asked' whether 


they are coming in or not. The Pro- 
vinces will have to come into the Fede- 
ration under the Constitution Act. 

7654. It is from that point of view 
that I was going to suggest that I hope 
it may be possible to set down in the 
scheme that no Provinces will have the 
option of refusing to come in as soon as 
the conditions for Federation are estab- 
lished ? — We have never at any period of 
any Round Table Conference, as far as 
I can recollect or in any Committee ever 
contemplated such an option. 

Sir P. FattaniJl I was only suggesting 
that although the fear is one which I do 
not share, there does exist a fear, and 
it would be well, therefore, to have a pro- 
vision in the Constitution itself that after 
Autonomy in the Provinces is established, 
no Province shall be at liberty to refuse 
to come in directly other conditions are 
fulfilled. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan,] How can the Pro- 
vinces refuse either constitutionally or 
legally or in any other way whatever ? 
The Act will be enforced. 

Sir P. Fattani,] If it is an Act, yes. 
Then there is one small point with regard 
to the Accession of the Indian Princes. 
The reference is paragraph 12 of the In- 
troduction, the last four lines : the 
condition to be satisfied before the 
Federal Constitution is brought into 
operation that the Rulers of States repre- 
senting not less than half the aggregate 
population of the Indian States and en- 
titled to not less than half the seats to 
be allotted to the States in the Federal 
Upper Chamber — ^I should like to 
know what the meaning of the word 

seats ” is ? Does it paean half the 
number of the Sovereign States, or does 
it mean half the number of the votes in 
the Legislature ? I ask this question, 
because if seats” means the number of 
votes, with the principle of multiple votes, 
plurality of votes, fewer States might 
take a part in the number of seats and 
the ruajority of the Sovereign States may 
remain outside. Therefore, I would re- 
quest if it is not possible to say half the 
number of seats and half the number of 
Sovereign States. 

Sir Mirm Ismail,] That would not be 
at all acceptable. 

Sir P. Fattani,] I want to make it 
quite clear. 
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Witness.} Seats " means votes. 

7655. Will that not bring about this 
difficulty, that fewer States might make 
up more than half the number of votes, 
whereas the greater number of Sovereign 
States may have to remain outside. That 
is why I say it should be the number 
rather than the plurality of votes ? — ^It 
is impossible really to give an answer to 
a question of that kind until we know 
what is to be the voting strength of the 
States. 

7656. Exactly ; I quite agree there ; 
but considering that the view has been 
expressed that the votes may depend 
upon the number of gun salutes, I think 
it may be possible that the question of 
guns brings in the element of patronage 
and guns were settled in the olden days 
when the British Government was really 
collecting strength from States which 
came into alliance, and States which 
came in later got a lesser number of 
guns in spite of their importance being 
historically greater than those which 
came in first. It is from that aspect 
that I suggest it should be carefully con- 
sidered, that guns alone should not be the 
criterion H — ^Nobody has ever suggested 
that guns alone should be the criterion. 

Sir Manuhhai N, Mehta,] The Secre- 
tary of State said this morning that the 
transitory period will depend upon two 
factors : the solution of the financial diffi- 
culties and, secondly, the Accession of the 
States. As regards the financial prob- 
lem, we shall take it up very likely on 
Thursday when we take up the whole 
financial position, and on behalf *of the 
States a statement will be made, I hope, 
that day about the financial arrange- 
ments. As regards the Accession of the 
States, I will pursue the point taken by 
Sir Prabashankar Pattani. The present 
arrangement is as provided by Section 4 
of the White Paper and paragraph 12 of 
the Introduction, that a Federation will 
be considered to have been set up if 51 
per cent, of the population and 51 per 
cent, of the seats — ^that is votes — ^assigned 
to them in the Upper Chamber accede to 
the proposed Federation. I want to 
draw the Secretary of State’s attention 
to this fact that the 51 per cent, of 
seats provision adds uncertainty to our 
view at present. We do not know what 
will be the allocation of seats, so it is 
difficult for us at present to say when 


this 51 per cent, of the seats allocated 
will be filed up. That is one considera- 
tion. Secondly, I want to invite the 
attention of the Secretary of State to 
the fact that some States may be in a 
state of minority and accox'ding to the 
proposed arrangements, minor States or 
States under minority administration 
will be disqualified from coming mto the 
Federation. At a time it is not difficult 
to imagine that many or several States 
ma3’ be in a condition of minority or 
under minority administration. I would 
remind the Secretary of State that about 
four years ago important States like 
Gwalior, Travancore, Jaypur, Bhavnagar 
and Gooch Behar— states with large 
populations and possibly with a large 
number of seats — ^were under minority 
administration. Even now about 25 
States are under minority administra- 
tion, anf if they are disqualified we do 
not know at any particular time what 
States would be disqualified, and there- 
fore it is another factor of uncertainty. 
^ this connection I would remind the 
Committee, as well as the Secretary of 
Stat^ of a discussion that took place at 
Session of the Round Table 
C^ference, on the 23rd of September, 
1931— the proceedings of the Second 
Federal Structure Sub-Committee. The 
Secretary of State, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
^ say an effective 
All-Tndia Federation I mean a Federa- 
tion that is based, first of all, upon a 
definitely Federal foundation and I 
mean, secondly, a Federation with de- 
finitely Federal organs to carry out its 
duties. I do not now wish to go into 
^tans upon these two main conditions. 
Durmg the course of our discussions we 
shall have ample opportunity of di^ 
cussing the details that arise in connec- 
tion with them. To-day I would only 
say in a sentence, taking up in particular 
the point of view expressed by the 
Princes this morning, that I do regard 
conditions of an effective 
All-India Federation a sufficient partici- 
pation of the Princes. Here and now 
I do not want to be drawn into a con- 
troversy about numbers. I would much 
rather hear the views of gentlemen 
pound the table upon that very 
important point, but I should like to 
make it clear that, so far ae my own 
views are concerned, I do really regard 
an effective participation of the Pxinces 
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at a reasonabiy early date as one of 
the basic conditions of the constitution 
that we are discussing. If I might make 
nothing more than an oUter dictum to- 
day I would venture to say that it seems 
to me personally that the 51 per cent, of 
the population, the test suggested' by 
Sir Akbar Hydari, is not a very full re- 
presentation of the Princes. I do not 
wish to say any more than that to-day. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst,] Who said 
that ^ 

Sir Manitbhai N, Mehta.] Sir Samuel 
Hoare, 

Witnes<^.] A very good speech. I agree 
entirely with it, and it is because of that 
that I put in the provision about seats. 

7657. The same uncertainty relnains. 
We do not know what will be the alloca- 
tion of the seats, and I added the second 
uncertainty about the minority adminis- 
trations. The minority administrations 
must he free to come into Federation if 
it is to their advantage as 'v/e all believe 
it will be to their advantage to come into 
the Federation, and trustees for the 
benefit of the minority administration 
ought to be free to come into the Federa- 
tion ? — Is this a question ? 

7658. This morning we departed from 
questions. I will ask it in question form. 
Would you believe it to be more in the 
interests of minority administration that 
they should be free to come into the 
Federation ? — Sir Manubhai has. raised an 
important question and a question that 
we have very fully considered. We have 
been advised that there can be no ques- 
tion of bringing a minority State, as 
such, into the Federation. It would be 
quite contrary to all the constitutional 
law and usage that has grown up in our 
relations with minority States and, 
although we sympathise very much with 
the point of view that he has just ex- 
pressed, we have found that constitution- 
ally it is quite impossible. That being 
so, I have always thought myself that we 
might get round the difficulty, assuming 
there is some weightage given to the 
Princes before the whole hundred per 
cent, come into the Federation, by using 
a portion of that weightage for repre- 
senting the minority States, and I think 
Sir Manubhai Mehta will find that con- 
stitutionally that is the only way to 
4o it. 


7659. I would only point out one more 
difficulty. Would the Secretary of State 
realize the fact that as he said the other 
day, in the case of future accessions, the 
conditions of accession may have to be 
fixed, not only by the paramount power 
of the Crown, but also by an existing 
Federal Grovernment ? Suppose those 
conditions are likely to be a little more 
onex'ous than they are to-day, then would 
not the minority administrations* have 
reason to grumble that they had lost the 
opportunity of entering at a time when 
easier conditions would have been offered 
to them ^ — ^I am afraid there is no con- 
stitutional way round this difficulty other 
than that that I have just explained. 
We have made many inquiries as to the 
views of the Princes themselves in India, 
and we find that, anyhow amongst cer- 
tain of them, there would be very grave 
objection to our taking such action on 
behalf of a minority State. 

Sir Azisten Chamberlain, 

7660. May I interpose a question ? 
Could the Secretary of State consider an 
alternative which has not yet been men- 
tioned, namely, that in the ease of a 
State which was in minorit 3 ^ at the time 
of the coming into force of the Constitu- 
tion its rights should be reserved to enter 
on the basis then in force until the Ruler 
came to his majority, and for such time 
after as was necessary to give him time 
to consider 9 — Sir Austen Chamberlain 
seems to have made a very valuable sug- 
gestion. 1 think we ought to take it into 
account. 

Sir M&nubhai N. Mehta.] It is a valu- 
able suggestion. 

Sir P. Pattani.] As one who has run 
a minority administration for 13 years I 
am bound to say I am against the pro- 
posal of minor estates being forced into 
Federation until the minor has come of 
age. 

Sir Manubhai N. Mehta>] Now that the 
Secretary of State has offered this con- 
cession that, as regards the weightage to 
be given, ^ this fact of minority adminis- 
tration will also be taken into considera- 
tion, I will reserve questions until we 
come to Federation. 

Mr. T. Thombare. 

7661. There are at present certain 
agreements between States and Provin- 
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cial Governments, and it may be that a 
portion of the period covered by them 
may be unexpired on the date on which 
the Provinces may be started on auto- 
nomy. What would be the position as 
regards those agreements ? Will the Pro- 
vincial Governments be in the position 
of agents of the Central Government in 
that respect or will that be taken into 
consideration ? — Our intention would be 
to make arrangements of the kind run 
on. 

7662. Will the Provincial Governments 
be looked upon during the transitory 
period as agents of the Central Govern- 
ment with regard to the execution of 
agreements ?— I think, as a matter of 
fact, it would be the Governor and the 
Governor-General who would protect those 
interests, but anyhow we would see that 
those interests were protected. 

Sir Akbar SFydaH.] I presume that 
we are now discussing only that particu- 
lar paragraph 202 of the White Paper ? 

Chairman,] Yes. 

Sir Akhar JBLydari.] I have no questions 
to ask on that. My question will relate 
to the pftrt when we are dealing with 
Federation because I have not had an 
opportunity of asking questions under 
that heading. Is not that so ? 

Chairman.] That is so. 

Sir Akhar Hydari.] Also one other 
question as stated by Sir Manubhai with 
regard to transitory provisions. The 
financial aspect was one of the considera- 
tions which was given by the Secretary 
of State as possibly delaying Provincial 
autonomy. With regard to that you will 
remember that we promised on behalf of 
the States some- declaration as to what 
our position was when we discussed Sir 
Malcolm Hailey’s Memorandum, and I 
was asked to state what that position was. 
I will make that declaration when we 
take up the financial discussion. 

^ Mr. N. M, Joshi.] May I ask a ques- 
tion of Sir Samuel Hoare about the 
representation of labour in the Tipper 
Chambers ? 

Mr. Zafrulla K^han.] Is that on fran- 
chise or on federation ? 

N, M, J oshi] I am not going into 
the details of the franchise. 

Mr. Zafrulla Z!han,] I am not object- 
ing to anything Mr. Joshi said. I want 
iiioeno 


to know whether we are on the first part 
of our two subjects, or on the second ? 

Chairman,] We are now reverting to 
No. 2 on our order. Federation. 

Mr. N, M, Joshi.] In view of the fact 
that the franchise question is not likely 
to come up at all during this Session, 
may I be permitted to ask one or two 
questions, not on the details at all, but 
of constitutional importance about fede- 
ration ? 

Chairman,] I think on the whole that 
it would be well if the Committee and 
Delegates allowed themselves the liberty 
of dealing with the Constitutional aspect 
of the composition of the Houses during 
this examination. I think there are 
several members who have not had an 
adequate opportunity of putting ques- 
tions on that. I should hope, however, 
that the Committee and Delegates would 
agree to avoid the more detailed qtiesi- 
tion of franchise, because it is clear that 
we cannot altogether conclude these 
matters. Mr. Joshi no doubt will see that 
he does not allow himself to slip into the 
interesting and complicated' matter of 
the franchise in detail. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi, 

7663. My question is tMs : Are you not 
providing for any speeial^representation 
for labour in the Upper Cnambers either 
Federal or Provincial ? You have pro- 
vided for special representation of those 
interests which are not likely to secure 
representation in the Upper Chamber by 
the method of election through the Pro- 
vincial representatives. I want to draw 
your attention to the fact that labour 
is not likely to secure representation in 
the Upper Chamber through special 
Labour representatives in the Provincial 
Chambers. You will see that in no pro- 
vince there are sufficient special Labour 
seats which will enable them to secure 
even one seat in the Upper Chamber, 
Last time when questions were asked on 
this point it was suggested that the de- 
pressed class seats may be of some use 
in this respect. As regards that ppint 
I want to draw your attention to this 
fact that the depressed class representa- 
tives will have to belong to the depressed 
classes themselves and, considering that 
fact, I want to ask you whether you are 
aware that under the present cireum- 

p 
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stances for some years to come there will 
be very few members, of the depressed 
classes who will be able to represent 
Labour interests in the Upper Chamber. 
I may draw your attention to this fact 
that, excepting our colleague, Dr. 
Ambedkar, I know of no other man 
belonging to the depressed classes who 
can defend Labour interests in the 
Upper Chamber as against the able 
representatives of the industrial and 
commercial interests. I want your views 
on this point, Sir Samuel Hoare ^ — 
Would Mr. Joshi put it in the form of a 
question ? It is so difficult, if somebody 
makes a long speech, for me to know 
what to say. 

7664. My question is this : Is it your 
information that among the depressed 
classes there are a sufficient number of 
people who will have the ability to defend 
special labour interests in the Upper 
Chamber if we depend upon the de- 
pressed class representatives to defend 
the Labour interests ^ — Supposing there 
were not a sufficient number of suitable 
depressed class candidates, the depressed 
classes could elect somebody else if they 
wished from the Provincial Councils. 

7665. The depressed classes will natur- 
ally want to hajp their own men ? — ^Yes, 
but Mr. Joshi’s argument was that they 
could not ipoduee anybody who was 
capable of representing Labour interests. 
They can elect anybody they like. 

7666. The depressed classes, in the first 
place; would like to have their own men. 
They are elected by a depressed class 
constituency, and on account of the fact 
that they are elected by a depressed class 
constituency they will naturally prefer 
to have a depressed class man. If Sir 
Samuel is not willing to reply to that 
question ? — I do protest against that 
obsen’-ation. I am willing to reply to 
every question that is asked me. Mr. 
Joshi will see, when he reads the short- 
hand notes of what he has been saying, 
that he has not got near asking me a 
question of any kmd. If he will ask me 
% question I will answer it. 

7667- My qwstion was : How do you 
«8peob the depressed class representatives 
to elect* men who will represent Labour 
Sjatercsfs ? That is my question ? — I 
trould* haf^e thought (I speak subject to 
eorrspetion) that the depressed cktsses 
were essentially of the labouring class, 


and they were very likely to elect some- 
body of the type contemplated. 

Mr, N, M. Joshi.] Will the depressed 
classes not like, when they are asked to 
elect members, to elect members from 
their own class ? 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] Will those mem- 
bers who are elected from among the 
depressed classes be able to defend the 
depressed classes interests in the Upper 
Chamber ? 

Mr. N. M, Joshi.] That is not my 
business. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] What is your ex- 
pectation ? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi. 

7668. If you ask me that question I 
shall say that many of them will not be 
able to do it, but at the same time, that 
is not my business. My question to the 
Secretary of State is that as far as his 
knowledge of the present intellectual 
position of the Depressed Classes goes, 
does ho expect the Depressed Classes re- 
presentative to be of any use for th®* 
working classes in the Upper Chamber 7 
— My answer would be yes ; I do expect 
that it will be of use to them j hut I 
think it would probably be better if Mr. 
Joshi would put that question to Dr, 
Ambedkar. 

7669. May I ask a second question on 
that point 9 Will the Secretary of State 
explain why when he gives a special kind 
of election to Europeans, Anglo-Indians 
and Christians, he is not prepared to 
make the same concession to Labour 9 — 
We have never regarded Labour as a 
community within ihe meaning of the 
word “ community ” in India. 

7670. May I ask you then to explain 
why you consider it to be absolutely 
necessary that there should be representa- 
tion of communities and not of interests ? 
— This is a very wide question. Lord 
Lothian's Committee took the view that 
interests should be* represented in the 
Lower Chamber, but not in the Upper 
Chamber. I have accepted that view. 

7671. But what were the reasons for 
that view 9 — ^If Mr, Joshi will look at 
Lord Lothian^s Conmitti&e's Eeport, he 
will find the reasons set out at length. 
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7672. I have not yet seen any reaaonb 
there ; that is why I am asking yon, Sir 
Samuel Hoare. May I ask only one 
question as regards the Franchise, and 
that question is about wage earning as 
a qualification. It was suggested that it 
was difficult to find out what the actual 
wage of a man is. If I tell you that 
there are certain classes of people whose 
wages it is not difficult to find, will you 
include wage earning as a qualification 
for that class “? The classes, in my view, 
are those workers who work in what aie 
called organised industiic* ? — ISTo. I am 
afraid we came to the view that we did 
not regard it as a practicable proposi- 
tion. Sir John Kerr yesterday gave very 
conclusive reasons against taking wage 
earning as a qualification in the country. 
He did admit that it might be more 
possible to apply the test in the towns ; 
but whether that be so or not, we do 
not think that we could isolate the 
two sides of the problem, and we do 
not think, therefore, that it is a suitable 
test for the Franchise. 

Mr. N, M, Joshi.] May I ask what is 
your objection to the isolation 

Chairman.] That was one question 
quite outside our rule, Mr. Joshi ; a 
great concession. I think I should have 
it on my conscience if I allowed you to 
commit a second offence. 

Mr. N. M.> Joshi. 

7673. Very well. In replying to' my 
question, Sir Samuel Hoare, about the 
right given to subjects of Indian States 
for provincial elections, and when I asked 
you whether a similar right could be 
secured for British Indians in Indihn 
States, you gave me a reply that you 
did not like to make any kind of inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the 
Indian States. My question to you is 
this : When two countries make a treaty 
of reciprocity on any subject, is it con- 
tended that the two countries have a 
right to interfere in the internal affairs 
of the other country 9 Take, for instance, 
a treaty of reciprocity between one 
country and another as regards tariffs : 
it does not mean that because there is 
a treaty of reciprocity one country inter- 
feres with the ii!pfceriia»T affairs of 

country. T)i9» ym ctonsi^er, when 
I/J06RO 


that proposal is made to you, that if any 
rights are secured to subjects of the 
Indian States similar rights should be 
secured to British Indians in the States 
by means of treaties ? — I could give a 
number of answers to a general question 
of that kind, but I think perhaps it is 
sufficient to say that if we made it a 
condition that we should have these 
powers of interference and intervention 
in Indian States, we should not have an 
All-India Federation at all. No Princes 
or no States would enter the Federation. 


Chairman. 

7674. I propose now to adjourn the 
hearing of the evidence of the Secretary 
of State on the matter of Federation. 
Secretary of State, I understand that, 
before the adjournment, you desire to 
make a statement which is to go upon 
the Note ? — Yes, my Lord Chairman. It 
is a very short statement. I wanted to 
say a word or two to the Committee and 
the Delegates about the position with 
Burma. The position in a sentence or 
two is this : 

The G-overnment are not at the present 
time in a position to make a definite 
recommendation to the Joint Select Com- 
mittee upon the subject of the separa- 
tion of Burma, though we should hope 
to be in a position to do so, say in the 
early autumn. In the meanwhile it 
seemed to me to he the course that was 
best in the circumstances and most con- 
venient to the Committee that I should 
circulate to the Committee a Memo- 
randum pointing out what would be the 
constitutional position of Burma, if 
Burma were s Gp% i a ted on the basis of 
the Prime Minister’s statement. I am, 
therefore, proposing in the course of the 
next few days to circulate to the Joint 
Select Committee such a Memorandtttn. I 
am not asking them to take atfy decision 
upon the Memorandtun ; neither am I 
asking them to discuss it at this stage 
at all. I am asking them to take it as^ 
one of the papers circulated to the Joinf 
Select* Committee for their consideriiti®^, 
and T would ask the Lord Chairman and 
the Committee to have a discussion as 
to what should be the best course to be 
taken with referertce to Burma at some 
time earlv in the autumn. 

P2 
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7675. Of course, you would desire that 
the Delegates should have copies of the 
Memorandum ? — Certainly ; it is with 
that object that I am circulating 
it now. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

7676. Is it to be circulated for confi- 
dential information or for publication ? 
— It bad better be circulated for publi- 
cation. 


{The Witnesses are directed to withdraw.) 

Ordered, That the Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next, 10.30 o^clock. 
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Sir Austen Chamberlain.] My Lords the Begum Shah Nawaz to be allowed 
and Gentlemen, I have a request from to* put four questions on the franchise. 



I feel a great difficulty iu dej^arting 
from the programme which was set for 
to-day. I am afraid if we start ag.ain 
with the franchise it will not be con- 
fined to her four questions, but will 
spread to other matters, and I think 
I must continue with the programme 
as settled by the Lord Chaintiaa. 

Mr, r. Thombare. 

7677. Negotiation is going on at 
present with the Princes as regards 
the question of allocation of seats, so 
I am not going to put any questions 
which will prejudice the course of the 
negotiations, but there are obvious 
diiiiculties in the way. In case His 
Majesty’s (juvernment have to give 
the final decision, would they be 
pleased to consider, as has already jper 
haps been suggested, that the" idea 
would be to maintain a balance be- 
tween the larger States, the medium 
States, and the smaller States ?~(Sir 
Samuel Hoarc.) Yes, we should certain- 
ly desire to maintain that balance. 

7678. In that case would govern- 
ment be pleased to consider that there 
will be some States which will Lave a 
special advantage on account of blocks 
or two or more votes at their disposal, 
as they will be exercised solidly, unlike, 
perhaps, wotes that may be assigned to 
the Provinces, and that the other 
States with only fractional representa- 
tion wdll labour under a corresptmd- 
ingly heavy disability. Would Gfov- 
emment be pleased to consider that ? — 

I think we must certainly take a po'inc 
of that kind into account. I would, 
however, add that I should have 
thought the smaller States would have 
had more influence than is suggested in 
the question from the very fact that 
there will be representation by groups, 
and T am assuming that, although a par- 
ticular small State might not have 'in- 
dividual representation, it might have 
effective representation from the other 
members of the group with which it was 
working. 

7679. The White Paper proposes that 
the Governor-General in his discretion 
should nominate representatives from 
the States ? — ^No. 

7680. ^There are ten seats altogether 
to which nominations will be made by * 
the Governor-General in his discretion 


as regards the Upper House ? — Yes, I 
was not quite sure to what point Jto. 
Thombare was referring. Tnat is so/ 

7681. Perhaps four of these seats will 
be from the States. Would not that 
disturb the balance that His Majesty’s 
Government may have in the allocation 
of seats, because it will give four out of 
the 546 States a greater representation 
than is given to the remaining States ? 
— ^No ; 1 would have thought it would 
have worked the other way. It would 
be possible on occasion to use this small 
number of nominated seats as a means 
of redressing the balance, and I think 
myself the Governor-General, both in 
the case of British India and in the 
ease of the Indian States, would take 
that into account in making his nomi- 
nations. 

7682. It would be open then to the 
Governor-General to take into account 
the need of redressing the balance in 
the case of States with only fractional 
representation ? — ^Yes, certainly. 

7683. The White Paper gives Coorg 
one seat both in the Lower and in the 
Upper House, though it has a popula- 
tion of only 167,000 odd. Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to consider the appli- 
cability of the principle underl 3 *ing it 
to the cases of the important small 
States — ^not the full one vote, but some- 
thing ? — ^Mr. Thombare ’s question raises 
a big issue. The very essence of group- 
ing is that there is not an opportunity 
for the individual representation of all 
the States, and it would be difficult for 
me to give an answer to his question 
either Yes or No. without suggesting 
something that is not intended. Our 'in- 
tention is definitely a representation of 
these sin.all States by groups. 

7684. Provided it were practicable, 
would Government be pleased to con- 
sider that those States might have cer- 
tain minimum representation, for "in- 
stance, one seat amongst two States ? — 

It all depends on the number of rseats 
available and the method or allocation, 
and until those two factors are defined 
it is impossible for me to give a defi- 
nite answer to the question. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

7685. When does the Secretary of 
State think these tw^o factors will be 
decided ? — Of course, it rests very much 
with the Committee — the question of 
number in each Chambev— and as to the 



allocation, I am pressing on vviili the 
negotiations as quickly as 1 can in India. 

7686. It depends upon negotiations in 
India ? — With the allocation I think it 
has always been clear that we are 
anxious, if we can, to obtain agreement 
among the Princes themselves, and we 
are still going on with negotiations to 
that end. I hope they will succeed. 

Mr. Y. Thomhare. 

7687. In certain Federal Constilii- 
tions there is a limit put to the number 
of b^ats allowed to the most populous 
unit®!, so that their representation is 
below what they would have according 
to the strict population ratio. The 
White Paper also gives a similar treat- 
ment to Bengal, Madras and the Umteil 
Provinces. Would Government be 
pleased to consider the applicability of 
this principle to the case of the States 
so as to increase the weightage that can 
be given to the smaller States ?— Here 
again my last answer applies equally to 
this question. These are matters for 
discussion and negotiation, and it is 
impossible while these two factors are 
undecided, namely, the number of 
States and the method of allocation, to 
give an explicit answer to a question of 
that kind, but, as I said the begin- 
ning of my observations this morning, 
certainly we wish to carry with us not 
only the big States, not only the 
medium States, but the bmaller* States 
as well, and we have to take into ac- 
count the three different points of vietv 
in the system of allocation upon which 
we are engaged. 

Sir AJehar JSydari, 

7688. May I ask one question with 
reference to that ? On the same con- 
sideration I suppose you take into ac- 
count the fact that the Central Pro- 
vmees including Berar would have 

seats, and Sind and Orissa and 
the North-West Frontier Provinces 
WQuld have five seats each, and, as 
^cL^n States are coming individually, 
Hyderabad, with a population as lar^e 
^ that of the Central Provinces, even 

Berar 3S included, would have, accord- 
ing to the reasoning of Mr. Tlumibare, 
eight seats, and Mysore, at least five 
seats. You would have to take into ac- 
count considerations of that kind also. 

J. am not suggesting ypu should give me 


a final answer, but I do suggest thai that 
would be also a consideration ?— It was) 
just because of those facts that I gave 
the answer that I did give to Mr. 
Thombare. We are very conscious of 
these facts, and they are just the kind 
of facts that we are constantly con- 
sidering in the discussions that Ave are 
having with the Princes. 

Mr. Y. Thombare, 

7689. For myself I have stated that 
the larger States, on account of the 
blocks of votes at their disposal, \yill 
have special influence. There is only 
one question more : On a scrutiny it 
appears that if States with a population 
of above five lakhs each are allowed to 
have one seat each in the Lower House 
for a unit of population of 500,000 sub- 
ject to the variation that 2,000,000 should 
qualify for two seals, 3,000,000 for 
three, and so on, the Chamber States 
could have in souie cases two wseats for 
each three of them, and one seat for 
each two of them at the minimum. I 
do not want any final answer about it, 
but would Government be pleased to 
give their consideration to such a scheme 
of allocation of seats ^ — I think one has 
got to take into account factors other 
than the factor of mere population. 
The more I have been into this question 
of grouping the more clear 1 am that 
you cannot solve it as you would solve 
a mathematical sum. You ha-ve got' to 
take a lot of issues into account. That 
is one further reason "why I am very 
anxious that the States should settle it 
in agreement amongst themseh^e^. 

7690. My question was with regard 
to the Lower House, where population 
would be the basis in the main. There 
might be an augmentation of votes in 
some way or another so long as the full 
mimber of States were not entering into 
the Federation, Would an opportunity 
be taken in that ease to consider "the 
practicability of giving additional re- 
presentation to States with only frac- 
tional represiuitation ? — I think that is 
one of several points that should be 
taken into account. 

Sir Manuhhai N, Mehta*. 

7691. May I request that, as Wvi are 
dealing with Federation and the States 
have a very close and intimate concex’H 
with the question of Federation, I may 



be allowed the latitude of extending my 
time by about a couple of minutes more 1 
I will firtot ask some questions i*egaidiug 
the strength of the two Federal Cham- 
bers. Secretary of State : May I in- 
quire, is it not a fact that at eaen sitting 
of the Round Table Conference we have 
considered this question and have 
arrived at certain tentative conclu- 
sions ? For instance, at the first 
Round Table Conference, when we dis- 
cussed the question, the c'^nchtsion 
arrived at was that the Lower Chamber 
should consist of 250 and the Upper 
Chamber of 100 to 150. At the Second 
Round Table Conference the question 
was discussed at length and the numbers 
ariived at were : Lower Chamber, oOO ; 

Chamber, 200. Then the ques- 
tion was referred to the Franchise Com- 
mittee. Lord Lothian’s Committee re- 
commended for the Lower Koiise the 
total of 450. He did not recommend 
any change in the Upper House and 
that question was again discussed at 
Third Round Table Conference. As the 
resuU of the discussions at tlie Third 
Round Table Conference the numbers 
now recommended by tlie White Paper 
are 375 for the Lower House and 2o0 
for the Upper House. Are these figures 
correct ? I believe they arc correct ? — 
I think so. Certainly, the figures of 
the White Paper were correct. 

Sir Alcbar ITydan,] What was the 
result of the Third Round Table Con- 
ference ? 

Sir Manublwi 27. Mehta. 

7602. 1 am asking that. Fn the 
Second Round Table Conference, a 
decided opinion was expressed liy th*e 
Princes that in the Lower House the 
numbers should not be less than 250. 
iliiy I refer you to the remarks of the 
Princes and of Sir Akbar Hydari in the 
proceedings of the 23rd of Septeiii]>er, 
1931 ? May I say that Sir Akbar 
Hydari referred to the conclusions of 
the First Round I'able Conference and 
-said that the numbers vere 250 in the 
Upper House and 100 to 150 in the 
Lower House ? Then he urged that the 
numbers might be small. The Maha- 
raja of Bikaner said : May I say that 
is an individual expres^^ion of opinion ; 
It is not made for the Princes. 

Ahbnr Hydari) 1 have not given it 
as such ; I have said this is my strongly 
held view. But here again, if our 


Britibh-Indian colleagues all strongly 
feel that, in view of the increase in 
population as showa by the Census of 
1931, some advance should be made 
upon these figures, I submit that the 
numbej- of the Lower House should not 
be advanced beyond 350, and that th-en 
the figure for the Upper House should 
be not })eyond 250.” Is it not then cor- 
rect for me to say that Sir Aki)ar 
Hydari at the Second Round Table Con- 
ference fixed the maximum number for 
the Upper House at 250 ? — think that 
is a question you had better address to 
Sir Akbar Hydari. 

Sir Manubhai N. Mehta.]^ I am re- 
ferring to the Minutes. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain,] Sic Manu- 
bhai, IS not it possible to put your ques- 
tions a little more shortly, without read- 
ing long extracts ? We are rather 
pressed for time. 

Sir Manubhai A. Mehta,] Tes. I 
will only read one extract now, but the 
others will be short questions. Coming 
to the weightage question, I would re- 
mind the Secretary of State of his 
speech in the proceedings of that veiy 
date in 1931, and then I will ask my 
questions. Then there was another 
detail,” Sir Samuel Hoare said, 
verv important detail, that was raided 
this morning, namely, this. Supposing 
a large number of Princes do not enter 
the Federation at once, what is to be 
their voting power until the full num- 
ber enters ? I understood Mr. Sastri 
to say that he thought that the voting 
power should be strictly proportionate 
to the number of Princes actually in the 
Assembly at a given time. Now, that 
sounds all very well from a logical point 
of view, but we must remember this, 
that in creating this Federation we are 
bringing together two separate in- 
terests,, and I myself can quite believe 
that the Princes would say themselves 
that they really would be placing them- 
selves at an unfair disadvantage if they 
entered the Federation, even though it 
be ill comparatively small numbers, 
without having an effective voting 
power. I venture, therefore, just to 
throw that out in the discussion as^a 
word of general caution,” As you said 
in reply to Lord Reading and in the 
course of examination, you were pre- 
pared to give some extra weightage to 
the Princes at the outset if they did not 



join iu sufficient numbers. According 
to the limits laid down by the White 
Paper, 61 per cent, was the minimum 
and at that strength the Princes -wo-uid 
be entitled to only 20 per cent. The 
total strength allowed is 40 per cent. 
That means that with every 10 per cent, 
increase only four more votes would be 
given. May I inquire if you have 
thbught out what would be the extra 
weightage that you would allow ? 
would not myself go up to the full 100 
per cent. 

7693-4. May I inquire, in view of the 
difficnUy t pointed out the other day 
about minority administrations, whethor 
you would not be inclined to treat it 
more leniently and give it extra weigbt- 
age on account of minority administra- 
tions ? — think one has to take the 
minority question into aceoimt. My 
own view would be that 100 per cent, 
weigh'tage would be too much. As to 
the exact percentage below 100 per 
cent., I think that is a question tor 
discussion. I have a rough view in my 
mind, bnt I would prefer to hear the 
views of the Committee before I ex- 
pressed any dnal pronouncement upon 
it. 

7695. One more question about weight- 
age. Has ^ the Secretary of Stale 
thought of giving this extra weightage 
on any uniform principle, either, say, 
tliat the extra weightage might be 
given to the smaller States, or might 
be given to larger States, on account 
of their population ? Has any uniform 
principle been IhoTiight of ? — Here, 
again, I have thought that, in the liirst 
instance, it is essentially a question for 
the Princes themselves. What I have 
in mind is nothing in the nature of an 
official block nominated by the Viceroy, 
but a strengthening of the States re- 
presentation for the purposes for which 
the States enter the Federation. 
That seems to me to be essen- 
tially^ a case, in the first instance, for 
the Princes themselves, and I would 
welcome an expression of opinion from 
the Princes’ representatives and from the 
Princes themselves as to how from their 
own point of view that weightage could 
best be made. 

7696. That the Princes’ representatives 
will consider and give. I will turn to 


another point, and that is the permission, 
or rather tne opportunity allowed for 
moving resolutions or questions in the 
Federal Legislature, with the permission 

the Governor-General to ask questions 
regarding even non-Federal matters ‘in 
the two Houses. In this connection, 
would the Secretary of State please look 
to the present provisions in the Indian 
Legislative Rules. There are two rules. 
The rules are : Provided that no ques- 
tion shall be asked in regard to any of 
the following subjects, namely . . 

(ii) any matter afLecting the relations of 
any of the foregoing authorities with any 
Piinee or Chief under the suzerainty of 
His Majesty, or relating to the affairs 
of any such Prince or Chief or to •the 
administration of the territory of any 
such Prince or Chief.” May I ask if 
there is any reason why this privilege 
should be attenuated under the White 
I'aper ? Would it not be more pleasing 
to the Princes, and would it not induce 
the Princes to join if the present rule is 
adhered to instead of being changed 9 — 
I think substantially the existing position 
will continue. I think we have to take 
iuto account, with the institution of the 
Federation, the possibility of certain dis- 
cussions being not only necessary, but 
being admitted to be necessary by every- 
body concerned. I have in mind par- 
ticularly discussions concerning a British- 
ludian subject or a British-Indian Com- 
p£iny ; it is those kind of questions which 
have in mind when we contemplate 
discussion about the affairs of the States. 
Ii is nothing more than that. 

7697. May I ask if this formula be 
accepted, that where the Minister reply- 
inp- to these questions is responsible for 
the policy to be carried out, then the 
question may be allowed, but if it is 
purely regarding internal administration 
of the State, and the Minister is not 
responsible, questions or resolutions may 
not be allowed ? — I feel we have got to 
look into this definition again. As at 
present advised, I do not want to cut 
out the possibility of the kind of dis- 
cussions to which I have alluded. 

7698. I ask you, mav not the present 
rule be adhered to ? — I am advised that 
under the present rule discussions of that 
kind would be cut out, and T think it 
would be a mistake, from every point of 
view, not only from the point of view 



ot British India, but from the point of 
view of the States, as well. I think we 
had better look into this definition fur- 
tlier and try to meet the two points of 
view, namely, that we do not want dis- 
cussions in the Federal Legislature upon 
questions which do not concern the Fede- 
ration at all, namely, the internal affairs 
of the States ; but we do not want to cut 
out the kind of questions to which I have 
alluded, that is to say, questions con- 
cerning British subjects or British corn- 
panes. 

Dr. B. JB. Ambedhar, 

7699. May I say one thing, Sir Samuel. 
You said internal administration. That 
would mean internal administration, so 
far as it does not appertain to subjects 
which are Federal ? — Exactly. 

Sir Manubhai N, Mehta. 

7700. I come now to the Federal sub- 
jects. Would the Secretary of State 
kindly tell me if the present arrangement 
by which the Federal subjects and their 
discussion as Central subjects are all 
grouped is quite satisfactory ? The 
Piinces do not like this present arrange- 
ment because the first 48 or 49 subjects in 
Appendix VI are really Federal, whilst 
the latter subjects, up to 63 from 49, 
they were inclined to regard as Central. 
Now, grouping them together under one 
head, is likely to give them a wrong im- 
pi*ession, that they can deal even with 
the latter subjects which might become 
Federal ? Would there be anv objection 
to treating them or classifying them 
separately ? — Sir Manubhai Mehta raises 
a question that we have discussed in 
some detail. It is not so much a question 
of principle as a question of Constitu- 
te mal convenience. We have been in- 
formed by our expert advisers that 
judging by the experience of other Con- 
stitutions the fewer lists you have, the 
better. The more lists you have, the 
more opportunity there is for litigation, 
and for a No-Man’s Land ” between 
the various lists. On that account, we 
have been very anxious to keep the lists 
as few as possible, and as simple as pos- 
sible. It was upon that ground, chiefly, 
that we included all these , Central Ser- 
vices, whether they are Federal or 
whether they are British-Indian Central 


Services, in one list, drawing, however^ 
a gap between the two, as Members of 
the Committee will see upon page 115, 
and realising the whole time that the 
Princes are, speaking generally, only con- 
templating coming in upon the fi^^st 48 
subjects. That is the reason why we put 
these two chapters into one list. 

7701. The gap intervening between the 
two is not quite explicable and under- 
standable by people who do not know 
why they are so arranged. May I draw 
attention or recommend to the Secretary 
of State to adopt the principle which has 
been adopted in the German 'Constitution, 
by which subjects which are exclusively 
Federal are separated from subjects 
which are concurrent and those which 
are purely Provincial. That would be a 
much more intelligible arrangement, ^ to 
which the Princes would have no objec- 
tion. Would not that be preferable 9 — 
As I say, this is essentially a question for 
Constitutional experts. My expert 
advisers have been in favour of this 
single list. It is obviously a question 
that the Committee must consider, but let 
ii»e again say it is not a question ^ of 
principle ; it is a question of Constitu- 
tk nal convenience. 

Mr. T. Thomhare. 

7702. Could they amplify it in a sub- 
sequent note on the question of Consti- 
tutional convenience 9 — I will look into 
that suggestion. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

7703. Might I just ask the Secretary of 
State about the gap in the list 9 He 
cannot very well reproduce the gap in the 
ultimate Act of" Parliament* ; there will 
have to be something done to mark the 
difference 9 — ^I think that is certainly so, 
hut whether it should go to the length of 
having a separate list, I would not like 
now to express an opinion upon ; in fact, 
my advice is against a separate list at 
present. 

Sir Manubhai N. Mehta. 

7704. The Secretary of State is, of 
course, aware that the Princes are veiy 
solicitous about the saeredness of their 
Ti'eaties. There is one section, 132, in 
the Government of India Act at present : 
‘^All treaties made by the East India 
Company, so far as they are in force at 
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tL( eoiDiinierLcenient of this Act, are bind- 
ing on His Majesty. May I ask why 
si^eh a section has not been repeated in 
the White Paper f—My answer, on the 
f.ice of it, would be that it has no place 
in the White Paper, for the very simple 
reason that we do not regard questions 
of paramountcy as coming into the 
Federal Constitution at all. 

7705. We have already once referred 
to the question of subjects to which they 
may agree to bring into Federation by 
tieaty or otherwise. The Princes are 
apprehensive of this term “ or other- 
wise.’’ If some reference had been made 
to the Treaties in the White Paper, 
tbeir minds would have been reassured. 
That is why I ask the Secretary of 
State, will it not be equally useful to 
bring such a provision about treaties 
into the White Paper? — No; I think 
myself it would be a great mistake, 
bi'th from the point of view of the 
Indian Princes themselves and also 
from the point of view of the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, I think the much 
better course would be to meet Sir 
Manubhai Mehta’s point by removing 
#tht words ''or otherwise” from the pro- 
posals. I am informed that there is no 
need to retain them. 

7706. One last question, and it is 

about Article 110 of tbe proposed White 
Paper : " It will be outside the compe- 
tence of the Federal and of the Provin- 
cial Legislatures to make any law affect- 
ing the Sovereign or the Royal Family, 
the sovereignty or dominion of the Crown 
over any part of British India.” Is 
there any objection to bringing forward 
the relation^ or of the Princes 

under this section, so that it may be 
beyond the purview of the Federal Legis- 
lature ever to refer to these treaties or 
to change them f — Here again my 
answer is the same answer that I gave 
just now. We think it is much better 
from the point of view of the Princes 
to keep questions of this kind out of the 
Act. T think if they will consider the re- 
actions of any other course, they will 
see that that is really the wisest course 
from our ovm point of view. 

ISTawab Sir Liaqat Hatfat-Klian* 

7707. Secretary of State, is it not con- 
templated under the White Paper scheme 


that the contents of Federal jurisdiction 
with regard to the States would be ez- 
piessly limited to subjects and powers 
specifically’' transferred under the Instru- 
ments of Accession, and that any addi- 
tions thereto would be subject to subse- 
quent agreements between the parties - 
concerned. Is that thd position taken 
lip by tbe White Paper ? — ^Yes, it is. 

7708. Then proposals 11, 18 and 20 
of the White Paper deal with the 
special powers of the Secretary of 
State and the Governor-General with 
regard to the Reserved Departments, 
and to their special responsibility with 
regard to Transferred Departments- Is 
it understood that the exercise of these 
pi.wers so far as they affect the States 
will not override and will be subject to 
the existing treaties engagements on 
Sanads between the Crown and the 
States ? — Yes, I think that is the case 
with this one reservation that no doubt 
h in Sir Liaqat’s mind as well, except 
so far as the treaties and Sanads are 
altered by tbe Treaties of Accession. 

7709. That I admit. May it be as- 
sumed that with regard to the Upper 
House as well as the Lower House, as 
in the case of British-Tndian Provin- 
ces, there will be Appendices attached 
to the Act indicating the distribution 
of seats out of the States’ quota to the 
various States ? — Yes, there must be. 

7710. Am T correct then in stating 
that there is nothing in the White 
Paper Proposals to prevent such of the 
States as may” so desire to pool their 
allotted quota of the seats and " where- 
's cr possible ” select joint representa- 
tion on such terms as may he agreed? — 
Ho, we do not contemplate dealing with 
questions of that kind in the Constitu- 
tion Act at all. I have always taken 
the view that questions of that kind are 
really questions of internal organisation 
for the Princes themsdves ; and there 
will be nothing in tlie Constitution Act, 
so far as I contemplate it, that would 
either ordain an arrangement of that 
kind or would preclude it. 

7711. In view of the very strong body 
cf opinion amongst the States on this 
question, ^ could you kindly consider the 
advisability ^ of making it definitely cleay 
in some suitable manner, if not in the 
Act at least in the Appendices proposed, 
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that such joint action will be permissible 
for such States as may so desire ? — 
would have preferred to leave a question 
of this kind as really a question of 
internal organisation. I do not myself 
see how it could come into the Constitu- 
t‘ 0 n Act } nor do I quite see how a refer- 
ence to it could be made in the Constitu- 
tion Act. 

7712. Perhaps in the Appendices re- 
lating to the allocation of seats amongst 
the States. Is it possible to mention it 
there somewhere, that it is open to the 
States to enter Federation by any private 
ari^angenient that they might make ? — 
Oft’-hand, I see a difficulty about men- 
tioning it in any part of the Act, and, 
of course, the Appendices are a part of 
the Act ; presumably, they will be 
scheduled to the Act. It is, of course, 
for the Joint Select Committee to con- 
sider whether or not they would mention 
this desire of certain of the Princes in 
their Report. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

7713. Do I understand the Secretary 
of State to mean that the Act deals with 
the relationship of the Federation and 
the States and cannot make an excur- 
sion into the relationship of one State 
with another inter se ? — ^Not over and 
above the grouping that, of course, will 
come into the Act. 

Nawab Sir lAaqat Hayat-Khan. 

7714. May I ask you to turn to Pro- 
posal 41 of the White Paper at page 47 ? 

If a decision of the Joint Session, con- 
templated under this paragraph be by a 
bare majority, do you not appreciate, as 
was pointed out at the second Round 
Table Conference, that in view of the dis- 
parity between the strength of the two 
Houses, this proposal will seriously de- 
tract from the co-ordinate authority of 
the Chambers, and would, in fact, mean 
that any proposal which had very sub- 
stantial support in the Lower House 
could in certain cases be passed in spite of 
the unanimous opposition of the Upper 
House ? — I am afraid that it is inherent 
in any proposal for the settlement of dis- 
putes by a Joint Session of the two 
Ileuses that the larger House has a defi- 
nite advantage, and I think we have got 
to accept Ihat^ as an objection to the 


system of joint Sessions. The difficulty 
io to find a better way of settling disputes 
between the two Houses. I would hope, 
in answer to Sir Liaqat^s further ques- 
tion, that the kind of situation he con- 
templates would not arise. I would have 
thought myself that it was very unlikely 
that the Lower House, in which the 
Piinces will have a representation of 
33J per cent, would he solidly against 
the Upper House, or that the Upper 
House, ill which British-India has a 
representation of 60 per cent, would be 
solidly against the Lower House. I 
tvould have thought that in the matter of 
disputes between the two Houses there 
VT/uld be much more cross voting than 
that kind of situation contemplates. 

7715. Would you kindly turn then to 
Proposal 48, at page 49 of the White 
Paper. Is it correct to assume that the 
White Paper contemplates that the 
Federal Executive will have to carry the 
confidence of the Legislature, and there- 
fore, will he responsible to both Houses 
and not to any ’ individual House. Is 
that the correct position 7 — ^Yes, it is 
certainly true to say that the Federal 
Government will depend upon both 
Houses. 

Hawab Sir Liaciat Hayat-Khan*’] Will 
it not seriously detract from the influence 
of the Upper House over the Executive 
if it were not given an effective share in 
the control of supplies 7 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

7716. I do not know whether I might 
intervene and ask whether the Secretary 
of State has a clear idea in his mind of 
what he means by the responsibility to 
both Houses 7 I am afraid I have never 
been able auite to understand the phrase 7 
— ^Would Lord Salisbury ask me a ques- 
tion about it 7 

7717. Supposing the Government re- 
ceived a Vote of Confidence in the 
Lower House and was refused a Yote 
of Confidence in the Upper House, what 
would they do 7 — ^It would depend upon 
how serious they regarded the crisis. It 
might be that there would be a deadlock 
between the two Houses ; in that case, 
they might have to have recourse to a 
Joint Session. 

7718. On a Vote of Confidence 7 — ^Yes, 

T do not see why they should not. I 
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suppose it would be upon some substan- 
tive motion. 

Marquess of Lothian.'] Would not the 
position be the same as the position in 
tliis country before the passage of the 
Parliament Act 

Marauess of Salisbury. 

7719. My Noble Priend is at least as 
good an authority as I am, perhaps much 
better, but I should have said that even 
before the passage of the Parliament 
Act, there was no question that the Gov- 
ernment was responsible only to the 
House of Commons ? — I think it must 
depend upon as to whether or not the 
Government could carry on with the 
support of one House, and if it could 
not carry on, whether it then would ask 
for a dissolution, or whether in a par- 
ticular case there would be a demand 
for a joint Session. It is impossible to 
give one general answer to a question 
that really covers a number of different 
kinds of contingencies. 

Lord Ranke illom. 

7720. Section 41 contemplates, surely, 
a Bill, not a Eesolution ? — ^Yes. I was 
contemplating a substantive motion of 
seme kind, a vote of some sort. 

7721. But would there be any point in 
that going to a Joint Session at all ? — 
think it must be judged upon the situa- 
tion. 

Sir H. Gidney. 

7722. My Lord Chairman, mav I ask 
just one queKstion of the Secretary of 
State ? In the event of a Vote of no 
iCbnlidenee being passed in the Lower 
House, and the Government being unable 
to form^ a Ministry, and considering that 
it is a joint Ministry, would it not affect 
the Up]')er House, too ? — do not quite 
follow the question. 

7723. Would it mean the dissolution 
of both Houses in the event of such an 
impasse ? — I conceive that it mirht, but 
I can conceive also that it might not, 
it depends upon the type of crisis. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

7724. The way I should like to put the 
question is this : Is it not reallv the fact 
as the Secretary of State says most 


reasonably, that it depends upon the cir- 
cumstances of the case, that the thing 
really does not have much meaning at all, 
being responsible to both Houses ? — ^No, 
I would not admit that conclusion. 

Earl Peel. 

7725. Secretary of State, does not it 
really depend upon the use and wont ? — 
If I may just complete my answer to 
I.urd Salisbury, I think he must take 
into account the contingency of a Joint 
Session. A Joint Session does bring in 
both Houses, and the Government might, 
in one way or another, stake its fortune 
upon a Joint Session. 

7726. I think that is a very fair 
answer, but the Secretary of State heard 
the question of my Noble Friend, Lord 
Kankeillour. Clause 41 does not apply 
to anything except a Bill ? — Yes. I 
tljink we ought to look into that point 
further to see whether it should not be 
clear that it would also cover a substan- 
tive motion of some kind in which both 
Houses could be brought into action. 
I would remind Lord Salisbury, that if 
he would look at Clamse 48, he would 
see there that both Houses are brought 
in upon the field of supply ; and I think 
he will agree that in his experience sup- 
ply is very often the issue upon whi h 
Governments stand or fall. 

Marquess of Salisbury.] I will not pur- 
sue it now, because I will have a further 
opportunity later on. 

Earl Peel. 

7727. I was in the middle of a ques- 
tion, but I was going to ask this general 
question, whether the use and wont and 
development of the Constitution will not 
determine, as time goes on, which is the 
more powerful House of the two ; it may 
be the House called Lower, it may be 
the other House. Then one would be 
really the dbminant House, and, in fact, 
though not in theory, the Government 
would probably be responsible really to 
one House. Is not that how it is likely 
to work out ? — I think, judging from 
the experience of other Constitutions^ 
that is the way it usually does work out. 

7728. And, therefore, these other ques- 
tions are rather theoretic than practical^ 
are they not, with great respect to those 
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who asked them ? — They are something 
more than theoratic. After all, the con- 
ditions are somewhat exceptional, namely, 
the fact that one of the units of the 
Federation attaches considerable import- 
ance to the tipper House, in which it 
has a larger representation. I think 
that fact must always carry weight in 
the development of a Federal Constitu- 
tion in India. By no arrangement that 
you can make can you establish an abso- 
lute equality, of course, between the two 
Houses ; that is impossible. 

Lord Bankeillour. 

7729. It is not a theoretic proposition 
that the Upper House may throw out 
supply in this case ? — Exactly. 

Lord Eiistace Percy.] The question is 
whether the Upper House can graht sup- 
ply. If it be true, that in this country 
in practice the Government is respon- 
sible to the House of Commons only, it 
is because the House of Commons alone 
can grant supplies. 

IVff. Morgan Jones. 

7730. Seeing that, the Government can 
at all times ask for a Joint Session, 
does not this follow : That supposing the 
Lower House which is the more demo- 
cratically elected House, carries a motion 
of no confidence on a question of social 
legislation, such as labour conditions, or 
something of that sort, and it appta's 
then to the Upper House, does it not, 
in practice come to this, that on issues 
like that the Government can so arrange 
that it can never be turned out by the 
Lower House on a subject of social legis- 
lation ? — I would not admit that at all^ 

' After all, let Mr. Morgan Jones remem- 
ber the Constitution of the Upper House, 
which he says is less democratic than the 
Lower House. That may or may not be 
the ease, but, even in the Upper House, 
60 per cent, of the voting is British 
India. 

Mr. Morgan Jones.] Yes, I am not 
unaware of that, or unmindful of it, 
but my point was this, Sir Samuel, that 
the Upper House will tend to be more 
Conservative (using the word " Con- 
servative” in a non-party sense) in con- 
stitution than the Lower House, and 
therefore would, presumably, be more 


likely to be less sympathetic to social 
legislation than the Lower House. 

Sir Amten Chamberlain,] Why ? A 
great many assumptions underlie that 
question to which all the members of 
the Committee will not agree. 

Mr. Morgan Jones.] I will not enter 
into an argument with you. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain,] Is it worth 
while putting the question to the Secre- 
•tary of State ? 

Mr. Morgan Jones, 

7731. I thought so, but I will not 
prep it if you do not think it is worth 
while '■? — ^Without going into the wider 
issues raised by Mr. Morgan Jones I 
would remind him of the Constitution 
of both Houses. I do not myself admit 
that one House is more democratic than 
the other. I will not enter into an 
argument with Mr. Morgan Jones, but, 
if he will look at the way each Houte 
is constituted, he will see that each 
House, setting aside the representation 
of the Indian States, is constituted upon 
what he would call a democratic basis. 

Mr. Morgan Jones,] I could pursue it, 
but the Chairman thinks it is not worth 
while. 

Nawab Sir Liaqat Hayat-KJian, 

7732. In view of the fact that the 
Upper House will have to share respon- 
sibility with the Lower House including 
Federal Legislation and raising fresh 
taxation, and in view of the fact that 
the Executive 'will be responsible to both 
the Houses, Upper and Lower, would 
not you be good enough to consider the 
suggestion already made that voting of 
supplies should be in a Joint Session 
of both the Houses ? — I think in con- 
sidering a question of that kind we have 
to keep in mind the practical difficul- 
ties. We have tried to give the twoi 
Houses equal powers as far as we can. 
At the same time we have to take into 
account questions of actual practic- 
ability, and, taking those questions into 
account, it does seem to me strongly to 
point to grants originating in one 
House, and to our avoiding a huge 
assembly as it would be, namely, a Joint 
Session of 600 or 700 members dealing 
with every grant. That is one of the 
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main reasons that have prompted us to 
propose that grants should originate in 
the Lovj'er House leaving, however, the 
Government the power to introduce 
grants into the tipper House if it so 
wishes. 

Sir P. PattanL 

7733. I have only two questions to 
ask : With regard to the list of Federal 
subjects, may I know whether it will 
be open to the States in the Document 
of Afieession to say that they federate 
only to the extent o£ the first 48 items 
in the common list ? — Yes, certainly. 

7734. With regard to the Treaty and 
engagement rights of the States I quite 
appreciate, and, I think, after the ex- 
planation the Secretary of State has 
given, the States will also appreciate 
that these treaties and engagements and 
agreements, having been arrived at with 
the paramount power, are outside the 
purview of the Federal Constitution, 
but, in order that this point of view 
may he always kept in view by the 
Federal Constitution, will it be possible 
to say in the Act, where it is suggested 
that the paramountey is outside Consti- 
tution, that the relations of Indian 
States and their treaty rights and en- 
gagement rights, being outside, and with- 
in the purview of the paramountey, 
they will be governed by the present 
provision of the Government of Ind a 
Act, just to satisfy the Princes ? — My ex- 
pert adwice is all on the side of making 
no reference to paramountey at all in 
the Act. It is, however, possible that 
we might make a reference to the posi- 
tion in a declaration of some kind, per- 
haps in a Royal Proclamation, and I cer- 
tainly would consider the suggestion 
from that point of view, but I would 
once again say that my view (and it is 
supported by all my expert advisers) is 
that it is better to leave paramountey 
out of the Act. 

Rao Bahadur Sir Krvshnama Chari. 

7735. And any State in its Instrument 
of Accession would preserve all such 
treaties as it wanted! to preserve — ^Yes. 

Rao Bahadur Sir Krishnama 
In any case in its Instrument of Acces- 
sion the State will presence all the 


treaties which are not affected by the 
Federation. 


Sic Joseph Nall. 

7736. Although the Secretary of State 
points out that matters of paramountey 
are necessaiily not subject to the White 
Paper, and would not appear in the sub- 
sequent Act, the field is in fact covered 
in the Terms of Reference of this Com- 
mittee, and the Committee will have to 
have paramountey in mind in our Re- 
port. The Terms of Reference to this 
Committee quite obviously include it ? — 
I think that is a matter for argument, 
but, whatever may be Sir Joseph NalPs 
view about it, my own very strong view 
about it is that we had much better 
keep it out of the Constitution Act. It 
is a question for the Committee and Lord 
Chairman to determine whether Indian 
India does come into the Terms of 
Reference, which are mainly directed to 
'British India. 

Marquess of Beading, 

7737. Is not paramountey entirely out- 
side the Constitution*? — That is a matter 
which is simply between the Crown and 
the Viceroy and the Princes, is it not ? — 
That would have been my view. 

Sir Joseph Nalhl I only submit the 
view that the White Paper proi^osals are 
only one part of the Terms of Reference 
to this Committee. 

Sir Akhar Hydari. 

7738. Will it be possible to state in the 
Constitution Act, possibly in the Pre- 
amble, that the field of relationship as 
between the Crown and the States out- 
side the Federal sphere will be outside 
the scope of the Federal Constitution, and 
would not that meet it ? — I would much 
rather not commit myself to any way 
in which such a declaration should' be 
made. As a layman who knows nothing 
about these legal questions at all I should 
be nervous of bringing it into the Act, 
dther into the* Preamble or into the Act 
itself, because I should be so much afraid 
t&at the lawyers wotdd then get hold of 
it, and, befbre you knew where you were, 
they would drag it into the Federal 
Court. 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

7739. May I draw Sir SamuePs atten- 
tion to Section 132 of the Grovemment of 
India Act at present, and would he say 
whether it has any bearing, and whether 
it applies ? — (Sir Malcolm Hailey-) I 
think the answer to that question is that 
Section 132 was put into the original Act 
for a special purpose, namely, to carry 
on the treaties that hadi been concluded 
with the East India Company, and to 
secure their continued validity under the 
new arrangement. 

7740. Are not most of the treaties with 
the Indian Princes of the time of the 
East India Company f — There were a very 
large number. This section dates from 
about 1858. It was not introduced in 
the recent revision of the 1919 Act. 

7741. It goes back to 1858 9 — ^Yes. 

Sir P. Pattani. 

7742. There are subsequent engagements 
and agreements with the Government of 
India as it exists to-day. Beyond those 
treaties entered into with the East India 
Company there have been many ^ subse- 
quent engagements and treaties with the 
Government of India as it exists to-day, 
and they are all, I hope, of the same 
validity, and are equally safeguarded and 
guaranteed 9 — Yes. 

7743. After the promise, or the Secre- 
tary of Statens suggestion that it might 
be possible to have a declaration by the 
Crown regarding the guarantee of the 
treaties, I do not wish to press the point 
because I quite realise that such a pro- 
vision in the Constitution might raise 
difficulties in the future, as was ex- 
plained by the Secretary of State. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

7744. May I suggest to the Secretary 

of State to take into consideration the 
bearing of the first part of Section 131 
and Section 132 upon the replies which 
he has been giving and upon the point 
of view which has been submitted by 
the Indian States representatives. You 
cannot overlook that 9 — (Sir Samuel 
Hoare.) I had not overlooked it, and 
my attention had already been drawn to 

it, and my advisers tell me that that 

need not modify the answers I have 
given, but, obviously, after what Six 


Tej has said, I will look into anything 
he suggests again. 

Sir P. Pattani,] Before I had finished 
my question Sir Tej came in with a 
question. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru-] I am sorry. 

Sir P. Pattani, 

7745. When the pronouncement is 
made by the Crown will it be on the 
lines of the pronouncement made in 
1857 when the change of Government 
from one hand into another was brought 
about. The present juncture is only a 
question of a constitutional reform, and 
the States would naturally wish, and I 
think Government ought to insist, that 
the pronouncement regarding the treaties 
and the relations with the States should 
be on the lines as pronounced in 1857. 
May I take it, when further considera- 
tion is given to this, it will be con- 
sidered 9 — ^I would not again like to 
commit myself to the actual form, but 
I can say ofOaand I see no objection in 
principle to the suggestion Sir Prabha- 
shankar has made and we will consider 
it. 

Br. B, JR, Amhedkar, 

7746. I would like to ask the Secre- 
tary of State whether the Instruments 
of Accession that would be passed by 
the different States on entering the 
Federation would find a place in the 
Constitution Act ?— The answer is ; No, 
they would not. 

7747. How would it be possible, sup- 
posing a dispute arose in a Federal 
Court, for the Court to determine 
whether any particular subject which 
was ^ the subject-matter of dispute was 
within the competence of the Federa- 
tion 9 — ^I imagine — ^here I speak as a 
layman — they would take into account 
the treaty, just as they take into account 
treaties now. 

Sir Tej Bahordur Sapru,] Yes. 

Br, B. B, Amhedkar, 

7748. But it would not be part of the 
Constitution Act 9 — ^No ; it would not be 
in the Constitution Act ; neither are the 
Treaties ndw in any Act of Parliament, 
yet (Sir Tej Sapru and other Indians 
will correct me if I am wrong) treaties 
have been constantly taken into account. 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.] Yes. Treaties 
are part of the municipal law every- 
where. 

Sir Akbar Eydari.] 1 have not had 
any opportunity of putting questions re- 
garding Federation, so may I do that 
now ? 

Sir Au>sten Chamberlain.^ I will come 
back to you. 

Sir C. P.' Bamaswami Aiyar.] With 
regard to the strength of the Legisla- 
tures, Mr. Chairman, would it not be 
correct to say that the position now is— 
whatever idleas originally were held on 
the subject— that the strength as now 
indicated in the White Paper is the 
strength arrived at as a result of the 
desires of the Provinces, and the 
majority or a large number of the 
States ? 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] Before the Sec- 
retary of State replies to that question, 
may I ask your advice on one matter ? 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] I think I 
must allow the Secretary of State to re- 
ply first and then you can put your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] I am not putting 
a question. I am asking your advice 
with regard to a question. I do not 
object to the question at all, but I want 
to know whether we are entitled to put 
questions at this stage relating to paia- 
graphs 22 to 37 which my Lord Chair- 
man had reserved under sub-head (4). 1 

want to know what sub-head we are on. 
I thought we were on sub-head (2). Ques- 
tions have already been asked about (4), 
and I want to know whether these ques- 
tions are permissible, so that in my turn 
I may put questions. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] According to 
the Lord Chairman’s proposal, we are on 
1 to 60. Paragraphs 26 to 37 were ex- 
cluded from that and put down under the 
Franchise question. 

Witness.] I would have thought the 
discussion has roved over a rather wide 
field. Perhaps it is difficult now to main- 
tain the distinction between the two 
chapters, but it is for you to decide. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain,] I agree. I 
think we must allow our Members to 
exercise a certain latitude. They cannot 
work their minds entirely in watertight 
compartments. 


Sir C. P. Bamaswami Aiyar. 

7749. Shall I put the question again ^ — 
I think I remember the question, Sir. It 
is true to say that the proposals in the 
White Paper ai^e a result of taking into 
account the various points of view and 
also taking into account the views ex- 
pressed! at the three Round Table Con- 
ferences. In the nature of things, they 
are something of a compromise, and I 
would not say that the actual figures are 
verbally inspired one way or the other. 
Upon the whole, we have thought that 
they were a fair basis for the discussion 
of this Committee. 

775Q. Would it also be correct to say 
that there were discussions in India sub- 
sequent to the Round Table Conferences 
which also dealt with this question of the 
strength of the Legislature ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

7751. Would it be accurate to put the 
position like this, that it would be more 
likely to give satisfaction if a laiger 
House enabled more component parts 
to take an efective part in the Federa- 
tion ? — It is not altogether easy to give 
an answer in a single sentence to an 
inquiry of that kind. I think, up t6 
comparatively recently, many of the 
States thought that it was possible to 
have individual representation for all the 
States. That I think we are agreed' now 
is quite impossible. Any system of repre- 
sentation must include groups and until 
the States have gone somewhat further 
into the grouping it is very difficult to 
give a definite answer as to their views 
about numbers. For instance, when it is 
clear to certain States that they can only 
be represented by grouping, that fact 
may have a bearing upon their view as 
to the numbers of the Chamber, Speak- 
ing generally, however, it would be fair 
to say that the kind of numbers that we 
have suggested look like satisfying more 
States than a smaller number. 

7752, I come to another subject and 
that is : For helping the Viceroy and the 
Governor-General in the interpretation of 
the Constitution, and also with regard to 
the questions that may arise out of h’s 
special responsibility, would or would not 
it be necessary to provide in the Con- 
stitution for a functionary analogous to 
the Attorney-General or the Advocate- 
General ? — This is an important suggest 



tion that has been made during our dis- 
cussions, and I ■would like to think 
further about it. It is a question that I 
think the Committee and the Delegates 
ought to consider, 

7753. In the consideration of that ques- 
tion would the Government bear in mind 
the very important and almost quasi-judi- 
cial functions exercised by such a func- 
tionary and the very great part played 
by the Attorney-General in the English 
Constitution 9 — ^Yes, I think that is a 
feature that ought to be taken into 
account. 

7754. Would the matter also allow of 
consideration like this, that in a Federal 
Constitution, 'with the possibilities of con- 
flicts of interpretation and the soLting at 
rest of difficult questions that may arise 
with regard to Provinces and the Centre, 
the Federal Government and the States, 
and the necessities that tiic Govemor- 
General and the Viceroy may have of hav- 
ing expert advice, such a functionary 
would be most essential 9 — T think that is 
the kind of consideration than the Com- 
mittee ought to have in mind. 

7755. Certain questions were asked of 
the Secretary of State regarding tbe allo- 
cation of seats. I take it that in the 
main that allocation would bo left prim- 
arily and to start with for agreement be- 
tween the States f — ^Yes. 

7756. And it is only (o tbe extent, and 
when such agreement becomes impossible, 
that any further question would arise as 
to the Government interveniug s?co motu ? 
— Yes. 

7757. With regard to the queslion of 
discussing and ^asking questions on 
matters connected * with Indian ^S{ates, T 
take it the main object of Government 
would be, as far as possible, to preserve 
the present position of affairs 

7758. At the same tAuic it is possilfle 
that in the interests of one or more of 
the States, the asking of such questions 
might be an advantage rather than a 
disadvantage ? — ^Yes, I tbinlr there might 
be such cases. 

7759. But apart from what may be 
called tbe exceptional treatment arising 
in that particular, the present state of 
affairs is contemplated as existing in 
future ? — ^In conjunction Avith what I said 
in answer to earlier questions this inorn- 
iug. 
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Begum Shah Naivnz. 

7760. Secretary of State, you are aware 
of the principle of equality between the 
women of India attach to the recognition 
of the principle of equality between the 
two sexes with regard to their rights of 
cicizenship being recognised as a funda- 
mental right in the new Consliiuiion. If 
there is to be no chapter on fundamental 
rights, may we know if it is contemplated 
that this will be made either in tJie pro- 
nouncement by the Sovereign before tbe 
inauguration of the new reforms or in 
the Instrument of Instraetious I am 
not quite clear what it is that the Begum 
desires ; could she make her wish a little 
more precise ? 

7761. That in future sex shall be no 
disqualification for a woman to serve in 
any and every capacity. In this connec- 
tion, may I point out the position of the 
lower sex in Section 75, on page 37. line 
10 ? — ^It is very difficult to give a general: 
ansAver to a very general question of that 
kind. One has got to take into account 
tile kind of declaration that might be 
made and the kind of reactions that 
might take place, if a declaration were 
n*fede. What I would say is that A^e will 
take into account who! the Begum has 
proposed and see how f.or ir is practical 
and safe to make the kind of declaration 
that she desires. 

7762. And the principle of reservation 
of seats for women bavin*;’ been accepted 
by His Majesty^s Government under the 
ccmmunal award, may we know AA'hy no 
seats have been reserved for Avomen in 
the Council of State ? — -We have with the 
Council of State worked veiy much on 
the lines of the Lothian Report, namely, 
that while special interests arc repre- 
sented in the Lower House, ihey are nctr. 
as such, represented in the ITpxier 
House. The Begum will, liowever, see- 
that it is open to a woman to ])e elected 
to the Upper House just as it is open to 
a man. She AviU also remember that the 
Governor-General will have tbe small 
number of nominated seats to fill, and 
so far as I am eonecnied, there woi 7 ld 
be no proposal in the Constitution that 
would preclude him from nominating a 
woman or women to some of these noixiin- 
ated seats. 

7763. X mention tMs, because we find 
that wherever no such reserved seats are 



j>Tovided for, people are taking it for 
.granted that it is the intention of His 
Majesty’s Government that v/omen 
should not enter the AssenibUos 9 — 
myself should like to see some wonian in 
the Council of State ; 1 tlniik it is most 
important that we should see some there. 

7764. According to the Proposals in 
the White Paper, there is to be a very 
high property qualidcation for niomher- 
ship of the Upper Chamber. This would 
mean that there would be Yi:vy few 
v^omen who would oe qualiliod for 
x.v'inbership of that House. May we 
request you to cupi^h-nieiit this high 
property qualification an educational 
qualification either fcr both men and 
women, or if it is not posjjibie to have 
that for men, at least for Avomen ? — As [ 
said the other day, I do soo considerable 
administrative difficnltie'S against a 
differential educational qualification for 
men or women. As fo A\helher fhcre 
should be added to the quali iieations for 
the Council of State an educational 
qualification common to ))oth mon and 
women, I think that is essentially a 
subject for the discussion of the Com- 
mittee. I would not to-day like to 
express a final view, one way or the 
ocher. 

7765. I do not mean by the franchise 
qualifications, qualifieaiions for member- 
ship of the Upper Chamber 9 — That wns 
what I had in mind when I gave the 
answer. The Begum will remember that 
any member of a Provincial Chamber, 
apart from these qualittealions, can he 
elected to the Council of State, men or 
womem 


Marquess of Lothian. 

7766. lua^espeetive of the p-operty 
qualification 9~Yes. If Lord Lotiian 
will look at paragraph 27, on page 44, 
he will see that the qualifieaiions are 
alternate quaJification*?. 

Rao Bahadur Sir Krhhnama Chan.] 
Past members. 


Begum Shah Na%vaz. 

7767. Secretary of State, you a 
ii-waxe of the strong objection whi 
almost all the women of India lia 
taken to an indirect election to t] 
l^ederal Assembly, of there being sen 
loiug filled by the Provincial Legisl 


tures in the Federal Assembly. jMay wc 
know why this is being forced on them, 
in spite of their repeated protests to the 
ctntrary 9 — ^We have had different views 
expressed, and, as far as I can 
remember, I woiild not say that the view 
of the women from India has been 
unanimous on the subject. 

7768. There are eight Memoranda sub- 
mitted to this Comma toe and in all 
these Memoranda wonun arc asking fr-r 
direct election to the Federal Assembly 9 
—The Committee and the Delegates will 
at once see the compb^xity and the 
magnitude of the pro!) lorn of direct 
election of that kind. I suppose then 
the constituencies would be of an 
enormous size, would nol Uicy 9 

7769. Would it not be possible for the 
Government to reserve one scat out of 
the total number for one woman to be 
relumed 9 — It would be a prodigious 
constituency, would it not 9 It would be 
a constituency, perhaj)s of a whole 
Province. 

7770/ There would not be any need of 
having one constituency of the whole 
Province if, out of the totd seats for 
the constituency, in a given number one 
was reserved for one woman fo^ Ijfe 
returned 9 — ^I am not sure whether the 
women in the other consi itiiciicu>s would 
accept an arrangement of that kind. 

Sardar But'i Singh. 

7771. One question from Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, with your permission, Sir 
Austen. Sir Malcolm TIailey, an Act 
was passed which was called the 
Gurdwana Act during your fiine in the 
Punjab 9 — (Sir Malcolm Hailey.) Yes, 
Inat is so, 

7772. And under that Act women have 
been given an equal riglit to vote at the 
poll, under the Gurdwana Act. Is tnat a 
fact 9 — ^Yes, that is so. 

7773. And there is no such law that 
the women are required to make 
application under thar Act in order to 
become voters 9 — That is so. 

7774. And I think you would generally 
agree with me that that system lias 
worked so far very well ; that the 
w'omen have gone to the poll in voiy 
large numbers during these Gurdwana 
elections and no difficulty has occurred 



STieli as is contemplated under the 
present White Paper proposals ? — ^Yes, 1 
would agree to that fact as a faet, but, 
of course, the vote is limited to Sikh 
women, and none oi us have ever felt 
the particular difacuky in regaid to the 
Sikh women that has arisen in regard 
to some other classes. Moreover, there 
is no regular electoral roll. The Gurd- 
wana voting is rather a loose arrange- 
ment. It has not iuvcdved any very 
precise procedure of prepaiauon of a 
roil. I have never heard ol such a thing 
as an objection brought against any 
person for voting without being entitled 
to do so. It is a veiy loose, popular 
kind of system intended to get repre- 
sentatives for a particular purpose, which 
does not extend outside the eonununitv 
itself. 

7775. But if I may tell you that after 
tfiat Act, in this very year at one par- 
ticular place more than 200 objections 
were taken, would you take it from me 
that the people are taking great interest 
as time moves on ? — ^Yes, of course, I 
accept that fact. It is subsequent to my 
time. When I knew the ease, it was, as 
1 say, a very loose and informal kind of 
voting. 

7776. A question on another point, with 
your ^ permission. You have got great 
experience of the Sikh community in 
your Province, and I take it from you— 

I want to ask whether it is a fact, 
because some questions were put here 
about the contact of the members wilh 
the constituencies, is it, or is it not, a 
fact that amongst the Sikhs there is a 
great deal of contact between the 
members and the voters, and there are 
vanous ways in which ihat contact is 
maintained. That is to say, there are 
different groups in the districts and the 
nif^mber goes to them at a particular 
time, and that contact is maintained on 
different occasions, religiops meetings, 
and also resolutions are passed, and, in 
that way, they send in their grievances 
both to the member as well as to the 
head of the Province ? — ^Yes. I think 
there is a fairly close touch between Sikh 
representatives and their electoral e, but 
the touch is mainly, T think, confined to 
those questions, partly religious and 
largely communal, in which the Sikhs 
themselves have taken ilie greatest 
interest. 

liioepo 


7777. With your permission, and also 
on the economic ques^'ion as well, during 
recent times, fall of i>nces and that sort 
of thing, affects everybody there, and 
we are constantly being worried that the 
land revenues are excessive and ihe 
people are taking much interest in all 
these things. The prices have gone 
down ; they are agitatiiig over such 
questions ; and in that way contact is 
also maintained, not only on religious 
questions — ^Yes ; of lato I would include 
that range of questions in those in which 
there has been a pretty close contact 
between the repre.imtaliie aud the 
electorate ; there always has been a great 
solidarity among the Sikhs, and very 
much stronger political organisation than 
among many other communities in the 
Punjab. 

7778. I want to put one question to 
the Secretary of State, and tliis is my 
last question, and it is this : Is it the 
fact that during the Great W'aa* the 
Sikh community rendered, I should say, 
the ^eatest possible assistance to the 
Empire ? — (Sir Samuel Hoare.) I think 
we should all agree that there was no 
community in India that rendered us 
greater service, and time after time we 
have expressed our great gratitude to the 
Sikh com mu nity. 

7779. Arising out of that question, is 
it the fact that during the seconc] Round 
Table Conference a pact was entered into 
here, although the Sikhs did not join 
that pact, but still the Muhammadans, 

I think, the community in my Province, 
Christians, Anglo-Indians and others 
very kindly set apart 20 per cent, of the 
seats to the Sikhs. I do not want to^ 
open that question, whatever it is that 
has been decided, but I wish to protect 
against what probably is tbe reason for 
the Muhammadan community agreeing 
that we should get 20 per cent., and in 
the Award we were given only 17 and a 
little more ? — ^I am afraid agreement was 
not reached. We all tried very hard to 
reach it, and we went on day after day 
and night after night trying to reach it. 

1 wish very much that agreement had 
been reached, and then it would have 
been quite unnecessary for the Govern- 
ment to intervene at all. 

7780. I would make this request to the 
Secretary of State, that although this 
award fiishes as regards the Provincial 

q2 
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Legislatures, still there is some hope as 
regards the Central Legislature, taking 
the state and the imporLanee of juy com- 
munity, which is in the Punjab, into con- 
sideration, we will be a little more 
favourably treated ? — I said a little 
bit more favourably treated, it would 
imply that our decision is an unjust 
decision, and I could not admu that fact. 
What I will say is that we mast take 
into account the rights of a great com- 
munity like the Sikhs, and we certainl;^ 
shall not ignore them when we come to 
make up the details for the representa- 
tion in the two Chambers of the Fedeial 
Legislature. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

7781. May I call your attention to 
paragraph 12 of the Proposals at page 
40 ? — ^Yes. 

7782. That contemplates that the 
Governor-General will have authority to 
appoint, if he so chooses, as many as 
three Counsellors ^ — ^Yes. 

7783. Of course, he may appoint less ? 
'—Yes. 

7784. Could you inform the Committee 
and the Delegates, if you can at the 
present moment, as to what sort of Port- 
folios these three Counsellors might hold ? 
If you have not made up your mind on. 
that, I shall not press you — ‘W<' had in 
mind principally, of course, the Reserved 
Departments. We had in mind Defence, 
Foreign Affairs and the Ecclesiastical 
Department. 

7786. That is clear from the paragraph 
itself. My question was rather on this : 
Supposing the Governor-General exer- 
cises the power given to him here, and 
appoints as many as three Counsellors, 
what sort of division of these subjects to 
each Portfolios do you contemplate. Why 
should it be necessary ? He may have a 
necessity on some occasion to appoint 
three Counsellors ? — think he would 
certainly require a Counsellor for De- 
fence ; I think he would require a 
Counsellor for Foreign Affairs. As to 
the small Ecclesiastical Department, that 
is a different question ; it would depend 
very much upon whether or not he could 
ft in what would be a very small ad- 
ministrative task into one or other of 
the Departments. 


7786. Then am I to understand that it 
is not contemplated that a Coimselloi 
would be required for anything beyond 
iiie Defence, Foreign Aff«*iirs and the 
Ecclesiastical Departments ? — There is 
no intention to g’o beyond those three 
Departments. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

7787. Does not the question of the 
Advocate-General arise for consideration 
there f — I have excluded the question of 
the Advocate-General, because wo have 
not discussed it, and 1 was noi entirely 
clear in my own mind as to what it was 
that was contemplated, namely, what 
kind of status the Advocate-General 
would have ; but making that oxelusion, 
I w^ould give the answer I have given to 
Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

Mr. Zafrulla Klmn."] I was myself not 
excluding that question. 

Mr. M. R, Jayaker. 

7788. Will the Secretary of State con- 
sider the possibility or the dusiiabilifcy, 
in case there is such an Office, of making 
that Oilieo dependent upon Party con- 
siderations, as in England ; he will b# 
corresponding to the Attorney -Generalj 
and the Attorney-General is appointed by 
the Government of the day. Will he 
make a similar provision in the Indian 
Constitution if he has an Advocate' 
General for the Federal Government ? — 
I would much rather not expre-^s a final 
opinion, but what I would say is, I have 
gathered the impression from the quc^.- 
tions that have been asked this morning 
that what was in the minds of the ques- 
tioners was not so much a Party Minister 
as a non-Party impartial man, namely, 
the Attorney- General, not in his capacity 
as a Member of a Party Government, but 
the Attorney-General in his quasi- judicial 
position. 

7789. But he must have a Court b^^- 
fore which he practises ; his Office cannot 
be in the air. Would you make him an 
Advocate-General of the Federal Court ? 
— would like to hear more about the 
proposal ; it is a comparatively new pro- 
posal to me, and I own I have not con- 
sidered it in its implications. 

Sir Tej JBahadu/r Sapru. 

7790. May I present you with another 
aspect of the question ? In certain Pro- 
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winces of India there is no Advocate- 
General. Take, for instance, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab : the office is 
held by a lawyer who is called the Gov- 
ernment Advocate. He is not appointed 
by the Crown, and he has not got exactly 
those functions to perform which the 
Advocate-General has to perform. In the 
case of Provinces where there is no Advo- 
cate-General, do you contemplate that 
the Office of the Government Advocate 
should be a Party office or that the Gov- 
ernment Advocate should be appointed 
irrespective of the Party ? — ^I ha\e been 
considering the appointment in the light 
of this morning’s discussiop as a nou- 
Party impartial appointment, but I said 
in answer to the ffist questions, that were 
asked me about it that it was to me a 
comparatively new proposal, and I would 
very much rather consider it in its 
various aspects before I gave a final 
opinion upon it. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru,] And the Gov- 
ernment of the day at the Centre is 
entitled to have the advice of a lawyer 
in whom it has confidence. 

Marquess of Bending, 

7791. May I put one question hi order 
to save the position with the Secretary 
of State. It is not to be assumed that 
because we have not intervened in this 
matter we have no view. It is really a 
quite important question as put in that 
way ? — ^I was assuming that there would 
probably be legitimate differences of 
opinion, and that I had better u'^t even 
pretend to express a final opinion until 
I had heard these differences of opinion 
in greater detail. 

Mr. M. B. Jagaker, 

" 7792. My object in asking the question 
was to suggest to the Secretary of State 
that it was a point worthy of being con- 
•sidered ? — ^Yes, I would certainly agree. 

Sir C, P. Bamaswami Aiyar, 

7793. In the consideration of the ques- 
tion, would the Secretary of State bear 
in mind also the distinction that may be 
drawn between what may be called a 
Pederal officer in the nature of an At- 
torney-General advising the Federation, 
and an officer who might be available to 
the Viceroy or the Governor-General in 


relation to the topics which I indicated 
this morning ? — ^Yes, I think we ought to 
take those points into account. 

Sir A, P. Patro. 

7794. May I ask at the same time that 
the whole condition of the country and of 
the taxpayer may be considered before 
making the appointments ? — Certainly, I 
agree. 

Mr. ZafruUa Khan. 

7795. May I draw your attention to 
paragraph 13 on the same page, the last 
sentence. Is it contemplated, as you ex- 
plained in the case of the Provinces, that 
the persons appointed Ministers at the 
Centre, even the person who is appointed 
Chief Minister, may be drawn from 
among the small number of nominated 
Members which you propose with regard 
to the Upper Federal Chamber ? — ^I was 
contemplating making no distinction 
between one Member and another in 
either Chamber ; I was contemplating 
treating them all alike. That would 
mean that a nominated Member would, be 
eligible for a post in the Ministry, just 
as a Peer would be eligible here. 

7796. With, of course, this diference, 

which is perfectly obvious, that if a 
nominated member is not satisfactory in 
one Session to the Governor-General he 
may not be nominated again, and a peer 
cannot be excluded simply as a result of 
his conduct in the House of Lords, or his 
voting in the House of Lords one way or 
the other ? — ^I was contemplating that the 
nomination, if there is this small nomina- 
tion in the Upper Chamber, would be for 
a substantial period of years — a sufficient 
period of years to give the nominated 
member independence. * 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan."} While I am on 
that subject I might anticipate para- 
graph 26. 

Dr. B. B, Ambedkar.'l Would not the 
nominated member hold office during the 
term of the Legislature 7 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan, 

7797. Yes ? — ^Yes, but Mr. Zafrulla 
Khan raised another issue, namely, 
whether the fact that this Minister had 
been nominated by the Viceroy might not 
compromise his independence 7 Yon 
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could save his independence by making 
the nomination for a period of time. 

Mr. iV'. M, JosU, 

7798. Might I ask a question, Mr. 
Chairman You are now replying as to 
whether a nominated member may be a 
Minister or not. My question is whether 
a TYifl-T) who is appointed Minister, and 
fails to secure election could be made a 
nominated member ? — ^Yes, just as it has 
often happened here. Anyway it has 
sometimes happened here that a man fails 
to be elected a member of the House of 
Commons, and he is subsequently made a 
peer. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan, 

7799. While I am on that topic, as I 
said I may anticipate paragraph 26, 
page 43, only with regard to this point. 
In view of the fact that the Upper 
Federal Chamber will be indirectly 
elected, also that the qualifications for 
candidates are likely to be fairly high, 
and it will not be like an ordinary elec- 
tion discouraging people of the elder 
statesman type from standing the racket 
of an ordinary election, what is the par- 
ticular necessity of adding these 10 
members to the Upper Federal Chamber ? 
What kind of percentage is it contem- 
plated would fail to secure election which 
would be so essential to the working of 
the Constitution itself ; 10 members must 
be nominated to the Upper Chamber ? — 
I think my maiji argument for a small 
number of nominated members of this 
kind is based upon the experience of 
other countries where it has been found 
useful to bring in Ministers and members 
of the Second Chamber who would not 
be able to get there by 'the ordinary 
channel of election. We here have an 
opportunity of that kind in the existence 
of the House of Lords, and I think it 
would be a wise act to have some such 
power of that kind undej the Indian 
Constitution, df a limited extent, I agree. 
The number we propose is a very smdll 
one, but it is just a sufficient number to 
enable the Governor-G-eneral, or, indeed, 
the Federal Prime Minister, first of all, 
rto have a rather freer choice, and, 
secondly, to redress questions of balance 
that may need redressing. That is our 


argument for this small number of 
nominated members. 

7800. May I put this to you as a sug- 
gestion, perhaps. I do not want to argue 
this question : That this number, al- 
though small, is likely to arouse suspicion, 
firstly, on the ground that it would enable 
the Governor-General to smuggle in 
people whom he wants to appohit Minis- 
ters, and under Indian eonditiors it would 
be quite possible to form the Cabinet 
first and to obtain for them a majority 
in the Chamber afterwards- Secondly, 
there would be apprehensions on the 
ground that various interests that may be 
placed in the apportionment made of the 
elective seats may become unbalanced 
rather as a result of this power of 
nomination, and, having regard to these 
two considerations, I suggest this would 
be rather an unstabilising factor than a 
stabilising factor ? — ^We must obviously 
take into account apprehensions of that 
kind when they are raised. My own view 
is that under our proposals they are un- 
likely to be realised. We are making the 
proposal with neither of these contingen- 
cies in our minds at all. 

7801. Secretary of State, with regard 
to these 10 members, do you, or do you 
not contemplate that the Governor- 
General will apportion them between 
British India and the Indian States in 
accordance with the ratio that might 
eventually be fixed with regard to their 
representation in the Upper Chamber — 
Speaking generally, j^es. 

7802. Then do you, or do you not, con- 
template that with regard to British 
India he will apportion them among the 
communities in the ratios which may be 
fixed eventually for the Upper Chamber f 
— I think there, again, my generaj 
answer would be, yes. 

7803. I will leave it at that, with the 
suggestion that it would be rather diffi- 
cult for him under those circumstances, 
on the one hand, t# be left with free 
choice, and if he did not stick to those 
proportions then it would be, on tho 
other hand, a disturbance of the balance, 

I leave that for your consideration. I 
do not want you to reply to it. ]>iow 
paragraph 24 on page 43. Before we go 
on, with the Chairman^s permis*?iou, I 
will refer to paragraph 14 at the bottom 
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of page 40. Again I am putting fins to 
yoj. We can ourselves see, without ask- 
ing you, that it will be possible for the 
Governor-General in formmg his Ministry 
to allot a portfolio dealing with entirely 
Central subjects to a States Member of 
the Cabinet ; but the question is this : 
Have you a hope, are you looking for- 
ward to the fact, that the Governor- 
General would be so able to arrange the 
division of portfolios that that would not 
happen ? — I certainly would hope so. 

Mr. Zafmlla Khan,^ Now paragraph 
24 on page 43. 

Sir P. Pattani, 

7804. Does that mean that it will be 
the Governor-General who will assign the 
portfolios, or will it be the Government 
of India, including the Ministries, that 
will assign portfolios ? — ^We did discuss 
that question at great length about a 
week ago and I think, if Sir Prab- 
hashankar will look at the answers I 
gave, he will see I did make my position 
quite clear. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan, 

7805. With regard to paragraph 24, 
again I am merely drawing your atten- 
tion to the suggestion that in view of the 
fact that the Upper Chamber will be 
elected by the Provincial Legislatures, is 
not it worth considering that, instead of 
fixing a date after which, unless soonei 
dissolved the Council of State would auto- 
matically be dissolved, as soon as the Pro- 
vincial Legislature is dissolved the new 
Provincial Legislature may be entitled to 
elect its quota to the Upper Chamber, the 
old members continuing during the in- 
terregnum, as it were, while the elections 
are continuing. In that way the Senate 
will always continue to represent, or 
rather reflect, the state of the parties, as 
it were, in the local Legislatures ? — There 
is a variety of ways of dealing with the 
election of two Chambers, and Members 
of the Committee will remember that the 
Statutory Commission deals in some de- 
tail with the problem and sets out the 
arguments for and against most of the 
obvious alternatives. I will consider the 
-point Mr. Zafrulla Khan has raised. 
Off-hand, it would occur to me that, in the 
first place, his proposal would m^e the 


S^ond Chamber definitely less stable. 
Secondly, I do not off-hand see how his 
propos^ would fit in with the arrange- 
ments for the representatives from the 
btates. It seemed to me, as he explained 
It that the result of it would 

be that the States representatives would 
go on for ever. 


/806. I that objection. Paragraph 
jib, apart from nominations to which I 
have already alluded, brings us to the 
^e of the Chambei-s, and I do not want 
to take up the time of the Committee 
jmtting to you different considerations 
that have already been put, but may I 
put to you with regard to the size one 
further consideration which might be 
kept in view when the final numbers are 
to be settled and it is this : Between the 
various conflicting views I have no doubt 
one consideration which has helped to 
keep the numbers lower than suggested 
by some members was the consideration 
of the effectiveness and the manageability 
of the Chambers ? — ^Yes. 


7807. Those considerations would be 
the same to-day as they might be 25 
years hence. With regard to administra- 
tive machinery for elections and so on, 
there might be changes, but surely a 
very large Chamber which is not man- 
ageable to-day would not be manageable 
25 years hence. The consideration I 
want to put before you is this. We cer- 
tainly contemplate further advances in 
the franchise, and do not you think if you 
started now with the maximum number 
which would still retain effectiveness 
and efficiency to-day, 25 years hence you 
might be compelled by the sheer weight 
of numbers added to the electors to en- 
large the Chambers still further and to 
go beyond the limit which effectiveness 
suggests ? Would not it, therefore, be 
possible to start with smaller numbers 
to-day and to go on expanding them as 
we make advances in the franchise ? — 
think it certainly would be possible, but 
here again it is a question of reconciling 
the different points of view. 

7808. Yes ; as I said I am merely 
putting one consideration, which might 
be considered along with others ? — Cer- 
tainly ; and I think that is a factor the 
Committee must take into account, but 
it is one of the factors that enter into 
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this big problem as to whether the Cham- 
bers should be big or small and how they 
should be constituted. 

7809. I rather thought attention was 
not being paid to what might happen, 
say, 25 or 30 years hence ? — ^Yes. 

7810. With regard to another aspect 
of the Upper Federal Chamber, may I 
draw your attention to page 11 of the 
White Paper — ^Tes. 

7811. It is paragraph 18 in the Intro- 
duction. |Ait page 11, the last sentence, 
the White Paper says that "if it is 
considered that adoption of proportional 
representation in the manner proposed 
makes insufficient provision for this end,’’ 
that is to say, to secure to the Muslims 
one-third representation in the Upper 
Chamber — ^"modification of the proposals 
should be made to meet the object in 
view.” The question I want to put to 
you is this : Have you or have your 
advisers considered the matter further, 
and are you of the opinion that by the 
method proposed the Muslims will or will 
not secure their one-third representation 
in the Upper Chamber 9 — We have con- 
sidered very carefully this point and we 
are satisfied that under the proposals in 
the White Paper the Muslim Community 
would not obtain their full 33i per cent., 
representation in the Upper House. 
With your permission, Sir Austen, I will 
amplify that answer a little bit further. 
One-third of the British India seats in 
the Upper House would be 50 seats. 
Calculations go to show that if the 
voting in the Provincial Councils for the 
elections to the Federal Upper House 
went on purdy communal lines, that is 
to say, if every elector in using first and 
succeeding preferences gave priority to 
to all candidates of his own community, 
the result would be, assuming the PrO" 
vincial Legislatures to be composed in 
the manner proposed in the White Paper, 
that the Muslims would secure 45 seats, 
with a strong probability, though not an 
absolute certainty, of one more. They 
would therefore be four seats short of 
the one-third which the Government has 
promised. It appears necessary, there- 
fore, to make some slight modification. 
It is obviously desirable that such modi- 
^cation should be of a kind to disturb 
as little as possible the general scheme 
for electing members of the Council of 


State by proportional representation 
from the Provincial Legislatures. The 
following plan seems likely to be the 
simplest, and without at the moment 
desiring finally to commit myself to it, 
I think it is the most promising solution. 
In Madras, Bombay, the United Pro- 
vinces, Bihar and the Central Provinces, 
that is to say, in all the Provinces with 
more than five seats in the Council of 
State, with the exception of the Punjab 
and Bengal, one seat should be allotted 
in each of these Provinces to be filled 
by election by the Muslim members of 
the Provincial Legislature only, all the 
remaining seats to be filled by propor- 
tional representation in the ordinary way 
as proposed in Appendix I to the White 
Paper. This should give the Muslims 
their 50 seats, assuming, of course, that 
the voting proceeds on purely communal 
lines. 

7812. Secretary of State, is it a fact 
that under the proposals contained in the 
White Paper, th.e Europeans, the Anglo- 
Indians and the Indian Christians would 
have the right to elect their own repre- 
sentatives by a system of separate repre- 
sentation, to the Upper Federal Cham- 
ber 9 — ^Yes, that is so ; and the reason 
is that, with small and, in many cases, 
very scattered communities, it is difficult 
to find any better alternative. 

7813. Is it a fact that under the pre- 
sent system Muslims have the right to 
elect their representatives to the Council 

«rof State by separate electorates 9 — ^Yes. 

7814. Are you aware of the very strong 
sentiments of the Muslim community 
that that right should not be taken away 
from them under the new Constitution 9 
— ^Yes, I think I am aware of the Muslim 
feeling on the subject. At the same 
time, Mr. Zafrulla !]^an will no doubt 
keep in mind the course that our dis- 
cussions have taken over the last two 
or three years, and I was under the im- 
pression that some such arrangement as 
I have suggested would both conform 
with those discussions and would also 
conform with the legitimate demands of 
the Muslim community. 

7815. Secretary of State, under your 
proposals, now taking the White Paper 
proposals along ' with your suggestion 
made this morning, would not the picture 
be this : Europeans (Anglo-Indians and 
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3^dmn Christians to elect by separate 
electorates ; other conuntmities to elect 
by proportional representation ; this mil 
to the Muslims the major part of 
uieir representation ; then the Muslims 
in certain Provinces to supplement it 
by a system of separate representation ? 

^It is an arrangement composed of 
many differences, I admit, but I do not 
see ^y other alternative that 
mil not strike much more severely at 
the foundations upon which we have been 
holding these discussions in the last two 
years, and I am anxious, so far as it is 
possible, to avoid opening out a big new 
field of controversy. 

7816. Secretary of State, may I put 
one question on this topic while I am on 
it ? You need not give an answer to it 
if nothing has been done so far. When 
you were concluding the Session of the 
Third Round Table Conference and you 
made the announcement that so far as the 
British India share in the Federal Legis- 
lature is concerned, Muslims would be 
secured one-third, you expressed the in- 
tention of assisting the satisfactory settle- 
ment^ of the question of representation of 
Muslims from the Indian States by such 
means as may be possible. May I ask 
whether anything has been done in that 
direction so far f—I have had many talks 
with the representatives of some of the 
States upon the subject and I have im- 
pressed upon those representatives in 
these talks the great importance of hold- 
ing a fair balance between the com- 
munities in any representation that they 
might send to the Federal Legislature. 

I have found them, without exception, 
very sympathetic to the idea, provided 
it is left to them to arrange it in their 
own way and provided that we do not 
do what would be foolish from every point 
of view, namely, attempt to dictate to 
them. I feel considerable confidence 
myself that we should find in the States 
representation a substantial Muslim re- 
presentation, and I will go on pressing 
the importance of that point of view 
upon the States ; but, as I say, I have 
found them in all the talks I have had 
with them very sympathetic with the 
conception. 

Mr. Zafrulla KhanJ] I am very glad 
to hear that. May I call attention to page 
93 of the White Paper, the composition 


of the Orissa Legislative Assembly, the 
last item on that page ? I am sure the 
Committee will recollect, and you will re- 
collect also, that this is an addition to 
the terms of the Communal Award as an- 
nounced, because at that time the figures 
with regard to Orissa had not yet been 
worked out. It is proposed to give Mus- 
lims four out of 60 seats, and the only 
other minority that is given any seat iu 
the Orissa Legislative Assembly is the 
Indian Christian community, to whom 
one seat has been allotted. You will 
remember that I put those considerations 
to the Rajah of EZhallikote and the 
Rajah of Parlakamedi when they ap- 
peared as witnesses before the Com- 
mittee, and they both said they would 
be only too happy to have the representa- 
tion of Muslims in this Legislative As- 
sembly raised from four to six 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.'] I beg your 
pardon, but are we not now dealing with 
the Federation rather than with the in- 
dividual Provincial Assemblies ? 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan>] I asked some 
time ago whether on the general question 
of the franchise and so on we were not at 
liberty to put questions. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain,] I hope only 
where it bears directly upon the Federal 
Legislature. 


Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 


7817. If I might, with your permission, 
put this question, I would not have to 
ask for the opportunity to put further 
questions at all ? — ^I think I can deal -with 
it in a minute or two. Will you put your 
question again, Mr. Zafrulla Khan ? 


7818. Without going into preliminaries, 
may I say you will recollect that I put 
questions to the Rajah of Khallikote and 
the Rajah of Parlakamedi when they ap- 
peared as witnesses before the Com- 
mittee, and both of them said they would 
be only too happy to have the representa- 
tion of Muslims in the Orissa Legislative 
Assembly raised from four to six in case 
the total remained at 60, and from four 
to seven in case the total became 70 ? — 


7819. In view of that expression of 
o-pinion, I hope His Majesty^s G-ovenl- 
ment will be prepared to reconsider the 
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allotment of seats for the Muslim repre- 
sentatives ? — have got a note that I had 
made out of the Orissa percentages ; un- 
fortunately, I do not seem to have 
brought it here this morning. What I 
will do is to put it in as a paper to the 
Committee. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

7820. I very much hope that you will 
not go into this question now } it leads 
us right away from the subject of dis- 
cussion. It is the Federation and not 
the Provincial Legislature in a particu- 
lar Pro^unce that we are considering f — 
Would you like me or not to finish the 
answer 

7821. I hope you will not open a dis- 
cussion on the subject “?~-May I finish the 
answer, and then you can stop me, if it 
looks like opening a discussion. I will 
put this note in. The point that it makes 
out, and I think makes out completely 
clearly, is that the Muslims in the Pro- 
vince of Orissa are getting a higher 
weightage than any minority in any other 
Province. I will not go into that point 
further. Secondly, as to whether it 
would be possible to add a seat or two 
to the Council, one has got to remember 
the reactions of altering figures in other 
Provinces. What I will undertake to do 
is to look further into the point and to 
see whether anything can be done by 
pneral agreement, but one has to keep 
in mind the danger of reactions else- 
where. 

Mr. M. a. Jayaher. 

7822. May T suggest to the Secretary 
of State, if he is preparing a Note for 
the use of the Committee, that he might 
^ well point out in that Note what would 
be the number of seats the Muslims 
would be entitled to on a strict pK)puIa- 
tion^ basis and what weightage they are 
getting ? That will be shown in the 
Note, 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

7823. I will not pursue further what 
ms been said by you. Secretary of State. 
With regard to paragraph 48, at page 
49, I merely want to understand what 
the position will be. Would it be correct 
to say that under the Proposals as put 
forward in paragraph 48, the Lower 


House has the right or the power to 
grant supply and once it grants it, the 
Government is under no further necessity 
of getting the assent of the Upper Cham- 
ber ? — Yes, that is so. 

7824. Supposing the Lower Chamber 
fails to grant supply, then if the Upper 
Chamber concurs in that rejection or 
reduction of the grant, the Government 
cannot obtain that feupply under these 
proposals ? — Yes. 

7825. But if the -pper Chamber does 
not, the Lower Chamber rejects or re- 
fuses, the Upper Chamber is willing to 
grant in that case, it is open to the 
Government to call a Joint Session and 
the result would be according to the Joint 
Session ? — Yes. 

7826. One last question to Sir Malcolm 
Hailey with regard to certain matters 
put to him on the franchise. Sir Mal- 
colm, Sir John Kerr told us the other 
day the average distances to the polling 
booths in India, and he said not taking 
into account the sparsely populated area 
—that would not be in order for this 
purpose — ^the average distance to the 
polling booth would work out at between 
five to seven miles. You are aware that 
the present electoral rules forbid a candi- 
date from providing conveyances for the 
voters to the polling bootlis, that being 
so, do you think women in the rural 
areas would be expected to walk five to 
seven miles to the polling booth to re- 
cord a vote and walk again to their 
home« and miss a day^s work in order to 
vote ? — (Sir Malrolm Haileif.) T think 
that there are women who would do so, 
when you realise that their husbands will 
be going to the poll and that normally they 
will accompany them there. I think, as 
a matter oE fact, the extent to which 
women will vote in the rural areas will 
depend very largely on the amount of 
pressure that a candidate ca,n through 
his friends apply to the voter. As to 
the supply of conveyances, there is pro- 
bably no rule in the world that has been 
broken more liberally than that particu- 
lar rule, for it is well known that the 
supply of conveyances in India is uni- 
versal, and you cannot get your voters 
unless you do supply them, or your 
friends do it for you. 

Be^m Shah Nawojg.] I requested this 
morning if I could put only four q*u^- 
ticxns regarding the franchise to the Sec- 
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retary of State and I was told it was not 
possible, and I dnd many of the Dele- 
gates are putting questions on the fran- 
chise in these discussions. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] I have tried 
my best to keep the discussion to the 
purpose it was intended to serve. I have 
not succeeded very well, but, if there is 
time, I will come back to the questions 
which the Begum Shah Nawaz desires to 
put. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour.] What the Begum 
was saying was that so many members 
have been allowed to break the rule. May 
she be permitted to put the four ques- 
tions she has in mind ? 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] I said I 
would come back to her, if I could find 
time, but there are a good many mem- 
bers who, I think, have put no questions 
so far on the subject we are supposed to 
be discussing. 

Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan. 

7827. Sir Samuel Hoare, in your last 
speech in the Round Table Conference 
last year, you said that the Muslim com- 
munity should have a representation of 
33 iper cent, of the British seats in the 
Federal Chamber. In the Lower House, 
according to the scheme of the White 
Paper, the Muhammadans have got 82 
scats out of 250. This is not exactly 
33 J I was under the impression that 
there was no question about the Lower 
House at all j it was 33^. It was worked 
out very carefully. 

7828. The number of seats assigned to 
the Muslims is not 33 J of 250 seats in 
the Lower House ? — It is as near as one 
can mathematically get it, is it not 

7829. I think it is one more according 
to the same proportion — ^Dr. Shafa’at 
will Temember there arc the special seats 
to be taken into account too, and the 
likelihood of the Muslims winning, what- 
ever may be the number of them. 

7830. But I think the principle of re- 
presentation has been that you take the 
total seats and get your proportion out 
of that first. So far as the special con- 
stituencies are concerned, they are not 
intended really for communal representa- 
tion at all ? — I do not think I could go 
so far as to say that. I think one has 
got to take into account the way in which 


they are likely to go. Obviously, one 
cannot make an accurate prophecy until 
one knows exactly what the constituen- 
cies will be, but I think Dr. Shafa^at 
and anybody in the Room who has studied 
this question, could make a pretty good 
guess as to the way some of them will 
go. 

7831. But my point is this, Sir Samuel, 
that if any Muslims ai*e elected from the 
special constituencies, they will be having 
regard to the advantages of special in- 
terests, not particularly to the advantage 
of Muslims ? — I do not think I would ad- 
mit that. I would have thought they 
wuoltl still have regarded themselves as 
a pax*t of the Muslim community. 

7832. I think an answer that you made 
makes it absolutely clear that 33 i per 
cent, of the seats were bo be of the entire 
Brirish-India seats in the Lower House ? 
— The point is new to me. I have always 
assianed that everyojie was satisfied with 
this representation of the Lower House. 

7833. What I was pointing out was that 
at least according to the proportion you 
agreed to last year in the Round Table 
Conference, we ought to have one more 
— 83. That is not quite 33 % ? — One can- 
not divide the seats of this kind and the 
special seats into entirely watertight com- 
partments ; one has got to take them into 
account as well, and I am convinced that 
under our proposals there is no risk 
whatever to he run by the Muslim com- 
inunity ; they will get their 33 J per cent. 

7831. I hope Sir Samuel will take this 
into account at a subsequent stage of 
tlie discussions ? — Certainly. 

7835. Then, Mr. Chairman, I go on to 
my next topic. May I take it, that in 
the Treaties of Accession which the 
States will sign it will he laid down that 
if they wish to enter the Federation 
they must make all the subjects from 1 
to 48 and accept them as Federal sub- 
jects, or will there be considerable varia- 
tions in those subjects ^ — W e contemplate 
that 1 to 48 will be the normal field 
over which the States will surrender 
their powers. The actual details of the 
Treaties must be considered each on its 
own merits, always with this reservation 
in mind, that if a State attempts to 
make reservations that would make its 
entry of no value to the Federation or 
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not of .sufficient value to the Federa- 
tion, then, obviously, we must have the 
power of refusing to accept an entry 
upon those terms. 

7836. Then does the Secretary of State 
visualise any particular State which will 
accept, say, 1 to 40 instead of the sub- 
jects 1 to 48 ? — should hope not, but 
there will be variations, no doubt, as to 
the exact manner in which the States 
undertake these Federal duties. There 
again, it is a question to be considered, 
when the Treaties of Accession are con- 
sidered, and once again if the State 
attempts to make terms that would make 
its entry of no great value to the Federa- 
tion, then there must be the power of 
refusing the entry of that State. 

7837. I am not concerned at all with 
the manner. As you probably know, in 
1930 a number of States agreed to cer- 
tain subjects for policy ; others agreed 
to subjects for administratioin. I was 
only dealing with the quantum of sub- 
jects, whether it is possible in the new 
Federation to have one State agreeing, 
say, to 1 to 48 subjects, and the other 
States agreeing to, say, 1 to 40. How 
can the Federation be run, if the ex- 
clusive subjects vary from State to 
State ? — think there must be some field 
for variation, but what we want and 
what we should do our utmost to obtain 
is a basic list of the important subjects 
with which the States who enter the 
Federatio-n would, as a whole, conform. 

7838. May I suggest to the Secretary 
of State the possibility of introducing 
a provision in the Wl^ite Paper whereby 
it may be possible for the Federal Legis- 
lature or through some other machinery, 
to transfer some subjects from one list 
to the other. There are certain subjects, 
for instance, which are comprised in 48 
to 61 ; some of them could be transferred 
to the provinces, while others which are 
now exclusively provisional sx^bjects could 
be transferred to the exclusively 
Federal list ? — I am afraid that there 
never will be any final agreement 
amongst all those concerned over these 

'lists ; they provide one of the most diffi- 
cult features of the whole Constitution. 
I would not here and now say that the 
list^ in its present form is necessarily 
in its final form. We shall have to go 
on considering^ item by item and detail 
by detail this list with expert advice 


both from here and, no doubt, from 
India as well. Generally speaking, 1 
think the list is a good one, but I should 
not at ail like to say that it may not 
be necessary to have some amendment, 
and to have some readjustment of this 
or that subject. 

7839. My point was that they must 
not make the list of subjects too rigid ; 
it must be flexible wdth the possibility 
of transference of one subject to the 
other, and some machinery made to* pro- 
vide it in the Constitution itself whereby 
this change could be effected without 
all the necessity of coming up to Par- 
liament for this small and comparatively 
unimportant matter. Is there any pos- 
sibility of it ? — There is substance in 
Dr. Sbafa^at's point. We have found 
it very difficult to obtain any measure 
of agreement as to how to deal with it. 
The Provinces have been very nervous 
lest the Provincial field should be 
diminished without their approval. In 
the same way, the Federal supporters 
have been nervous lest their field should 
be diminished by transference to the 
Provinces. The difficulty is to find a 
means that everybody will accept for 
making the kind of adjustment that Dr. 
Shafa^at desires. 

7840. Then could a State which has 
entered the Federation be allowed to go 
out of the Federation ? — OSTo, not as long 
as the terms of the bargain remain. 

Sir P. FattanL 

7843. In the event of a breakdown of 
the Constitution, there is the provision 
that the Governor-General shall re-enter. 
In the event of that re-entry which is 
a consequence of the breakdown, is there 
to be a State free to say : ^^As there 
has been a breakdown, I will secede.'^ I 
am not pressing the point ; I am only 
raising the point whether, in the event 
of a breakdown, when the Constitution 
ceases to function as the reformed Con- 
stitution, would it not be right for a 
State to suggest that it should also go 
out of what has broken down 9 — T 
should hope not. The breakdown would 
be of a temporary character. The 
Federal Constitution would remaiu in 
being, the clause in the Federal Con- 
stitution dealing with the breakdown 
coming into operation. 
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D2% SJiafa’at Ahmad Khan, 

7842. Am I correct in assuming that 
the Federation when brought into being 
will be perpetual and indissoluble ?— I 
should hope so. 

7843. And that was the position which 
was pointed out by Mr, Ramsay 
MacDonald to the Delegates ? — Certainly. 
I think it would be quite fatal to the 
Federation if either Provinces or States 
came in and then went out — ^went out 
and then wished to come in again. I 
do not believe any system of Government 
could continue on that sort of line. 

7844. I do not wish to cover the 
ground which was covered by you in 
your replies regarding the introduction 
of Provincial Autonomy, because the 
matter was discussed very thoroughly, 
but I should like to know if it is a 
fact that His Majesty^s Government have 
not departed from the previous policy 
regarding the introduction of Provincial 
Autonomy ? — Our position to-day is 
exactly what it was last winter, and 
which I have always expressed myself 
time after time. 

7845. Has no new factor emerged 
which makes it essential for the Gov- 
ernment to go back upon what it said 
last year 9 — Noj none. 

7846. I am putting this with great 
difidence, Sir Samuel Hoare, but I 
should like to know whether you ^ree 
with the suggestions contained in it, 
or not. The position now is this : You 
have first Provincial Autonomy ; then, 
after a certain interval, you would have 
Federation, but, so far as Federation is 
concerned, it would depend partly upon 
the entry of the Princes into the Federa- 
tion, 51 per cent., and so on. Is it not 
clear that as long as the Princes do not 
come into the Federation, the responsi- 
bility at the Centre will not be possible 
under the White Paper scheme, and that 
British-India will, therefore, have to 
wait until the Princes have decided to 
come in ? Do you not think that some 
other method may be devised whereby 
the entry of the Princes could be ex- 
pedited or a time limit could be im- 
posed within which the Princes could 
let British-India know, if they are 
coming in, or not ? — ^I really have got 
nothing to add to the very full answers 


that I gave the other day upon all 
these questions. I am assuming that 
there will not be a long and indefinite 
time. 

7847. I am glad to hear that ? — ^I gave 
a number of answers the other day show- 
ing that I was anxious not to make 
special arrangements for a transitory 
period on the ground that the more 
arrangements of that kind you made, the 
more likely it was that the transitory 
period should become a permanent 
period. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

7848. Secretary of State, is it not a 
fact that you received several cables from 
the Women’s Organisations after the pub- 
lication of the Franchise Committee’s Re- 
port, strongly protesting against the in- 
adequate number of women voters 
recommended by that Committee ? — ^Yes* 

7849. And did some of these cables con- 
tain the words of strong resistance ? — ^I 
do not recall the actual words, but it was 
quite clear what was the opinion of the 
ladies who sent the telegrams. 

7850. If the recommendations of the 
Expert Committee sent out by you are not 
to be accepted because out of the 10 per 
cent, of adult women who are to be en- 
francliised under those proposals, barely 
1 per cent, happen to be in seclusion, and 
some of their husbands are objecting to 
their names being placed on the registers, 
and, perhaps, quite 1 per cent, are 
married to husbands who have two wives, 
may I draw your attention to the alter- 
native proposals which have been sub- 
mitted by some of the Women’s Organisa- 
tions and request you to give them your 
full consideration, because they might 
diminish some of your administrative 
difficulties ? — ^I imagine the Begum has in 
mind such proposals as were urged the 
other day by Miss Rathbone ? 

7851. No ; I am alluding to some of the 
proposals that have been submitted by 
certain Women’s Organisations as to 
giving votes to women above a certain 
age in other areas, so that you need not 
have different registers and different 
qualifications 9 — ^I have looked into a num* 
her of proposals. Without expressing a 
final opinion, because I do not think any- 
body ought to express a final opinion 
until we have heard the women’s evi- 
dence, the difficulties that I foresee aro, 
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first of all, administrative difficulties, 
and, secondly, the difficulties of numbers. 
Some of those proposals, whilst looking as 
if they kept the numbers at about the 
figure of the Lothian iCommittee numbers, 
really add very large numbers to that 
figure. But I would prefer to withhold 
my opinion until we have had the women^s 
evidence. 

7852. We, the women of India, are not 
enamoured of one qualification, or the 
other, but all that we wish to know from 
you. Sir Samuel, is this, that when it 
has Deen possible for His Majesty^s Gov- 
ernment to find a solution for such a 
difficult problem as the Communal Award, 
why is it not possible for the best brains 
in England to find some feasible qualifi- 
cations which would give the women of 
India the voting strength of at least one 
crore and a-half ? — I am glad to think 
now that we have got the best brains on 
the Joint Select Committee, and I look 
to them giving me a very great deal of 
help on this particular question. 

Sir Tej Bahadur I take it I 

am now at liberty to put questions with 
regard to the Federation ? 

Sir Austen ChamheTlain,^ Yes, 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

7853. Sir Samuel, will you please tell 
us what your view is on the question of 
lent officers serving in the Indian States 
being nominated' by the Indian States 
into the Federal Chambers ; jyhether they 
are British, or whether they are Indian, 
does not matter for the purposes of my 
question ? — I have never contemplated 
that those would be the kind of officials 
that the Princes would send as their 
representatives. At the same time I have 
always found a great difficulty in attempt- 
ing to preclude certain appointments 
when the choice does rest with the Princes 
themselves. 

7854. Am I right in thinking that your 
expectation is that it will not be from 
that class of officers that the Princes 
would ordinarily send up their represen- 
tatives ^ — Yes. 

7855. I will not trouble you any more 
with regard to that question. With re- 
gard to a Money Bill could you tell us 
roughly, without being very precise about 
the legal language, what is it that you 
mean by it in Proposal 38 of the White 


Paper ? — To put it into a rough ana 
simple phrase Bills for taxation.^' 

Lord Bankeillour. 

7856. Or loans ? — I would like to con- 
sider the question of loans. I am not 
quite clear as to the exact answer. 

Sir Tej Bahadivr Sapru. 

7857. Perhaps you might explain 
whether any loans are raised in India by 
any Bills at the present moment ? I do 
not tliink so ? — (Sir Malcolm Hailey.^ 
No, we do not have loan Bills. 

7858. I thought so. If you will kindly 
turn to Proposal 38 you say there : 

Bills other than Money Bills, which 
will be initiated in the Assembly^" 
Would you kindly explain to me what is 
it exactly that is intended 1o be con- 
veyed by the words initiated in the 
Assembly^’ ? — (Sir^ Samuel Hoare.) 
Simply introduced in the Assembly, 

7859. That is to say, according to this 
clause a taxation Bill can never be in- 
troduced into the Upper Chamber ? — 
That is so, I think. 

Sir Amten ChamherlainJ] To get that 
clear, would you allow me to put one 
question ? 

Sir Tej Bahadur 8apruJ\ Yes. 

Sir Austen Ghamherlain,] Must not 
that be subject to the qualification that, 
if a Bill of this character has been in- 
troduced into and rejected by the 
Assembly it is within the power of the 
Government to reintroduce it in the 
Council of State, and, if passed by the 
Council of State, to demand a Joint 
Session upon it ? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.] So far as that 
is concerned I do not find any reference 
to that in the White Paper. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

7860. I only want to get it clear ? — 
Yes, I think that is so. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.] If you say in 
answer to Sir Austen^s question that that 
is so, will you please point out under 
which provision of the White Paper you 
bring &at in ? 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker. 

7861. Does it fall within Proposal No- 
41 ? — ^I think it would arise out of Pro- 
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posal No. 41, but I quite agree it is not 
elearly apparent. 

Sir Tej Baha&ur Sapru, 

7862. That is what I wanted to point 
out. May I say to you that Proposal 
No. 41 does not contemplate the intro- 
duction of a Bill in the Upper House 
when it has been rejected in the Lower 
House. It deals with a different stage ^ 
— Yes. 

7863. Lord RanLeillour pointed out to 
you this morning that Proposal No. 41 
expressly refers to Bills % — ^Yes. 

7864. Therefore, it seems to me that 
under Proposal No. 41 you could not 
have a Joint Session when there was a 
conflict between the two Houses in any 
matter which was not covered by a Bill. 
I am applying myself to the language 
of the clause ? — ^Yes. 

Marquess of Lothian,] Does not Pro- 
posal 48 cover your point ? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

7865. No. I will come to that 
immediately afterwardsu In point of fact 
the provisions for a Joint Session in 
several of the Dominion Constitutions 
relate to Bills ^ — ^Yes. 

7866. Now will you pass on kindly to 
Proposal No. 48 ? — ^Yes. 

7867. Proposal No. 48, as I read it, 
<mly relates to demands ? — ^Yes. 

7868. That has nothing to do with the 
Money Bill. The Money Bill follows 
that 9 — ^Yes. 

7869. Therefore under Proposal No. 48, 
is it your view that if a demand has been 
reduced or rejected by the Assembly it 
may be brought before a Joint Session 
of both Chambers for final determination ? 
“Yes. 

7870. But it could not be taken up to 
the Second' Chamber by itself. The 
moment that stage is reached you will 
have to have a joint Session of the two 
Houses 1 — ^No, the G-ovemment can intro- 
duce it in the Second Chamber. 

7871. That is exactly what I want to 
know. Under what Proposal. Neither 
Tinder Proposal 41 nor under Proposal 48 
does it seem to me that the Government 
^eould introduce it. All that the Govern- 
ment could do is to call for a Joint 


Session ? — ^If it is not clear I am prepared 
to admit it should be made clearer. We 
do contemplate a provision of that kind. 

7872. Correct me if I am wrong. I am 
not expressing any opinion, but, as the 
language of 5ie '^ite Paper stand's, I 
think it is a loose way of saying that the 
powers of the two Houses are co-equal. 
They are not co-equal as the language of 
this White Paper stands ^ — ^I think there 
may be a great deal of substance in what 
Sir Tej has just said. Obviously we are 
not at the stage when these provisions 
are being carefully drafted in an Act of 
Parliament. We must take those points 
into account. 

7873. It must not be understood from 
my questions that I am favouring co- 
equal powers — No. 

Sir Hari Singh Gourj] May I point cut 
it is implicit in Proposal No. 38. The 
very word initiated means it was the 
originating Chamber, and where the 
Assembly has rejected it under the very 
terms of Proposal 38, it may be intro- 
duced in the other Chamber, because the 
process of initiation is completed by the 
first introduction, and its rejection satis- 
fies the word initiated.^’ 

Dr. B, B. Amhedhar.] That deals with 
Bills other than Money Bills. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru,] I am dealing 
with Money Bills. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain,] Secretary of 
State, you dealt with this point on an 
earlier day. I am not quite certain 
whether all the answers of to-day arc 
exactly on all fours with the answers 
which you gave on the earlier occasion. 
Would you mind looking at your answers 
and, if necessary, supplying us with a 
Memorandum putting the exact position 
before us ? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

7874. That would be better ? — I am 
much obl^ed. I am afraid with these 
very technical questions it is difficult very 
often to follow exactly the questions that 
are raised. I will put iu a Memorandum 
on this. 

Sir Ahba/r JELydari, 

7875. In this connection I hope you 
will bear in mind the consistent position 
of the Indian States that the powers of 
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both the Legislatures should be equal ^ — 
Yes. 

Sir Akhar H^dari,] And simply with 
regard to the initiation, but not ^ the 
further prosecution and discussion of the 
Money Bill ; there is an exception. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

7876. With reference to the High Com- 
missioner, do you want to assimilate the 
position to that in Australia and the 
Dominions, and it is for that you ^ave 
omitted all reference to^ the High^ Com- 
missioner ^ The Dominion Constitution 
made no reference to the High Commis- 
sioner. The Government of India Act 
does make a reference to him, and the 
White Paper omits all reference to the 
High Commissioner ? — I had not thought 
upon this point. I will look into it, but 
I think our wish generally was that the 
position of the High Commissioner should 
resemble the general position of High 
Commissioners in London. 

7877. W'ith regard to the Auditor- 
General, do you wish to retain the 
present provisions in the Government of 
India Act, or do you propose that there 
must be an independent Auditor-General 
appointed in India, and that all the 
money spent in England or in India 
should be laid before the Auditor-General 
in India, and the Indian Legislature ? — 
I would say here again I do not feel able 
this morning to give a final answer. 

7878. You will kindly take note of that 
question ^ — ^Yes. 

7879. Will you kindly turn to Proposal 
No. 122. I suggest to you under Pro- 
posal No. 122 any person coming from 
any one of the Dominions, which may 
be treating our Indian Nationals there 
unfairly, will be entitled to all the bene- 
fits conferred by Section 122, and that is 
not what we agreed to ? — ^You can stop 
him entering. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru^"] What we 
agreed to last year was that there must 
be complete reciprocity between Indians 
and men going from England to carry on 
a business, trade, or profession, because, 
so far as England is concerned, it does 
not discriminate between our nationals, 
but take, for instance, the case of South 
Africa, or any -other Dominion. Why 
should we he prepared to give them the 
benefit of this ? 


Sir Austen Chamberlain,] Does not this 
come under another of our headings ^ 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

7880. That will be one of the functions 
of the Eederation 7 — I will keep in mind 
what Sir Tej has said. I know his view, 
and I am prepared to argue the position 
in greater detail some other day, 

7881. Then I will not put any questions 
with regard to the financial adviser be- 
cause you will deal with it probably under 
another head ? — In the financial discus- 
sion. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.] Am I at 
liberty to ask any questions with regard 
to the Eeserved Departments under the 
Federation f 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] No, T think 
not. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

7882. With regard to the Reserved De- 
partment I understand your suggestion 
is that the Governor-General shall l)e em- 
powered to appoint not more than (hrec 
Counsellors one of whom would neces- 
sarily be in charge of the Army Depart- 
ment ? — ^Yes. 

7883. With regard to the Army Budget, 
will you kindly explain what exactly is 
the procedure that you provide for ? — 
Will there be any discussion between the 
Federal Ministers and the Member in 
charge of Defence or any other repre- 
sentatives of the Governor-General, and, 
if so, with what object ? Will they try 
to arrive at a settlement, or wil] they 
simply exchange files between themselves 7 
— I hope very much that not only will 
they try to arrive at a settlement, but 
they will have close and intimate discus- 
sions together before the Budget is intro- 
duced. I am assuming that before "the 
Budget is introduced questions connected 
with it would be discussed, of course, at 
the discretion of the Governor-General, 
in the Federal Cabinet, and I would very 
much hope that, although the Governor- 
General would be solely and exclusdvely 
responsible for the expenditure, the 
Budget will have the full support of Jio 
Federal Government behind it. 

Lord Rankeillour.] Although I have no 
wish in the world to prevent these ques- 
tions being answered I assume the fact 
of their being put now will not prevent 
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questions being put on the same lines 
when we eome to the questions of finance. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] No. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

7884. If the Federal Ministers and the 
Counsellors of the Governor-General can- 
not come to an agreement with regard 
to the Army Budget, then I assume that 
your view is that the Governor-General 
should intervene and give his final de- 
cision which would be binding on both 
sides of the Government ? — Certainly. It 
is the sole discretion of the Goveinor- 
General. The Federal Governmeni as 
such has no responsibility for the ex- 
penditure at all, but I hope for close 
co-operation between the two sides of 
government in actual practice. 

Mr. M. B. JayaJcar. 

7885. Will the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to the Governor-General contain 


an indication of this wish of His 
Majestj^^s Government ? — ^Yes, and Mr. 
Jayaker will see in the White Paper 
that we do make provision for what he 
has in mind. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

7886. Sir Samuel, I am reading to you 
a statement of Lord Irwin when he went 
back from England to India and I wish 
to know from you whether His Majesty's 
Government even now accept that 9 This 
is what Lord Irwin said : “ I am autho- 
rised on behalf of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment to state clearly that in their judg- 
ment it is implicit in the declaration of 
1917 that the natural issue of India's 
constitutional progress as there contem- 
plated is the attainment of Dommion 
status " ? — ^I should say certainly sO, 
subject to the declarations that accom- 
panied it at the time. 


{After a short adjournment.) 


Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

7887. Secretary of State, I think it 
would be convenient to you and to the 
Committee to complete, as we have very 
nearly done, the questions about Federa- 
tion. Sir Akbar Hydari asked to have 
an opportunity of putting two or three 
more questions ; perhaps we may take 
them before we proceed to the judica- 
ture, in order to close the discussion on 
Federation ? — I think that will be a very 
good plan, Sir Austen. 

Sir Akbar Hydari. 

7888. Do yon accept in general the re- 
commendation of the Butler Committee 
in paragraph 58 of their Report, that 
the relationship of the Crown and the 
Princes should not in any matter be 
transfeiTed without their own agreement 
to a relationship with a new Govern- 
ment in British-India responsible to an 
Indian Legislature 9 — Certainly, I agree. 
I assume that Sir Akbar has in mind 
when he speaks of a new Government, a 
new Government responsible to an Indian 
Legislature ? 

7889. Yes. Will you please refer to 
your answers to question 5675, 5684 and 
5837 ? I take it that no change in 
matters connected with the Constitution 
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as afieeting Indian States is contem- 
plated through changes in the Instru- 
ment of Instructions without the consent 
of the States who have acceded to the 
Federation ? — I will just look at these 
questions. No change made in the In- 
strument of Instructions could affect the 
statutory responsibility of the Governor- 
General for Defence, whether it be made 
with or without the consent of the States. 

7890. But any change that would be 
made would be as to whether it did affect 
or did not affect the statutory position of 
the States and would be made with the 
previous knowledge of the State con- 
cerned ? — Certainly. Sir Akbar will re- 
member that nothing in the Instrument 
of Instructions could affect the clauses in 
the Act. 

7891. Quite so ; I was only having in 
mind the possibility of gradual and ulti- 
mate development to such an extent that 
the po'^ition then existing might lead to 
something being given in the Instrument 
of Instructions to make the Governor- 
General act in a way that we might con- 
sider as going beyond the position which 
has been agreed to now. Take the com- 
position, for instance, of the Indian 
Army f — Speaking generally, questions of 
Defence, so far as they concern the 
States, would be dependent, first of all, 
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upon the provisions of the Constitution 
Act, and, secondly, upon the provisu»ns 
of their own treaties, and nothing either 
in the Instructions or anywhere else could 
go behind those two basic factors. 

7892. What I was trying to put to you 
was that there might be alterations in the 
composition of the Aimy which primarily 
would appear to be purely with reference 
to British-Indian Provinces, but which 
miglit have had effect ultimately with 
regard to the Defence position of the 
States 9 — The position would then, I 
imagine, be very much what the posHion 
is to-day. If the Government of India 
decided to make elianges in the dispo-ai- 
tion of troops that either altered an exist- 
ing treaty or made a position that was 
embarrassing to a paiticular Stale, the 
discussion would then have to be between 
the Crown and the State in the held of 
paramountcy. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, 

7893. In which the Federation would 
be left out 9 — ^Certainly ; this is tlie field 
of paramountcy. 

7894. But apart from the field of 
paramountcy, when the question comes 
■up about the Defence of all India, in 

which the Federation and the Indian 
’States are equally interested, would not 
the three parties to the agreement be 
taken into consultation ? — They might 
very well be taken into consultation, but 
the only responsible authority is the 
G ovem oi -General. 

Sir AJebar Bydari. 

7895. I presume, wi% reference to 
paragraph 2 of the Wliite Paper, that 
its phraseology vnll be governed by what 
is a<rreed to ultimately in the Instrument 
of -Accession as to the Constitutional pro- 
cedure whereby the States will eome into 
the Federation, and the Constitutional 
position that they will hold in it with 
regard to Federal subjects 9 — This posi- 
tion will certainly have to be made clear. 
I have not formed a final opinion as to 
the best way in which it should be made 
clear, but I should be prepared to con- 
sider any suggestions that the States 
might make on the subject. 

7896. Wliat I want to say is that, 
perhaps, the wording in paragraph 2 
miglit have to he slightly altered with 


reference to what we agree to as to the 
form of the Instrument of Accession 
whereby powers in Federal subjects are 
transfen-ed to the Federation ? — ^Yes. 

7897. There is one point with regard 
to the method of filling up seats in the 
Federal Legislature which havs been 
allotted to States who, for the time be- 
ing, have not acceded to the Federation. 
You expressed a preference for ^ the 
alternative of giving additio lal 
weightage to those States that had 
acceded. Is it not desi fable to get, as 
far as possible, the economic interests 
of the regions of those States which 
have not acceded emphasised, rather* 
that of States who have already ? — The 
difficulty is to avoid those States having 
the best of both worlds, namely, kocp'ng 
out of the Federation and, at the same 
time, having representation created for 
them in the Federation. 

7898. I do not mean it would be re- 
presentative of those non-acceding 
States, but what I do mean is that Ih >se 
States would have particular regional * 
interests, and as distinguLhed from ihe 
regional interests in another part of 
India. Take, for instance, that ihe 
Southern Indian States accede, States 
near Bengal do not accede : then if you 
give to these Southern Indian States 
like Hyderabad or Mysore, which have 
their economic interests over Bombay, 

if they are given additional weightage 
then the Bombay view n»ight be more 
emphasised than the Calcutta view in 
economic questions, and, therefore, 
would it not be desirable to leave , this 
rather to the Governor-General after con- 
sulting the Federal Government and any 
other Parties themselves ? I am saying 
whether it would not sometimes act un- 
fairly to the economic interests of a parti- 
cular region by weighting too much the 
votes of the States who are situated in 
another economic region ? — It is, of 
course, to be remembered that in a case 
of that kind if a group of States that 
had stayed out felt that their interests 
were being preiudiced, that, I should have 
thought would have been an incentive 
to them to come in. Further, I see 
objections to the Governor-General 
making these appointments rather than 
the States, at any rate, making the 
recommendations for the appointments. 

I think, as soon as the Governor-General 
makes the appointments, the position 
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will be very mncli misrepresented, and 
over the whole of British India it will be 
said that under another name we have 
once again created an official Uoc, 

Sir Akbar Hydari.\ Of course, if they 
take that view of what is required by the 
interests, I have nothing further to say. 

Sir A. P. Patro, 

7899. I want to ask just a supple- 
mentary question. Do you remember 
that British-Ind^a represeutati'ves were 
opposed to any weightage being given to 
the Indian Spates ? — It would not be 
true to say that all representatives of 
Briti«5h-lndia have been opposed to a 
proposal of that kind j it is perfectly 
true that some of them have been. 

7900. And strong opposition too, at 
any rate, against the feeling of the 
Indian States — 1 think that has been 
expressed by certain of the representa- 
tives of British-India. The problem, 
however, that faces us and that faces 
them no less than us, is the problem of 
bringing the Princes in. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain,] Sir Akbar, 
I hope you will remember that this has 
interposed between us and the proper 
business of the afternoon^ and wdl you 
make your questions as brief as possible? 

Sir AJuhar HydarL] Yes. There is only 
one small matter about which I want to 
invite the attention of the Chairman, 
and, perhaps, of the Secretary of State, 
and that is that the record of my ques- 
tions the other day does not recall one 
particular point which I pointed out 
about the quotation made by Lord 
Lothian from the Instructions. I am 
referrins: to Question No. 7513. He read 
out the following quotation : ^^To your 
Committee pCis Majesty’s Government 
will look for complete and detailed pro- 
posals on which to base the revision of 
the franchise.” Then he read out from 
the Prime Mmister’s statement to the 
effect that : since upon the detailt d 

proposals must largely depend the size 
and actual composition of the legisla- 
tures, His Majesty’s Government hope 
that your Committee will be in a position 
in due course, so to frame their pro- 
posals as to present a complete and 
detailed scheme for the composition of 
each of the Provincial Legislatures ”, and 
from that it was that the Committee 
itself was asked to present detailed and 


complete proposals for the revision of 
the franchise, and also for the composi- 
tion of the Legislature, but not for its 
strength I wanted to point that out. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain,] That will 
be clear on the record. 

Sir Akbar HydarL] Thank you. 

Sir Austen Cha7nberl€dn, 

7901. Then, Secretary of State, we now 
proceed to the consideration of the 
Judicature, Federal and Supreme Courts 
and High Courts, proposals 151 to 175. 
Do you wish to make any statement 
upon that subject before you are sub- 
jected to questions ? — ^Yes, Sir Austen, I 
W'ould like to make a short introduciory 
statement, for this reason : The pro- 
posals in the White Paper, namely, 151 
to 175, are not drawn in great detail ; 
there are certain gaps in them that need 
filling up, and there are certain ex- 
planations that need to be made before 
we begin to discuss them. I would, 
therefore, ask the Committee to base 
their discussion upon the short e:q)lana- 
tion that I will now make in this pre- 
liminary statement. If my statement 
appears in any way to go contrary to 
any proposals in the White Paper, I 
hope that Members of the Committee 
and the Delegates will take my state- 
ment as their text rather than the widely 
drawn chapter, Part IV, in the "White 
Paper. I begin, Sir Austen, by sugges^ 
ing various heads under which this 
ehiipter may, in my view, be most con- 
veniently discussed. Following the 
order of paragraph 5 of the Memo- 
randum which I have circulated, I pro- 
pose that we should deal, first of all, with 
the constitution of the High Courts. 
Under the proposals in the White Paper, 
the qualifications of the Judges, their 
number and their sa’^aries and allowances 
will all, in effect, be regulated by the 
Crown in England, since they will be 
laid dowm in the Act itself, or regulated 
by Letters Patent or Orders in Council ; 
and the actual appointment of the 
Judges will, as before, remain with the 
Crown, acting on the advice of the Sec- 
retary of State. On this main prin- 
ciple,’ I do not think there is likely to 
be any difference of opinion. We have, 
however, proposed certain changes of 
detail affecting the Constitution of the 
High Courts as at present laid down in 
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the Statute or otherwise. These are 
set out in paragraph 8 of the Memo- 
randum that I have circulated, and I 
need do no more at the moment than 
draw attention to them*. The next divi- 
sion of the subject would be the juris- 
diction of the High Courts, that is, the 
extent and scope of their competence to 
determine cases judicially, whether in 
the Criminal or Civil sphere, and 
whether original cases or eases presented 
on appeal. Jurisdiction in this sense- 
is determined by Indian Legislation : 
thus Indian Acts can, and habitually do, 
prescribe that particular matters are, 
or are not, to be subject to appeal 
to the High Court. The proposals of 
the White Paper on this matter can be 
summarised as follows : — Firstly, that the 
High Courts will have, at the time of 
the commencement of the Constitution 
Act, the jurisdiction then vested in them, 
but that thereafter this jurisdiction will 
be subject to provisions which may be 
ihade from time to time by the Federal 
Legislature and by Provincial Legisla- 
tures within their respective spheres. 
Paragraph 173 deals with that point. 
Secondly, that in virtue of various 
clitries in the lists of subjects in 
Appendix VI, the jurisdiction of the 
High Courts will be regulated from sub- 
ject to subject by that Legislature which 
is competent to legislate generally for 
that particular subject. I would refer 
JMembers of the Committee to List I, 
Item 63 j List II, Item 30 } and List III, 
Item 1 : For instance, in regard to bank- 
ruptey and insolvency, the Federal 
Legislature alone will be able to vary 
the competence of the High Court : The 
Provincial Legislatures alone will regu- 
late the jurisdiction of the High Court 
in cases arising out of land tenures and 
title to land ; while in regard to the 
great Indian Codes, Criminal and Civil, 
both Federal and Provincial Legislatures 
will have concurrent powers, subject to 
the principles laid down in paragi‘aph 
114 of the Proposals. This is, to some 
extent, au alteration of the position now 
prevailing, since it has been generally 
held that a Provincial Legislature has 
no power by its own legislation to vary 
jurisdiction of a High Court, even 
m TCgard to a subject on which it .can 
Itself legislate, and that this power is 
confined to the Central Legislature- Our 
proposals, however, seem to us the 


imtuial corollary to the requirements 
oi Provincial Autonomy and to 
statutoiy deiuareaLion of Legislative 
powers. The third division of the sub- 
ject is the general powers and authority 
of the High Courts as distinct from their 
strictly judicial authority^ — ^that is to say, 
the powers possessed by the High Courts 
over such matters as recruitment of the 
Civil Judiciary, and its day to day con- 
trol, the enrohdoiit of advocates and the 
like. These matters have been explained 
in detail in paragraphs 11 to 13 of the 
Memorandum. The most important of 
them, and the one to wdiich the Com- 
mittee have already given considerable 
attention, is the control of the Subordi- 
nate Judiciary. As has been explained 
in answers given to the Committee, it is 
not at present possible to place the 
Criminal Judiciary under the sole con- 
trol of the High Courts, as the personnel 
of the Criming Magistracy is supplied by 
m,en who discharge at the same time a 
number of administrative and Revenue 
duties ; and, indeed, in many cases these 
are their major duties. If, at any time, 
it should become possible to separate 
these functions, it might be feasible to 
give the High Court a control over the 
Criminal Magistracy similar to that 
w'hieh it now enjoys over the Civil 
Judiciary. But this separation of func- 
tions involves difficulties, financial and 
otherwise, which will have to be solved 
by the local Governments in the futtire* 
As regards the subordinate Civil 
Judiciary, their regulation is placed by 
the Proposals of the White Paper as 
they stand (List TI, Item 28), in the 
hands of the respective Provincial Legis- 
latures, who would thus be at li))erty 
either to entrust control to the High. 
Court of the Province or to leave it in 
the hands of the local Government. 
Under this scheme, it would be open to 
the local Government, among other 
things, to prescribe the qualifications 
w’^hich would be requisite for adir^ission 
to a subordinate judicial service. The 
discussions of the Committee appear to 
me to have revealed some apprehension 
of the consequences of making it possible 
for Provincial IjCgislatures to withilraw 
from the High Courts the meastire of 
control in the matter of appointments 
at present exercised by them in actual 
practice. It may indeed be possible that 
the 'jCommittee will eventually d?ecide 
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that it woidd be undesirable to ^ve to 
the Provincial Legislatures the full 
powers proposed in the White Paper. I 
have, therefore, considered by what 
method the preservation of the interest 
of the High Courts in the recruitment 
and^ conduct of the subordinate Cml 
Judiciary, as explained in the Memoran- 
dum^ could best be maintained. My sug- 
gestion would be to leave to the Provin- 
cial Legislatures the general powers 
wdiich have been proposed in Item 28 of 
List II of Appendix VI, but, at the same 
time, to introduce in the Constitution 
Act a provision which would in one 
respect override those powers — ^namely, a 
provision vesting in the High Courts, as 
part of their administrative authority, 
power to select the individuals for 
appointment to the Civil Judicial Ser- 
vices, to lay down their qualifications, 
and to exercise over Members of the Ser- 
vice the necessary administrative con- 
trol. This would be effected by a re- 
draft of the present Section 107 of the 
Government of India Act. The autho- 
rity thus conferred on the High Coui'ts 
'would, however, be limited to the pur- 
poses defined, and would not, therefore, 
interfere with the powers of the Local 
Government, first, to fix the strength and 
pay of the Service to which the High 
Court would recruit, and, secondly, to 
lay down, if they so thought fit, any 
general requirements as to the composi- 
tion of Services in respect of representa- 
tion of classes and communities. The 
next and last head of the subject is 
Maintenance, in the sense of the finan- 
^al provision required for the mainten- 
ance of the High Court buildings, for its 
own establishxpjent and for its incidental 
continoent expenditure. This question is 
almost inseparably connected with the 
wider problem as to whether the admi- 
nistrative control of the High Courts 
themselves should be in the hands of the 
Central or of the Provincial Government. 
This problem has been dealt with so fully 
in the Memorandum that I have circu- 
lated, particularly in paragraph 14 to 
21, that it seems to me to be unnecessary 
to say anything further at this stage by 
way of general introduction. Sir Austen, 
having made that preliminary statement, 
I am proposing, with your approval and 
with the approval of the Committee, to- 
ask Sir M^colm, Hailey to deal with the 


more detailed and technical question! 
arising from it and to reserve for myself 
tlje questions dealing with the broader 
issues of policy. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

7902. Sir Austen, I am sure that the 
Committee wiU allow me just to say this, 
that, in the face of the very important 
statement which has been made by the 
Secretary of State and which modifies 
very materially all the papers which we 
have hitherto had before us, it is not 
very easy to follow very closely the pro- 
cess of examination, and I hope that my 
perfunctory questions will be forgiven by 
the Committee in consequence. I under- 
stand that we begin with the appoint- 
m^ent and position of the High Court 7 — ' 
Tes. 

7903. The Secretary of State has told 
us, has he not, that the Judges of the 
High Court will be appointed by the 
'Crown ; that is, upon the responsibility 
of the Secretary of State ? — ^Tes. May 
before I make that answer, apologise to 
Lord Salisbury for having made a long 
statement at, the opening of this cross- 
examination which may modify some of 
his questions. I think, however, he will 
find, when he reads it, that it does not 
go as far as he suggested just now in 
his opening words. It does not sub- 
stantially modify the foundations of the 
White Paper proposals. 

7904. I am obliged to the Secretary of 
State, but I am correct, amj I not, in 
saying that the Judges of the High Court 
are to be appointed by the Crown upon 
the advice of the Secretary of State ? — 
Yes. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

7905. Is this the Federal High Court T 
— ^No, these are the Provincial High 
Courts. We are not dealing with the 
Federal Court or with the Supreme Court 
at this moment. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

7906. Do I understand from the Seere^ 
tary of State that he does not expect us 
to deal with the Federal Court or the 
Supreme Coiirt at all now ? — ^I would not 
like to exclude any issue. My Merpp- 
randum dealt with the High Courts and 
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it was on that aeeonnt that I was direct^ 
ing my attention, at any rate at the 
outset, to the High Courts. 

Marquess of Salisbury * 

7907. I only want to get this clear 
about the appointment. I understand 
that hitherto, as a matter of practice, 
the Judges of the High Court have been 
appointed after consultation with the 
Governors. Am I not correct ? — (Sir 
Malcolm Hailey,) The usual procedure 
has always been that the Governor, after, 
as a general rule, consulting— or as an 
almost universal rule — ^the Chief Justice, 
makes his recommendation personally to 
the Governor-General and it is in that 
way that it arrives at the hand of the 
Secretary of State. 

7908. I am much obliged. I want to 
make quite clear that the Governor will 
continue to give his advice as hereto- 
fore, I suppose, through the Governor- 
General, is it, or straight to the Secre- 
tary of State ? — Through the Governor- 
General, and it is contemplated that he 
will continue to do *so. 

7909. In his action in that respect win 
he act in his discretion, or will he act 
upon the advice of his Ministers ? — ^As 
it is a Crown appointment, he will act 
in his discretion. 

7910. I thought that would be the 
answer, but I want that to be quite 
clear. The Governor-General, of course, 
deals with it in the same way. The first 
question I have to ask is : Am I to under- 
stand pthat the provision in the White 
Paper is still to prevail that the propor- 
tion of barristers who hitherto must go 
to make up the High Court — mean, 
their origin being barristers — is to be 
abolished 7 — ^Yes. 

7911. So that the practice hitherto, 
that a third of the Court must be 
trained barristers, will no longer 
necessarily prevail. The whole Court 
may be vakils ? — ^There will be no pro- 
portion laid down at all. 

7912. May I ask why the Government 
have made that change, or propose to 
make that change 9 — (Sir Samuel 
Hoare.) This is a question that raises 
an issue of policy and perhaps T li.ad 
better deal with it in the first iristance. 

7913. If you please ?— I would begin 
by saying that it is not a new question 


at all. It is not arising out of th© 
Wh te Paper proposals. It is a proposal 
that has been under discussion for a 
good many years and five or six years 
ago it was intended to introduce into 
Parliament a Bill for the purpose of 
removing these various re^tricti^’e qaali- 
fications. The reason for the desiie 
a change is that it has been found, in 
practice, extremely difficult to work 
appointments satisfactoi ily when there 
IS this hard and fast restriction between 
three classes of candidates, namely, a 
definite pereeutage to be barmlors, a 
definite percentage to be advocates and 
a definite percentage to be members of 
the Indian Civil Service. In actual 
practice now, for some years past, th© 
Governor-General and the Governors 
have found that conditions of this kmd 
have sometimes compelled them ro take 
men of less good qualifici.tions for the 
post of a High Court «Tuflge than they 
would have been able to take if their 
choice had been free. That is the sol© 
reason of our proposing to withdraw 
this hard and fast restriction. Wo 
should still contemplate that posts wou^d 
be filled from the three souiC'S of sup- 
ply, namely, barristers, advocate^, and 
of officials from the LC S. or promoted 
from the subordinate judiciary service, 
but we feel that, in the interests of 
sound administration, and with the 
object of getting the best men to fill a 
vacant post, it is very difficult to 
continue to maintain the restrictive con- 
ditions that have been in force in the 
past. 

7914. But should I not be accurate in 
saying that the connection with the 
British Bar is immensely valued, not 
only by Europeans but by all those who 
practise at the Bar in the Indian Bar, 
to whatever race they belong f — Cer- 
tainly, and there would be no question 
whatever of excluding barristers. If a 
barrister had the best cmaliiications for 
an appointment, he certainly should be 
selected. 

7915. But does not the Secrctaiy of 
State think that at a moment like this 
it seems to have a very special signifi- 
cance and many people will Ih’nk a 
sinister significance that the change is 
made 7 — I should hope xiot. Lord 
Salisbury will remember that there is 
no racial distinction in these condiMoas 
at all. 
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7916. No, I know that* It jS a 
question of train ng, is it not ? — It i^ a 
question of training. Sir Mah'olm 
ITailey will amplify fhis an-^wer. ^£^ir 
Malcolm Hailey.) I think something that 
fell fiom Lord Salisbury (I hope I am 
not wrong) led me to beiieve that he did 
not quite appreciate the way in which 
we look at the qualilications of the 
pleader — the advocate of the High 
Couit, who is a pleader in India. 

7917. A pleader is a vakil, is he ? — 
Yes. I think that all Indian lawyers 
would agree and also I think all those 
who have taken part in the High Court 
work in In din, that the qualifieaiious of 
the Indian pleader are very high .ndced. 
It used to be said that we sent home 
from India very large numherg of stu- 
dents to the Inns of Court because they 
were not able to pass our Indian law 
examinations. I have knov/n many of 
them, and I am sure I am speaking by 
the book in sayinr* so, but ceitainly it 
lemains the fact that of men who have 
practised in our Indian Courts there are 
very large numbers indoe(l who are of 
the very highest qualidcations compar- 
able with those of the barrister class. 
I only mention that because, if it is 
merely a question of quaiilicatirm, I feel 
it only just to say that the qualifications 
of the Indian pleader are recognized to 
be very high indeed. 

7918. I am quite sure that ifa so, and 
I hope nothing I said would be thought 
derogatory, but I need not say that I 
have not asked this question of my own 
contemptible legal knowledge ; but I 
know that it is felt in the very highest 
legal circles that it is a very curious 
and significant fact that at the time 
when the White Paper irs put fcbrward 
this change should also bo pro- 
posed — (Sir Samuel Hoare.) I hope 
nobody will read a sinister interpreta- 
tion into this proposal at all. There is 
nothing more in it that what I have 
just explained. It is a proposal made 
in the interests of effic’enry. It is for 
the Committee to coubidor whether the 
ease for efficiency is justified. I believe 
it is. 

7919. Of course, I need not it 
carries with it the whole question of the 
appointment of the Chief Justice. He 
might also be a pleader It would f iFow, 
would it not ? — (Sir Malcolm Hmley-) 
Yes, that would follow. 


7920. I think that the next division 
which the Secretary of State asked us 
to follow was jurisdiction. As regards 
the jurisdiction, I understand that that 
will be now largely subject to the I^egls- 
latures — the Federal Legislature in a 
measure and the Provincial Legislatures 
in a measure f — The compobition of the 
Court will be laid down entirely by the 
Constitution Act. It vrill not be vari^ 
able by any Indian Legislature. 

7921. But as regards this jurisdiction 
I am sure the Secretary of State will 
allow me to say that it is difficult to be 
quite certain of the conclusions to draw 
from his Memorandum whV-h he circu- 
lated. There are many points wh^ch are 
evidently left undecided in it. For ex- 
ample, would he follow this phrase on 
page 8 of the printed Memorajidum : 

Nevertheless, the individual ])owers 
and authority enjoyed in virtue of their 
Letters Patent by the High Courts (I 
am reading at the very middle of the 
page) would be subject to an extent 
not yet explored to the jurisd’etion of 
Legislatures in India according as ^hey 
are covered by one entry or another in 
Lists I, II and III of Appendix: YI.’^ 
C suppose that means not yet explored 
by His Majesty's Government ? — I think 
I might explain that phrase if you 
would allow me to do so. These three 
lists have always heea put forward as 
rather illustrative than final, and, when 
it comes to the final deterrninacion of 
Ihese lists there are certain points 
atfecting jurisd^’etion which we shall 
have to consider. For instance, that 
one particular point that wo mention 
there : The exact effect of the " owe** s 
given in these three lists as alL'cting 
the authoritv of the H^gh Court in the 
matter of the Bar. At present the 
authority of the High Court in the 
matter of appointing advocates is drawn 
from its Letters Patent, and, in looking 
through those three lists, it is not 
quite cle ir how far the Provincial Legi«- 
iatures would, in the future, be able 
to affect the powers of the High Court 
in regard to the enrolment of the Bar. 
It is only in matters of that kind that 
that phrase applies. The pobition is 
that the actual content of the jurisdic^ 
tion of the High Courts will be deter- 
mined by the appropriate Leg’ daturas 
as the subjects in regard to which they 
legislate fall within Lists I, LI <r III. 
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7922. But what, I think, is import^,nt 
for the Committee, if I may say so, to 
ascertain first is do the Goveruraeiit in- 
tend to leave these ambii^uilies, or are 
they all going to be settled somehow be- 
fore the BiU is drafted (Sir Samuel 
Boare.) Certainly they have got to be 
settled when the Bill Is drafted. 

7923. At the time the Bill is .Irafted, 
of course, but I think It would rather 
help if we could havo heard beforehand 
a little what the view's of tlie Gi.vern- 
ment were. I understand that the scope 
of List II (I suppose it is No. 30, but 
I am not quite sure) is very wide. It 
would embrace all matters in regard to 
land, trade, moneylenders, police, 
prisoners, etc. ; it is very wide indeed. 
Prisoners is particularly wide because 
am I not right in saying that that would 
involve the whole question of the liberty 
of the subject in India ? — (Sir Malcolm 
'Bailey.) No, it only refers to what I 
may describe as action taken under our 
Prisons Act which merely refers to the 
treatment of prisoners when actually 
convicted. If I may say so, the efeet 
of allowing legislation by the Province 
in respect to prisoners would, in this 
particular respect of which we are speak- 
ing, only come in if there were some 
provision in the Jails Act which allowed 
an appeal in any particular respect to 
a High Court. 

79^ I am very glad to have this 
e:p>lanatio'n, but I am quite sure that 
Sir Malcolm will agree that it is diifi- 
cult to read all that into the word ? — 
I think when the final examination is 
made ( and it will have to be a very 
technical examination) it udll be found 
that the mere delimitation of subjects 
in these three lists will clear up any 
ambiguity which may still exist (and it 
is no very great ambiguity at that) as 
regards the powers of the two Lp^isla- 
tures respectively to deal with the juris- 
diction of the High Courts. It will be 
cleared up by the dtdimitatioii arrived 
at in the Lists themselves. 

7925. That may be so, but, Sir 
Malcolm, you will agree that there is 
an essential ambiguity always attaching 
to List III, because ifc is a tfiiesiion of- 
concurrent powers If I nay say so, 
the full preparation of that List should 
do away with any ambiguity «*is regards 
the subjects which are concurrent. The 
term ambiguity might perhaps be 


applied rather to the fact that it is not 
quite known, which of the two JjCgisla- 
tures will be finally dealing with those 
particular subjects, but the subjects 
should be clear, 

7926. I am not going to be f ;0 silly 
as to quarrel about phrases with 
Malcolm I hope I was not suggo.sting 

that. 

7927. But, as I understand, praclieally 
under List III comes the whole of 
Criminal and Civil procedure, or he 
greater part of it. Ts it really sag- 
sested by the Goveninient that both 
sets of Legislatures shoulvl have power 
to modify the Civil and Criminal pro- 
cedure of India ?— Subject to the 
arrangement proposed in 

No 114 of the White Paper, that is to 
sav, that the Pederal law will always 
prwail unless the Provincial law has 
been reserved for and received the assent 


7928. No doubt the poor Governor- 
General is draped in, T 
fact remains, does it not, that both the 
two sets of Legislatures are to have 
power over this Criminal and Civil pro- 
cedure by which the greate.st store is 
QO+ in Tntiia on its stabiUt'7. Is not that 


SO 9 — That is so. 

7929. It is immensely valuable ? — 
Samuel Boare.) I am not quite sure mth 
what object Lord Salisbury js asking 
this question. Is he asking it with a 
view to proving that it would bo better 
to keep it entirely Federal 9 


7930. My opinion is of no value. I 
should certainly have said on flm face 
of it it should be entirely F(‘d oral 9— 
If so (I do not want to press him to 
give a final opinion now upon a ques- 
tion of that kind) he will find it is a 
much more difficult question than I 
think he assumes. He will find that it 
is very diificult to preclude the Provinces 
fiom local variations within the wide 
field of tlie Criminal l«iw and the 
Criminal procedure, and jf, here and 
now, he says the whole of that is to be 
Federal and no tiling else, he is really 
putting a block in the way of any varia- 
tions of this kind, and he is putting a 
very formidable obstacle in the way of 
provincial autonomy. 

7931. To me it is an am^izing thing, 
I admit, that a Federal law upon a 
matter of that kind is to be upset by a 
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provincial law, even with the leave o€ 
the Govern or-General. 

Lord Eustace Percy*} May I ask a 
question to' clear thiri np i Is it Lord 
Salisbury's point that a province faced 
by a grave situation menacing law and 
order should have no power to pass 
criminal legislation 7 

Marquess of Salisbury*} ITo, I was cer- 
tainly not considering an emergency at 
all. This is the ordinary routine, ' 

Lord Eustace Percy.} I do not know 
what Lord Salisbury calls an euiergency, 
but there is a state of unrest. Special 
criminal legislation has to he passed. 
Does he mean that the -province should 
not be able to pass such a measure to 
deal with disorder 7 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

7932. I am sure it will only upset the 
proceedings of the Committee if T pose 
as a witness. Here is the case of a very 
elaborate and valued code of Criminal 
and Civil procedure, and it is proposed 
in the White Paper (and, as I under- 
stand, that is maintained In the present 
statement of the Secretary of Stai'e) 
that this procedure notwithstanding the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Court may be 
at any time with the leave of the 
Governor-General altered fundamentally 
by a Provincial Legislature, and I ask 
whether that is the settled policy of 
His Majesty's Government ? — (Sir< 
Malcolm Hadley.) Subject, of course, to 
the restriction to which Lord Salisbury 
has already called attention, that the 
Provincial Law must be reserved for 
and have received the assent of the 
Governor-General . 

7933. It is not merely the Civil and 
Criminal procedure, but ^uch very diffi- 
cult subjects as the marriage law and 
the industrial legislation. They are all 
in the same position ; they are all under 
List HI. Is not that so 7 — The marriage 
law certainly. 

7934. And industrial legislation 7 — 
The regulation of the working of fac- 
tories, employers' liabilities, Trades 
Unions ; yes, that is the case with all 
three. (Sir Samuel Hoare.) When Lord 
Salisbury is thinking over this question 
again, as I hope he will, ]>eeause it is 
really a very complicated question, 
would he also keep in mind the present 


state of affairs under which there arc 
local variations carried out by the pro- 
vincial governments, and with the 
approval of the Governor-GeneraL This, 
therefore, is really continuing the exist- 
ing state of affairs. 

7935. I think I have appreciated that, 
but the Secretary of State will see, will 
he not, that it makes a great difference 
whether these matters are matters of 
pressui’e of a political majority I sun 
not quite sure. I would have thought 
that in the kind of ease Lord Salisbury 
contemplated, and, assuminsr that there 
is this pressure, the pressure will be in 
opijosite directions from the representa- 
tives in the Province and the represen- 
tatives in* the Federal Centre. The 
pressure is not all going to be one way. 

7936. You think the Governor-General 
will, as it were, play off one against the 
other 7 — I do not say play off one against 
the other, but I do say he v/ili not be 
subjected to pressure only from one 
side. 

Sir A. P. Patro.} The Provincial and 
, the Central balances are maintained by 
this joint list, this concurrent list. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

7937. 1 must not press that any fur- 
ther. With regard to the general powers 
of the High Court and the control over 
the subordinate Courts ; As L under- 
stood the Secretary of State in his state- 
ment, the control of the High Court 
over the subordinate judges in civil 
matters has to be as complete as possible 
and maintained. Is that so 7 — Yes. 

7938. But over criminal matters it is 
not so. I do not mean to say that 
there is any chi?nge, but in er’mii^al 
matters the Magistrates are not now 
under the control of the High Court, 
and they will not be under the pro- 
posals of the White Paper 7 (Sir 
Malcolm Hailey.) On what you may 
describe as the administrative side, that 
is to say, the control over them as a ser- 
vice, they are under the Executive Gov- 
ernment. On the judicial .side they are 
completely under the control of -the 
High Court. 

7939. But their careers would be, if I" 
may put it brutally, at the mercy of the 
Provincial Government 7 — Yes, it is the 
Provincial Government which does con- 
trol their position in the Service. 
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7940. And their hopes of preferment, 
and so forth, their prospects of pre- 
fermentj and so on ^ — ^Yes. 

Marquess of Salisbi^ry.'\ I need not 
call the attention of the C'ommitt(’e to 
the bearing of that upon ihe question of 
law and oider. It has a direct bearing. 

Sir A. P. Fatro, 

7941. How long has this admuiistra- 
tion been going on ? — That state of 
things to which Lord Salisbury has 
called attention is due, as explained in 
the Memorandum, to the union of func- 
tions. If at any time it became pos- 
sible to separate the Provincial Service 
officers into a judicial branch, and an 
Executive branch, then it would be pos- 
sible to bring the Magistracy under the 
control of the High Court. I ex- 
plained the other day, in answer to a 
question, that there were financial and 
other difficulties in the way of that at 
present. 

Marquess of Salisbury* 

7942. I am not to take that answer* 
to mean that the Government are open 
to reconsider that decision ? — ^I thir-k 
that it must be, if I may say so (it is, 
perhaps, a question of policy) for the 
local Governments of the future who will 
themselves have to find tho necessary 
money for effecting that separation. 

7943. Then one last question. I 
understand that the Secretary of State 
^ave an assurance to the Committee that 
in respect of maintenance of the 
^uipment of the High Court, all that 
is required on that head would be safe- 
guarded. I think in the Paper there is 
a paragraph on page 11, paragraph 18, 
which says : As regards maintenance, 
the proposal is that this should be en- 
tirely a Provincial matter, but it is } ro- 
posed, as already stated, to giv-e the. 
Governor a personal authority to certify 
after consultation with his Ministers, 
the amounts which he thinks are re- 
quired for tho expenses of these 
Courts ? — ^Yes. 

7944. Is that in the White Paper or 
.is that new ? — ^N*o. That is already in 
paragraph 98. 

7945. At any rate, the Governor is to 
have a special power to secure proper 
maintenance for all the expenses of the 


Courts : That is so, is it noi ? — Yes, that 
is so. 

7946. In the first instance, it will )t>e 
under the Government, but he can in- 
tervene, if necessary ? — Yes, 

7947. And do you think. Sir Malcolm, 
that in practice he will alwas^'s be a])le 
to intervene effectually ? — think so, 
Sir, because judging, at all events, by 
past experience, that is not an item ot 
expenditure about which a Legislaiine 
has ever shown any difficulty at all. 
There has been very seldom any attejuj^L 
to cut down the expendiitire on the 
judiciary. 

7948. I am not quite sure whether 
that is quite the answer that I expected, 
because I wonder whether if theie was 
a difficulty, the Governor would be able 
to intervene effectually ? — He would cer 
tainly have the full power to do so. 

7949. I am sure you must have appre- 
ciated that there has always been a doubt 
in the Committee as to whether he would 
be able to exercise his power ?--T think 
that is one of the precise points on which 
he would find no great difficulty in exor- 
cising his power, because he would have 
so much support behind him. 

7950. You mean public opinion -Pub- 
lic opinion, and if I may say bO, he would 
have, I think, behind him all the people, 
a very large class in India, who are in- 
terested in the Judiciary and in tJie Jaw, 

7961, Of course, when we are tliinking 
of safeguards, we are ulwiiys thinking 
of the case when the conditions will not 
be favourable, otherwise saCcguarch arc 
not wanted. I am suggo-^ting a case 
where,* owing to their decisions, the 
judges have become very unpopular. 
How, in a case of that kind, wouid this 
provision give them effectual protection f 
Of course, their own pay, the‘ pay of the 
judges of the High Court, does not cfune 
under the vote of tho Legislature at all. 

7952. I agree as to his own pay, that 
is so ; I am thinking of th»^ equipment 
of the Court — ^I mean,' the suboidirrite 
officials of the Court ? — ^Yes. I remember 
one occasion only on which that has been 
challenged in a L^slaturo, partly for 
communal reasons^ but I think I could 
only say that in my own opinion, if that 
kind of difficulty came be£oVe me 
Governor, I should have Im iu 

putting tiiat right tliau X should have iu 
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a great many other cases I eoiihl think 
of, such cases as charges for extra Police, 
and the like. 

7953. I am sometimes doubtM whether 
so successful a Governor as Sir Malcolm 
Hailey does not sometimes forget that 
there may be others who are not quite 
so successful as himself iind have to 
govern under conditions much less favoar- 
able than he has done ? — (Sir Sai'^upi 
Koare,) We surely, have to take into ac- 
count the general history of alfairs for 
the last 15 years, and until Lord Salis- 
bury has mentioned this terrible contin- 
gency, I have never heard anything about 
it at all. 

7954. I can assure the Secretary of 
State it is not of my own motion that T 
have suggested it ; it is upon adnee by 
very high authority I would have 
thought from my general knowledge of 
the things, that do stir up trouble in 
local Legislatures and the things that do 
not stir up trouble in local Legislatures, 
this was not the kind of issue that was 
going to stir up trouble. 

Archbishop of GatJU^rbiinf, 

7955. Secretary of State, 1 think you 
intimated that it would not he con- 
venient for you now lo discuss the 
Supreme Court, but that you would 
prefer to keep to the Provincial High 
Court ? — think, your (jrace, that 
probably would be the most convenient 
course. I would not like to stop you or 
anybody else asking questions, if you so 
wished. 

7956. But supposing we d scuss now, as 
that is a matter with which you have 
been dealing, the High Couits, there 
would be opportunity given to us later 
to ask questions about thf. Fedenil Court 
or the Supreme Court 1 — I think cer- 
tainly there must be at some Lme. My 
own view would be, and it is based upon 
two or three years of experience, that 
with the case of the Federal Court and 
the Supreme Court, what I believe really 
would best help the discussion would be 
if I could arrange a meeting between 
those members of the Committee who 
were specially interested in it and the 
Indian Delegates and officials like Sir 
Maurice Gwyer and Sir Claud Schuster, 
who know the intricacies of H inside 


out. I should be only too delighled to 
arrange a meeting of that kind, if it was 
convenient to members of the Committee 
and the Delegates. I beheve that wo 
should greatly facilitate the discussion of 
a very technical issue if we ataited with 
a preliminary talk of thit kind. 

7957. That would be rviy useful, but, 
in the meantime, apart fi'oii the more 
technical questions of which you have 
been speaking, is it appropriate now^ to 
raise one quite general question, arising 
out of the evidence we have aheady had 
affecting the Federal Corj*t 9 — Whatever 
your Grace wishes, so Pin as I am con- 
cerned. 

7958. I will just ask it, because it is 
so general that it would not deal with 
the more intricate questions. The Secre- 
tary of State will remember that a gciod 
deal of evidence was given questioning 
the necessity of a permanent Federal 
Court and suggesting that for all the 
purposes for which a Federal Court would 
be required it would be quite feasible 
and very much less expensive to create a 
Federal Court ad hoc ci^mposcd of such 
judges as the Governor-General might 
appoint. In other words, is it iieces'^ary 
for the class of business which woidd 
come before a Federal Court to establish 
and maintain, with all fim expense in- 
volved, this separate Court. Would it 
have enough to do 9 Would it not be 
better to have a Court specially composed 
of selected judges to deal with matters 
when they arose 9 — ^I would think myself 
that it is almost inevitable to set up a 
Federal Court, and I think wlien we go 
further into the details, we shall find 
that temporary expedieiits of that land, 
first of all, will not meet the objeiit of 
the Federal Court, the main object being 
that it should be a Court of sufficient 
standing to carry weight both with. 
British-India and the States ; and, I 
think, secondly, we shall find that tem- 
porary arrangements of that kind, al- 
though they may appear to be cheaper, 
in actual practice are e)] caper, and 
that, in order to get barristers and 
judges, and so on, you will have to pay 
so much in fees for the deciding of a 
particular case that In actneJ practice 
there will not be any ‘=iiibstanlial saving 
at all, as compared with a Fodtrfl Court 
that, after all, need not necessarily be a 
\cry big Court 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn, 

7959. Will they inspiie any confidence 
in the public ? — That is the first x^omt. 

Sir Tej Bahadur 8apru,'\ There will be 
utter demoralisation among the judges. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

7960. Then, passing to the High 
Courts, I think I am right in assuming 
from what you said, Soecetary of State, 
that with regard to the qualifications of 
the High Courts, they will remain as 
they are ; the only difference is that there 
will no longer be the requirement of keep- 
ing this particular proxiorlion between 
the three classes 9 — ^Yes. 

7961. There is no charge of qualifica- 
tion — merely of proportion ? — Yes } and 
there is no reason why in practice the 
proportions should not remain. What 
we are doing is, we are withdi^awing the 
proportions as an actual condition. In 
practice as the best candidates are found 
in this particular proportion, they will 
be appointed. 

7962. In other words, the present 
practice will probably continue but ad- 
vantage will be gained if there was some 
conspicuously able person who might be 
appointed, though his appointment 
might go just over the fixed x^^’oportion 9 
— That is so ; it leaves the appointment 
and the field open. 

7963. When you said just now that 
there were inevitable vaiialioiis in 
Criminal Law and, possibly, Criminal 
procedure in the diffei'ent Provinces, are 
these due to differences in local eheum- 
stances and eharacteristir.s, troubles, and 
the like 9 — (Sir Malcolm Hailey,) Yes. 
There has not been mu<jh disposition 
hitherto on the part of local Legislature*^ 
to vary the great framework of our Codes 
in any way, but at times it is necessaiy 
to make some small change to suit local 
circumstances. 

7964. When you speak (this is my 
ignorance) of the Penal Codes, what is 
their sanction, authority, and c'rtent m 
British India 9 — They prevail throughout 
British-India. It is a universal Code, 
like the Napoleonic Code, which regu- 
lates the Criminal law and the Ciiminal 
procedure in the Courts thrr>ughout 
British-India. 


7965. Then at present there are many 
STnf ^.11 variations of the application of. 
these Penal Codes in accordance with 
the circumstances of different Provinces 9 
— ^Many variations have been introduced. 

7966. And there is nothing moj-e than 
that, is there, contemplated in these pro- 
posals 9 — ^I should not myself anticipate 
that there would be any desire to alter 
the Code as a whole. At all events, it is 
not to the interests of the Legal profes- 
sion to alter the Codes, w^hich have a 
large amount of case law behind thorn. 

7967. Just one question moro, because 
many that I should like to have asked 
were asked by Lord Salisbury, and I 
noted the answers. What is the pz'cscnt 
practice with regard to apj) ointments to 
the subordinate judicial offices 9 — We have 
described that for you at the bottom of 
page 8 and the top of page 9 of that 
Memorandum. If I may say so, Sir, the 
formal or legal authority (m joyed by the 
High Courts is, perhaps, in these respect*-^ 
a little less important than the authority 
they obtain by convention ; that is to say, 
that in Madras the Munsif class of 
subordinate Civil Judges are actually 
appointed to the High Court. In other 
Provinces, the case may be that, though 
nominally they are appointed by the local 
Governments, yet by convention they are 
always the nomination of the Hi oh Court, 
sent to the local Govemnient and 
accepted by it. The great mas^ of the 
powers enjoyed by the High Courts arc 
obtained, as we have explained here, 
partly by legislation, but even more by 
convention and aiTangement by tho local 
Governments. 

7968. Has there been any general move- 
ment of opinion towards iho division 
between the judicial Executive funetioub 
and the Magistracy 9 — In a matter of 
controversy, I think for at least 40 or 50 
years, we have made in difTcront 
Provinces administrative arrangements t"* 
keep as far as possible the two functions 
apart, although we have not made formal 
arrangements to that effect ; but so far 
there has not been any forma! division of 
the Executive and judicial functions of 
the Magistrates. 

7969. Is the difficulty of carr^^ing that 
out mainly financial 9 — There are two 
difficulties. One is certainly finaneial, 
but another is a very grave doubt on the 
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part of many local Governments in the 
past whether, if you handed over to a 
Magistracy dependent entirely upon the 
High ouit, the control of certain aspects 
of Criminal work, such as the use of the 
preventive sections yon would tnaintain 
Law and Order as efficiently as you do at 
present I am not going into ihe merits 
of that, but those are the grounds of 
doubt. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, I am informed that one 
reason for the Chairman having put down 
this subject this afternoon was that you 
particularly desired to put one or two 
questions upon it, and were returning to 
India to-morrow. If that is so, I think 
the Committee would like you to have 
the opportunity now. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.] Of course, T 
am very much interested in ihe High 
Court, and perhaps, you wdll allow me to 
put a few questions ? 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] Yes. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

7970. Is it, or is it not, a fact, that 
the High Courts at the present moment 
represent, roughly speaking, the amalga- 
mated jurisdiction of the two Courts 
which were in existence before they came 
into existence, namely, the Supreme 
Court and the Suddar Dewany Courts 
and other Courts in the Presidency 
towns ? — ^By virtue of the Indian Courts 
Act, about 1861. 

7971. And so far as the Supreme Court 
established by the East India Company 
was concerned, it consisted wholly and 
exclusively of Magistrates and Judges. 
There were no I.C.S. appointed to the 
Supreme Court ? — T am afraid I did not 
remember that aspect of it. 

7972. T suggest to you that the Pro 
vision with regard to the Mem})ers of the 
Civil Service being represented on the 
Benches of the High Court was due to 
fwo circumstances : Firstly, because there 
were Snpi’cme Courts composed entirely 
of Barrister eTudges and Suddar Dewany 
Courts consisting entirely of the I.C.S. 
men at that time, and, secondly, because 
you had not an indigenous Bar at that 
time of the strength which yon have now, 
nor had you any subordinate judicial 
Service at that time 9 — That is, no doubt, 
the reason. 


7973. I will put this question to Sir 
Malcolm Hailey and, perhaps, with his 
long experience, he can answer it ? Is 
it, or is ir not, the fact that during the 
last 60 years, since the High Courts have 
been established, a very strong indigen- 
ous Bar has sprung up in every part of 
India ? — That is so, certainly. 

7974. And some vakil judges have acted 
as Chief Justices for considerable periods 
and with distinction ? — In acting appoint- 
ments. 

7975. And with very great distinction ? 
— I believe so, yes. 

7976. Perhaps, you would answer that 
question, or somel>ody else might answer 
the question. Is it, or is it not, a fact 
that about the year 1911, the Inns of 
Court here raised this questioji with the 
Local Governments of India and the Gov- 
ernment of India that the staiidard of 
men who used to come to Eng’iand to be 
called to the Bar should he raised ? — ^Yes. 
I remember seeing the discussions on that, 
myself, when I was in the Home Depart- 
ment. 

7977. I am sorry I have got to put the 
question, but I must put it : Is it, or is 
it not, a fact that there is a general 
feeling in India that the typo of banister 
who used to be sent out fiom England 
40 or 50 years ago were not really iifcted 
for service in India. Occasion .nlly, you 
got a good man ? — I think I would rather 
take it from 8ir Tej that that is his 
impression, if T may. 

7978. Let me state that definitely. We, 
in India, have felt very much that you 
have at times sent out Barri‘-tor Judges 
who ought not to have been ^ont out 
under any circumstances. T do say that* 
Now I put it to you, whether you can 
get barristers from India to aci as rludges 
of the High Court who migl't in the 
ordinary course look forward to appoint- 
ments in the High Court in London of the 
same standing — can you get that class of 
men for Lidia who are generally 
appointed to Iho High Court here — We 
get them, perhaps, at a diffo^’ent stage 
in th(»ir career. I think that you would 
hardly expect me to answer that question, 
because it really does reflect on the 
capacity and character of many men in 
our High Courts in India. Perhaps, in- 
stead of asking a question of that point, 
if Sir could give the Committee hij 
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own impressions on it, I think it would 
be a little iaiier, if I may say to, fco us. 

7979. I am prepared to make this state- 
ment : Occabionally, during* ^he last 25 
or 50 years you have sent men who have 
really contributed a great deal to the 
elucidation of our law, but very fre 
quently, during the last 15 or 20 years 
men have been sent out to Tndi.i, to the 
exclusion of local men who are far 
superior to them, who would not have, 
in the ordinary course, risen to any 
judicial appointment in London. Now, 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, I would put to you 
one or two other questions in i-egard to 
this matter. Hitherto, since the year 
1861, the practice has been that the per- 
manent Chief Justice of the High Court 
has been a barrister. Under the White 
Paper proposals it would be possible to 
appoint a Member of the I.C.S. as Chief 
Justice — ^Yes. 

7980. May I put it to you, whether you 
are aware that there is a very strong 
feeling in judicial and legal circles in 
India, and I can tel you, only three 
days ago, sitting here, I received a letter 
from an English Chief Justice (I am not 
at liberty to disclose the name; express- 
ing a very strong feeling that the 
appointment of a Chief Justice 
should be confined to a Member 
of ^ the leg'al profession, -whether 
he is a barrister or an advocate, 
and that it should not be Ihiown open 
to a Member of the Indian Civil Service ? 
— (Sir Samnel Hoare.) Sir Austen, this 
raises a vital question of policy, and, 
perhaps, I might intervene for a sentence 
or two. I took the view that if we weio 
adopting a policy of a completely free 
field of selection, it ought to be a com- 
pletely free field of selection. It should 
be based upon taking the best man, what- 
ever were his antecedents. That being 
so, it seemed to me impossible to make 
a restriction upon any one of the three 
classes against rising to the top of his 
profession. We, therefore, in ihe White 
Paper proposals leave the field open for 
the selection of the judge, in the first 
instance, and we leave the field open for 
promotion for the three classes that are 
working upon that field afterwards. That 
IS the basis of our proposal, namely, that 
we take the best man when we want a 
judge, and we take the best juan when 


we want a Chief Justice, whatever may 
be his antecedents. 

7981. Now may I put to you one more 
question m that connection ? Is it, or is 
it not, a growing feeling in India that 
the time has come when the High Court 
should consist exclusively of lawyei 
judges and that the I.C.S. men should 
not be appointed judges of the Uigh 
Court ? — (Sir Malcolm Hailey,) Thai is 
a view 1 have very frequently seen ex- 
pressed, and of which I have heard 
natuiaiiy a great deal in the course of 
legislative debates, but I am not sure that 
I should describe it as a univeisal view, 
because there have been many tc&timonies 
in many difi’erent quarters to the value 
attached to the peculiar experience that 
I.C.S. office:^ have acquired before they 
come to the High Courts, and there have 
been many peopie who have telt that in 
view of the functions of administration 
and control exercised by Hig'h Courts m 
India, their inspection of Courts, their 
appointments of numerous sub-judiciary 
and the like, it was of great advantage 
to them to have among them judges who 
have that particular type of administra- 
tive experience, quite apart from any 
legal attainments they might possess, 
though, as Sir Tej I know will admit 
himself, there have been many T.C.S. 
judges who have had very high standards 
of legal attainments. 

7982. I have always maintained that ; 
some of them have. Now do you con- 
template under your scheme to have a 
Minister of Justice in the Provinces, or 
some Minister to bo responsible for the 
administration of Justice 1 think there 
would be among the portfolios one, 
whether^ under that name or not, who 
would discharge those functions ; some re- 
production of our present Home Depart- 
ment. 

7983. Therefore, if you are going to 
have a l^finister of Justice, why should 
you preclude him from advising the 
Governor or Governor-General as to the 
appointment of High Court Judges ?— 
(Sir S'awuel TToare.) TTe have always 
assumed that the vitally important thing 
was to keep these appointments very im^ 
partial, and that it was therefore betten 
to take *them out of the bani of a 
transient Ministry. That is the main 
reason that has weighed in my mind. 
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7984. Would not the Minister of Jus- 
tice or the Governor be naturally affected 
very much by the recommendation of the 
Chief Justice of the Court in the appoint- 
ments of the Judges of the High Court ? 
— 1 would have thought that there would 
have been a general feeling, in the in- 
terests of impartial justice, that these 
appointments had better not be patty 
appointments in any sense of the word, 
and they had better not be appointments 
made, as I say, by a Ministry that may 
bo there to-day and gone to-morrow. 

7985. But is it not possible to provide 
against such dangers by requiring that 
the Chief Justice of the High Court must 
always be consulted, and that his view 
should bo laid beiore the Governor or 
Governor-General so that the Crown may 
be advised accordingly 9 That happens at 
the present moment ? — (Sir Malcolm 
Hailey.) Yes. It is, I imagine, a pro- 
cedure which would invariably be fol- 
lowed, as it is at present. It is not pre- 
scribed in the Statute, but it is a pro- 
C(Hlure which is always followed ; and I 
should find it a little dilTicult to suppose 
tliat a Governor-General would mate a 
recommendation in regard to the appoint- 
ment of a Judge unless the Governor had, 
first of all, quoted to him the opinion of 
the Chief Justice. 

7980. In point of fact the Secretary of 
State mates a certain number of appoint- 
ments to the Bench in the High Court 
in India j but docs he, before appointing 
Judges in India, consult the local govern- 
ment or the Chief Justice of the Court 
always ¥ — (Sir Samuel ^ Hoare.) Cer- 
tainly ; in my own experience we always 
have the views of the Governor ; and, if 
there was any disputed issue, we should 
probably have, through the Governor, 
the views of his Chief Justice. 

M, M. JayaJaer,] Not when you 
iMW of local men 9 

Sir Tej S^pru, 

7987. Local men here my own ex^ 
perience T should alwayt^ consult the 
Governor-General and the Governor^ 
fore I made any appointment of a British 
Barrister from here. Sir Malcolm tells 
me that he has always been consulted in 
cases of that kind. 

7988, Now with regard to the pro- 
vincialisation or centralisation of the 


High Court, on the very ground that the 
High Court must be above all party 
polities, I suggest to you that the better 
course would be for you to attach the 
High Court to the Federal Government 
rather than to the Provincial Government. 
The farther they are away from local in- 
fluences, the better. What is your view 
with regard to this matter ? — I am fully 
aware of the very strong case that may 
be made for the proposition that Sir Tej 
has just advanced. I am equally aware 
of the strong case on the other side. The 
ease that has impressed me in favour of 
the proposals that we are making is the 
djifliculty of segregating the administia- 
tion of the High Courts from the Pio- 
vineial administration — the questions of 
personnel, expense, and so on. Secondly, 
the other difficulty that has weiglied in 
my mind has been the question of the 
subordinate Judiciary, I felt that in the 
case of the subordinate Judiciary, they 
wore in such close contact with the day- 
to-day work of the Provinces, that it was 
very difficult to take that block of ad- 
ministrative activities out of the Pro- 
vincial field. 

7989. I take it on this point you do 
not agree with the recommendations of 
the Simon Commission ? — That is so. 

7990. Do you tlunk that the adminis- 
trative difficulties which you have i)ointed 
out in that small pamphlet which you 
have been good enough to circulate are 
of an insuperable character, so far as the 
attachment of the High Couri to the 
Central Government is coneoimed, 
namely, finding the money for Imllcl’ngs 
and things of that kind 9 — Are they of 
insuperable difficulty ?— I certainly would 
not go so far as to say that the difficulties 
were insuperable, but the difficulties are 
very complicated, ^and as at present ads 
vised we take the view that the course 
wc propose is the better course, namely, 
making clear the dutiea of the High 
Courts in the Constitution Act, keeping 
the High Courts as the judges in the 
Provinces of the efficiency of the service 
and leaving to the local government the 
formation of the general rules upon which 
the Provincial High Courts will work. 
That, in a sentence or two, is the picture 
in my mind. I do not myself say that 
it is not open to criticism ; it is ; nor 
would I say that the difficultiecj in the 
way of any other course are insuperable. 



7991. Would you kindly tell tke Com- 
mittee what the general trend of judicial 
opinion in India is ? — I could not give 
an answer upon a question of that kind. 
What I could say is that from the com- 
munications I have had from India^ I 
would certainly not say that judicial 
opinion was unanimous for one course or 
the other. I have had different opinions 
expressed to me. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 1 Some of 
those sitting around me are a great deal 
attracted by Sir Tej's proposal. I hope, 
therefore, that the Secretary of State will 
con&idcr how these difficulties could be 
overcome of which he speaks, if the Com- 
mitiee should, take Sir Te^s view. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

7992. That is my suggestion, Sir, that 
the difficulties should be examined ? — 
Yes. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] I was sup- 
porting your view. 

Sir A. P. Patro.] I would say that in 
the Provinces we do feel that the High 
Courts should be kept in the Provinces 
as they have been since their foundation 
in the Provinces, There is absolutely no 
ground for. any complaint on the part of 
the public that the High Courts have not 
been fuldlling their purposes in the Pro- 
vinces, By taking away High Courts 
from the jurisdiction of the Provinces to 
the Centre you are taking away the real 
power which the Government have got 
in the control over the Judiciary. There- 
fore, I suggest to the Secretary of State 
it would be a really insurmountable diffi- 
culty in administrative measures. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

7993. We are not announcing a die- 
cision at this moment, but that is ex- 
actly the point to which we want the 
Secretary of State to direct his mind ? — 
Please do not think we have noi been 
directing our minds to this problem for 
the last six months — ^in fact, for the last 
two years j and I think the more Sir 
Austen Chamberlain goes into it, the more 
he will realise I think the strength of 
the argument upon both sides, and how 
very strong is the feeling pace Sir Tej 
Sapru for the kind of proposals I am 
dealing with to-day. 


Sir W N. Sircar.] My neighbour here 
said that the feeling in the Provinces Teas 
very great for keeping the High Courts 
in the Provinces. That may be the feel- 
ing in Madras ; but I can talk of two* 
Provinces who have a feeling just the 
other way about, and when I get my 
chance I will place my views before the 
Committee. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain-.] I am sorry 
I interrupted Sir Tej. Will Sir Tej 
please continue ? 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] May I submit 
that Muslim opinion has been unanimous 
on this point, that any proposal to trans- 
fer the Provincial High Courts to tlie 
control of the Centre would meet with 
the greatest possible opposition from 
them 9 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru,] On this ques- 
tion of the High Courts I have nothing 
more to put. I do not know whetht^r 
I should be within my rights in putting 
any question about the Federal Court ? 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

7994. What do you feel, Secretary of 
State 9 — I would much rather myself to- 
day have kept to questions about the 
High Courts ; but would Sir Tej have « 
talk with Sir Maurice Gwyer and Sir 
Claud Schuster 9 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

7995. I am leaving to-morrow, Mr. 
Jayaker will go on with my view.s. I 
have expressed my views in a Memoran- 
dum I am submitting 9 — We will give 
very careful thought to your views, but 
I honestly feel that it would be mtn*e 
useful if you or Mr, Jayaker could have 
a talk with Sir Maurice Gwyer or Sir 
Claud Schuster on the subject. 

7996. I have finished my examination 
on this particular point, but I am making 
a suggestion to the Secretaiy of State, 
that in regard to the relations of tie 
High Court with the Government, a 
reference might be made to the Judg<» 
of the High Courts in India. I am 
speaking with the pennission of a num- 
ber of Judges, English and Indian, who 
spoke to me before I left India, and 
some of them have written to me here 
(it so happens that most of my corre- 
spondents are English Judges) and I 
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would like judicial opinion to be taken 
in regard to this matter, whether the 
High Courts themselves want to be 
attached to the Provinces, or to the 
Provincial Government, or to the Cen- 
tral Government. I am not putting it 
on the communal ground and I am not 
putting it on Provincial grounds, I 
am putting it on the ground that so 
far as the High Courts are concerned 
their position should be above all pos- 
sible doubt ? — I will certainly take note 
of what Sir Tej has just said, always 
remembering that we have based our 
proposals upon an accumulation of in- 
formation that we have had from India, 
not excluding the views of the High 
Court Judges, or many of them. 

Mr. K. R. Jayaker. 

7997, May I put to you a question 
which arises out of one question which 
iSir Tej put ? — ^Are you aware, Sir 
Samuel, that so far as the bulk of legal 
opinion in India is concerned if it wrs 
a choice of two alternatives they would 
much prefer that you kept to the pre- 
sent rule by which a barrister alone can 
rise to the position of permanent Chief 
Justice, rather than to have a ru^e 
which would make it possible for an 
Indian Civil Service man to be per- 
manent Chief Justice ? — If that were so 
it would probably point to making no 
provision at all I explained just now 
that if you are going to make a pro- 
vision it does seem to me to be unfair 
to open the field in one direction ard 
not open the field in the other dixv^c- 
tion, 

Mr. M, R. Jayaker.] The objection 
being mainly grounded on the fact that 
however eminent an Indian Civil^ Ser- 
vant may be, he was at one time a 
member of the permanent services of the 
country, and the feeling is that the 
Chief Justice would always be a man 
who was brought up in the free atmo- 
sphere of the Bar (I am not speaking 
of anything racial) ; but he was brought 
up and trained in the free atmosphere 
of the Bar, and never belonged, at any 
stage of his life, to the permanent ser- 
vices. 

Marquess of Reading. 

7998. Just one question on a matter 
bv Sir Tej— I think it was 


addressed to Sir Malcolm Hailey. Sir 
Malcolm, Sir Tej expressed criticism m 
regard to some members of the Bar 
from England who have been appointed 
Judges in India. Would I be wrong 
in saying that in India as elsewhere 
there are varying degrees of quality 
among the Judges of the High Court 
even among Indian Judges — (Sir Mal- 
colm Hailey,) That must be so. 

7999. But, speaking generally, have 
you heard anything more than that kind 
of criticism, comparing one Judge with 
another, in a High Court ? — ^Does it 
amount to more than that ? — ^No, I my- 
self had not heard it. 

8000. May I put just one question to 
the Secretary of State ? First, with 
regard to the ease that was put just 
now, both by Sir Tej and Mr. Jayaker : 
Hitherto an Indian Civil Service man 
who has been a High Court Judge has 
not been eligible for appointment as 
xChief Justice. Has not that been so ? — 

(Sir Samuel Hoare.) Yes, 

8001. There was provision in the 
Statute that he must be a barrister ? — I 
think so. (Sir Malcolm Hailey.) Yes. 

8002. If you are going to change that 
is there not some danger of your get- 
ting a less trained lawyer as your Chief 
Justice if you took the Indian Civil 
Service man who has, of course, been 
engaged in other matters 9 Is there not 
something to be said for having the 
trained lawyer from the first who has 
not been occupiedi at all in the Indian 
Civil Service as the Chief Justice of 
the Court 9 — (Sir Samuel Hoare.) That 
may be so, but the whole basis of my 
argument is that you take the candi- 
dates on their merits and if that is a 
disqualification (I am not now saying 
whether it is or whether it is not) for 
a particular candidate being made Chief 
Justice, there is no reason than to make 
him Chief Justice. 

8003. I will not press it further. I 
have only one question — ^it is the last 
I think I want to put to you — on making 
the High Court subject to the Federau 
Government and not the Provincial Gov- 
ernment 9 — ^Yes. 

8004. As I understand — ^you very 
clearly put it in your Memorandum — ^in 
substance, the difference that arises is 
in regard to minor matters of finai^^e 

s 
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and the accommodation to be providied in 
the High Court, is it not f 1 say that 
for this reason, Sir Samuel : You do 
make provision for the Judge to be ap- 
pointed in the ordinary way by the 
Crown ? — Yes. 

8’005. That is what happens. The 
salary is not votable ? — Yes. 

8006. So the Judge is on perfectly 
firm and safe ground in regard to that. 
The point of discussion as I have under- 
stood it, both from your Mcmorandim 
and elsewhere in India, is that if the 
High Court is subject in other matteis 
to the Provincial G-ovemment, the^ ques- 
tions that arise must be in relation to 
finance, that is, as regards appointments 
of minor officials and also as to the 
accommodation to be provided either by 
means of clerks, or it may even be of 
space. Is not that what happens ? Does 
it go beyond that ? — Sir Malcolm will 
amplify the answer. (Sir Malcolm 
Mailey,) Differences of opinion may arise, 
not only on pure financial questions of 
that type, but on general questions of 
control of the subordinate Judiciary. 
There is a rather wide range of ques- 
tions on which you might very easily 
differ from your High Court, and it has 
often been felt — ^very generally felt by 
one class of thinkers — ^that those diffi- 
culties would be accentuated if youx 
High Court was, so to speak, a central 
institution instead of having close rela- 
tion with the PXovinees. Your touch 
would be firmer. 

8007. Would you tell me with regard 
4o the High Court at Calcutta, that is 
one Court that has been under the 
Central government and not under the 
Provincial G-ovemment. That is right, 
is it not— it is the exception to all the 
other High Courts. Questions have 
arisen, have they not, with regard to 
such matters as we are now discussing ? 
Will you tell me — I am not sure that I 
^recollect accurately — the finances and the 
accommodation such as I have just de- 
scribed had to be found by the local gov- 
ernment, did they not, notwithstanding 
the control really was in the Central 
Government ? — ^Yes. 

8008. Is not that right ? — That is so. 
The control' was in the Central Govern- 
ment, but all finance, accommodation, 
and the like, had to be found by the 


Local Government, and questions con- 
tinually arose between us on that ac- 
count. The High Court would apply 
for an additional Judge. The i.ocal 
Government, with its eye on finance, 
said that the High Court did not do 
its work. The Government of India had 
to decide between the two, and the same 
with regard to aecomniodati The 
High Court would say that thc'v wanted 
more Court rooms. The Local Govern- 
ment would reply that they were veiy 
w^ell fitted with Court rooms ali’eady. 
Again the Government of India had to 
decide between them. So, if you cen- 
tralise the High Courts in regar'd to 
apiDointment, and the like, you must 
also centralise them in regard to finance, 
and the finance must extend to accom- 
modation, and the pay of their esiab- 
lishment. 

8009. What has not been clear to me ia 
the discussion (not in what you have 
said, because that is quite clear) is assum- 
ing that you had/ the High Court under 
the Federal Government, is it suggested, 
do 3'’Ou know whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to find the finance for those 
High Courts, or is it the Provincial 
Governments ? — think the suggeiaiaiO!i^ 
has generally been that it has gen6ir<tliy 
been recognised that the Central Gov- 
ernment must also find the finance, and 
various suggestions have been made as 
to financial readjustments for that pur- 
pose. 

Sir Aitsten Chamberlain,] I under- 
stand Mr. Zafrulla Khan would be glad 
to have an opportunity of putting a few 
questions before we adjourn. I under- 
stand! he represents a rather diiTerent 
point of view from that of Sir Tej Sapru. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

8010. Secretary of State, would yott 
kindly inform the Committee how the 
proposal to centralise the control of the 
High Courts would affect the question 
of the recruitment of the subordinate 
judiciary in the Provinces ? — (Sir 
Samuel Moare.) I think myself it would 
create considerable difficulty. I do not 
offhand see how it would work out. 
What would Sir Malcolm Hailey say t 
(Sir Malcolm MaUey.) I think that if 
the High Court were centralized it would, 
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be far harder to get the Local Grovein- 
ment to extend to it, by arrangement, 
the authority which it now gives it in re- 
gpdl to appointment of subordinate judi- 
ciary. There would be more likely to 
be a kind of position of strain between 
them. (Sir Samuel HoareJ) Sir Mal- 
colm means, does he, that as it is now, 
when they are both part of the san e 
administrative machine, the Local Gov- 
ernment pays a great deal of attention 
to the views of the High Court. (Sir 
Malcolm Hailey.) Yes. (Sir Samuel 
Hoare.) Whereas, if they were subject to 
different authorities, those kinds of re- 
lations would become more rigid, and 
might become more distant. (Sir Mal- 
colm Hailey.) I think that would be the 
case, because I think it is almost in- 
evitable that if the High Court were* 
dependent on the Central Government, 
and its eyes, so to speak, were turned 
in that direction, if it had any com- 
plaint as regards the inadequacy of 
finance provided for the subordinate judi- 
ciary, it would tend to complain to the 
Central Government instead of to the 
Local Government. That would be a 
cause of friction which might react on* 
the willingness of the Local Government 
to entrust it with the authority and the 
power that it now gives to it. 

8011. May I put another aspect of the 
question, or, rather, stress one par- 
ticular aspect of this question ? It is not 
correct that, although it is extremely 
desirable, and nobody would object to the 
individual candidate for appointment to 
a subordinate judiciary post being select- 
ed by the High Court as a result 
of an examination or otherwise, com- 
munities in the Provinces will insist that, 
so far as the proportion of interests and 
classes, and other things are concerned, 
they must be determined by the Local 
Government ? — (Sir Samuel Hoare.) I 
should say myself that that certainly 
would be the ease, and, in fact, I under- 
stand, that that is the arrangement in 
certain of the Provinces now. 

Sir A. P. Patro. 

8012. In Madras it is so ? — I had 
Madras in mind. 

Mr. ZafruUa Khan. 

8013. And in the Punjab ? — In the 
Punjab too. 

L 106 BO 


8014. With regard to finance, suppose 
the High Courts were transferred to the 
Centre, and their expenditure was also 
l^laced upon the Central Budget, would 
not that seriously disturb the sort of 
arrangement between the Centre and the 
Provinces with regard to the allocation 
of sources of revenue which the Federal 
Finance Sub-Committees have been con- 
sidering, and so foi’th ? — I think it would 
certainly add a new and tiresome com- 
plication to the problem. 

Sir A. P. Patro. 

8015. A very great complication — 
Considerable complication, and, in my 
own view, a very tiresome form of com- 
plication, namely, a complication con- 
cerned with all sorts of sundry and dis- 
connected details. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

8016. If I might, with the Chairman^s 
permission, depart from that aspect of 
the question, and draw the Secretary of 
State’s attention to one or two matters 
arising out of what he has told the 
Committee to-day, may I draw the Sec- 
retary of State’s attention to page 31 of 
the Second Report of the Round Table 
Conference, where it is said that the 
subject of the Provincial High Courts 
has received a certain amount of atten- 
tion from the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee, and certain matters are there^ Iwd 
down, the Committee being of opinion 
that the High Court Judges should con- 
tinue to be appointed by the Crown j the 
existing law requires certain proportions 
of each High Court Bench to be barristers 
and civilians, and so on — that that need 
not continue ^ — Yes. 

8017. “ And they recommend that the 
ofS.ee of Chief Justice should be thrown 
open to any Puisne Judge or ^y person 
qualified to be appointed a Puisne Judge. 
The practice of appointing temporary 
additional Judges ought, in the 

of the Committee, to be discontinued. 
It is the last sentence to which I wish 
to draw the Secretary of State’s atten- 
tion. He will also recollect that, during 
the course of the third Round Table Con- 
ference a Sub-Committee dealt with cer- 
tain aspects of the judiciary. They were 
also unanimously of opinion that the 
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practice of appointing additional tem- 
porary Judges should disappear. The 
White Paper does contemplate that that 
practice will continue. May I inquire 
what are the reasons in support of con- 
tinuing the practice which has been 
objected to unanimously by the Federal 
Structure Committee here ? — I do not 
myself attach very great importance to 
this question one way or the other, but 
what we have found is this, that the Gov- 
ernment of India hold the view that it is 
necessary to retain the power to appoint 
additional temporary Judges of this kind. 
This is a note I have upon it. They say 
it is uneconomical to malke permanent 
appointments for the purposes for which 
additional Judges are sometimes ap- 
pointed, namely, to meet exceptional 
pressure of work, nor is it possible for 
^nancial reasons to constitute the High 
Courts at such a strength that they will 
contain a reserve for leave vacancies 
which are necessary in Indian conditions. 
The White Paper proposes to place these 
appointments in the hands of the 
Governor-General personally, as being the 
best means of keeping High Court 
appointments, even of this temporary 
^character, free from Party pressure. 

S018, May I draw your attention to 
paragraph 169 on page 80 of th^ White 
Paper ? — ^Yes. 

8019. Where it is proposed that the 
age of compxilsory retirement of High 
Court Judges should be fixed at the odd 
{figure of Is there any special reason 
why it should be fixed at 62 and not 60 
or 65 Findlater Stewart remem- 

bers the point. (Sir Findlater Stewart) 
I think it was a compromise. I think it 
was felt, so far as the Federal and 
Supreme Courts were concerned that you 
might have to go beyond the age of 60, 
which is at present the age for retirement 
and, having decided that you had to go at 
62 for the Federal Court Judge it seemed 
unnecessary to make a distinction between 
the two classes of Coui’t, and 62 was 
fixed as a common compromise figure. I 
do not think it was anything more than 
that. 

^ 8020. May I suggest this for the con- 
sideration of the Secretary of State when 
he is finally considering this matter, that 
the age of compulsory retirement for 


Federal Court and Supreme Court 
Judges may be fixed at 65, and that of 
High Court Judges at 60. This would 
enable the selected Judges .who are 
appointed to these higher Courts to con- 
tinue for a longer time, and the present 
age of retirement for High Court Judges 
would be retained. It is not a very great 
question of principle, but I just draw 
attention to it ? — (Sir Samuel Uoare,) I 
will certainly take note of what Mr. 
Zafrulla Khan has said. T would not 
like to express a view one way or the 
other off-hand upon it. 

8021. May I draw attention to page 65 
of the First Report of the Round Table 
Conference. It is the Report of the 
Services Sub-Committee. This is a ques- 
tion distinct entirely from the one to 
which reference has already been made, 
that a person who is eligible for appoint- 
ment as a Judge would certainly be 
eligible for appointment as Chief 
Justice. I am not raising that, but, 
with regard to the future, a majority of 
the Services Sub-Committee recommended 
that recruitment for judicial offices 
Should no longer be made in the Indian 
Civil Service, Those that are already 
there, and so on, I am not touching 
at all. What I am drawing attentioiit ^ 
IS the recommendation of the majoiity of 
the Sub-Committee that, in future, in 
fixing the cadre, the Secretary of State 
might take into consideration tbe con- 
ditions in India, that plenty of trained 
legal talent is available for appointment 
to judicial posts (subordinate, inter- 
mediate and high judicial posts) and that, 
in future, recruitment should not be 
made on that list ? — (f?ir Malcolm 
Kailey,) I think, if I may say scy, that 
is a question that will arise in the course 
of discussing the Services, which will be 
separately discussed. Mr. Zafrulla Khan 
knows very well the gi’ounds we have 
already taken in that matter. 

Sir Amten Chamherlain.l Sir Tej, 
your examination of the Secretary of 
State on Federation was interrupted 
this morning by our adjourning. T 
understand that you are leaving to- 
morrow ? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru,] I am leaving 
the day after to-morrow. 
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Sir Austen Chamberlain.'] That is to 
say, before we can return to the subject. 
Would it be convenient to you in those 
circumstances to supplement your ques- 
tions by supplying the Committee with 
a memorandum which could be printed 
in our proceedings at the proper time ? 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.] I had as a 
matter of fact Avritten out a memo- 
randum, and a fairly comprehensive one, 
on all the points that have been engaging 
the attention of the Committee. I am 
submitting it to-morrow to the Lord 
Chairman, and I will submit a copy of 
it to the Secretary of State, if he will 
allow me to do so. I will as soon as T 
reach India send to the Lord Chairman 
printed copies of it ; I have had no time 
to get it printed here. I have dealt with 
all these questions in my memorandum ; 
but there is one statement I should like 
to make, if I may be permitted to do so, 
on the question of indirect or direct 


election. I have had no opportunity of 
expressing any opinion upon that subject. 
All I wish to say is that I am entirely 
in agreement with the views expressed 
by Lord Lothian and his Committee on 
that question ; and the four reasons 
assigned, at pages 22^ 23 and 24, are 
reasons which I am prepared to adopt as 
my own reasons. I will not take up your 
time any further. That is to say, I am 
in favour of direct election for the 
reasons stated by Lord Lothian in his 
Report. I am strongly opposed to 
indirect election. That is all I would 
like to say at the present moment. 

Sir CJumherlain.] The Com- 

mittee stands adjourned to 10-30 on 
Thursday morning, w^hen we will take up 
the question of ^Finance, when I trust 
that the Lord Chairman will be here to 
re-assume his responsible and dirneuit 
duties. 


(The Witnesses are directed to withdraw.) 

Ordered, That the Committee be adjourned to Thursday next, 10-30 o^cloek. 


27th July 1933. 
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His Highness The Aga Khan. 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 

Sir Hubert Carr. 

Mr. A, H. Ghuznavi. 

Lt.-Col. Sir H. Gidney. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

Mr. N. R. Jayaker. 
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Sir Abdur Rahim. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 
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The Right Hon. Sir Samuel Hoars, Bt., 

G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., and Sir Pindlater Stewart, 
are further examined. 


" Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

8022. My Lords and Gentlemen, I re- 
gret to say that our Lord Chairman, 
though he is better, is not able to be 
present to-day, but he will be with us 
to-morrow. 

To-day we further discuss the Financial 
Section of the White Paper. When the 
financial discussion was broken off on 
the last occasion, Sir Akbar Hydari 
mentioned that he would like to make a 
statement on behalf of the States. I 
propose, therefore, to call upon Sir Akbar 
Hydari first, and then to call upon in 
turn those Members of the Committee 
and Delegates who have given notice to 
the Secretary of State of their desire 
to ask him^ questions. I hope that the 
Committee and the Delegates will think 
that a convenient arrangement. 

Sir Ahbotr Hydari. 


Governor- General, in his discretion, to 
suspend beyond the ten years reductions 
of assignments to Provinces, if he is of 
opinion that the continuance of the 
assignment would endanger the linancial 
stability of the Federation. Thirdly, if 
at any time, even during the period of 
the first ten years the financial position 
becomes such that the Federal expendi- 
ture cannot he met from sources of 
Revenue permissible to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, after all possible economies 
had been effected and the resources of 
indirect taxation open to vhe Federation 
exhausted, and the return of the Income 
Tax to the Provinces suspended, a state 
of emergency vvili be held to have come 
into being, when all Federal units will 
make contributions to the Federal Fix 
on an equitable and prescribed ba.«is. 
Pending questions relating to individual 
States should be settled as early as 
possible by negotiation with the Stalts 
concerned. 


8023. The statement whichf* T am 
authorised to make on behalf of the 
Indian States' Delegation is as follows. 
If (as had emerged from the figures in 
the Hailey Memorandum) at the time of 
the date of the passing of the Consti- 
tution Act, the British-India Budget, 
Central and Provincial, as a whole, in- 
cluding the Budgets of deficit Provinces 
was a balanced one, the Indian Stales 
could immediately enter the Federation 
on the basis of the statu>^ quo, as then 
existing, so far as Finance was concomed. 
Secondly, that the White Paper pro- 
posals concerned may be accepted, pro- 
vided that (a) the prescribed percentage 
to be retained by the Federation under 
paragraph 139 of the Proposals is not 
less that: 50 per cent. ; and (&) that it 
is understood that the White Pa^mr pro- 
posals in paragraph 139 empower the 


Sir Austen (^hamherlain. 

8024. Secretary of Stat(% wouhl you 
wish to make any eomnient ai this htage 
upon tlie statement just read by Sir 
Akbar Ilyvlari ?-(Sir Samuel Hoar^.) 1 
think I would like to add this single 
sentence. It is satisfactory to bear fi om 
the representative of the States that at 
a point the States art* rea<ly to take a 
direct share in the financial burdens of 
the Federation. I wtmld prefer not to 
go into further detail at this stage. I 
imagine that probalily further d(‘taik 
would emerge in my eross-<‘xamination, 
but I would draw the attention (if the 
Committee and the Delegat(»s to that one 
salient fact, namely, that at a point the 
States contemplate undertaking buvclons 
other than the burdens of indirect 
taxation. 
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Marquess of b'alisbury, 

8025. Secretary of State, of course, 1 
shall try to frame my questions having 
regard to the very important statemeni 
that has been made, but the Committee 
will realise that, perhaps, one might 
make a slip in respect of it, because it is 
rather difficult to gather its full import 
without further consideration. But, lh*st 
of all, I would like to revert to the 
Federal Budget. As I understand, there 
will be in elfect three Budgets. There 
will be the Budget, that is the expenditure 
which is required for the Reserved Ser- 
vices ; there is the general Federal 
Budget, which is required for Federal 
Services and there are the Provincial 
Budgets ? — ^Does Lord Salisbury put it 
in the form of a question ? 

8026. Yes ? — If so, I would not agree. 
802(7. You do not agree ? — ^No ; there 
will only be two Budgets. There will be 
the Federal Budget, and the Provincial 
Budgets.' The Provincial Budgets will 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
Federal Budget. There will ht only one 
Federal Budget at the Centre, which will 
deal with the expenditure both of the 
Reserved Departments and of all the 
other Federal Departments, and for the 
provision of funds for the whole of this 
expenditure jointly. 

8028. When the Secretary of State says 
the Provincial Budgets will have nothing 
to do with the Federal Budget, I under- 
stand (but, of course, I may bo quite 
wrong) that the Provinces will have a 
share in the proceeds of direct taxation ? 
— After the point set out in paragraph 
139 . 

8029. At any rate, they will have a 
share in it, will they laot ? — At some date 
in the future. 

8030. But evidently, they must be 
finaxiced in some way or other — if they 
are in deficit, for instance ? — Lord Salis- 
bury, T think, must be thinking about 
the Income Tax. 

8031. Of direct taxation. By all means, 
call it Income Tax, if the Secretary of 
State wishes, but I understand there is 
Corporation Tax, too, is there not ? — 
Yes ; T include that in the general term 
Income Tax. Lord Salisbury will see, if 
he looks at paragraph 139, that as things 
are now th(‘ time at which there can be 
a distribution of the Income Tax seems 


somewhat removed. To start with, nt 
any rate, therefore, there will be no com- 
plication of that kind. Supposing the 
time comes when there is a distribution 
of Income Tax between the Provinces and 
the Federation, then it will be done upon 
a definite plan, and the Provinces will 
know quite clearly that they are entitled 
to such and such a percentage. There 
will be no uncertainty about it. 

8032. But, I suppose, that plan will 
depend upon the fiscal conditions of the 
moment No, not at the moment, it 
will be done over a period of years. If 
Lord Salisbury would read the paragraphs 
in the White Paper, he will see that we 
have dealt fully with those contingencies. 

8033. If the Secretary of State wishes 
to read one of the parts of it, of course, 

I will wait for him ? — I was rather assum- 
ing that the Members of the Committee 
had read the White Paper proposals. 
The paragraph to which I am referring 
is 139. 

^ 8034. I forgive the Secretary of State 
his sarcasm ; but, at any rate, the Secre* 
taiy of State will admit that the financial 
arrangements of the White Paper are 
very comi)licated, and, therefore, it is not 
surprising that we do not quite under- 
stand them all straight off ? — Certainly. 

8035. As I understand, what he says 
is that the contribution of direct taxa- 
tion to the finances of the Provinces will 
depend upon a condition of things stretch- 
ing over a ])eriod of time — ^Yes. Put in 
a sentence, the conception of our plan 
that Income Tax eventually is a tax, to 
a share of which, at any rate, the Pro- 
vinces are entitled. At* the same time, 
as things are now, the Centre requires 
all the resources that are now at its dis- 
posal. We, therefore, make a plan under 
which for tin* first thre(^ years of the 
Federation all the Income Tax is retained 
by tlie Fed(‘ral Centre. After the period 
of the Ihree years, a certain percentage 
of the Income Tax is allocated to the Pro- 
vinces over the next period of seven years, 
tile eventual allocation lieing between 50 
and 75 per cent, to the Provinces. You 
see, therefore, that for the first period, 
there is no allocation ; after that, there 
is an increasing distribution to the Pro- 
vinces, eventually reaching whatever may 
be the percentage lhat is decided upon, 
but not more than 50 to 7.5 per cent. 
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Marquess of Salisbury.] That is quite 
Bufacient for my purpose. 

Sir Attsten 

8036. I cannot quite reconcile, Secre- 
tary of State (it is doubtless my fault), 
wbat you say about the first three years 
with the terms of paragraph 139 of the 
White Paper. The passage to which I 
refer is : '^Por each of the first three 
years after the commencement of the 
Constitution Act, however, the Federal 
Government will be entitled to retain in 
aid of Federal Revenues” — I omit some 
of the words — a sum to be prescribed 1 — 
Yes ; I ought to have made myself more 
clear. During the first three years we 
have a free hand as to what we retain, 
and if it was found that the Centre could 
not get on without the whole Income Tax, 
then we should have to retain the whole 
Income Tax. 

Marquess of Salisbury,] It is quite 
sufficient for my purpose. What the 
Secretary of State has told us is that the 
Provinces are entitled to a share in the 
Income Tax and that share appears to be 
a variable one, an uncertain one, to be 
prescribed hereafter, at any rate in the 
first three years, it may be afterwards, 
as far as I know, and, subsequent years. 
Earl PeeL] To some extent. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

8037. That is to say, there is a doubt- 
ful variable amount, variable by certain 
authorities, of the Income Tax which is 
to be assigned to the Provinces or may 
be assigned to the Provinces ? — ^Yes. 

8038. Therefore, the Secretary of State 
win a^ee, will he not, that the amount 
of claim which the Provinces make, the* 
effort they make to Income Tax mu,4 
depend largely upon the expenditure 
which they think they are called upon to 
make ?~It must depend, of course, upon 
two things ; First of all, the demand of 
the Federal Council, and secondly, the 
demands of the Provinces. 

8639. But it depends partly on the 
demand of the Provinces ? — Yes, always 
assuming that we must retain at the 
Federal Centre sufficient funds to meet 
the charges and obligations. 

8040. That is exactly the difficult issue 
'^hich will have to he tried on each 
occasion. The Provinces will be pressing 
for more Income Tax and the Federal 


authorities will be trying to restrict it ? 
— I am not quite sure what Lord Salis- 
bury means by each occasion. If he 
means this is going to he a question of 
controversy each year, then I do not 
agree with him. The percentage will 
have to be determined for a period, and 
under our proposals we deteianine it 
under Order in Coiiiicil. 

8041. Prescribed, no doubt, for a 
period, but sooner or later the mattei? 
will liave to be reconsidered and re- 
adjusted and then there will be pressure 
from the Provinces to have more. I 
mean, that follows from what the Secre- 
tiiiy of State has .^aid — Yes, except that 
under the White Paper proposals, the 
plan is prescribed by Order in Council, 
and the prescribejl plan runs on for a 
period' of years. 

8042. But, I suppose, the Order in 
Council will not be ma<le in vacuo ; it will 
be aft<*r hearing what everybody conr 
eerned has to say about it ? — The Order 
in Council I conceive will be made after 
the financial inquiry to which I have 
already alluded more than once in this 
Committee, namely, that either during 
the passage of the Bill, or immediately 
after the passage of the Bill, there wiU 
have to be an inquiry of this kind, and 
it will be based upon the result of that 
inquiry that the Order in Council will 
eventually be issued. 

8043. But what is prescribed may vary 
at the end of a certain ])eriod, may it 
not f I do not know what the period 
is. T am told it is three years f — No ; 
that is not so under our f>cheme. There 
is this period of 10 years during which 
an increasing amount up to a particular 
percentage is handed over to the Pro- 
vinces. At the end of that time they 
get th(» full percentage, and they get no- 
more. 

8044. Is all that to ))e fixed straight 
off ? What is prescribed, 1 suppose, may 
be more or may be less, may it not f It 
is not a certain fixed figure t — Only within 
the terms of our proposals, if our pro- 
posals are accepted — between 50 and 75 
per cent. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

8645. Would it work this way, that 
you would prescribe the percentage whdeh 
might be 100 per cent., which would pre- 
vail for the first three years, and yon 
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would at the same time prescribe the 
reduction in that percentage which would 
take place in each of the following seven 
years until you reached the final figure ? 
— Yes, that is so. It is a very accurate 
description of the White Paper proposals. 

Lord Feel, 

80-16. It is clear that after the 10 years 
the two periods of three and seven years, 
the tax does go to the Provinces, be- 
cause the last five lines of paragraph 139 
are, I presume, governed by that period. 
In themselves it looks as if the Grovernor- 
General could suspend the reductions 
even aftei* the 10 years, but that is not 
intended, I und'erstand ? — No, it is in- 
tended that after the period the Pro- 
vinces should be entitled to their full 
percentage. 

Lord RanJceillour. 

8047. When you say Order in 
Council ” do you mean the Governor- 
General in Council, or an Order in 
Council here ? — Order in Council here. 

Sir Malcolm Hailei/.] Paragraph 146. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

8048. Is it not the fact that under the 
White Paper proposals from the end of 
the (irsi three years the whole process 
will be completely automatic ? — (Sir 
Samuel JSoare,) Yes. 

Marqifess of Beading.] No, surely not 
after the three years. 

Lord Peel,] The Governor-General 
can alter it, surely. It is not automatic. 

Lord Eustace Percy,] Automatic sub- 
ject to the Governor-Generars power of 
revocation in an emergency. 

Lord Peel,] That is a very la^e 
proviso. ' ® 

Lord Eustace Percy,] Yes, T am 
avare of that, but subject to that ? 

Lord Peel,] Yes. 

Sir N. N, Sircar, 

8049. Having regard to the answer 
of the Secretary of State, may I take 
it to be correct that if the view pre- 
.sented by Sir Akbar Hydari this morn- 
ing is accepted it would mean this, that 
if after the end of 10 years you pro- 
pose to give us, the Provinces 50 or 55 
per cent., if that involves any direct 
contribution by the States then that 
(has got to be stopped. The Provirices 


must wait not for 20 years, but for 
1,000 years if giving any portion of 
the Income-Tax involves any direct 
contribution by the States — I do not 
follow Sir Nripendra^s question, but, 
off-hand, my answer would be ^ No ^ to 
him. 

8050. My question was this ; Sup- 
posing after 10 years (but for the in- 
tervention of the States) if the Pro- 
vinces were getting say 50 per cent* 
of the Income Tax, then the States take 
up the point that if 50 per cent, is 
handed over to the Provinces, that will 
involve a * contribution to the Federal 
centre from the States ; therefore the 
Provinces must not get the 50 per cent. 
Is that the way in which you under- 
stand Sir Akbar Hydari 's statement 
mode to-doy ? — No, it is not at all. 

Sir Akbar Hydari, 

8051. It is not that ? — We can make 
that clear later on. Perhaps Sir Akbar 
would ask me some questions on that 
point later on f 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

8052. I think this conversation 
made it clear that, although there are 
certain mathematical principles which 
are applied, yet it will he in the power 
of the (Governor-General to modify 
them ? — Certainly. 

8053. The Governor-General will, of 
course, be accessible to representations 
from the Provinces ? — ^And also from 
the Federal Government. 

8054. And also from the Federal 
Government, yes. I think I may say 
then that the Secretary of State agrees 
with me that there will l)e an oppqr- 
t unity, and, indeed, a very great 
temptation on the Provinces to press^ if 
they are bard up, for a larger share of 
the Income Tax ? — There will be an 
equally great pressure, perhaps a 
greater pressure from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to press the Viceroy not to 
sacrifice resources without which the 
Federal Government cannot meet its 
charges. 

8055. The Secretary of State has 
anticipated the conclusion at which I 
have arrived. There will be two com- 
peting authorities who will want to 
have a share in the Income Tax 1 — ^Yesk 



8056. That is really the whole object 
of the questions I have addressed to 
him up to now ? — Yes. Would Lord 
Salisbury carry it a step further and 
gay tliat the reason there are these two 
competing authorities forces us fco the 
suggestion that the decision must be a 
decision by Order in Council taken 
upon the Cfovernor-GeneraFs advice at 
his discretion ? 

8057. Yes, I quite agree there i& the 
protection of the Order in Council, but 
the Order in Council means, of course, 
the advice of the Secretary of Slatcj 
and he will also be accessible to the 
same kind of pressureg as the Governor- 
General is. This arises out of that, but 
what does he precisely intend to do in 
respect of the Provinces which are deil- 
nitelj^ in deficit ? — think we must 
clear ofi; that deficit before the changes 
take place. 

8058. Clear it oft ? — Clear it o^. 

8059. But it will be in the shape of 
an annual deficit, not a round sum ? — 
The two main cases, of course, are 
Bengal and Assam. 

* 8060. Yes ? — I think there some 
arrangement must be made under 'wkieh 
Bengal and Assam will start upon an 
even keel. I think it is possible to 
make that arrangement. 

8061. I suppose the Secretary of 
State would not be inclined to tell the 
Committee what arrangement he has in 
mind ? — I have already done no more 
than once, and Lord Salisbury will re- 
member in the speech I made the other 
day, I alluded to the jute tax: in Bengal. 

8062. Yes ? — That, at any rate, half 
the jute tax should be left with 
Bengal, and I included that idea in the 
genet al proposals that I made. 

8063. It might happen that other Pro- 
vinces were in deficit besides Assam 
and Bengal ? — We should have to take 
the Provinces as they were at the 
moment wlieu wo made thio financial in- 
quiry, and, as things are at present, no- 
body can prophesy for the future one 
way or the other. I do not think there 
will be many provinces in deficit at 
that time. There certainly should not 
be many Provinces in deficit. 

8064. I am sure the Secretary of 
State is wise in taking an optimistic 
view ? — I am not taking an optimistic 


View. I am taking the position as ii is 

liOW. 

8065. The Secretary of State has not 
anticipated that there will be any diffi- 
culty I — I never said that. Lord Salis- 
buiy must not make comments on my 
evidence which arc not justified. 

8066. I apolvigise. I put ii too far. 
I do not want to press the Secretary of 
Slate, but what 1 meant to convey is 
that this rests upon a very important 
thing, the opinion of the S<‘cretary of 
State ? — No, that is nut so at all. My 
opinion rests upon the present position 
of alfairs when it looks at the eud of 
this financial year as if only iw'o pro- 
\inces v\ill be in deficit. 

8067. 1 ‘iin sorry if 1 traiisgresseil 
for a moment. 1 will leave it there. 
Now let me turn Irom the position of 
the Provinces to tlie Federal budget it- 
self. The Seeri^tary of Slate has sayd 
there will be only one Federal Budget, 
but there will be two claims upon it* 
There will be the claims of the Viceroy 
with his reserved scivices, and there 
will be the claim of the responsible 
Federal Ministers for the Federal cx- 
jienditure 9 — ^Yes, 

8068. The> will be definitely com- 
peting for the money f — Certainly, each 
bide will wish to have its demands ittet. 

8069. There will be (we know there 
it») tremendous pressure by the Gov- 
ernment, by the Ministers, to have a 
larger «have of the F’ederal resources 
boertuso they have not concealed the 
thought — those who are likely to be 
represented — that there is too much 
spent already on the reserve services. 
Tlif* Secretary of Stale admits that 
th.it criticism is commonly made in 

Yes. 

8070. And ]>ublir opinion can be very 
inlluential indeed when the respon- 
sible guvernment is eslaldished f — 
would eertainly admit that thero u that 
kind of pressure now. Whether or not 
it will be greater in the future is a 
matter t)f opinion. Lord Salisbury lias 
his view ujKm the suhjeet. I have 
once or tuieo expres'^ed mine. 

8071. I suggest to th^ Secretary of 
State that there will be very strong 
pressure, very difficult to resist, for a 
diminution of the cost of the reserved 
services in order to pay for what may 
be very valuable objects under the re- 
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sponsible government ? — ^IVIy answer to 
Lord Salisbury is that there is that 
kind of pressure now. I do not see any 
reason why it should become more 
dan^^erous in the future. 

8072. The Secretary of State does 
not think that the establishment of a 
responsible G-overament with a majiuity 
behind them will make it more diiifieuU 
for the Viceroy than it is at present 1 — 
The establishment of responsible gov- 
ernment will mean the inclusion in the 
Government of quite a numbei of 
Ministers and representatives who will 
be directly interested in keeping the 
defences of India in a secure state. 

8073. I am not going to put my opi- 
nion against the Secretary of State’s. 
At any rate, that is what his view of 
the matter is. May I go into another 
practical matter in which I hope T 
shall not show my ignorance : How is 
the payment of the non-votable ser- 
vices to be secured ; how is it to be 
ensured 9 May I suggest to the Secre- 
tary of State that when the Estimj^tes 
are framed there will T Tu’esume bo a 
discussion between the Eitxance Minis- 
ter and the financial adviser of the 
Viceroy as to how mnch will be re- 
quired for the reserved facrvicos ? — Yes. 
We had contemplated that normally, 
assuming that things are working 
reasonably, there ^would be discussions 
of that kind. 

8074. Yes ? — And probably discus- 
sions with the other Ministers. 

8075. ISTo doubt, with the Ministers 
as a whole ? — ^As a w'hole. 

8070. There will be discussem 

No doubt the Finance Minister may 
represent to the financial nd\j>-.ei* that 
he is estimating for sufficient taxation 
to cover whatever a'’rnnc,ement thev 
come to ? — To cover not only what- 
ever arrangement they come to, but 
what in the opinion of tlie Governor- 
General is necessary to finance his re- 
sowed Gepartihent*-. 

8077. Ts not it clear that tliere will 
bo a tendency of the Finance Minister 
to represent that, without increase 
of taxation, he can cover all the ser- 
vices 9 He will evidently do it. 
Every Chancellor of the Exchequer 
trim's to do, rhat of course 9 — ^Yes. 

It is very much what happens now. 


8078. SupjDOsing it turns out that 
he lb wrong and that .at the end of the 
financial year it turns out that he has 
not estimated sufficient to cover the 
expenditure upon the reserved ser- 
vices : What will happen then 9 Will 
the reserved services have to give way, 
or will the other expenditure have to 
give way, or will there have to be Sup- 
plementary Estimates 9 — The l*eser^ ed 
subjects, certainly, will not have to give 
way. '\Vhat I imagine would happen 
would be one of tv'O Liiings : either the 
(rOveinor-General voulcL persuade the 
Federal Government to introduce a Sup- 
plementary Estimate (and 1 hope that 
that is the course that would be adopt- 
ed if things were working reasoi.ably 
between the two sides of Government} — 
8U79. Technically, it would not be a 
Supplementary Estimate. It would be 
a new Finance Bill and increase of 
taxation 9 — I am not distinguishing 
between the terms — ^I will say intro- 
duce a new Bill.'’ In the event of the 
Federal Government refusing to take 
action of that kind, then tue Governor- 
General must act on his own initiative 
and he must make a financial proposal 
and ssee that it is earned through under 
which he vili get enough money f<n’ his 
services. 

SOSO. Would not the Secretary of 
vSiate agiee that all that process would 
lend to put great pressure on the Gov- 
ernor-General, to try to meet the 
Finance Minister as* fai as ho can ;? — 

I think the pressure would work bpeh 
ways. I llnnk, also, it I were Finance 
Mini'-ler I would much prefer not to 
get to a crisis of that kind and to take 
tfie action myself if it was a ivasoiia])le 
demand. 

8081. It would dei)cnd ^vhat ])res- 
siir(‘ was i>ut by the majority by whose 
auiUority :<»ou sit as a IMinisler, would 
it not 9 — There again one has to take 
into account that there will be a large 
number of membeis, both of the Legis- 
lature and a substantial number of 
im^mbcrs of the Government, coming 
]iarticularly from the Indian States, 
who will be very much interested in 
questions of defence. 

8082. I am quite sure the Ckimmittec 
so'*s what the point of the question is 
and also sees the point of the Secre- 
tary of State's answer, and I will not 
put it any further than that. I should 
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certainly have thought that the change 
to a responsible government would con- 
stitute a very much more formidable 
pressure on the Governor-General than 
under the present system 9 — ^Lord Salis- 
bury ought, however, to remember that 
at present, when all the Departments 
are reserved, it seems to me that public 
opinion is much more strongly mobi- 
lised against them, but that it is a-^gu- 
able that when the Indians themselves 
are membeis of a responsible govern- 
ment they will look more sympatheti- 
cally at these problems of defence, and 
that the Governor- General in practice 
may often find that he has more sup- 
port behind him than he has at present. 

Marquess of Salisbury.] It is eenaiu- 
ly arguable. I will not put it lugher 
than that. 

Sir A. P. Pairo.] May I say what is 
happening every day under our present 
dyarchical system with reference to Law 
and Order ? During all the years that 
we have been working there has not been 
a eonfiiet between the reserved subjects 
and the transferred subjects. Ministers 
and members sit together. We scrutinise 
the proposals made by the Heads of De- 
partments. When the Heads of Depart- 
ments first make the proposals the 
Secretariat examines them ; then ihpy 
are forwarded to the Finance Depart- 
ment ; the Finance Secretary and the 
Finance Mem^ber scrutinise them. Then 
they come before a sub-committee of the 
Cabinet, and on the recommendation of 
the sub-committee the whole Cabinet, 
member^ and ministers, sit together. In 
that Cabinet we first see what is the 
amount available for distribution. The 
reserved subjects are amply provided for 
first in regard to the preservation of Law 
and Order. There has not been any oc- 
casion where there has been friction 
between the reserved subjects and the 
transferred subjects. The transferred 
subjects consist mostly of development 
departments. We fight with our col- 
leagues for more money for expansion 
of more subjects : expansion of educa- 
tion, public health and all that ; but we 
also realise, at the same time, that the 
reserved departments must be maintained 
properly and efficiently. Therefore, we 
come to an amicable understanding. Ul- 
timately, as has been very rightly pointed 
out by the Secretary of State, the Govern- 
or-General persuades both of them to 


come to an understanding. We do come 
to an understanding at the time the 
budget distribution is made. Then the 
whole matter woriis smoothly. When the 
budget goes before tne Legislature ihe 
transferred side supports the demands of 
the reserved side. When they come to 
the budget the right of the Council is to 
cut down any subjects but the Ministers 
toupport the reserved side by their voting 
strength behind them. Therefore, all 
this seems to me, with due deference, not 
to be a fact and is not consistent with 
the way in which we have been working 
as a matter of experience. The practi- 
cal necessities of the situation show that 
these difficulties are more imaginary than 
real. 

SLt 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

8083. Just in order to lead up to 
another thing, might I ask the Secreta^ 
of State to confirm if I am right in 
saying that he does not contemplate the 
possibility, pwing to financial reasons, 
of bringing the Federation into existence 
immediately ? — I gave a very full answer 
to this question the other day j I would 
prefer to stand by the words I used 
then. 

8084. Indeed, I gathered from him that 
he did not even think it possible to bring 
the Provincial Constikition into existence 
immediately while Finance stands as it 
does ? — There again, I dealt in some 
detail with that question the other day, 
and I would prefer that answer to stand. 

8085. I have a difficulty in understand- 
ing quite how the financial relations 
between the Federal Government or the 
Home (Government and the Provinces axe 
to be made sure. Of course, the financial 
position of the Provinces must depend 
upon the two sides of the account. How 
much they spend, and wdiat comes in in. 
taxation. Now what guarantee or assur- 
ance will the Central Government have 
of the proper conduct of these matters 
by the Provinces I Will they have In- 
spectors ? — No, certainly not. 

8086. Then ^how will they know that 
the taxation which is due from the Pro- 
vinces is being properly raised ? — Lord 
Salisbury's question suggests a concep- 
tion of Provincial Autonomy that is very 
different from mine. I do not in the least 
contemplate a system under which the 
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items of the Provincial Expenditure will 
be cheeked by ohicialfa from the Federal 
Government. T assume rather that finan- 
cial arrangements will be made under 
which the Provinces will start upon an 
even keel. Having started upon an even 
keel, they must work out their own sal- 
vation. They must balance their budgets. 
If they do not balance their bud- 
gets, then they must impose more taxa- 
tion or there must be a change of 
Governn^ent, but they must be fx'ee then 
to work their owm Budgets, always with 
this reservation, that if they are in debt 
to the Centre, then the Centre can inter- 
vene in the cases in which they wish to 
issue Provincial loans ; but, apart from 
that, I look to the Provinces to raise 
their money upon the lines set out in the 
White Paper in their own way, and to 
balance their own Budgets ; and if they 
do not balance their own Budgets, then 
their sins will be upon their own heads. 

8087. But I thouglit in respect of this 
financial legislation, indeed, with regard 
to all Federal legislation there must be 
some agents of the Federal Government 
to see that their decisions are carried 
out ? — I do not know what decisions Lord 
Salisbury has in wind. 

8088. All borth of laws. Just to answer 
the question ol‘ the Secretary of State, 
there would be all sorts of laws ? — But 
Lord Salisbury is asking me questions 
about finance. What kind of Federal 
financial agents does he contemplate 
having in the Provinces 9 

8089. Let me say assossraenl, for in- 
stance 9 — Af^sessnient for what purpose 9 

8090. Of course, the Provinces will pay 
Income Tax, will they not 9 — ^Yes. With 
assessment for Tncomc' Tax the present 
arrangement would go on. 

8091. What is the present arrange- 
ment9~“(Sir Malcolm Bailey,) The as- 
sessment oC Tneome Tax at present is a 
Central Department ; it was taken over 
by the Centre from the Pi*ovinces about 
10 or 11 years ago. Assessment is now 
made by Central Agents and the collec- 
tian is effected through the Province.^ 

8092. So that there will be a Central 
Agent in the Provinces having regard, at 
any rate, to assessment 9 — Only assess- 
ment of a Central tax, like Income Tax. 

k Would you permit me, Sir, to say, that 
at present there is no financial super- 


vision over the Provinces. We assess 
and raise oui' own Land Revenue ; we 
deal entirely with our own Excise. A 
few of the stamps, the ratio of stamp 
fees, etc., are subject to Central Legisla- 
tion^ but a great part of. them to Pro- 
vincial Legislation. Registration is en- 
tirely a Provincial head, and entirely 
managed by it, so, of course, with the 
other sources of Income, such as Forests, 
Irrigation, and the like. The only way 
in which we com^e financially in contact 
with the Centre in the sense of financial 
control is that the Centre, is on behalf 
of the Secretary of State, charged with 
seeing that we do provide the scheduled 
rates of pay for All-India Services, and, 
as the Secretary of State has just said, 
if we get into debt, that is to say, if 
we are in deficit, then that constitutes 
an overcraft on the Centre, and we may 
have to take a loan from the Centre to 
meet that* overdraft. In that case, if 
^^e propose to raise a loan either for 
productive or non-productive purposes 
in the Province, then the Centre does 
interevene as regards the terms of that 
loan and the like. That is the extent, 
at the moment, of financial contact 
between the Centre and the Provinces. 

Sir Beginald Craddocl. 

8093. Might I just ask one question on 
that, and that is how far the collection 
uf the Income Tax is off^'cted by Central 
agency or by Provincial agency 9 — 
Xotice^, warrants, etc., are issued by 
the Central agency. Theq if there is anv 
default in ])ayment, api)lication is made 
to the local Revenue Authorities, who 
carry out the execution or prosecution, 
as the case may be. 

Sir Austen Cliavihcriain. 

8094. Am I i‘ight in assuming that the 
Customs Service would b ‘ a Federal Ser- 
vice 9 — (Sir Samuel Boare.) Yes. (Sir 
Malcolm Bailey.) And is at present 
Central. 

8095. And the Excise Service' 9 — No ; 
Excise, as such, is purely Provinicial. 
Of course, there is that part of Excise 
which is collected as part of the Customs 
— that is Central, but all the rest of the 
Excise is Provincial. 

8096. What is the salt duty 9 — The 
salt duty is separate ; that is Central. 
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8097. Collected as pai^t of the Cus- 
toms 9 — ^No, salt duty is collected ^ partly 
as Customs duty and partly in the 
exercise of the Government monopoly, 
and t?iat is Central. Opium, again, is 
Central 

Lord Eustace Ferc^h 

8098. Am I not right in saying that 
there are certain Excises, like petrol, 
which are assessed and collected by Pro- 
vincial agents, but the proceeds sent to 
the Centre ? — That applies only to the 
producing Provinces of Burma and 
Assam. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

8099. At any rate, there are a good 
many points of financial contact in the 
carrying out of the fiscal policy between 
the Centre and the Provinces ? — (Sir 
Samuel ELoare,) Yes, contact^ but not 
control. Contact mainly ove#^the field 
of C'ustoms and Income Tax, apart from 
the other minor instances quoted by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, but no question of ^ a 
detailed interference in the Provincial 
budgets or supervision of that kind. 

8100. The Secretary of State makes a 
distinction between contact and control. 
He reminds me of a celebrated observa- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone : “ General Gordon 
wsls hemmed in, but not surrounded. ’’ 
You remember the historical occasion If — 
I remember the historical occasion, but 
I do not see the relevance of the IToble 

Lord's observation. 

«» 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

8101. Secretary of State, do I under- 
stand that you do not contemplate any 
officei^ of the Centre in any way inter- 
fering with the collection of the Income 
Tax in the Provinces — (Sir Malcolm 
Hailey.) The Centre would continue to 
assess the Income Tax as before and col- 
lect it up to the extent of sending de- 
mands on the assessees. It would merely 
fall on the Province to take action if 
those demands were not paid. That falls 
on the Province because it involves a 
legal process, and the legal processes of 
tin’s nature rest with the Provinces as 
part of their Provincial work. That, I 
think, is the only extent to which the 
Pi'ovince and the Centre come into con- 


tact over Income Tax, and it is a very 
small oxeiit. 

Dr. B. It. Amhedkar. 

8102. May I draw the attention of the 
Secretary of State to the fact that under 
Pi'oposai 70 of the White Paper, the 
Governor lias the special responsibility 
to secure the execution of orders lawfully 
isMied by the Governor-troneral ? — (Sir 
Samuel Hoare.) Ye^. 

8103. If the Governor-General issued 
any orders with respect to finance whicli 
required the Provincial Governments to 
execute them, the Governor would see 
that they were executed ? — ^Yes ; in the 
field of Federal taxation that would be 
so. 

8104. Any orders issued by the Federa- 
tion which rc^quired that they were to 
be executed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, there is a special responsibility on 
the Governor to see that those orders are 
executed ? — ^Yes, Orders issued by the 
Governor-Generd. 

Sir Eari Singh Gour.] Lawfully 
issued. 

Dr. B. B. Amhedkar. 

8105. Lawfully issued, of course. 
Another question. In that section of the 
White Paper proposals which deals with 
tlie administrative relations of the Pro- 
vinces and the Centre — I am speaking 
offhand — I think provision is made that 
whether the Provincial agency will he 
utilised by the Centre in carrying out 
the administration of Central subjects is 
a matter for the Province ; it may em- 
ploy its own agency ? — Yes, I have 
always hoped, judging from the ex- 
perience of other Federations, that we 
should duplicate as little as possible ad- 
ministrations, and speaking generally, it 
is much better that the Provincial ad- 
ministration should carry out the direc- 
tions of the Federal ion within the 
Federal field rather than that you 
should duplicate these administrations 
all over India, 

^106. What I was trying to point out 
was this, that if the Provincial Govern- 
ments turned out to be recalcitrant and 
not amenable to the control of the Cen- 
tral Government, the Centre is not 
bound to employ the agency of the “Bxxh 
vince and can employ their own agency 
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in the a <1 ministration of Central sub- 
jects ■? — That is so. 

Marquess of Salisbury*] Now if I may 
take you to a totally different part of 
the subject, wbieh bears upon the very 
important statement which Sir Akbar 
Hydari has made to the Committee this 
morninpf I liope I shall not fail into any 
error — Sir Akbar will correct me in a 
moment if I do — I understand that what 
his statement amounted to was this, that 
in an emergency — I think he used the 
phrase “ in an emergency — ^the States 
\vould come to the rescue of the Federal 
Government and would contribute some- 
thing out of the ordinary. Is that so ? 

Sir Akbar Hydari.] If you will kindly 
complete your question, I will be able 
to say. 

Marquess of Salisbury.] Will contri- 
bute something out of the ordinary, I 
said. Let me put it in this way. Would 
it be true to say that the ordinary con- 
tributions of the States were confined to 
indirect taxation ? 

Sir Akbar Hydari-] That is so, but 
there is also the question of a contribu- 
tion which in the British Provinces 
v/ould fall in the nature of a Corporation 
Tax ; and the Indian States would also 
levy a Corporation Tax or give an 
equivalent thereof to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I do not know whether you 
consider Corporation Tax to be a direct 
tax or an indirect tax ? 

Marquess of Salishury- 

8107. I believe Corporation Tax is 
counted as a direct tax, is it not — ♦ 
Yes. 

Sir Akbar Hydari.] There i^ that ex- 
c<'ption when you use the word in- 
direct, I wmnted to qualify it. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

8108. May I ask the Secretary of 
State this : As the Income Tax is 
changed from time to time for British- 
Tndia, will there be a corresponding 
change in the States' contribution 9 — I 
do not follow the question. 

Earl Peel. 

8109. If it is a surcharge, it will be, 

I think will it not 9 — Yes. The position 
is this, is it not — ^herc again Sir Akbar 


will correct me if I am mis-stating the 
imsition : The States wdll not contribute 
anything by way of direct taxation to 
the Fedei’ation except in the two in- 
stances to 'which I am going to refer, and 
even in those cases, the States will be at 
liberty to make a contribution in lieu, 
if they prefer it, rather than to submit 
io direct taxation. The two points that 
I have in mind are, one : Corporation 
Tax after ten years ; two : Special sur- 
charges on Income Tax as set out in pro- 
posal 141, and also paragraph 67 of the 
Introduction to the White Paper. That 
is, in a sentence or two the general 
position, is it not 9 

Sir Akbar Hydari.] Yes. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

8110. Would it follow then that as the 
rate of Income Tax may vary in British 
India, ihere will be a corresponding varia- 
tion in the States in their contribution 9 
— There would only be a variation, if 
the Corporation Tax varied. If the 
Corporation Tax was put up, then the 
corresponding contribution from the 
States would be proportionately greater. 
If the Corporation Tax was lowered, 
equally the States' contribution would be 
smaller. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain- 

8111. AVould not that apply also to* 
surcharges for Federal purposes on all 
taxes on income other than agricultural 
income under paragraph 141 9 — ^Yes, I 
think it Vould. 

8112. It says : While such surcharg- 
es are in operation, each State Member 
oJ* the Federation (unless it has agreed 
to accept Federal Legislation regarding 
taxes on income as applying to the 
State) will contribute to Federal 
Bevenucs a sum to be assessed on a 
prescribed basis.” That is, I presume, 
equivalent to what the Income Tax 
would have yielded in that State 9 — ^Yes, 
that is so. 

Earl Peel. 

8113. And it is true, is it not, that 
no 7 >art of that money so raised goes 
to the Governors' Provinces for entirely 
Federal purposes 9 — ^Yes ; it is a special 
tax raised specially for the needs of the 
Federation. 
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Marquess of Sallshurij- 

8114. Then it seems to follow, does it 
not, that however the exact form is pre- 
scribed, in fact, the Federal Legislature 
will be empowered to impose direct taxa- 
tion upon the States ? — No. I am afraid 
I have not made myself clear. The 
Federation will impose a Corporation 
Tax, and will impose it upon the British 
Provinces. The States in the ci;rqum- 
stances that I have just described will 
either impose a Corporation Tax of an 
equivalent amount themselves in their 
States, or they will make other arrange- 
ments under which they can get an 
equivalent sum, and they will pay the 
equivalent suni into the Federal fisc. 

Marquess of Salisbury.] I w^as not 
very inaccurate, was I, in saying that 
according to the vote of the Federal 
Legislature so will vary the taxation, ®r, 
at any rate, the contribution of the 
States. 

Sir Akbar Hydari.] To this extent. 
Marquess of Lothian.] So it will in 
the case of Customs H 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

8115. Yes ? — Where I do not agree af 
all with Loi’d Salisbury is when he says 
that the Federation will be imposing 
direct taxation upon the States. I do 
not accept that view of the situation. 

Sir Austen Chaynberlain.] Will it bo 
correct to describe it as levying a pre- 
cept upon a Prince for a certain sum 
of money which the Prince will provide 
in such manner as he thinks fit ? 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

8116. And which will l>e equivalent to 
the corresponding burden imposed in 
British India ? — That would certainly be 
a much more accurate description in my 
view. 

Lord Banheillour. 

8117. That applies to the variable sur- 
charges under 141 as well as to ,the 
Corporation Profits Tax ? — Exactly ; I 
just said so. 

Marquess of Salisbury- 

^ 8118. So the amount of the contribu- 
tion of the States which they may levy 


as they think fit will depend on the 
vote of the Central Federal Legislature ? 
— In the circumstances which we are dis- 
cussing and with the representatives of 
the States taking part in the Legislature 
and taking part in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

8119. I do not want to ask anything 
more on that head, but only one further 
question, and that is really merely for 
the purpose of clearing things up. May 
I ask the Secretary of State to look at 
paragraph 48 of the Proposals ; it is on 
page 49 ? — ^Yes. 

8120. It is merely to find out the 
exact position of the Council in respect 
of financial legislation. I understand 
that the Council of State will not be 
allowed to initiate financial legislation. 
L. that so ? — I suppose, technically, there 
ought to be a distinction drawn between 
demands for grants, that is, supply, and 
the more general term financial legis- 
lation. 

8121. But even as regards demanding 
a grant, it can only do that in certain 
circumstances. May I i*ead it ? It is 
quite short, so perhaps the Committee 
will allow me to read it : The Demands 
as laid before the Assembly will tUere- 
ailer be laid before the Council of 
State — tin*!! come the powers of the 
C(iuncil of Slate which follow : which 
will be empo\v(*rcd to require, if a motion 
lo that effect i<t moved on behalf of the 
Government that ih usual in nil consti- 
tntions ; it comes from the Government — 

“ and accepted, that any Demand which 
had been reduced or rc*j(*ct(*d by the 
Asseiubly shall lx* brought j)efon* a Joint 
Session of both Chambers for final 
deterrninm-ion.’* that it only will 

have regard to Estimates which have 
been reduc(*d or rejected by the Lower 
House ? — Y(‘s. 

8122. Therefore. it will !jot be 
possible for the Council of State to re- 
ject an Estimate proyrto moiu f—No ; 
that is so. 

8123. It will be in the power of the 
Assembly to do that Yes, and it will 
be in the power of the Governor-Gein^ral 
to bring the vote to the Council. 

8124. Not unless they have been re- 
jected by the Assembly. In other words, 
the operation of the Council of State 
does not begin except in eases where the 
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* Assembly has rejected or reduced an 
Estimate 1 — ^Yes, that is so. 

8125. The Council of State could not 
say of its own motion, The Govern- 
ment is extravagant ; we desire to reduce 
its estimates.^’ They could not do that ? 

. — No, not under these proposals. 

8136. I wanted it to be clear because 
sometimes the language is used (I do not 
say by the Secretary of State) that the 
two Houses are on an equal footing in 
matters of finance ? — Shall I put my in- 
terpretation of Proposal No. 48 into a 
sentence ? 

8127. Yes, please ? — ^Under Proposal 
48 of the White Paper the Council of 
State cannot itself add to or reduce or 
reject any demands for grants, but it 
can, if it accepts a government motion 
to that effect, cause to be referred to a 
joint session final consideration of any 
demand for grants which the Lower 
House has reduced or rejected. 

8128. So it does not begin to operate 
ai»d provoke at the instance of the Gov- 
ernment this joint session, except in 
matters which have been rejected or re- 
duced by the Lower House ? — That is 
so. 

' 8129. So that, if it were thought that 

the Council of State would be a protec- 
tion against extravagance, that view 
would have to be accepted with great 
limitation ? — I am just thinking the 
position out. It is true to say that the 
position is as I have stated it, with 
grants ; but the Council of State would 
certainly have a lociu^ standi with a 
budget and could, under our proposals, 
reject a budget. 

8130. Could it reject the whole 
budget ? — It could reject the whole 
Finance Bill. 

Lord JRan’keilloMr.l And amend it and 
reduce taxation. 

Lr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan. 

8131. That would be taxation ? — I will 
ask Sir Malcolm to amplify what I have 
said, because budget means one thing to 
us and it means another thing in India, 
rather. (Sir Malcolm Hailey.) Unless 

‘the procedure now - in force is altered 
we should presumably continue ag at 
present, merely to place a budget before 
the Legislature, and under the general* 
LIOCRO 


terms of that budget we should apply f^r 
demands for grants, that is to say, for 
supply. Unless fresh taxation were re- 
quired, no further l^islative Act would 
be required on the gart of the Legis- 
lature. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

8132. I quite understand, if he will 
forgive me for interrupting him, what 
Sir Malcolm Hailey means is that there 
would be no Appropriation Bills in the 
Constitution ? — No ; therefore, the Coun- 
cil of State could not reject a budget as 
such. What it could do, apart from the 
power in regard to demands for grants 
which has just been described under No. 
48, would be to reject a Bill for taxa- 
tion. 

8133. A Finance Bill it could reject f 
— A Finance Bill. 

Lord Banheilloiir.'] Could it amend a 
I'inance Bill by lowering a particular 
lax ? 

Sir Phiro&e Sethna.] It has done so. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

8134. It could do so ? — If it did so, 
tlien the case might subsequently have 
to come to a joint session, because there 
would be a difference between the two 
Houses. 

‘Marquess of Beading. 

8136. If there is no question of fur- 
ther taxation, and it is merely a ques- 
tion of the demands that have been 
made, am I right in understanding that 
that question would not come before the 
Council of State at all, because it would 
be for the Assembly to deal with it, and 
assuming the Assembly accepts it and 
there is no further taxation, there is no 
reason why it should go to the Council 
of State. Is not that right 9 — That is 
so. If one were to assume that the Gov- 
ernment were to put its budget before 
the Federal Assembly and the 
Federal Assembly accepted the wh6le 
of its demands for grants, then, although 
the demands would be subsequently laid 
before the Council of State, there would 
not have been 'any of these reduced de- 
mands on which the Council of State 
could, at the instance of Government, 
take action. It would, therefore, debate 
the budget or the demands for grants, 
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' but it would not go into any legislative 
action. 

Marquess of Beading -1 No. 

Sir Austqfp> Chamberlain* 

8136. May I get this clear. In our own 
financial system in this country certain 
of the most important taxes are never 
voted for more than one year ^ — ^Yes. 

8137. In order to oblige the Govern- 
ment to come annually to Parliament for 
a vote of those taxes, even although they 
be unaltered in amount 9 — Yes. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain*] I under- 
stand that that is not the Indian system. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

8138. That is the Indian practice 9 — 
There is no Statute to that effect at aU. 
Purely as a matter of convention we have 

‘placed one Pinance Bill annually before 
our Legislature, hut, as I think I ex- 
plained the other day, that is just a 
matter of convention. If it were to be 
made a part of the Constitution it would 
be necessary now to place that in the 
jStatute and put it therefore beyond a 
stage at which it was merely the option 
of Government to introduce an annual 
, Pinanee Bill as it is at present. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

8139. I imagine there are other mem- 
bers of the Committee besides myself who 
do not quite understand these matters. 
What does the annual Finance Bill con- 
tain ? Does it contain a tax which you 
Have only asked for for one year, and 
’want to renew at the same rate ? — ^Yes. 

8140. You reserve one tax for annual 
t — ^Ye^. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

8141. To come back and conclude my 
although the Council of State will 

Jiave complete co-ordinate anttmrtty in 
respect of the Finance Bill, it will have 
a very mulh lower authority than the 
Aksemhly in respect of what you call de- 
mands, or what we should call estimates ? 
—Yes. 

Marquess of Salisbury.] In point of 
fact, it could not reject proprio motu, 
or increase, unless the Assembly had 
already dealt with it 


Sir Hari Singh Gour.] Nobody can in- 
crease ; even the Assembly cannot. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain*] Please let 
the Witness answer. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

8142. It could not reject or increase de- 
mands for expenditure unless they had 
already been dealt with by the Assembly 
at all. It could not reject the appropria- 
tions en bloc — I cannot call it the Ap- 
propriation Bill, but the appropriations 
en bloc. It could do nothing to restrict 
the extravagance of the Government of 
the day proprio motu. Is that so f — (Sir 
Samuel Hoare.) Yes, I think it is. 

8143. So that when any member of the 
Committee, or member of the delegation, 
relies upon the Council of State to pro- 
tect the financial stability of the Federa- 
tion he is relying upon a broken reed ? — - 
Lord Salisbury is so very fond of ad- 
jectives and adverbs. 

8144. They are necessary for language ? 
— The more he uses them, the more I 
personally ’see an objection to them. I 
do not agree either with his adjectives 
or his adverbs in his last sentence. 

Marquess of Salisb%iry.] I have not the 
same ma‘5tery of language which the 
Secretary of State has. I have to rely on 
the English language as I have been 
taught it. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

8145. Put very simply, Secretary of 
State, is it a fact that the Council of 
State can only intervene to restore ex- 
penditure rejected by the Lower House, 
but not to reject expenditure voted by 
the Lower House ? — Yes. 

Sir Ahbar Hydari. 

8146. Is that expressly the position 
which has been taken up by the Indian 
States about the position of the two 
Houses being equal ? Is that what is im- 
plied in the position which has been 
taken up by the Indian States that the 
powers of the two Houses should be 
equal, except only with regard to the 
initiation of a measure ; according to 
what we had in mind the Council of State 
could really deal with a demand grant 
in any wav it sees fit without reference 
to whether it had been passed wholly by 
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the Lower House or not f — It ought to be 
remembered that in. the case contemplated 
in this discussion the GK)vemment and 
the Lower House are agreed. In the 
G-overnment the States have got their re- 
presentatives. If the Government and 
the Lower House are not agreed then 
the Government can bring the ease 
into the Council of State. 

Sir Austen Chamherlain. 

8147. Is that so, Secretary of State, 
without qualification ? Iso grant can be 
proposed in the Low-er House except on 
the initiative of the Government f — ^Yes. 

8148. Therefore the case could not arise 
of the Lower House voting more than the 
Government thought necessary 1 — No. 

Marquess of Salisbury,] That is com- 
mon to all Constitutions, of course. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] No, not all. 

Sir Joseph Nall, 

8149. Is it not the fact that the 
Council of State cannot exercise any 
control over expenditure except in regard 
to such items as have been rejected or 
reduced by the Assembly, and, unless the 
Assembly moves to reject or reduce, the 
Council of State cannot exercise any 
control whatever over expenditure ? — I 
think that is so under our proposals. 

Lord Peel, 

8150. Just one or two general ques- 
tions before the exactly specific ones that 
I wanted to put. First of all, as r^ards 
the general distribution of taxation : Of 
the great heads of revenue, the land 
revenue, of course, falls to^the Pro- 
vinces, and the customs to the Federal 
Government 9 — ^Yes. 

8151. But all the great debatable terri- 
tory, I think, is the income tax, and I 
think I am right in sa3dng that over that 
most of the controversy has raged 9 — Yes. 

8152. I think several different pro- 
posals have been made for its distribu- 
tion 9 — ^Yes. 

8153. One was, I think, the opposite 
system to the one you suggest here, that 
the income tax should be assigned to the 
Provinces, and they should make contri- 
butions to the Centre 9 — Yes. 

8154. I think that was rejected on the 
ground that it would be very difficult to 


get money out of the Provinces when 
once they had got it in their hands 9 — 
Yes. 

8155. And this arrangement in para- 
graph 139 is in the nature of a com- 
promise to give the Federal Government 
good siipport for the first ten years of 
its existence, while the Provinces feel 
that they will get this income tax after 
that ten years have elapsed, and, pre- 
sumably, will be happy in contemplation 
of their future success 9 — ^Yes, the pro- 
portion of the income tax contemplated in 
the White Paper. 

8156. Just one question arising from 
Lord Salisbury's question about this 
question of assessments. I think Lord 
Salisbury suggested that there would be 
a great deal of contact between the 
Federal Government in matters of finance 
and the Provincial Governments. Is it 
not more true to say that these con- 
tacts would be between the Federal 
Government and individuals in the Pro- 
vinces as regards assessment of companies 
and individuals ? — Certainly. 

8157. And that there would therefore 
be no chance of friction between the 
Governments concerned 9 — ^Yes, that is so. 

8158. As regards his question about the 
money for reserved subjects, I think it 
was suggested there would be a constant 
friction which would go on between the 
Governor-General and the Ministers as 
to sweeping in the money for the re- 
served subjects, and those that were 
transferred 9 — ^Ycs. 

8159. But is it not true that there 
would probably be great pressure in the 
Assembly and the Council of State for 
expenditure on the reserved subjects, that 
is on Defence, and is it not also true that 
elected members are not always on th©* 
side of economy, but very often on the 
side of extravagance 9 — I think that is. 
ceiiiainly so, judging by our experience 
here. 

8160. T am much obliged for that state- 
ment. Now just one or two questions of 
the nature of detail although I think 
they are important detail. In paragraph 
137, as regards salt. Federal Excises and 
Export Duties, the Federal Legislate 
has the power to distribute some portion, 
the whole or any part of the net 
Revenues from those particular sources. 
The question I am going to put is this : 

t2 
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Do you think it wise that the attention 
of the Provincial G-ovemments should be 
specially directed to those particular 
sources of Revenue ? If, for instance, 
the Federal Government is going to in- 
crease the rate of those taxes, will not 
til at be almost an invitation to the Pro- 
vinces to step in and say : We want 
to have a share anyhow of that in- 
crease” — and if you are going to allow 
the Federal Government to make grants 
to the Provinces in certain cases, if their 
exchequers are overflowing (I do not 
think they often will be) is it not better 
to give it a general power out of the 
whole sources of taxation to give a grant 
to the Provinces rather than to allocate 
it to the product of any particular head 
of Revenue ? — am conscious of the kind 
of objection that Lord Peel has just 
urged. Would he, however, consider the 
other side of the question, the side of it 
that has prompted us to make the pro- 
posal of paragraph 137 ? We want, if 
we can, to get away from doles to Pro- 
vinces. We made this proposal on the 
ground that in the case of salt, the 
actual consumption of salt in a Province 
was rather a good test for the amount 
of the tax to which it might think itself 
entitled. That is the reason why we made 
this proposal rather than a more general 
proposal on the dole lines. 

Sir Aysten Chamberlain, 

8361, How would that work in the 
ease of the Federal Government finding 
it necessary to raise extra Revenue- and, 
therefore, to increase an Excise duty of 
which it had assigned a proportion to 
the Province ^ Suppose the salt tax is 
Xf and half x has been assigned to the 
Province, the other half is insufficient for 
Federal purposes and they add to the 
rate and make tlie total rate x plus y, 
would half of y, the addition, auto- 
matically go to the Provinces ? — We con- 
template that the Federal Act under 
which an imposition of that kind' is made 
Would set down the conditions and that 
it will be free to tbe Federal Act to set 
Out what percentage of grant it intended 
to nciake to the Province. 

- 8162. Am I right in interpreting that 
meaniDg that if half the original tax 
iiad been assigned, before Federal pur- 
^ poses it was neeessarv to merease the rate 
of the tax, the whole of the increase 


might be reserved by the Federal Govern- 
ment f — It is so, and it would depend 
upon the Federal Act. 

8163. You see the importance of it, 
Secretary of State 9 Otheiwise, the 
Federal Government might have to im- 
pose double the charge it needs, because 
only half of the receipts would come to 
it 9 — ^Yes, certainly. 

Earl Pf>el, 

8164. May I follow up the Secretary 
of Statens answer just a little further. 
Of course, I quite appreciate his point, 
if I may say so, but if you make a 
grant to the Provinces defined as a speci- 
fic part of a particular tax, I should 
have thought it would be rather difficult 
to withdraw that grant in the future. 
It would be difficult to do it for an 
emergency and the tendency would be 
for a sort of convention to grow up that 
the Provinces had a right or claim to the 
particular percentage of those specified 
taxes 9 — I think there is something in 
what Lord Peel says. At the same time, 
I do think the oouer plan is the better 
plan, in view of the history of doles to 
the Provinces in India, and our desire 
to get away from it, if we can. I will 
take into account what Lord Peel has 
suggested. As at present advised, I am 
not convinced that his plan is a better 
one than ours. 

8165. I will only ask one further 
question on it. I will not pursue it too 
far. If it is a question of a dole, and I 
suppose we cannot help calling it by that 
unpleasant name — a grant-in-aid, the 
Chairman ‘suggests, I am bound to say 
T should have thought if the Central 
Government wishes to make a grant-in- 
aid, then, apparently, it can only do it 
from the proceeds of these specific taxes. 
As the amounts from those taxes are 
already allocated to Federal purposes, 
does it not really control, to some extent, 
the method by which taxation should be 
levied^ — ^that is to say, instead of allow- 
ing the Federal Government to raise this 
tax for a grant-in-aid anywhere it likes, 
it is more or less bound to do it from 
one of these particular taxes, while it 
might be extremely inconveni®at to rais© 
the Lsx at that particulaar momeu,t'? — I 
do not think there 4s anythiig in- the 
White Paper that would prevent a lump 
grant being given to a Province, but it 
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is not the kind of grant that we are con- 
templating. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

8166. May I ask a supplementary ques- 
tion ? I am not quite clear on this 
point : Will it bo open to the Federal 
Government to vary from year to year 
the^ percentage of these particular taxes 
which it assigns to the Provinces, and, 
if so, will not that make it rather diffi- 
cult for the Provincial Finance Ministers 
to draw up their budgets ? — The Legis- 
lature would have the power to make a 
change, but T think Lord Zetland is 
attaching too much importance to this 
proposal really, for this reason : We are 
contemplating under this proposal a situa- 
tion in which the Federal Government 
will have a good deal of money to give 
away. As we see things at present, it 
looks a rather distant contingency. 

8167. I agree it does not look at th*e 
moment as if the Federal Government 
would have much money to give away, 
hut that really is not an answer to my 
question. I understood you to say in 
reply to my question that the Legislature 
wouid have power to alter the percentage 
of these taxes to he assigned to the Pro- 
vinces. Is it the Legislature or the Gov- 
ernment ? — mean the Federal Govern- 
ment acting through the Federal Legis- 
lature. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

8168. May I just interpose one question 
on this point ? Is it not the fact that 
this paragraph 137 applies to practically 
all Federal taxes other than Income Tax, 
because the taxes to which it applies 
cover almost the whole field of Federal 
taxation, and was not one of the con- 
siderations in your mind this, that 
Federal taxes being all except Income 
Tax, taxes on consumption it might be 
desirable that the beneficial services, 
which are all Provincial services, should, 
to some extent, be financed out of taxes 
on consumption which are ev hypothesi 
paid by the individual poor consumer. 
Was not that in your mind, in the ease 
of salt 1 — ^Yes, it was. Lord Eustace 
would, however, ranemher that Customs, 
the main source ot Federal Revenue, does 
not come into this category at all. 


Marquess of Heading. 

8169. Secretary of State, is not 1^ 
effect of this provision which we are to- 
cussing this : it is only an enabling 
power, is it not f — Yes. 

8170. It is only intended to be an en- 
abling clause Yes. 

8171. It is not in any sense direct or 
mandatory *, it is one of the means which 
they may use, and, therefore, it is open 
to the Federal Government to detemine 
or not whether it will use this particular 
poiver. 

Marquess of Zetland,] Except in the 
case of jute ? 

Marquess ol Beading. 

8172. That is an exception -Yes, Lord 
Reading is quite right. This is an en- 
abling provision. 

Marquess of Beading.] It is not meant 
to be more than that, as I understand it. 

Earl Peel.] But, of course, enabling 
provisions are sometimes extremely awk- 
ward to deal with. I have just one 
more jioini on that, and I will leave it. 
T am not dealing with jute, which, of 
cotirse, is a special case. 

Marquess of Zetland.] But it is re- 
ferred to in that particular paragraph. 

Earl Peel. 

8173. It is. I only wanted to ask a 
question excluding it. I 'W’as not quite 
sure that I understood the Secretary of 
Statens answer about salt that he^ gave^ 
three or four questions ago. I think he 
suggested that it ^ould be right that the 
Provinces should have some of the salt 
tax, because from several of the Pro- 
vinces most of that source of^ income 
arose — ^No, I did not say that ^ if I did, 
I expressed myself badly. 

8174. I am sorry ^ — ^What I did say 
was, that with salt there was the rough 
and ready test of the consumption— toot 
of the production— of the consumption of 
salt in a Province. 

8175. But may 1 ask this further ques- 
tion : Is it not a fact that that distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of that salt tax, 
whatever the proportion may he of the 
whole amount raised, will not be in pro- 
portion to the amount consumed in the 
Provinces, but wull|be probably on some 
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general plan in wliicli population and 
wealth of the Provinces are* factors ? — I 
think that ndght well be so. The 
Federal Government will have to lay 
down the tests. 

Dr. Shafa^ at Ahmad Khan, 

8176. May I just ask one question 
arising out "of that ? T suppose this mil 
be done, if possible, after consultation 
with any inter-Provineial body that may 
be set up ? — I should have thought, cer- 
tainly, there would have to be discussion, 
say, V ith the Provincial Finance 
Ministers, or something of that kind.^ I 
would rather not be precise in defining 
the exact fonn of the consultation. 

Earl Peel, 

8177. Secretary of State, may I ask 
you then a question on the other side of 
the picture, for the moment — that is to 
say, there is a proposal balled ^^Emer- 
gency Powers’^ which have been dis- 
cussed, that is emergency powers on the 
Federation to levy a direct precept,* as it 
were, in eases of difficulty, on ilie Pro- 
vinces. I think apart from the tem- 
porary provisions about the Income Tax, 
you have included no such powers in the 
White. Paper. Would not that be, in the 
ease of an emergency at the Centre, a use- 
ful general power io have ? — ^Lord Peel 
raises a difficult question upon which I 
know there are two schools of thought. 
One school of thought thinks that in the 
case of an emergency the Provinces should 
be called, upon for the exceptional ex- 
penditure. The other school of thought 
takes the view that in the ease of an 
emecgeney threatening the Federation 
that is to &a5, AJi-India, All-India shoull 
be liable for the expenditure. I have 
approached the question, I think, quite 
open-mindedly, prejudiced neither in the 
favour of the one course nor the other, 
but the reason that makes us make no 
provision for a Provincial constitution 
in a ease of that kind is that we think 
that in a great emergency the Provinces 
would very likely not have the funds 
available, and that, if they did have the 
ftmds available, there might be more 
difficulty - in getting the money to be 
spent. ^ On that account^ it is better to 
trea|; it as* a. Central emergency to be 
financed from the Centre. But, as I say, 
this, is a question *pon which ^inany 


different opinions have been expressed, 
and I should like to hear the view's of 
the Committee and the Delegates upon 
it. 

8178. Then T will not, perhaps, ask 
you further questions on the point at 
the moment, but I will reserve them for 
the discussion. There are several points, 
of course, that I could put upon that 
subject. Then, just passing, if I may, 
for a moment, to paragraph 138, that is 
a« regards these long lists of taxes, 
death duties, and so on, which will be 
assigned to the Governor's Provinces, 
and the Legislature can lay down the 
basis of distribution and they can put 
a surcharge on. The first question I 
want to ask on that is this : I gather 
it is implied in that proposal that none 
of these taxes (I will take death duties 
as an example) could be imposed in any 
Provinces unless all the Provinces were 
to agree to do so. As I understand it, 
if seven of the Proyinces out of nine 
wanted to have death dutieb, they would 
not bo able to get them, dnless the other 
two agreed. Is it not further the case 
that this power of surcharge of Federal 
taxes might be extremely Useful to the 
Central Government, but could not come 
into operation until you had an agree- 
ment among all the nine Provinces to 
assent to death duty taxes (Sir 
Malccilm Hailey.) The proposal is, of 
course. Sir, that this shall be a tax 
Federally imposed for the benefit of the 
Provinces. Therefore, if it u ere found 
undesirable to appJj^ that tax to one 
particular Province, we will say, in the 
case of death duties, then it would be 
possible for the Federal T^egislature to 
pass a general Act applying to all Pro- 
vinces, with the exception of that par- 
ticular one. 

8179. You could do that, could you, in 
spite of the fact that the bas»s of dis- 
tribution amongst the Provincf^s has got 
to be laid down by the Legislature In 
passing its Act it would proscribe the 
distribution. 

8180. Among the Provinces, I assume, 
which contributed, and not among the 
others ? — ^Among the Provinces to which 
the Act applied. 

8181. May I ask further : Supposing 
the 4 et applied to six out of nine Pro- 
vin<?es, in that ca$e would the Federal 
Government be able* to raise a surcharge 
on thosq* duties ? Pbserve, of course, 
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that they fall specifically on those Pro- 
vinces which themselves Lad agreed to 
have death duties ? — Yes, the siirchai^e 
would obviously be limited in effect to 
those Provinces in which the Act was in 
force. 

Sir Auiten Chamberlain, 

8182. Whether the Act is in force or 
not depends on the will of the Cential 
Legislature, not on the Province 1 — Xlat 
is so. 

Lord Peel, 

8183. Then it is quite clear, it, that 
the Central Legislature can raise a sur- 
charge on the product of tlie taxes ^ of 
certain Provinces if it ha^ chosen, vdih, 
I suppose, the agreement of those Pro- 
vinces, to have these taxes r.-used in 
those Provinces “F — I am not quite sure 
as to the exact amount of assent on the 
part of the Provinces to that taxation. 
It would be certainly taxaLion raised for 
the benefit of the Provinces, and there- 
fore I assume that their assent would 
first be obtained. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

8184. Is not the whole object of hoep- 
ing these taxes Federal taxes that they 
should be uniform throughout India ? — 
Yes, and I was merely a'C'^nuiing that 
local conditions might make it impos- 
sible to raise, shall we say, death duties, 
or something of that type, in one 
particular Province, but the object of 
making it Federal legislation is, as Lord 
Eustace Percy says, merely ujiifonnity. 
They are entirely for the benefit of the 
Province, in the first instance, although 
ultimately the Federal Legislature may 
impose surcharge on it. 

Mr. N, M, Joshi. 

8185. May I ask why duties should be 
made uniform ? — ^I think if you would 
look at the nature of the taxaU*on yo\i 
will see the desirability at least that 
death duties should be uniform, in 
effect ; also ta3!es on mineral rights. 
Of course, terminal taxes must extend 
throughout India. That it would not 
be possible to exclude any particular 
area from, but .that again has to be 
uniform in nature, and stamp duties, 
for the same reason, we have generally 
kept uniform hitherto. The uniformity 


flows rather from the nature of the tax 
itself. 

8186. I understand the tax on mine^ 
rals and the other tax may stand/ 
because they throw a burden on compe- 
titive industries, but death duties do 
not throw a burden on competi- 
tive industries ? — ^I thinJi it would be 
almost impossible to have varying death 
duties, because property would lie in 
several Provinces. It is very ditficult 
to assess any death dulie^j at different 
rates in different Provinces. 

Dr. Shafa*at Ahmad Khan. 

8187. Death duties are now a provin- 
cial subject, are they not ?— There are 
no death duties at the moment. The 
Bombay Legislature proposed to levy 
death duties, but ultimalely said they 
would prefer it should be Federal taxa- 
tion for the reason I have given. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

8183. To-day they are provincial f— 
They are not there. 

' Lord Peel, 

8189. In these eases of the basis of 
distribution which is a veey contro- 
versial matter, do you think it wouW 
be a good thing that in this, as ia 
other cases, the basis of distribution, 
to avoid great discussion in the Legis- 
lature for the first five years, should 
be settled in the Act or not ?~(Sir 
Samuel Hoare.) No, I do not think 1 do, 
for this reason ; we have tJiought that 
to put all these details into the Act 
would very greatly overburden it and 
overburden the Schedules. It seemed 
to us on the whole wiser to leave it to 
the Federal Legislature when proposing 
such taxes to lay down in its own Act 
what was to be the method of distri- 
bution among the Provinces. 

8189a. I think this is the last ques- 
tion I want to ask. Tt is a question 
about paragraphs 139 and 141. There 
is a power, of course, in the Governor- 
General, as has been ‘stated in paragraph 
139 to alter the amount of the tax re- 
tained for a certain number of years 
by the Federal Government. That 
means to say, of course, that the Pro- 
vinces would be taxed because it would 
be money that they would have contrl-^ 
buted. in paragraph 141, of course, 
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there are also apparently eoneurrent 
powers to place surcharges it tnai 
mlrn is adopted of surcharges on 
income Tax, rather than of the reten- 
tion of more Income Tax, that, oi course, 
would fall on the States as well as the 
Provinces. I am not quite clear whe- 
ther it is intended that lltose two 
powers should be concurrent ior the 
first 10 years, or that the second power 
of surcharge should come into 
operation at the end oi the 10 years 
The surcharge would, of course, be for 


an emergency. 

8190. Yes, but you would draw a dis- 
tinction between an emergency in the 
first 10 years and the operations of the 
Governor-General in saying that he must 
retain more of the income tjix Oor the 
Centre ? — ^Yes. 


8191. You draw a distinction between 
those two f — ^Yes. Shall I put my 
answer a little more clearly ? 

8193. Thank y/)u ? — An increase of 
the ordinary rates of income tax under 
paragraph 139 would aifect Federal 
revenues m respect only of chat share 
of the income tax which is permanently 
assigned to Federation. As regards the 
remaining part it would affect the Pro- 
vinces, since the Federal share of that 
part is not the proceeds of the tax, but 
a lump sum. The proceeds of a Fede 
ral surcharge under Proposal 141 will 
go entirely to the Ped*»ration. That is 
the point to keep in mind. 

8193. Yes ? — ^And, further, subject to 
the special conditions explained under 
paaragraph 141 the States would cmitri 
bute. The proposals in paragraph 141 
apej. unlike those in paragraph 130, 
4«sdgned for special condiWoiis of an 
.emeigency character. 

8194. Of which the Governor-General 
.would be the judge, I suppose, as to 
whether they w'ere an emergency 
Yes, the Governor-General would be the 
;ju4^e of the emergency. 


Lord! Hardinge of Tenshurst. 

8195. My questions. Scerflary of 
•State* are based on your and Sir 
Maieolm ^Hailey 's Memorandum of the 
July ? — Yes. 

. paragraph 8 it is there 

The principal item, Defence 
“Se^rvicea^ Stood at 56.23 ci*or©s net 10 
•yws ago aad the fall to 46,20 net is 


due largely to retrenchment, though 
also (to the extent of about 1 crore) 
to the fall in commodity prices— -a factor 
which may prove to be temporary. The 
present budget figure is regarded by the 
military authorities as barely satisfying 
the normal requirements of the Army at 
its present strength, for h has involved 
the depletion of stocks of supplies and 
the postponement of building and other 
programmes. ’ ^ What I would like to 
ask you. Secretary of State, is whether 
this reduction is due to a failui^e to re- 
plenish the reserve of stores of guns, 
rifies, shells, rifle ammunition, etc., 
which had been depleted during the last 
or previous year ? — No. The reduction 
is not due to a failure to replenish 
reserves of guns, shell-,, rifles, ammuni- 
tion, etc. These reserves have not been 
depleted diiring the past or previous 
years. 

8197. I am very glad to Jiear that^ 
because I recall that when I v/as in 
India I found at one moment the stores 
had been very seriously depleted, and it 
required a very great finimcial effort to 
replenish them ? — I think it immensely 
to the credit of the military authorities 
in India that they have made these 
great reductions without depleting the 
reserves to which Lord Tfa^’diuge has 
ju^t drav/n attention. 

Lord Hcardinge of PenshurstJ] I 
entirelj^ share that view. I now propose 
to put a question to the Secretary of 
State on the subject of Provincial 
finances and at the same time to make 
a suggestion. With the Committee ^s 
permission I will preface my suggestion 
by a few brief remarks on the subject 
of provincial self-government which I 
hope may not be regarded by the Com- 
mittee as an unnecessary digression. I 
do not know whether everybody here is 
aware of the fact, but it was my Gov- 
ernment who were the first protagonists 
of provincial autonomy. That was in a 
despatch written on the 25th August, 
191L in which, looking aL ihe future, 
we wrote : That the only possible 

solution of the political sihiabon of the 
future would appear to be eradually to 
give the Provinces a larger measure of 
self-government until at last India would 
eonfeist of a number of adminiFlrat?iou$ 
autonomous in all provincial affairs with 
the Government of India above them a®, 
and possessing power to. interfere (sase 
of MMfihgovernment, but 
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restricting their functions to matters of 
Imperial concern/^ I still hold the 
views my Government had then, and I 
believe them now to be even more appro- 
priate than they appeared to them to 
be then. I am anxious to see provincial 
autonomy on the widest and most 
generous scale introduced with the least 
possible delay subject to the condition 
already mentioned. Now I am going to 
say something on provincial linance 
before I put to the Secretary of State 
the question 1 have in mind, I re^ 
with great care Sir Alalcolm Hailey's 
most able Memorandum on the financial 
implications of provincial autonomy and 
Federation, and I agree with the vords 
used by Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas on 
the 30th June, that the finances in India, 
both Central and Provincial, are in a 
critical condition. To me their pre- 
carious condition was a complete revela- 
tion. Further on in page 19 of Sir 
Malcolm Hailey’s report 

Marquess of Salishury,] Would my 
noble friend give us the paragraph be- 
cause some of us have the other edition. 

Lord Hardinge of PensJiurst. 

8198. Paragraph 37. It is som (3 way 
down. Sir Malcolm Hailey says : It 
may be felt necessary to examine the 
fundamental questions whether Unancial 
conditions are such as to affect any 
assumption we may make as to the date 
on which provincial autonomy can be 
introduced.” That, indeed, was a wet 
blanket, hut I do not regard that view 
as final. I fully recognise that the pro- 
gress and development in India mus^ 
come from the Provinces rather than 
from the Centre and, although the Cen- 
tre must have adequate resources to meet 
the requirements of Debt Service, De- 
fence, the restricted sphere of Central 
civil administration, and any additio.ial 
demands due to unforeseen emergencies, 
it seems fairly certain that for some time 
to come the Centre will not have means 
available for distribution to the Pro- 
vinces, an excise duty on matches which 
might yield 2J crores being the sole new 
tax which might be taken into account 
as a reinforcement of Central revenues. 
As the Secretary of State said on 30th 
June it is important to emphasise the 
fact that, so far as we can sec, for quite 
a number of years to come there is no 
^orange to divide in India between the 


Centre and the Provinces. He also^ added 
that for some years to come the Central 
Government would need substantially i & 
present resources if the creditj of India 
is to be maintained, and if its financial 
obligations are to be met. These a.re 
statements from the responsible Minis- 
ter which cannot be ignored. As 
Provincial revennes, the Fedcrjl I inanoe 
Committee concludes, as -luoted by bir 
Malcolm Hailey in paragraph 16 : 
" * Such provincial taxes as appear to 
be within the range of practical politics 
in the immediate future cannot be relied 
on to yield any pbstantial early fiddi- 
tions to provincial revenues.’ If a 
country really desires to acquire a cer- 
tain status for which its actual resom^es 
are insufficient it can only do so in either 
of two ways : by economy or addliional 
taxation. I am not competent to e.vpress 
an opinion as to further economies, but 
I venture to say that there is an openmg 
for increased taxation. Whether India 
is overtaxed or undertaxed I am unable 
to say. Some of those giving evi- 
dence here have said one thing and 
some another ; but to nie it is quite 
clear that if India wants provincial 
autonomy she has got to pay lor it. 
Now I am told by competent auth(;ri- 
ties that in India the limit of taxation 
of the wealthier classes has been practi- 
cally reached. I am going to suggest 
taxation which will affect all classes and 
not one particular class. The salt tax 
is now, I understand, one rupee seven 
annas per maund inclusive of a- tem- 
porary surcharge of d’ve anna-s which 
represents an annual tax of 3^ annas 
equivalent to 4d. in our money per 
head of the population. Why not in- 
crease it by a rupee and give it to the 
Provinces f That is my proposal. Thi?; 
would rheaii about 2d. more i)er head of 
the population. The salt tax has been 
higher in the -past, and when India was 
less prosperous than it Is npw. ^ I am 
told that in Lord Curzon’s time it was 
even three rupees. What is the objec- 
tion ? If, as we have been told here,- 
the Indmn masses desire self-govcri'mont, 
they can have it at a pr>e, and lliat 
not a high one. I would like to hear 
the views of the Secrebar;f of Stale upon 
this question f — Six' Austen, I am sure 
we are much obliged to Lord Hardinge 
for giving us his views in the way that 
he has, from the experience that full/ 
entitles him to make the kind of sug- 
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gestions that he has ju=t made, ihere 
were two observations that he made with 
which I do not find myself m entire 
agreement, and, perhaps, I bad better 
f,afe^uard my answer to Ms more direct 
questions, by stating at once. T 

would not go so far as he has gone m 
stating that the finances of India are 
in a precarious condition. I would, 
therefore point to 'what I said the other 
day, particularly to wiiat I said about 
Indian credit at the end of my speech, 
but I do not pause to argue a big issue 
of that kind now. ISTor also do I en- 
firely agree with him wh^ni he says that 
ii more resources are to be found for 
starting either Provincial Autonomy or 
the Federal Government, the only two 
altezmatives are economy or further taxa- 
tion. I should have been inclined to 
think that there was the third alterna- 
tive, namely, of existing taxes bringing 
in much more Revenue than they* are 
bringing in at the present lime. _ A 
little turn in the wheel of prosp^iaty, 
would, I believe, greatlv increase the 
proceeds of the taxes, both Central and 
Provincial If Lord Hardinge would 
like a more export view on that pomt, 
I am sure Sir Malcolm Ilailev could 
amplify what I have just said, from his 
own experience in the United Provinces. 
I come now to Lord Eardinge’s ques- 
tion about an increase rf the solt tax. 
What he says is quite true, that at one 
time the salt tax was higner than it is 
now. It should, however, also be re- 
membered that there is u good deal of 
political history behind the salt tax, and 
the salt tax has, rightly or yrongly, 
occasioned a good deal of political con- 
troversy and political agitation in India. 
One has got to take that kind of back- 
ground into account. When lie -asks me 
the specific question why we fhould 
not propose an increase that tax 
in order to get Provincial Autonomy 
started at an earlier dare, T would 
prefer not to give Mm a definite 
answer, if he will forgive me. Any 
answer that I may give might either 
exclude the possibility of an iiierea’e in 
a particular form of taxation or it might 
be understood ^0 mean that not only was 
I in favour of it, hut that such a tax 
was going to be introduced into one of 
the ensuing Indian Budgets, and in 
India, as everywhere else, one cannot 
forestall a Budget statement. What T 
will say is, that I will take into account 


the suggestion that he has made, and, 
indeed, it is the kind of suggestion that 
I think must be considered by the Com- 
mittee and the Delegates, as a whole, 
namely, whether if the financial situa- 
tion is such as to make it ]ikf3ly under 
present conditions that the institution 
of Provincial Autonomy might be de- 
layed, whether in that case there may 
not be expedients such as that which he 
has suggested and such as other’s that 1 
might also be able to suggest that might 
expedite the date of the operation of 
Provincial Autonomy. I liope, there- 
fore, that without any discourtesy to 
Lord Hardinge or without anv apjjear- 
ance of ignoring the importance of the 
suggestion that he has made, he will 
allow me to leave the position as I have 
stated it. 

Lord 'Hardinge of Penshu-\^tf\ Thank 
jmu very much. I am very grateful for 
that reply, and, of course, I do not want 
to cause any trouble by prestoing it in 
any way. 

Sir Mirza M. Ismail, 

8199. I would like to ask iho Secre- 
tary of State a few questions on a matter 
of considerable importance to a good 
many States. Would the Secretary of 
State kindly refer to paragraph 61 of 
the Introduction to the Wh'to P'aper 
dealing with the question of Tributes ? 
May I take it that the Secretary’' of 
State accepts the general principle laid 
down in the foP owing terms by the 
Federal Finance Sub-Committee of 1931, 
of which Lord Peel was Chairman — ^para- 
graph 18, in which they state : ‘^We 
think that there is, generally speaking, 
no place for contributions of a feudal 
nature under the ne'w Federal Constitu- 
tion, and only the probabilitv of a lack 
of Federal resources at the outset pre- 
vents our recommending their immediate 
abolition.” The Secretary of State i$ 
aware that the Davidson Committee in 
1922 endorsed this principle. They said 
in paragraph 65 : We ^are in full agree- 
ment with the conclusions of the Federal 
Finance Sub-Committee that there is no 
place for them (that is Tributes) in a 
Federal^ Constitution, and that, mth 
Federation, they should be brought to 
an end.-^^ The same principle was 
affirmed once again bv the Federal Fin- 
ance Committee of 1932, of which Lord 
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Peel was a^ain Chairman, in the follow- 
ing words — paragraph 26 : We are 
strongly of opinion that the present cash 
contributions of unequal incidence, paid 
by certain States, contravene the fimda- 
mental principle that contributions to 
Pederal Revenues should be ou a uniform 
and equitable bads ; and we endorse the 
view pf the Davidson Committee that 
there is no permanent place feu* such ex- 
ceptional and unequal contributions in a 
system of Federal Finance.” Would the 
Secretai‘y of State agree with the view 
that a practice so wholly at variance 
mth principle deserves immediate ter- 
mination ? — Mr. Chairman, Sir Mirza 
Ismail has been a consistent anti a most 
effective advocate of the abolition of 
these tributes. So effective and per- 
suasive has he been that I think W'e 
have all of us almost unanmioudy agreed 
with him from the ver^^ start that he 
made upon this question two or three 
years ago. I should very much have 
liked to have been able to move in the 
direction of extinguishing these tributes. 
The trouble has been nothing nore than 
the financial situation *, there has been no 
money available ; and we have npt been 
able to take a step that we dpfmitely 
wished to take in the direction of ex- 
tinguishing altogether tributes that we 
think should form no place in Federal 
Finance. His Majesty^s Government ac- 
cept the recommendation in paragraph 
90 of the Davidson Keport that with the 
advent of Federation, the cash contribu- 
tions should be gradually wiped out over 
a period of years. 

8200. I will refer to that point a little 
later, but may I proceed a littlt 3 further ? 
May I invite the Secretary of State’s 
attention to the following passage in the 
Report of the Federal Finance Sub-Com- 
mittee again, of 1931, paragraph 18 : 

There seems to us to be certain cases 
in which real hardship is inflicted by 
the relative magnitude of the burden of 
the cash contributions, and we suggest 
that it might be possible without exces- 
sive loss being thrown on the Federal 
Government, io remit at once that part 
of any contribution which is in exces-> 
of 5 per cent, of the total Revenues of 
the State.” Is the Secretary of State 
aware that a similar recommendation 
was made bv the Davidson Committee 
also, in the following terms — paragraph 


88 : “We have no hesitation in support- 
ing the proposal of the Sub-Committee 
that the sum by which any contribution 
is in excess of 5 per cent, of the total 
Revenues of the States should be at once 
remitted. Our recommendations in 
general assume and are based upon the 
accomplishment of Federation, but we 
believe that the intention was that we 
should be at liberty to advise it we 
found it desiiabie that this step should 
be taken without delay. The inequality 
of The payments is so marked and, in 
some eases, their burden so heavy^ rising 
in one case to as much as 10 per cent, 
of the Revenues of the State, that we 
hold that the relief should be immediate.” 
Is the Secretary of State aware that the 
Government of India have definitely re- 
fused to afford even this small measure 
of immediate relief to the States con- 
cerned ? — My previous answer covers this 
question as well. The answer is that 
we should very much have liked to have 
been in a position to make this remis- 
sion, but in the abnormal times in which 
we are living, there has not been the 
money available, and that is the sole 
reason why with many demands upon the 
Central Budget and in face of the very 
abnormal times in which we arc living, 
we have not been able to carry out this 
recommen dation. 

8201. I will refer to that point again 
a little later. Is not the amount in- 
volved approximately 12 lakhs or £93,000 
a year, according to the Davidson Com- 
mittee ? — ^Yes. The amount remissible 
under the 5 per cent, airamgement is 
calculated to be 111 Jakhs, subject to 
verification of the Revenue ligaies o£ 
individual States. 

8202. Is the Seeretaiy of State aware 
that the Government of India have 
stated in so many words that it will be 
impossible to them to take any actioU in 
pursuance of the Committee’s recom- 
mendation, until they are in a position : 
fl) to remove emergen cv suerharges ; (2) 
to restore full pay to their employees ; and 
(3) to settle satisfactorily the question 
of special assistance to the deficit Pro- 
vinces ? — I should not like to go into the 
conditions in a precise form. I think it 
is sufficient to <^ay that we waul to make 
this remission, but as things are now, 
there is not the money to make it, and 
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we are anxious to make it, as soon as 
we can. 

8203. It is not possible for the Secre- 
tary of State to say when he will be able 
to do so f — With the best will in the 
world, it is not. 

8204. Does not this attitude amount 
to an indefinite postponement of the 
relief so strongly recommended by the 
Special Committee and the Itound Table 
Conference ? — The fault is not ours ; the 
fault is the world in which we are living. 
If the world was a reasonable world, we 
could make much more precise prophecies 
about the future. What I can say to 
Sir Mirza once again is, that 1 wish to 
see this remission made, and the sooner 
it can be made, the better pleased 1 
shall be. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

8205. These contributions, I suppose, 
come under the heading of paramountcy 1 
— They come under the heading of the 
tributes dealt with in Mr. Davidson’s 
Report, raising the question of whether 
there should be tributes continuing 
under a Federal Government or whether 
they should be eliminated and, if so, 
how ? 

8206. What I want to get clear in my 
own mind is this, Seeretaiw of State": 
Suppose that adverse condifions prevent 
you from carrying out the policy which 
you desire to do before Federation comes 
into existence, who will then be the 
authority to decide when it is possible 
to remit these tributes — ^whether they 
shall be remitted ? — The Crovm. 

Sir Mirsa M. Ismail. 

8207. The Secretary of State referred 
to the present financial difficulty of the 
Government of India. May i suggest 
that the Government of Tndii are not 
the ^ only sufferers f That these diffi 
culties are not peculiar to them, and 
that other Governments, too, are faced 
wi^ similar difficulties. Does he not 
think that it is quite possible that in 
the case of some of the Statons, at any 
rate, their difficulties may be due mainly 

this annual drain on their compara- 
tively slender resources ? — I should have 
thought that anyhow, in most cases, 
that was not so ; but, even if I am wrong 
and even if it were so, I am afraid it 


could not alter my answer, namely, that 
if there is not any money there, we 
cannot make the remission. 

8208. Is it not a fact that the total 
amount received by the Government of 
India in the shape of tributes is approxi- 
mately 74 lakhs of rupees, or £560,000 
annually ? How much of this amount 
would rank for effective remisr.ion, if, 
as stated in the White Paper, follow- 
ing the recommendation of the Davidson 
Committee “ it is not intended to remit 
contributions, save in so fai* as they 
are in excess of an existing immunity.” 
In other words, what would be the net 
amount involved if the tributes were 
abolished, subject to the proposed adjust- 
ments as regards immunitieb ? — My 
estimate is 50 lakhs. 

8209. According to the calculations 
which I have made, this might not be 
more than 30 lakhs or £225,000. In 
calculating this sum, I have assumed 
that effect would have been given, prior 
to and independently of the proposed 
Federation, to the recommendations bf 
both the Federal Finance^ Sub-Com- 
mittee of 1931 and the Davidson Com- 
mittee, fhat “immediate relief should 
be given by the remission of the amount 
of any contribution which is in excess 
of the total Revenues of the State which 
pays it” ? — I am afraid whether the 
figure is 30 or 50 lakhs, my answer is 
just the same : We have not got the 
money for it. 

8210. Is it suggested that the remis- 

sion of 30 lakhs, as I assume it, or less 
than .4 per cent, of the total annual 
Revenue, would cause an appreciable 
strain on the resources of the Government 
of India Yes. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] Sir Mirza, 
you remember the Secretary of State 
estimated the amount at 50 lalths. 

Sir Mirm M. Ismail.] I e‘‘4imated it 
at 30 lakhs. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] Yes *, there 
is a difference of opinion between you. 

Witness.] Whether it is 30 or 50, my 
answer to Sir Mirza would bo, yes. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] Has not Sir 
Mirza in his figures excluded from Ms 
calculations any tribute which is in ex- 
cess of 5 per cent, of the total Revenue 
of the States ? 
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Sir Mirza M. Ismail,} Yes. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan,] If you included 
that, your figures would be much nearer 
the figures of the Secretary of State 1 

Sir Mirza M, I small. ] They might be 
the same. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] So really, there 
is no difference in the figures at all. You 
exclude a figure in order to get the total 
down ? 

Sir Mirza M. Ismail.] I exclude the 
figure because it was recommended by 
the Committee. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] You assume 30 
lakhs will already have been paid, and 
wherever you start you will have 50 
lakhs total remission at the end ? — ^And 
whenever you start, we have not got the 
money at present. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] I do not 
think we can get much beyond that. 

Sir Mirza M. Ismail. 

8211. Will I be right in saying that 
some 150 States would benefit in vaiying 
measure by the remission of the tributes ? 
— My information is that the number is 
62. 

8212. Is the Secretary of State aware 
that some of these States are financially 
in a more difficult position than the Gov- 
ernment of India or some of the Pro- 
vinces, in that they have had recuriing 
deficits, possess a smaller margin for 
additional taxation, and have been un- 
able to restore the cuts in the sclarie*^ of 
their servants, unlike the Government of 
India and the Provinces which have re- 
stored them, at least partially ? — I could 
not say whether that is so, or not ; I liave 
not the information here. What I can 
say is that if Sir Mirza will take the jase 
of the State that he represents so well, 
the State of Mysore, there we did make 
a very important remission to Mysore by 
reducing the tribute fixed by treaty at 
35 lakhs, and in 1927 we reduced that 
fi^re to 24 J lakhs. That shovs our good- 
will, anyhow. 

Sir Mirza M. Imsail.] I would not like 
to say anything on that particular point. 
If I am asked to say anything I would 
say this, that the Government of India, 
after all, would not be conferring a 
favour ; they would be only undoing what 


we regard as a wrong. It is not a ques- 
tion of conferring a favour. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] Gratitude is 
rare in this world, Sir Mirza. 

Sir Mirza M. Ismail. 

8213. May I invite the Secretary of 
Statens attention to the following passage 
in Sir Malcolm Hailey’s Memorandum on 
the financial implications of Provincial 
autonomy and Federation in which he 
says : “ There is no uniform system of 
^ tribute.’ The list of eontribiiting States 
IS a long one, but the sums paid are of 
very'' unequal amount, one State (Mysore) 
paying as much as one-third of the whole, 
while many States, including .-^ome of the 
most important, pay no contribution at 
all.” Is the Secretary of State aware 
that successive adininistrationb in Mysore 
have made representations to the (tov- 
ernment of India for the moderation or 
the abolition of the tribute, pointing out 
that it constitutes a terrible drain on 
the resources of the State, and that in 
one form or another the question has 
been coming up before the Government 
of India for nearly a century ? — I expect 
that is the state of affairs and no doubt 
it was owing to that that in 1927 the 
Government made such a big reduction in 
the tribute. 

8214. Lastly, may I ask if the Seeie- 
tary of State is aware thai Mysore 
attaches the greatest possi^jle importance 
to a satisfactory settlement of this ques- 
tion ? — I am sure that is so, and I hope 
Sir Mirza will believe me when I say 
that I attach the greatest possible 
importance to a setlement of the question, 
also. 

Mr. T. Thomhare. 

8215. Secretary of State, T quite reeog 
nise that it is a formidable difficulty in 
the way of remitting the tributes due 
from the States, that there is not enough 
money for it at present, but there will 
not perhaps be the same difficulty in- 
volved in the cases of the smaller Stales 
which have such amounts as Rs. 500, 
Rs. 200, and Rs. 300 to pay. Therefore, 
will you be pleased to consider their 
cases ? — T am afraid I must harden my 
heart against the appeal of the smaller 
States. Indeed, if I did yield to it I 
feel that the bigger States would be on 
my back in a moment. I ^hink there is 
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a little confusion in the minds of some 
members of the Committee about these 
tributes. We do not regard these tri- 
butes as immoral or wicked or unjusti- 
fiable. We regard them simply as an un- 
suitable form of Federal tax. 

8216. That is right ? — ^And I am afraid 
my answer to Mr. Thombare must be 
that there is not the money to do it now, 
either for the big, the medium, or the 
small States. 

8217. Just one more question. You 
have already answered these questions 
about cash contributions. There are 
States which have ceded territories, and 
their case is referred to in paragraph 61 
of the Introduction to the White Paper. 
Will that ease receive consideration on 
the basis of the net revenue at the time 
of the session as it has been stated in 
the White Paper 1 — ^If it has been stated 
in the White Paper, certainly, so far as 
we are concerned. 

8218. Coming to the que&tion of the 
cost of the Legislature, what would be 
the recurring and non-recurring cost of 
the Legislatxires which have been pro- 
posed in the White Paper — ^the Central 
Federal Legislatures ? — The difference in 
the cost ? 

Mr. Y, Thombare.] The difference be- 
tween the cost which has been proposed 
and the cost that would be incurred pro- 
vided they were enlarged beyond the 
numbers proposed in the White Paper. 
Supposing the numbers were for the 
Upper House 300 and for the Lower 
House 460, what would bo the additional 
cost involved ? 

Sir Akbar Kydari, 

8219. What would be the total cost ? 
(Mr. Y. Thombare.) The additional cost ? 
— The annual cost of the Federal Legis- 
lature under the White Paper proposals 
is estimated at 39 lakhs over the present 
Central Legislature. Of this sum the 
Lower House accounts for 24 lakhs and 
the Upper House for 15. If the strength 
of the two Houses were further increased 
to the figures mentioned, the further 
extra cost would be something like 8 
lakhs a year, although this figure is a 
rather rough estimate. 

Sir Alcbar Sydari^ 

8220. Am I to understand that 39 
lakhs is the additional cost if the 


Federal Legislature is increased Prom 6l> 
in the Upper House and 145 in the 
Lower House to 260 in the Upper House 
and 375 in the Lower ? — Yes. 

Sir JSf. N. Sircar. 

8221. May I draw the attention of the 
Secretary of State to Proposal 68 which 
refers to Ministers^ salaries, on page 55 
of the book given to us ? — ^Yes. 

8222. Has the Secretary of State 
applied his mind to the amount of the 
salary which he would advise being fixed 
for the Ministers ? — Does Sir Kiipendra 
suggest we should put the figure in the 
Constitution Act ? 

8223. No, I am not concerned with the 
method by which it should be done, but 
I am applying my mind rather to the 
quantum — the amount which should be 
paid to the Minister 9 — I cannot say that 
I have a precise figure in my mmd. I 
would, however, impress upon the minds 
of the Committee and of the Delegates 
that in the present state of Indian 
finances there is no scope for very high 
salaries. 

8224. Having regard to your last 
answer, may 1 ask you to consider this^ 
that, as a matter of fact, the feeling is 
very general that the salaries now enjoyed 
by the ^Ministers are out of all propor- 
tion to the resources of our Province, 
and whenever there has been any opposi- 
tion to the reduction of salary, while 
everyone has agreed that the salary has 
been too high, it has been opposed by 
some on the ground that it will not do 
to have different salaries for the member 
of the Council and for the Minister. 
Would the Secretary of State be good 
enough to bear these facts in mind and 
to make such inquiries as he thinks fit ? 
— I will certainly bear these facts in 
mind and I would like to receive the 
views of representative Indians upon the 
question. ()fEhand, it does not seem 
apparent to me why there should be com- 
plete uniformity in the matter of this 
kind. Here in England there is great 
diversity in actual practice. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] Is it not a fact 
in practice that in some cases the salary 
of the Minister has been reduced much 
below the figure of the Executive Coun- 
sellors ? In practice that has been done- 
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Sir A\ N, Sircar. 

8225. Yes ? — Yes, I think that is so. 

Sir N. N. Sircar.] That has been done 

in Bihar and Orissa. 

Sir Hari Singh Gout.] Also in the 
Central Provinces. 

Sir N. N. Sircar. 

8226. I propose to ask some questions 
with reference to N*©. 137, the proposal 
which relates to the export duty on jute. 
I believe the Seeretaiy of State remem- 
bers the evidence which has been given on 
this point by Sir Edward Benthall, 
amongst others. I am asking him, does 
he agree with his view, that this tax, 
having regard to the facts of the ease, 
has the same incidence as Land Revenue ? 
— The Government of Bengal has always 
claimed that the jute export duty be- 
longs to Bengal. I am not aware that 
the Government of India have ever com- 
mitted themselves to the suggested prin- 
ciple. They are, nevertheless, as I am, 
fully aware of the special dhBficulties of 
Bengal which make it imperative to give 
some relief. As Sir Nripendra will see 
under the White Paper proposals at least 
half the jute export taxes must be 
assigned to Bengal, or, more strictly 
speaking, to the producing units, leaving 
a power to the Federal Legislature to 
assign a greater share. I do not myself 
think that it would be profitable to enter 
upon an economic discussion as to the 
nature of a jute export duty and its 
similarity to or differences from Land 
Revenue. 

8227. If I may say so with great re- 
spect to you, I likewise agree. I only 
want to bring out one fact so that you 
may be pleased to consider it. So far as 
the economics are concerned (I mean in 
the economic sphere) is it not a fact that 
Bengal, as compared to other Provinces, 
may be described as a consumers’ 
Province ? What I mean is this : The 
taxes which have been levied are on salt, 
wheat, iron, steel, cotton piece goods, and 

(After a short 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, you and Sir Phiroze Sethna, 
I understand, handed in a joint list of 
questions to the Secretary of State. Are 
you prepared to proceed with them ? 


so on, and that really means profit to the 
other Provinces that Bengal has got to 
pay. Is not that the general situation ? 
At any rate, I find that is the view as 
expressed by the Government of Bengal ? 
— I do not think I should dissent from it. 

Sir A. P. Pafro.] Is not it a fact that 
Bengal is, on account of the permanent 
settlement, not able to make up the neces- 
sary revenue 

Sir N. N. Sircar.] I have no objection 
to the question, but it only proves that 
Sir P. Patro, as other non-Bengalis are, 
is in a state of hopeless confusion over 
the permanent settlement. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] Do I understand 
Bengal is suffering from the permanent 
settlement 

Sir N. y. Sircar.] Yes. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] Why not do 
away with it ? 

Sir y. N. Sircar.] May I ask some 
questions on that ? 

Witness.] May I ask for the authority 
of the Committee to publish the Memo- 
randa wheih I have already circulated, 
namely, the Memoranda on the Courte, 
the Instruments of Instruction, the Rail- 
way Board, and also a note which I sug- 
gest circulating to the Committee upon 
the cost of th^e Legislature ? I under- 
stand there is no authority under which 
those reports can actually he published f 

Sir AurSten Chamberlain. 

8228. You mean you want them handed 
in and made part of our published pro- 
ceedings ? — Made part of the proceedings^ 
They are part of' my evidence. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

8229. They will be laid before Parlia- 
ment ? — Yes, just in the same way as my 
other Memoranda have been. 

Sir Aiisten Chamberlain.] I assume- 
the Committee agrees. (Agreed.) 

Sir N. N. Sircar.] I have no further 
questions to ask. 

adjournment.) 

Sir Hari Singh Gour.] Yes. 

Witness.] Sir Austen, I wanted to 
make a note about these questions ; I 
will just find the note I have got about 
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them. They are a series of very detailed 
questions about the minutise of the pre- 
sent Indian Budget, and the present items 
that are included in the Defence field in 
India. As far as I can see, almost all 
of them involve tables of figures, and I 
would have thought that almost all of 
them should much more suitably be asked 
either in the Indian Assembly or in 
administrative debates in the House of 
Commons. I think the Committee will 
see at once that if we start upon these 
questions, they will g^t involved in every 
kind of minute detail of the Army ad- 
ministration under the present regime. 
How that is going to helj) us in the 
broader issues of the Constitutional prob- 
lem, I myself cannot see. 

)Sir Kari Singh Gour.] May I be per- 
mitted to explain ? 

Sir Ansten Chamberlain,]^ Yes. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour.] The object of 
the questions was not to get into the 
minutise of the Civil and Military ex- 
penditure of India, but the object was 
to guide the Secretary of State in his 
search for economy, and to point out to 
him the avenues for retrenchment, both 
in the Civil and Military expenditure. 
The Secretary of State has rightly 
observed that these are questions more 
appropriate for discussion in the Legis- 
lative Assembly. Speaking for myself, 
these questions have been discussed time 
and again in the Legislative Assembly 
ever since its commencement in 1921, but 
the reason why we wish to draw the 
attention of the Joint Select Committee 
to the cumulative effect of these questions 
is that a great deal of economy is possi- 
ble and should be the subject of early 
exploration on the part of the Secretary 
of State, which would balance the Budget 
and place the Provinces upon an even 
keel ; and it is only looking at that broad 
aspect of the question, that we gave 
notice of these detailed questions. It is 
not intended to draw the Secretary of 
State out upon each and^ every detail of 
the questions, but, generally, to assist 
him and to guide him in his search for 
economy. 

Witness.] I would still have thought 
that that really was much more a series 
of administrative questions. I have got 
answers prepared for me here to a num- 


ber of Sir Hari Singh Gourds questions ; 
there are pages of them ; most of them 
tables of figures. That being so, I would 
have thought it was much better, if Sir 
Han Singh Gour thinka that it is a 
suitable occasion in this Committee to 
raise all these administrative questions, 
that I should hand in the questions which 
Sir Hari Singh Gour sent to me together 
with my answers to them. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

8230. I am quite prepared to circulate 
my questions, as the Secretary of State 
is good enough to say that he will circu- 
late his answ^ers ? — I think that will be 
the better course. The questions and 
answers are as follows : 

Finayice : Sir H. 8, Gour and Sir 
P, Sethna, 

8231. What is the total expenditure on 
Army, Navy, Air Force and allied ex- 
penditure, such as loss on stragetic rail- 
ways, expenditure on Frontier Constabu- 
lary and armed police, Assam Rifles, 
Khasedars and other expenditure classed 
as political but intimately connected 
with Defence, such as the upkeep of the 
Rajmak and other Military roads ? — 
The Budget estimates for 1933-34 give 
the following net figures : — Army, 43 
crores 84 lakhs 30,000 rupees ; Royal Air 
Force, 1 crore 58 lakhs 69,000 rupees ; 
Royal Indian Marine, 77 lakhs 1,000 
rupees ; total, 46 crores 20 lakhs. As re- 
gards the other classes of expenditure to 
w’hieh this question refers, we have had 
occasion in connection with the Disarma- 
ment Conference to compile and publish 
a number of figures relating to Defence 
expenditure in the wider sense. These 
include all the various items which the 
expert bodies of the Conference have pro- 
nounced to be proper subjects for inclu- 
sion in a review of Defence expenditure ; 
and I cannot do better than base my 
reply on them. The figures I am going 
to quote relate to the financial year 
1929-30, which was the year taken by 
the Conference for working purposes ; 
but annual returns will be rendered in 
future on the same basis. Under the 
general heading of Frontier Watch and 
Ward, including maintenance of various 
irregular corps, the cost is shoVrn as 
about 2i crores. The cost of the Eastern 
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Prontier Rifles was about 4i lakbs. The 
estimated cost in respect of strategic 
railways was about 50 lakhs. 

8232. What is Defence Expenditure on 
wireless ? 

Wireless. 

No separate charge under this Head 
appears in the Defence Estimates ; nor 
is there anything in the Posts and Tele> 
graph Estimates to show how much, if 
any, of the total charges under the head- 
ing Radio are incurred on the part 
of the Defence authorities. 

8233. What is the cost of Railway and 
Customs concessions granted to Military 
Officers ? 

Railway Concessions. 

No estimate can be made of the cost, 
if any, of the preferential rates given 
by the Railways to military personnel. 
A non-official witness before the Railway 
Retrenchment Committee estimated the 
loss to Railway Revenue on military 
account at a crore a year, including 
goods as well as passenger traffic. The 
Committee, however, reported that they 
had "not been able to verify this state- 
ment.'^ 

Customs. 

The only concession granted to military 
officers is the free import of certain 
articles "which they are required to 
maintain for the due performance of 
their military duties,’' e.g., uniforms 
and rifles and saddlery of regulation 
military pattern. The cost would prob- 
ably be negligible. 

8234. What is the expenditure on Hill 
allowances military Schools, Ecclesiastical 
Establishments and Hospitals ? — No in- 
formation is available regarding lEill 
Allowances as such. Under the Heading 
"Hill Sanitoria and Depots” is an 
entry of rupees 1,35,180. 

Military Schools. 

This is presumed to refer not to the 
technical training schools such as the 
School of Artillery, etc., but to non- 
technical educational institutions. The 
figures are as follows : — 

Rs. 

C-arrison, regimental, and De- 
tachment Schools for British 

Troops . . . • 9,67,410 

L300RO 


Rs. 

Garrison, regimental, and De- 
tachment Schools for Indian 
Troops . . . . 1,09,000 

Army Schools of Education, 

Belgaum . . . . 1,83,170 

Lawrence Royal Military Schools 3,98,750 
Prince of Wales' Royal Indian 
Military College, Debra Dun 2,15,300 
Kitchener College, Nowgong . . 60,349 

King George's Royal Indian 
Military Schools (3) . . 2,49,660 

Indian Military Academy, Dehra 
Dun . . . . 4,85,890 

Ecclesiastical. 

Expenditure on Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishments other than the Church of 

England, amounts to Rs. 4,86,000. The 
Church of England expenditure is 
charged to a Civil Head and no accurate 
estimate is possible of the proportion 
that should be debited to the Army. A 
rough estimate is Rs. 14,00,000. 

Hospitals. 

The full cost, including the pay of 
officers and men of the Medical Services, 
is Rs. 1,30,13,000. 

8235. To what extent efiect has been 
given to the additional cost entailed by 
giving effect to the Esher Committee’s 
recommendation on the Indian Army, 
and its relation to the immediate Defence 
of India ? — The Esher Committee, apart 
from its recommendations on constitu- 
tional relations, made a large number of 
detailed proposals for bettering the con- 
ditions of service in the Indian Army. 
Many of these, which were recognised 
at the time by Indian public opinion to 
be required, were given effect ; but many 
further changes have since been^ intro- 
duced and it is not possible at this date 
to give any estimate of the additional 
cost of carrying out the Esher proposals. 

8236. The cost of the Army year by 
year from 1910-1933, and the reasons 
for such additional cost ? — I attach the 
figures of net military expenditure in 
India since 1910. They show a slight 
rise from 28 to 29 crores in the four 
years just before the War. There was, 
of course, a very large increase from 
29 to 68 crores just after the War. The 
figure of 68 crores for 1921-22 was 
abnormal, as heavy charges wore being 

o 
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met for the operations in Waziristan and 
for post- War demobilisation. The figuie 
of 63 crores for the following year repre- 
sents a more normal average for that 
particular period. The increase to this 
figure was partly due of course to the 
rise in prices, but partly also to the 
thorough reorganisation of the Army in 
India that was then found necessary. It 
will be worth while to remind the Com- 
mittee that before the Vfar the Aimy 
was little more than a series of forma- 
tions comprising a large number of in- 
dividual Cavalry and infantry units with 
a small proportion of Artillery, Engineers 
and Pioneers. There were practically 
no ancillary services. Moreover, the 
men of the Indian Army horsed them- 
selves, fed themselves, and contributed 
towards their own housing. Units were 
responsible for clothing the men. The 
administrative services obtained their 
]}ersonnel from the fighting units. The 
Indian Army is now horsed, clothed, fed 
and housed by the State ; and three en- 
tirely new services have been introduced, 
viz., the Royal Air Force, the Signal 
Service and the Mechanical Transport 
Service. The figures show a progressive 
decrease on the whole from 1921 to 1931, 
and a much sharper decrease in 1932 due 
to the retrenchment campaign,” 

Net Military Expenditure to nearest 


half crore. 


1910-11 

.. 28 

1911-12 

. , 28.5 

1912-13 

. . 28.5 

1913-14 

.. 29 

1921-22 

.. 68 

1922-23 

. . 63.5 

1923-24 

.. 55 

1924.^ 

. . 55.5 

1925-26 

.. 56 

1926-27 

.. 56 

1927-28 

. . 54.5 

1928-29 

.. 55 

1929-30 

.. 65 

1930-31 

. . 54.30 

1931-32 

. . 51.76 

1932-33 

. . 46.75 


(Revised 

Estimate) 

.1933-34 

. . 46.20 


(Budget 

Estimate)'. 


8237. The saving effected if the pay of 
the All-India Services henceforth re- 


cruited is fixed on the Indian basis and 
all future recruits receive the pay so re- 
vised ? — The only All-India Services at 
present recruited for are the Indian 
Civil Service and Indian Police. ‘Assum- 
ing that by Indian basis of pay is meant 
basic rates of present rupee pay for the 
services, i.e., omitting overseas pay, the 
saving'" to be effected by ceasing to pay 
new entrants of non- Asiatic domicile from 
1934 onwards overseas pay will rise from 
an immediate saving from 1934-5 (five 
months only from date of appointment) 
of £1,688 in tlie case of the Indian Civil 
Service and £450 in the case of the 
Police, to a saving in 1940 of about 
£33,000 and £10,000 respectively and, 
assuming the average number of prema- 
ture retirements remains the same, to a 
maximum saving of £66,000 on the Indian 
Civil Service in 1951 and £25,000 on 
the Police in 1954. So long as recruit- 
ment may continue beyond 1940 at 
existing rates, this maximum saving 
would continue to be realised. 

8238. The Index of prices at the time 
of the Lee Concession and the Index of 
prices now prevailing ? — Cost of Living. 
— The working class cost of living figure 
for Bombay Cityf at the required dates 
was as follows : — 

July, 1914 .. ,.100 

April, 1924 .. ..150 

May, 1933 ,o ..100 

(Latest 

Available). 

"‘Any estimate obviously depends upon 
the number of recruits taken and the 
period of continuance of recruitment — 
both uncertain factors. In the figures 
given, the assumption is made that 
recruitment for both these Services will 
continue until 1940 at any rate and that 
the annual intake of recruits of non- 
Asiatic domicile will on the average 
remain unaltered for this period, viz., 
30 for the Indian Civil Service and 32 for 
the Police. 

tThis index figure is on the whole the 
most satisfactory figure maintained in 
India, but it is unaffected by variations 
in the cost of imported stores, and, as 
stated in reply to a question asked in the 
House of Commons on 13th February last, 
certainly cannot be applied without 
qualification to the case of members of the 
Superior Services serving in Bombay or 
elsewhere. 
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82G9. The total baying likely to be 
effected by the abolition of the post of 
the Divisional Coiamissionei-s in all the 
Provinces in Trhich they exist ? — There 
are 44 Divisional Commissioners costing 
approximately £127,000 per annum. 
Their office establishments may be 
assumed to cost a further £20,000 per 
annum. Abolition might take place in 
one of two ways. Commissionerships 
might be abolished as incumbents of 
these posts retired in the ordinary course 
when a saving of approximately £147,000 
per annum would be worked up to gr^u- 
ally ; or all Commissionerships might be 
abolished at once when against the saving 
of £147,000 per annum would have to 
be set for a period the extra cost of the 
pensions of officers prematurely retired, 
If immediate abolition were decided 
upon, it may be assumed that all officers 
would have earned' their full annuity of 
£1,000 per annum and further that the 
period by which retirement had been 
anticipated would be on the average five 
years. If all Commissionerships were 
abolished at once the saving, therefore, 
of £147,000 per annum would, for a 
period of five years or so, be ottset by 
an increased pension charge of £44,000 
a year for the Commissioners and of some 
increased pension charge (the amount of 
which cannot be estimated but would not 
be large) for members of their office 
establishments assuming that these could 
not be absorbed elsewhere. The prob- 
ability that compensation would have to 
be given to members of the Indian Civil 
Service for the loss of prospects occasioned 
by the abolition of these posts must also 
be taken into account. The amount of 
compensation might, perhaps, be esti- 
mated at an allowance of Rs. 500 per 
mensem in respect of each post abolished 
and it may be assumed that these 44 
allowances of Rs. 500 per mensem would 
continue to be paid over a period of some 
25 years, i.e., until the latest- joined re- 
cruit prior to the date of abolition had 
served his time. Against this increased 
expendjiture of approximately £20,000 
per annum for 25 years must, however, 
be set a reduction of the recruitment 
rate and this would from the outset be 
a material offset against the cost of the 
allowances and should in time more than 
absorb the whole of their cost. But it 
must not be forgotten that an alternative 
LIOORO 


agency would have to be provided for 
hearing revenue appeals and the like aufi 
that the cost of this would be appreciable 
though I have not been able to reduce 
it to figures, 

8240. Is it not a fact that these Com- 
missioners were appointed to discharge 
the threefoldl duties of Civil, Criminal 
and Revenue Administration and that 
long since they have ceased to exercise 
Civil and Criminal jurisdiction ! — Yes, 
Commissioners have been relieved of 
judicial work both civil and criminal. 
But this alteration took place in the 
Regulation Provinces many years ago 
and at a later date in the non-Regulation 
Provinces. The fact, howevei, has no 
r^ation to the present scale of duties 
falling on Commissioners. 

8241. The posts, the abolition of which 
were recommended by the Inchcape Com- 
mittee and which have not been abolished, 
or which if abolished have since been 
restored ? — A statement showing the ac- 
tion taken on the recommendations of 
the Inchcape Committee may be ba- 
spected at this Office if desired (no spare 
copy is available) ; a copy was also placed 
in the Library of the House of Com- 
mons. Many general recommendations 
involving reductions in staff were made 
which cannot be set out in manageable 
compass in a note. But the purpose of 
the present inquiry is presumably to 
ascertain what has happened in regard to 
important individual posts only, and 1 
have had a list prepared of those about 
which information is available, 

Posts recommended for abolition and 
Action taken. 

1. Deputy Secretary, Legislative Depart- 
ment — ^Held in abeyance except during 
periods of pressure during Session. 
Inspector-General of Irrigation — ^Duties 
to be performed by Consulting 
Engineer (since abolished) , 

Information Officer, India Office — ^ITot 
abolished!. 

Educational Commissioner — ^Not abolished. 

but economies effected. 

Political Agent to Inspector-General, 
Police, H. W. P. P. — Not abolished. 
Inspector-General, Police, Ajmer — ^Not 
abolished but economies effected. 

Public Health Commissioner — ^Not 
abolished but economies effected. 

U2 
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director Medical Researdi*— -Kept in 

abeyance, since filled. 

Managing Director, Opium Factory, 

>Ohazipur — Not abo-lished, 

B242. The total amount of the Capita- 
tion Charges paid by India since 1905. 
Is it a fact that the refund if any, will 
•only take effect from 1927 or ^ere- 
■abouts ^ — The total amount of capitation 
jjayments made since 1905 is approxi- 
mately £34,170,000, including about 
£1,032,000 paid to the Air Ministry since 
1920. ^ ' The questions arising out of the 
TribunaFs award, including that of retro- 
spective adjustment, are still under con- 
sideration.” 

Sir Bari Singh Gour.] I shall supple- 
ment those questions by a few questions 
of a more general character. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] Before you 
begin, Sir Hari, may I say that I do 
not think the Committee and the dele- 
gates, sitting as we are sitting to-day, 
could usefully examine details of econo- 
mies. I hope your questions will be 
directed to general issues such as the 
Committee may really be expected to 
appreciate, and such as may be expected 
to influence their judgment upon the 
proposals laid before them, 

N Sir Bari Singh Gour. 

8243. That is exactly the sort of ques- 
tion that I was going to put. I draw 
the attention of the Secretary of State 
to the Report of the Sub-Committee of 
the First Round Table Conference, Sub- 
Coinmittee, No. 7, Defence, pages 62 
and 63. In paragraph 3, at page 62, 
the Committee record the following deci- 
sion : The Committee also recognise 
the great importance attached by Indian 
thought to the reduction of the number 
of British troops in India to the lowest 
possible figure, and consider that the^ 
question should form the subject of early 
expert investigation.” The Committee 
decided this and their Report is dated 
the 14th January, 1931. I wish to ask 
the Secretary of State if any action has 
been taken in the direction of obtaining 
expert advice on the reduction of British 
troops in India, in accordance with that 
Resolution of the Defence Committee ? — 
Yes. We have had a number of expert 
inquiries, and^ * a result of them, we 


were able to make certain reductions 
last year. The general effect of the 
investigations that we have made goes 
to show that at present there is no 
further margin for reduction of expendi- 
ture upon a large scale without reduc- 
tion of units, and we take the view 
strongly and definitely that it would be 
dangerous in those circumstances to 
make a reduction of units. 

8244. Has the attention of the Secre- 
tary been drawn to the Report of the 
Simon Commission, in which the dual 
aspect of the British Army in India was 
emphasised namely its primary pur- 
pose, the defence of India, and, secondly, 
but none the less important purpose, Im- 
perial Defence, and it was suggested 
that a contribution should be made from 
the Imperial Exchequer to the main- 
tenance of this Army so far as it served 
this latter purpose ? — ^As Sir Hari Singh 
Gour will remember, the capitation 
Tribunal that was appointed with the 
approval of the parties concerned, made 
an inquiry lasf year. They have issued 
to the Government a Report, and the 
Government are now considering that 
Report. 

8246. But apart from the limited ques- 
tion of capitation, I understand the 
question to be a larger question of the 
necessity of maintaining the ratio of 2 
to 1 of British and Indian troops 
which was settleidi upon immediately on 
the close of the Mutiny in 1857, and 
was done for a purpose which no longer 
holds good ? — There never has been any 
question of having any particular expert 
inquiry to investigate percentages of 
that kind. The Committee and the 
Delegates know quite well what is hap- 
pening with the general programme of 
Indianisation. 

8246. So far as Indian Delegates lepre- 
sented in the Assembly are concerned, 
the only thing that they know is that 
a Military Training College has been 
established ? — ^I am surprised they do not 
know a good deal more than that. I 
seem to remember that the Commander- 
in-Chief and Members of the Government 
have made more than one statement 
upon the question of Indianisation in 
the Assembly and have described how 
the programme of Indianisation is being 
expedited ; how, for‘ instance, a whole 
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Bivision, with all its ancillajry require- 
ments, is being Indianised, and so on. 

8247. But the Secretary of State could 
not be unaware of the opinion of the 
Assembly on the subject of the Indianisa- 
tion of a Division ? — That may, or may 
not, be so, but that was not the purpoit 
of Sir Hari Singh Gourds question. 
Sir Hari Singh Gourds question implied 
•that the Assembly knew nothing about 
what was happening. 

8248. Tximing . to the Civil expendi- 
ture, it has been emphasised in more 
than one speech made by Honourable 
Members in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly that the basic pay of future 
recruits to the All-India Services should 
be on the Indian basis. Has the Secre- 
tary of State taken any action upon 
that f — On the All-India Services. 

8249. Yes ? — There have been a number 
of inquiries investigating the question of 
•conditions for future entrants into the 
various Services. At present I am not 
able to make a statement on the subject, 
except to say that in certain Provinces, 
I think it is correct to state, reductions 
have been made for new entrants into 
certain of the Services. 

8250. The point that I was making 
was that with the steady Indianisation 
of the All-India Services, the pay of 
future entrants should be the Indian 
basic pay, and not the English basic pay, 
and that a revised scale of salary for 
future entrants should be fixed, applic- 
able to members of All-India Services 
only, and an overseas allowance being 
paid to those who are recruited from 
overseas * — I should have thought the 
real basis for the pay of any Service, 
whether it is British or Indian, is to get 
a figure under which you will get the 
men you want. 

8251. It is only with reference to that, 
that I ask the Secretai^ of State that- 
l^ally, first-class Indians can be now 
obtained in India for the All-India 
Services on a salary substantially less 
,than what is the present cadre 7 — ^As I 
say, the Government of India have been 
xsonstantly considering the question of 
the pay of new entrants, particularly iu 
recent months. Whether or not we shall 
be able to make changes, I cannot say 
now, but I would make this word of 
warning to the Committee, that suppos- 


ing a change were made in the pay of 
uew entrants, the actual saving to tie 
Exchequer, whether Central or Pro- 
vincial, would be comparatively small for 
a large number of years. 

8252. And tbe longer the decision is 
delayed*, the less will he the economy 
in the years to come 7 — 1 suppose that 
would be so. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] Sir Phiro^e 
Sethna,, do you want to acid anything ? 

Sir PMroj:e Sethna.] No, not just now- 

Dr. SJiafa^at Ahmad Khan. 

8253. I would just like to put one or 
two questions. In the last paragraph of 
the Introduction to the White Paper, 
reference is made to the possibility of 
the reconsideration of the White Paper 
financial proposals. Would the Secre- 
tary of ‘State be kind enough to explain 
if ,the stage for the reconsideration of 
those proposals has arisen now 7 — ^No ; my 
answer would be, it has not. We have 
put into the White Paper a framework 
of financial proposals, that we think 
stands in the present circumstances. 

8254. Then in reply to Question No- 
7632, on page 873, of the Minutes of 
Evidence for July 21st, 1933 a question 
was asked by Lord Eustace Percy and a 
suggestion was made with which the 
Secretary of State seemed to agree. If 
that is so, and the form of reply to the 
question is correct, then the impressicn 
is likely to be created that not only 
should Federation be postponed and 
brought into existence when certain 
conditions are fulfilled', but also that 
Provincial Autonomy should be postponed 
for an indefinite period, until the finances 
have improved. Is that impression cor- 
rect 7 — It is clear that there are financial 
difficulties to be overcome before the new 
Autonomous Provinces can be started, but 
it would be an entirely false impression, 
if it were deduced from that that indefi- 
nite postponement is contemplated, Tbe 
point that I was making in reply to Loud 
Eustace Percy was simply that the 
financial difficulties are a factor of im- 
portance in relation to the establishment 
of Provincial Autonomy, and that when 
Jhese difficulties are overcome, it is likely 
that we shall be very near tbe position 
when the financial difficulties in connec- 
tion with Federation can also be overcome. 
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This IS a very different thing from saying 
that either Provmeial Autonomy or 
Federation is to he postponed indefinitely. 

8255. I may say that the reply of the 
Secretary of State is very reaSsurmg. I 
will only put one more question : Does 
the Secretary of State contemplate the 
possibility of establishing inter-regional 
Councils which will co-ordinate the &an- 
♦cial activities in the various Provinces 
and will provide an essential link in the 
contact between the Federation and the 
Provinces ? — We have not made any 
formal proposal on the subject. My own 
idea would be that under any system of 
Government such as we contemplate, 
there ought to be opportunities of discus- 
sion between the Ministers of the Provinces 
amongst themselves, and between the 
Ministers of the Provinces and the 
Federal Government ; and when I say 
that, I mean particularly the Financial 
Ministers. I would have thought, as I 
think is the ease in every other Fediera- 
tion m the world, there would be ^s- 
cussion of this kmd going on from time 
to time. 

8256. Could these informal discussions 
be crystallised and could they take the 
shape of regular inter-Provtncial or inter- 
regional Councils, ultimately ? — I would 
not wish to go so far as to define the 
way in which this contract should bo 
maintained. I think it is one of those 
things that must develop according to 
circumstances ; but I do say from every 
point of view the closer the contact be- 
tween one Province and another, and be- 
tween the Provinces and the Federal 
Centre, the better for everybody con- 
cerned. 

jSir Austen Chamheo'lain,] Perhaps, I 
might say that that exhausts the list of 
Members and^ Delegates who gave notice 
to the Secretary of State of their desire 
to ask questions. We will now go round 
the Committee and the delegates in the 
usual way. These questions are without 
notice to the Secretary of State. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

8257. I only want to be sure in my own 

miiid as to the relation between the two 
Houses of the Federal legislature. Am I 
right in thinking that it is quite Clear 
that the Budget will be laid before both 
Houses f-^Yes. , ' 


8258. That the appropriations in the 
form of demands wiU only be laid before 
the Assembly ? — Yes, unless they are 
brought up by the Government to the 
Council of State. 

* 

8259. But normally they will be laid 
before the Assembly ? — ^Yes. 

8260. Then the Assembly has the power 
to reject or refuse or assent to any of 
these demands in the form of these ap- 
propriations ? — ^Yes. 

8261. That is not a power which in any 
way belongs to the Council of State ? — 
His Grace, of course, is keeping in his 
mind a distinction between the votable 
and non-votable items of the Budget. 

8262. Yes ; I am leaving that out for 
the moment ? — ^His question applies only 
to the votable items in the Budget ? 

8263. Quite. Then, do I understand 
that these appropriations in the form of 
demands are what is meant by Money 
Bills in paragraph 32 ? — ^ISTo. A money 
Bill is a Bill for taxation. These would 
be motions for grants. 

8264. Supposing the Assembly reduces 
or rejects any of these demands, then the 
Council of State comes in, because then 
the Government may move in the Council 
of State that it was desirable that there 
should be a joint sitting ? — ^Yes. 

8265. And the Council of State is em- 
powered to direct such a Joint Sitting ? 
— ^Yes. 

8266. Therefore, before any rejection 
or reduction of any appropriation or de- 
mand was final, there would be a joint 
fitting in which the Council of State 
would have a very great influence ? — ^Yes. 

8267. That is what the process would 
be ? — ^Yes, that is so. 

8268. Then turning, if I may, just for 
a moment, to more general questions, 
some of which have been mentioned by 
Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Kkan, may I take 
it that the quotation in paragraph 32 
of the Introduction, at the end of the 
para^aph on page 17, summarises 
sufficiently for our purposes the financial 
prerequisites for the starting of these 
Constitutional proposals, as apart from 
the functioning of a Reserve Bank, or 
are there any others that you would^ wish 
to add ? — These proposals cover the whole 
field of financial safeguards. His Grace 
will, of course, remember, what I have 
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said about the general financial position 
of the Federal Government and the Pro- 
vinces. Keeping that in mind, I would 
say that that paragraph does cover the 
field of the financid safeguards. 

8269. Does it also cover what you would 
consider the necessary financial prere- 
quisites for the functioning of any part 
of the proposed Constitution ? — ^His 
Grace will see that paragraph 32 deals 
only with the Federation ; it must, there- 
fore, be supplemented with the paragraphs 
about Federal Finance, so far as they 
refer to the Provinces. 

8270. Then you contemplate that the 
financial position of the Provinces mubt 
also be thoroughly satisfactory before 
even that part of the scheme can be 
entered upon, and by ^^satisfactory” I 
mean clear of deficit ? — would not 
restrict myself to- any exact definition. 
Still less would I restrict myself to a 
phrase like "thoroughly satisfactory,” 
not because I have not got clearly in my 
own mind what is contemplated, but 
because it is a phrase that may be de- 
fined differently by different people. 
Speaking generally, I should expect the 
Provinces to be on an even keel, that is 
to say, with no permanent deficits round 
their necks, before they could start upon 
a satisfactory career of Autonomous 
units. 

8271. Then do I gather from you that 
you think that the financial difficulties of 
the Provinces, setting up Autonomy in 
the Provinces, may be greater than the 
financial difficulties in the way of the 
setting up of the Federal Constitution ? 
— I would prefer really to add nothing 
lo what I did say in some detail in my 
speech upon Federal Finance, and to 
what I have said in answer to a good 
many questions as to the date when 
either the Federation or Autonomous 
Provinces could be started. It is not 
that T have any doubt in my own mind, 
but with very complicated issues of that 
kind, T would rather not go on giving 
answers lest one answer that I give may 
appear to differ from a previous answer. 

8272. I quite understand. I have only 
one more question of a general kind. Can 
you tell us at all what is in your mind 
as to the stage at which any financial 
enquiry, such as may be necessary before 
we can go further, should take place f 


I think you mentioned such a possibility 
this morning. Would it be, in your 
judgment, before or after the passing 
of the Act ? — should very much like, in 
a question of this kind, to have the 
advice of the Members of the Committee 
and of the Delegates. My own view 
would be that whether the enquiry takes 
place during the passage of the Bill or 
immediately after the passage of the 
Bill, it must take place in time for Par- 
liament to come to a reasoned decision 
for the final Executive act and that will 
have to be taken for bringing into opera- 
tion the Constitution. Have I made 
myself clear ? 

8273. Yes. Of course, obviously, it 
would mean a good deal to Parliament 
to have that enquiry and its results 
before them before taking the ultimate 
responsibility of passing the Act ? 
— There mush you see, be prescribed a 
date at which the Constitution, in whole 
or in part, comes into operation. Before 
that date is prescribed, Parliament and 
the Government must be in possession 
of the latest financial estimates. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

8274. Just to get it clear at this point, 
by what process will that date for coming 
into operation be prescribed ? — The date 
will be prescribed, in the case of the 
Federation, by Royal Proclamation ; in 
the case of the Provinces, that is a 
matter for discussion } under the White 
Paper, we assume that it will take place 
under Order in Council, 

8275. But in neither case do you pro- 
pose in the White Paper that the date 
should be named in the Statute ? — ; 
and for the reasons I have already 
given, namely, that there are so many 
uncertain factors in the picture. 

Archbishop of Canterbury, 

8276. Then, just to be clear. Secretary 
of State, you contemplate two kinds of 
financial inquiry : one which would be 
necessary, so to say, in any ease, so that 
all the points that we have been consider- 
ing should be fully and finally before 
Parliament ; and another financial in- 
quiry of a minor kind which will become 
necessary if the general condition of 
Indian finance were such that you felt 
yv>u must fall back upon the powers 
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given, that yon would have reached a 
position m which the whole matter would 
have to be reconsidered as to the Con- 
stitution itself, and call into conference 
again representatives of Indian opinion ? 
—I think the second inquiry would in- 
evitably emerge out of the first inquiry. 
Take the two contingencies. If the 
financial inquiry went to show that the 
position was satisfactory, obviously the 
other contingency would not arise at all. 
If, on the other hand, the inquiry went to 
show that there was not enough money 
with which to start the Constitution, I 
think immediately out of that inquiry 
would develop the further inquiry as to 
what should be the next step. 

8277. Can you tell us at all the natoe 
of the machinery which that inquiry 
would possess ? — N'o, I should not at 
4his stage at all like to be precise. My 
own view would be that it should be a 
small expert inquiry, the kind of in- 
quiry that would not raise a lot of big 
political issues, questions, for instance, 
between one Province and another, but 
a small expert actuarial inquiry, really 
seeing how the balance sheet stood. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

8278. T would like to ask first for 
your ruling on this point, Mr. Chairman. 
Is this the appropriate occasion on 
which to ask the Secretary of State 
questions with regard to the powers of 
the Federal Legislature in the matter of 
currency legislation ? — ^I would certainly 
not say that it was not a suitable occa- 
sion, but I would put this point to the 
Marquess of Zetland. We have had 
this very representative committee sit- 
ting upon the Eeserve Bank and investi- 
gating, amongst other questions, just ths- 
question he is now raising. I had hoped 
the report of the Committee would be 
ready to-day. Unfortunately, it is not, 
but even though it is not I would have 
thought it was much better to reserve a 
discussion of this kind of issues until the 
time when we have got the report, 

8279. I accept that, of course. There 
is only one other matter upon which I 
would l&e to ask the Secretary of Stkte 
a question with a view to clearing ihy 
own mind on the matter. The question 
IS with regard to the financial adviser. 
The first question I would like to ask is, 


what type of person is contemplated for 
filling the ofEiee of financial adviser ? I 
presume that it will be a financial ex- 
pert whose judgment on questions of high 
finance would be regarded generally as 
authoritative. Is that so 9 — ^Yes. 

8280. Has the Secretary of State got 
in mind an oMcial of any kind 9 — ^I cer- 
tainly could not say I have any parti- 
cular person in mind, but I agree with 
Lord Zetland the financial adviser must 
be a person of considerable standing and 
considerable expert financial knowledge. 

8281. In regard to his functions, I am 
not quite sure exactly what his functions 
are going to be. Will he have an office 
and, if so, will his office be an integral 
part of the Finance Department of 
Government 9 — ^He must obviously have 
what staff and office accommodation he 
requires. It will not be a part of the 
Finance Department to this extent that 
the financial adviser will be responsible 
to the Governor-General and the cost of 
his staff, whatever it may be, will be a 
non-votable item. At the same time, I 
should hope that he would work in close 
relation with the Finance Minister and 
with the Finance Department. 

8282. Yes, clearly if his advice to the 
Governor-General is to be of any value 
I presume he must be familiar with what 
is going on from day to day in the 
Finance Department of Government, 
must he not 9 — Certainly. 

8283. But, as I understand it, his 
services are to be at the disposal, not 
only of the Governor-General, but of the 
Minister 9 — Certainly. 

8284. So that the position as I picture 
it is this, but I do not know whether I 
am ^ absolutely accurate. I picture an 
official of high position with an office 
in the Finance Department of Govern- 
ment who will be kept familiar with all 
that is proceeding in the Finance De- 
partment of Government, who will be 
available to the Ministers if they wish 
to consult him upon any financial ques- 
tions, and whose duty it will be, if he 
thinks that the Government are contem- 
plating anything which will touch upon 
the special responsibility of the 
Governor-General in matters of finance, 
at once to bring that matter to the 
•Govemor-Generajl^s notice. Is that, 
broadly speaking, what his position will 
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be f — ^Yes, broadly speaking, that is 
what his position would be. 

Lord Bankeillour, 

8285. There are some questions arising 
so directly out of Sir Malcolm Hailey ^s 
report, that I think it would be con- 
venient if I asked him about them — 
Yes. 

8286. Sir Malcolm, in your Estimates 
have you taken account of initial non- 
recurring expenditure in setting the 
Provincial machinery going ? — (Sir 
Malcolm Hailey.) In setting the Pro- 
vinces going ? 

8287. In setting the Provincial ma- 
chinery going ? — That has been taken 
into account so far as regards the two 
new Provinces, Sind and Bihar and 
Orissa. As regards the other Provinces 
there would be little or no additional 
expenditure in setting the new 
machinery going, other than, of course, 
the expenditure on the new Legislatures 
of which we have taken account. 

8288. I have heard it suggested that 
there would be a considerable displace- 
ment of personnel ; some officers, per- 
haps getting towards their age limit, will 
not care to go under the new system. 
Do you think that that might lead to 
some temporary inefficiency in the col- 
lection of revenue and so on ? — ^I should 
hope that the numbers affected by re- 
tirements of that nature would not be 
so great that there would be any in- 
efficiency in the collection. It is a very 
large establishment concerned with the 
collection of Land Revenue, and if a 
few men, it might be, towards the end 
of their career retired under the new 
conditions that ought not to disturb the 
whole machinery. 

8289. You do not think it would for 
a time have any appreciable effect on 
collection — ^Not for a time, certainly. 

8290. You refer to the loss of currency 
receipts. Have you taken into account 
any other expenditure that may be 
incurred as part of the process of setting 
up the Reserve Bank ? Did not the Bill 
of 1928 contemplate some considerable 
expenditure in that regard f — The item 
of which we have taken main account 
here has been the temporary loss of 
currency receipts. 


8291. Is that the only expense that 
will be incurred owing to this new finan- 
cial arrangement of the Reserve Bank ? 
— That w3l be the only direct loss to 
our revenues as revenues. 

8292. But other expenditure will be 
incurred, will it not ? — (Sir Samuel 
HoqLre.) I do not think there will be 
other expenditure. Obviously, substan- 
tial reserves will be needed, but those 
reserves will be a transfer of reserves 
to the Reserve Bank. The capital of 
the Bank will have to be found. Here 
we are rather trenching upon a discus- 
sion about the Reserve Bank. I think 
Lord Rankeillour will find, when he has 
the Reserve Bank Committee Report, 
that the only new money to be found 
will be the share capital which will be 
found presumably by private subscrip- 
tion. I think Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas said that. 

Sir Purshotamdas TliakurdmJ] Yes. 

Lord Rankeillour, 

8293. Perhaps I had better not pursue 
it in the absence of the report ? — (Sir 
Malcolm Hailey,) I think there will be 
no additional expenditure which will 
affect our budget. (Sir Samuel Hoare,) 
Is that so. Sir Purshotamdas ? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 

8294. I think the noble Lord is re- 
ferring to the last page of Sir Malcolm’s 
Memorandum, where loss of currency 
receipts under (a) (iii) is put down at 
one crore. Is it a loss or only income 
which is deferred until the Reserve Bank 
give you the surplus profits — (Sir 
Malcolm Hailey.) Yes, I think I made 
that clear in the body of the Memo- 
randum itself. 

8295. I thought the noble Lord had 
perhaps overlooked it ? — It is perhaps 
best to regard it as a temporary loss for 
budgetary purposes. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

8296. Do you contemplate that, sup- 
pose there were to be a considerable 
period of unrest in India, it might be 
necessary to strengthen the reserves of 
the Savings Bank ? — (Sir Samuel Hoare.) 

I think we had better look into that 
question. Offhand, I would say that in 



the sen&e in which you are asking the 
questions there are not reserves of that 
kind, (Sir Malcolm Hailey.) The Sav- 
ings Bank is on the same basis as are 
other loan operations. 

8297. Perhaps I had better put it be- 
cause I know it has been suggested that 
there might in a transition period, be a 
considerable run on the Savings Bank. 
Have you thought of that possibility ? 
— I tTiinlr we have made no anticipation 
of that specially. That would apply, 
of course, if there were a run of that 
nature ; it would, first of all, fall on 
our currency, of course. There would 
be a run on our note currency. There 
might be a disposition to take money 
out of the Savings Bank, but that would 
be a part of our general loan opera- 
tions. There is no specialised reserve 
for the Savings Bank itself. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

8298. Do you mean that the security 
for the deposits in the Savings Bank 
is the general revenues of India — ^Yes, 
the general revenues 

8299. As in this country ? — Yes. 

Lord Bankeillour. 

8300. You are familiar with the ques- 
tions raised by Service Ofi&cers as to 
pension rights and the like and commu- 
tations of pensions — compounding — that 
were raised in this Committee ^ — ^Yes. 

8301. Do you think there may be a 
fairly formidable charge with regard to 
compounding 9 I think the servants 
have a right under certain circumstances 
to ask for their pensions to be com- 
pounded up to h^ 9 — Yes. 

8302. Have you taken that into account 
in your forecast 9 — ^No ; we took no 
special account of that. (Sir Samuel 
Hoare.) I suppose it could not amount 
to a large sum. (Sir Malcolm Hailey.^ 
Ko. It would involve, of course, a bor- 
rowing to meet that^ but I do not Ihiok 
anything so large as really to afiect our 
position. 

8303. You do not think it would be a 
serious item 9 — Not one that we need con- 
sider in this respect, I think. 

8304. I think in your Memorandum you 
say that^ there would be no large addition 
to Provincial revenues from their own 


resources, or words to that effect ; at least, 
you cannot depend on any large increase 9 
—No. 

8305. I think you say in Part I, Sec- 
tion 5, that you cannot contemplate any 
very great reduction in Provincial ex- 
penditure 9 — Might I, with reference to 
the previous question, say that there are 
possibilities of growth in Provincial re- 
sources, but they are limited in certain 
directions. The major head of revenue 
— ^Land Revenue — ^is, of course, not at all 
elastic, but there are possibilities of in- 
crease in such heads as Excise or Stamps. 

8306. A natural increase 9 — A natural 
increase, and in some cases of additional 
taxation. 

8307. But taking the balance sheet, if 
I may say so, of Federal and Provincial 
revenues as a whole, an increase, so far 
as it was not a natural increase, would 
have to be supplied from general sources, 
from Federal, not from Provincial, 
sources 9 — Any major increase would pro- 
bably have to come from Central sources, 
yes. 

8308. There is a considerable indebted- 
ness already from the Provinces to the 
Centre, is there not 9 — There are some 
of the Provinces which have considerable 
overdrafts with the Centre. 

8309. In dealing with an increase in 
Federal revenue you will be in practice 
restricted very largely to indirect taxa- 
tion, will you not, because with excep- 
tions you do not contemplate direct tax- 
ation in the States, and therefore the 
British India representatives would not 
see their way to assent to direct taxation 
which they alone had to pay 9 — ^It is, of 
course, contemplated that any direct 
taxation would have to be British Indian 
taxation for a large number of years, 
at all events. 

8310. Any direct taxation exactly ; and 
any indirect taxation would not be col- 
lected by the Federal OfS.cers but by the 
Officers of the States themselves in the 
States 9 — Such as Customs 9 

8311. Yes % — I think that is a question 
which would have to be d'ecided — the 
extent to which collection would be made 
either by a Federal or a State’s Officer 
is a question which would have to be 
decided in the negotiations which would 
precede the drawing up of the Instru- 
ments of Accession. I think it may be 
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contemplated that in some States a claim 
might be raised that collection should only 
be by States^ Officers, but that would be 
a matter for negotiation and arrangement 
then. 

8312. In any increase of revenue that 
may come from the States (the matter 
has already been raised) there would be, 
if I mistake not, 0.7 crores to set against 
it for tributes which, in the course of 
time, it is proposed to wipe out ? — The 
net amount would be the tributes which 
are about 74 lakhs minus the immunities 
enjoyed, possibly about 50 lakhs 
altogether. 

8313. I want, if I may, to come to 
paragraph 141, to clear up the position 
there. I think the Secretary of State 
said this was an emergency provision 
which was, to some extent, discussed this 
morning ? — (Sir Samuel Hoare,) Yes. 

8314. Is this an overriding provision 
which cannot be affected by any Instru- 
ment of Accession — ^We are assuming 
the States will have agreed to this 
arrangement. 

8315. Supposing these provisions were 
a Bill, this would be a provision, pre- 
sumably, which could not be contracted 
out of by any Instrument of* Accession ? 
— We should certainly assume that it 
would be the general condition, but I 
would not here and now like to say that 
its application will be exactly uniform 
in every State, for this reason, that in 
the Instruments of Accession you have 
got to take into account the special 
position of certain of the States with 
their tributes and immunities, and so on, 
and it may well be that in taking them 
into account there might be some reaction 
upon a proposal of this land, but, short 
of that, I am assuming that that will be 
the general plan. 

8316. In other words, this will be a 
condition that you contemplate in any 
Instrument of Accession ? — We should 
begin with this, certainly. 

8317. But not an overriding condition. 
You have answered me ? — Lord Ran- 
keillour will see at once that the phrase 

overriding condition ” does not accu- 
rately apply. We are dealing in the 
Treaties of Accession with treaties treaties 
between two powers, to put it in that way, 
and you cannot in an Act of Parliament 
put a condition that overrides the treaties 


that you are necessarily going to make. 
What you can do is to say : “ This is 
what we want,^^ and you can do your 
utmost to see that the Treaties of Acces- 
sion conform with this arrangement. If 
in any detail they do not conform with 
this arrangement, then it is for the Crown 
to consider whether it is worth on those 
terms accepting the accession of the 
State. 

8318. Yes, I see. Therefore it will be 
subject to the terms of any Instrument 
of Accession. I think that follows. 
About the prescribed basis, before you 
issue the Order in Council you contem- 
plate some form of inquiry ? — ^I did not 
quite follow Lord Rankeillour. What 
point is he dealing with now ? 

8319. Paragraph 141, too, and the 
words prescribed basis ” come in several 
of these conditions ? — Yes. 

8320. That would be a basis prescribed 
by the Order in Council ? — ^Presumably, 
jes. 

8321. You presuppose some inquiry be- 
fore that, do you not ? — ^Yes.' 

8322. That really will involve some- 
thing like a corporate assessment, will it 
not, in the cases of the States, of the re- 
sources of the States, to see on what 
terms they can come in ? — ^I would have 
thought it would have been a less exten- 
sive inquiry than that. This is a fairly 
simple issue. 

8323. You will not have anything in 
the nature of a public inquiry 9 — They 
wiU all be treated in negotiations, will 
they 9 — I think so. 

8324. With regard to the taxes, some 
of the taxes, though assessed centrally, 
would be collected by provincial officers 9 
— ^Yes. 

8325. Supposing you find any negli- 
gence in collection, what remedy or sanc- 
tion have you 9 — Paragraphs 125, 126 ; 
paragraph 125 is really the applicable 
paragraph. 

8326. If you should find any similar 
want of stringency of collection in the 
States you would have no such sanction 
there 9 — ^Tf Lord Rankeillour will look at 
paragraphs 127 and 129 he will see that 
the Governor-General will be empowered 
in his discretion to issue general instruc- 
tions to the Government of any State 
Member of the Federation for the pur 
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pose of ensuring that the Federal obli- 
gations of that State are duly fulfilled. 

8327. You do not contemplate any In- 
spectors-General in the Stated ? — ^No, not 
at all. 

8328. With regard to the variable 
Grants in Aid, how would that work into 
the Legislative procedure. There was a 
good deal of talk about them this morn- 
ing. There would be Grants in Aid. 
Will they come in the form of taxes in 
a money Bill with the necessary variable 
remissions^ or will they come as appro- 
priations not covered by a money Bill ? — 
I will ask Sir Malcolm Hailey to deal 
with that question. (Sir Malcolm Hailey,) 
It is contemplated in the White Paper 
that the procedure will be automatic 
following the prescribed rule of assign- 
ment, and it would work in the following 
manner. The Province would have means 
of ascertaining from the Centre what 
sum, based on the estimates of the Cen- 
tral authorities it would be able to place 
in its budget as receipts under that head 
for the coming year. It would take 
account of those receipts, and they would 
form then a part of the provincial budget 
which in the same way has its own heads 
of receipts. No special appropriation 
would in those circumstances be required. 

8329. Would not it come before the 
Federal Assembly ? — ^No, because it would 
follow this rule of assignment which 
would be prescribed by an Order in 
Council. 

8330. And once the Order in Council 
were made this would go on automatically 
without any opportunity for the Federal 
Assembly to interfere with it ? — ^Yes. 
Under the terms of the White Paper this 
is an operation following an Order in 
Council, and the Federal Assembly has 
no power of varying it in any way. 

8331. One other question on this head. 
A goc^ deal was said this morning about 
the difficulties of procedure between the 
two Houses under Proposal 48. These 
'W'ould be got over if you had your appro- 
priations covered by a Bill as they are 
here, would^ it not ; then that would be 
a Money Bill ? — Yes. If I might s^y so 
it might be a matter fpr the considera- 
tion of the Select Committee whether the 
Constitution should not prescribe that 
appropriations should be covered by an 
Appropriation Bill as in the case of Great 


Britain, In that case the Bill itself would 
go to the Council of State. 

8332. It would .proceed just like the 
Taxing Bill would under the present 
proposal ^ — Yes. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

8333. But such a Bill could not be 
initiated in the Council of State ? — No, 
but it would proceed from the Assembly 
to the Council of State in the same way 
as a Taxing Bill, 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

8334. May I put it in this way, that 
the real difficulty is not whether you want 
to put it in the form of a Bill, or in the 
form of demands. The question is what 
do you want actually to do ? Do you 
want them to be submitted to the Council 
of State in the ordinary way or not 9 
Once that question is settled then you 
can put it in whichever way you like. 
The present position seems to me to be 
this : the Finance Minister, if he has a 
majority of the Assembly approving of 
his demands and willing to grant them, 
need not go to the Council of State at all, 
although the position may be that if there 
had been a Joint Session all those grants 
may not have been granted by a Joint 
Session \ but, if any of his grants are 
reduced or rejected by the Assembly, and 
he is confident that a Joint Session will 
give them to him, he could appeal to a 
Joint Session. If you want to change 
that position you can change it by say- 
ing in your proposals that the appro- 
priations or demands for grants will S'O 
to both, and that the grant is to go to 
Joint Session just as a reduction or rejec- 
tion would go to Joint Session. The 
question is not whether they go in the 
form of a Bill, or whether they go in 
the form of demands 9 — That is a ques- 
tion of policy which I suggested the 
Select Committee might have to consider 
when it considers the relations of the two 
bodies of the Legislature. I was only 
indicating one form of machinery by 
which the budget could be brought before 
the Council of State if it were decided 
on a question of policy that it was neces- 
sary that that should be done. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

8335. In that case the douncil of Slate 
would be able to amend {he Appropria- 
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tion Bill ? — In the same way as any other 
Bill resulting eventually in a Joint Session 
if there was a difference between the two 
bodies. 

8336. It might result, or the other 
House might agree ? — It might agree. 

Sir Akbar HydarL] There must have 
been some reason for making this differ- 
ence, and we should really like to know 
why paragraph 48 has been drafted as 
proposed : why, for instance, the Council 
of State is precluded from proposing with 
regard to a demand grant that so much 
shall be spent upon railways. It can 
oppose if that demand has been passed 
by the Legislative Assembly. Why is it 
not desirable for the Council of State to 
say that so much should not be spent on 
railways, but so much on aerodromes or 
aviation, because they are all Federal 
subjects. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] The latter they 
could not say in any ease. You cannot 
propose any increase. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain. Sir Akbar is 
putting a question to the Secretary of 
State. May the Secretary of State be 
allowed to answer 

Sir Akbar Hydan. 

8337. I mean the Council of State 
would say, ^^We want this demand to 
be reduced on railways,” and they wou^d 
say the reduction should be used for civil 
aviation. We should like to know why 
such a position which could be taken up 
by the Lower House should be denied to 
the Upper House ? — I th^k, Chair- 
man, what I had better do is this. I have 
been impressed by the number of ques- 
tions that have been asked upon this sub- 
ject, and I would prefer to think them 
over. Certain new issues have been 
raised in the discussion, and I would 
prefer then to put in a Memorandum to 
the Committee, both to explain in rather 
greater detail the reasons why we made 
this proposal, and also to take into 
account some of the suggestions that have 
been made in this discussion. I think, if 
I might do that, it would be better than 
my attempting to answer a question of 
that kind on the spur of the moment. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] I think it 
would be very helpful to the Committee. 


Mr. M. B. Jayaker. 

8338. May I suggest to the Secretary of 
State, in that case, would he be pleased 
to state to the Committee in that Memo- 
randum for the benefit of the Committee 
what is the present procedure in the two 
Houses as regards demands for grants 
and appropriations, and how far the pro- 
posals made in the White Paper will be 
a departure from the present position. 
That will be helpful to the Committee 
and the Delegates ? — I will certainly do 
that. 

Sir Manuhhai N. Mehta, 

8339. And also how it would satisfy 
the demands of the States ? — That also 1 
was proposing to do. 

Nawab Sir Liaqat Sayat-Khan.] On 
this matter, I might point out that the 
States are all unanimous, and we would 
request the Secretary of State when pre- 
paring his Memorandum to keep that 
point in view. We were under the im- 
pression that, as far as possible, the 
powers of the two Houses should be kent 
equal ; but in reply to certain questions 
a^ed by Lord Salisbury to-day, we weie 
not quite satisfied with the position as 
it would be. We would, therefore, re- 
quest when a decision is arrived at, that 
this point of view which comes unani- 
mously from all sections of the States, 
will be kept in view. 

Sir Sari Singh Gour, 

8340. In that case, the Secretary of 
State may also further consider the ques- 
tion that if he accedes to the demand 
that is made by the States, whether there 
is any necessity for bicameral Legisla- 
tion in the Centre, if the two Houses are 
merely replicas of each other ?— -Yes. I 
will take all these points into aceouni 
that have been raised in the discussion, 
and I -will tell the Committee quite 
frankly that certain points have been 
raised in this discussion that had not 
occurred to me before. After ah, that is 
one of the chief reasons why we are here. 

Lord Bankeillour, 

8341. Passing from that, with regard 
to the financing of the Reserved Services, 
is it not one of the strongest arguments 
for full Provincial Autonomy that as long 
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as you have Reserved Services, you con- 
centrate public criticism and hostility on 
them. Would that not apply to the Re- 
served Services at the Centre, equally — 
I did not tollow the first part o± the 
question. 

8342. Is it not one of the strong argu- 
ments for full Provincial Autonomy that, 
as long as you have Reserved Services (I 
am talking now of Provincial Services), 
you concentrate public critieisoi and 
hostility on those Reserved Services, and, 
therefore, in the Provinces it is sug- 
gested that there should be no Reserved 
Services, but in Federal matters, would 
not that argument apply equally, that 
you would concentrate public criticism 
and hostility on the Reserved Servieoh 
and that, therefore, there would be pres- 
sure to reduce them 9 — No. ?Iy own 
view would be that the eases are not 
analogous. I would welcome Sir MaJ.^ 
colm Hailey’s view upon this point. My 
own impression is that a good deal of 
the trouble in the Provinces has been 
due to the fact that the tw’'o classes of 
Departments impinge so much upon each 
other. I think if anyone will look at 
the Departments of Administration in 
the Provinces, they will see that that is 
the ease, whereas, in the Federal Centre 
you will have much more defined units, 
the unit of Defence I quite agree at 
certain points impinging upon other fields 
of administraftion ; but, upon the whole, 
a self-contained unit, and you will, Ihere- 
fore, not have the kind of dif&cultieb 
that you had in the Province iti which 
you have two sets of Departments quite 
separate ; but, in actual practice, those 
Departments in many directions im- 
pinging upon each other — ^Will you am- 
plify that, Sir Malcolm ? (Sir Malcolm 
Hailey.) I think that my answer would 
be in the same terms as that of the 
Secretary of State. It is a fact that in 
the Provinces much of the difficulty has 
occurred because the work of the various 
Departments does interlock to such an 
extent. That was one of the real argu- 
ments against dyarchy. You had really 
what was, in effect, a unitary Govern- 
ment in the sense that all its Depart- 
ments were working together, but it was 
subject to two heads of control, Thai 
was a great argument against dyarchy, 
amd it was the chief source of criticism. 
Where you have, as you “will have in the 


Central Government, a Department such 
as the Army, entirely self-contained, 
that element, at all events, will not be 
reproduced. There may, as I think Lord 
Rankeillour was suggesting in his ques- 
tion, be a tendency to attack the Re- 
served Departments, because they are Re- 
served, and because a Legislature which 
feels that it is deprived of power in any 
particular direction is always provoked 
to attack because of that interference 
with its powers. To that extent, there 
must be, of course, attacks upon ihe Re- 
served Departments, but they will not 
be attacks of the same nature as we used 
to have in the Provinces on such Re- 
served Departments as the Police, and 
so forth. One of our difficulties was that 
the Police Administration day by day 
might be made the subject of attack in 
the Legislature by question or criticism, 
and it was felt that the Legislature itself 
had no particular control over it or no 
final control over it. Now that question 
would not arise in regard to the Army. 
The Army as a whole, and its expenditure, 
might be the subject of attacK, but it 
would not be its day to day operations, 
and I would use that as an illustration 
of the kind of difference that would aiise 
in regard to the criticism of the Re«'eived 
Departments at the Centre, as compared 
with criticisms on the hitherto Reserved 
Departments in the Provinces. 

8343. But when you are making up a 
Budget, Sir Malcolm, every item of ex- 
penditure, to some extent, impinges on 
the others, and the largest item impinges 
on them all, so,, surely, there would be 
pressure from the other Departments to 
reduce the amounts for the Reserved Ser- 
vices, would there not 1 — ^Yes, as a budget- 
ary matter, certainly. 

8344. But also, would there not be pres- 
sure from the Provincial Goverjiments, 
who would say : So much is taken up by 
Reserved Services at the Centre that 
there is not enough over to ease our own 
burdens ? That would be a new form of 
pressure ? — That is a form of pressure 
which at present, undoubtedly, we arc 
accustomed to. 

8345. But would it not be increased, 
under these conditions, with the greater 
powers of the Provincial Legislatures ? — 
Only to the extent that the Autonomous 
Local Governments might have greater 
power and greater position themselves 
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From the public point of view, it woiild 
be very mucli the same, 

8346. But it is not really a matter ot 
opinion ; almost one man is as good aa 
another — Yes, certainly. 

8347. Then there is only one other 
sphere upon which I want to ask Sir 
Malcolm Hailey a few questions. You re- 
member some of the Service o dicers were 
alarmed lest the money should not b^ 
forthcoming to pay the claims which they 
^ere legally entitled to. I think there 
is no automatic drawing on what we 
should call here the Consolidated Fund 
for salaries in India, is there ? As you 
know, certain salaries, like the .ludges’ 
salaries, are automatically paid out of 
the Consolidated Fund — ^not voted ; tat 
there is no such arrangement in India f— 
No, there is no such arrangement there. 

8348. Now 1 am bound to suppose that 
in some instances things will not go quite 
smoothly. Supposing there should 
some Constitutional difficulty, could the 
Governor- General order payments out of 
the Exchequer on his own piorogativo 
without going through the Ministry of 
Finance ? — In the last resort, he could, 
in discharge of his special responsibilities, 
require payments to be made in that way. 

8349. Only if that amounted to a break- 
down of the Constitution 1 — ^No. 

8350. He could order payments to be 
made ? — If he, on examining, as, no 
doubt, he would examine from time to 
time the receipts and expenditure of his 
own Local Government, foresaw that at 
any pai*tieular stage the expenditure 
would be so much in excess of receipts 
that there would be insufficient to meet 
the pay of the Services, he could, under 
his special responsibilities, at that stage 
stop all further expenditure, except ex- 
penditure on the Services. 

8351. And he could direct that the ex- 
penditure on the Services, what I may 
call statutory expenditure, should be 
made, that payment should be made out 
of the Exchequer on his own prerogative ? 
— Y’es, he would issue those order.'-* 
through his Finance Department in the 
usual way as head of the Government. 

8352. Could he raise money on his own 
prerogative on Treasury Bills ? — No. 
The preceding situation, to which I gave 
au answer, was one in which he merely 
foresaw that money was getting short. 


I think Lord Rankeillour^s p3*esent 
question refers to a position in which 
he found that money did not exist at 
all. 

8353. The Exchequer wanted replenish- 
ing ? — In that case, he would have to, ^ 
if necessary, override his Ministers to 
the extent of imposing taxation under 
his own powers ; and if it were likely 
that there would be delay in the opera- 
tion of that taxation, he would under 
his own powers have co raise a loan 
from the Central Government, or other- 
wise ; but that might amount to a 
complete breakdown of the Consritution 
in which he would take over the Govern- 
ment to himself. 

8.354. Qould he under no circumstances 
raise a loan ? — ^lYlien he overrides his 
Ministers and takes over all the powers 
of the Local Government, then he, as 
the Local Government, would raise the 
loan. 

8355. He would raise the luau only 
after having become the Government ? 
— Or overriding. It would be just a 
question whether it would be considered 
merely overriding in discharge of bus 
special responsibilities or acting under 
Proposal 105, which describes his powers 
in the event of a breakdown of the Con- 
stitution. 

8356. Have you considered that for the 
purpose of discharging what I may cait 
statutory liabilities, he might have a 
fund of his own to which certain sources 
of Revenue could be assigned ? — That 
question has been raised, Sir, but when 
we have considered a proposition of that 
natui-e, we have rather looked at the 
figures of what would be necessary to the 
Governor to maintain the Services as a 
whole, and not merely to meet ntatutory 
payments. It would be necessary for him 
to provide not merely for the paymencs 
to the All-India Services, but for the pay- 
ment of all Services in the Province. 

I have some figures here whi(;h would 
show what the relative proportion ot 
payments to Services is, as against other 
expenditure of a Local Government. If 
it would interest you, I might say that 
in the United Provinces the payment to 
Services, as a whole, amounts 1o 40 per 
cent, of the total expenditure of the 
Government ; the remaining expendifuie 
is the debt charges and pensions, and m 
the large number of payments which go 



in the form of grants to Local Govern- 
ments, payments for keeping up com- 
munications, and so forth ; but in order 
to maintain the. Services, the Governor, 
therefore, would have to have at h^s 
disposal something like 40 per cent, of 
the total income of the Province. 

8357. Statutory payments ? — (Sir 
Samuel Houre.)" Sir Malcolm is making 
the practical point that it is very diffi- 
cult to draw a distinction for this pui'- 
pose between one Service and another. 
The statutory payments would be far less 
than that figure which he is including in 
that payment, the payment for all the 
Services, whethei* Secretary of State Ser- 
vices, or not. (Sir Malcolm Railey.) In 
our Local Governments, what Lord 
Eankeillour has described as the statu- 
tory payments, that is to say, the pay- 
ments to the Governor, the Judges, and 
the All-India Services, which, £ think, 
were, perhaps, in his mind, amount only 
to 66 lakhs out of 1,330 lakhs, a small 
part. I was, therefore, directing the 
attention of the Committee to the fact 
that the Governor in order to carry on 
the administration in the event of money 
being insufficient to pay the Services, 
would have to have in his possession not 
that small sum of 66 lakhs, but a larger 
sum amounting to 40 per cent, of the 
whole Revenues of the Province. That, 
of course, would greatly .iiicrea'^e the 
difficulty of making any an-angemcnt 
such as that suggested by which +here 
should be placed in some reserved pur.se 
of his own sufficient to meei: the pay of 
the Services. 

8358. But could that be done by the 
Governor-General himself — a fund of that 
sort ? I throw it out, I do not press it. 
Only one more question. With th^' doubt- 
ful exception of paragraph 141, any 
powers of taxation over the States would 
be derived from the Instrument of Acces- 
sion, would it not, and not from anything 
in the Constitution Act ? — The form, as 
I see it, would bo that the rnstnimeiils 
of Accession would accept this or that 
section of the Constitution Act ; I imagine 
that is the form the Instrument of Acces- 
sion -would take. They w^ould say, We 
accept this Act, to this and that exlcid.” 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

8359. How do you contemplate that 
the Secretary of State or the Crown -will 


acquire the pow'er to accept an adhesion 
from a State on condition ? Will the 
Constitution Act lay down the limits of 
the discretion of the Crown ?— No. Iii- 
the first instance, the discretion is with 
the Crown. 

8360. Can the Crown in its ^^xercise of 
paramountcy commit the future Federa-^ 
tion without the consent of ilie House 
of Commons ? — (Sir Samuel JEToare,) 
Lord Eustace Percy is raising a Consti- 
tutional point. Off-hand, I cannot say 
whether there is anything in it, or not. 
My inclination is to think that there is 
not, but I should like to look into it. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

8361. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the Secretary of State one or two 
questions. He * has used the phrase of 
the Provinces being on an even keel. 
Does he mean by that merely a balanced 
Budget under existing circumstances, or 
finances in which some of the economies, 
very stringent economies which the Pio- 
vinces have had to make, have been, to 
some extent, at all events, restored ? — I 
think we should have to judge every case 
upon its merits. What I would wish to 
avoid is any idea that there is a large 
fund upon which the Provinces can draw, 
and that all they can expect if Provincial 
Autonomy is to start at a reasonably 
early date, is that they will start with 
a balanced Budget. When i am asked 
what I mean by a balanced Budget, I 
would say a Budget not for ii particular 
twelve months, but a Budget that looks 
as if it -will carry them on for a bit. Sir 
Reginald asked whether in a balanced 
Budget I contemplated emergency ex- 
penditure. Was that his question ? 

8362. No. Very large economies made 
under circumstances of great pressure : 
Does he contemplate that in respect of 
some of those economies, at all events, the 
expenditure will be restored before he 
•would reckon his Budget at an even keel ? 
— Yes ; I am contemplating that the 
special inquiry to which I have drawn 
the attention of the Committee would 
take into account the condition in each 
Province j but, if Sir, Reginald is anxious 
about such questions as the emergency 
pay cuts — ^I think I am right in saying 
that that is one of the issues that is in 
his mind. 
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8363. That was one ; there are one or 
two others 1 — I should certainly contem- 
plate that an even keel for a Fro\mee 
would mean the power to remit cuts of 
that kind. 

8364. There are certain Departments 
of which I have had considerable exx^eri- 
ence in the two Provinces that were 
under my charge — Irrigation and Forests. 
I think we have heard before the Com- 
mittee by one of the Seiwice .Members — 
at all events, it is a matter of fairly 
common knowledge, that those Dex^ait- 
ments have been considerably cut, e'^iDeci- 
ally the Forests ; that numbers of 
Superior Officers have been reduced, and 
that the Departments carry on now in an 
emergency condition. For example, the 
reduction of the Public Works and 
Superintending Engineers in tbe Pro- 
vince, the Conservators of Forests, and 
so on. Those may he necessar.y as emer- 
gencies, but if the Forests estate -which 
is very important, is to develop with 
any success, you must have sufficient 
supervision over the Forests, and, 
similarly with Irrigation. I am given to 
understand that in the Central Pro- 
vinces the charge of Iridgation has in 
many eases been given over to the 
Engineers of Roads and Buildings, which, 
of course, would only be a very temporary 
arrangement, but those who know are 
aware of the difficulties that an engineer 
who is only accustomed to roads and 
buildings has in controlling and adminis- 
tering a large Irrigation works. Would 
the Secretary of State then consider that 
some restoration, at all events, of the 
efficiency of Services of that description 
should be made as a condition pre- 
cedent, to use his o-wn phrase again, so 
that the Province may be on an even 
keel ? — I would certainly assume that in 
this financial inquiry an account should 
be taken of tbe assets of a Province and 
of the best way to develop them, and so 
on ; but I cannot go further than to say 
that each Province must he considered 
upon its own merits. 

8365. I understand that, Secretary of 
State, but I wanted to know whether ho 
would not contemplate that there would 
be, at all events, some restoration of 
efficiency and ^ supervision, which have 
had to be sacrificed on account of strin- 
gency of finance ? — ^I would have thought 
it was impossible to go further than 


this, to bay that in the inquiry into the 
financial position of a Province upon the 
eve of Provincial Autonomy coming into 
operation, account must be taken not 
omy of the Revenue, direct Revenue and 
direct expendi-tuie of a Province, but also 
of its assets, and whether it can main- 
tain the kind of organisation, without 
which its assets would go to seed. 

8366. Then there is another point I 
would just like to ask a question about ; 
it is not quite plain. What are the con- 
templated arrangements about the 
possible expenditure on, say, famine re- 
lief ? If a Province is in veiy distressed 
circumstances, how will exiienditure on 
famine relief, which might in conceiv- 
able circumstances be very large, be 
obtained 1 What are the resources ? — 
I should say that a famine which does 
not amount to a national emergency 
would have to be met by the Province. 
If it was of such magnitude as to amount 
to an emergency, then the emergency 
provisions in the financial paragraphs 
would come into operation. 

8367. I mean, for example, an expendi- 
ture of, say, a couple of erores, in the 
Central Provinces, which has been 
attained in my experience. Would the 
Federal Government lend that money ? 
How would the Province obtain that 1 — - 
(Sir Ildlcolm Hailey,) I think. Sir, it 
will be a matter for the consideration of 
the Committee, in the first instance, 
whether the Constitution should contain 
regulations similar to those in our pre- 
sent Devolution Rules which proscribe 
that each Province must keep up a 
famine reserve fund. Sir Reginald knows 
the present procedure there quite well. 
That is to say, that each Province has 
year by year to set apart a certain 
sum of money which stands as a reserve 
for expenditure on famine. When the 
reserve has reached the prescribed figure, 
the Province has no further obligation 
to add to it. If the expenditure involved 
in meeting a famine exceeded the sum 
which was at the disposal of the Province 
by virtue of that reserve, then, in the 
first instance, it would have to borrow 
from tbe Central Government in order 
to meet that expenditure, and it would 
have to repay that expenditure in the 
ordinary way by equated payments. I 
can conceive circumstances in which the 
famine might be so severe that it would 
actually be necessary for the Central 
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Oovernment to make a grant to it for 
that purpose ; but what I have described 
is, I think, the normal procedure that 
would be followed in the case of a 
famine. 

8368. I am very glad to hear that. 
What I did not know was whether under 
the new Constitution arrangements of 
that sort would still be continued ? — 
might venture to suggest that there &re 
‘one or two matters in our Devolution 
Rules which will have to be brought 
to the notice of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee. The famine reserve fund is one, 
and the constitution of a Finance De- 
partment is another. They do not form 
part of the White Paper, and at some 
stage it may be necessary for the Com- 
mittee to consider them, with a view to 
making recommendations about them. 

Sir Joseph Nall, 

8369. With regard to Proposal 145, 
may that be described as retaining in the 
hands of the British Government, subject 
to the control of the Imperial Parliament, 
certain control over financial matters ? — 
(Sir Samuel JSoare,) That would be a 
very wide question to base upon FTo. 145, 
and it would be a vci'y wide answer if I 
had to give an answer to it based upon 
FTo, 145. 

8370. May T summarise what it does 1 
Under Proposal 139 it retains in the 
hands of the British Government the 
allocation of the Provinces’ Income Tax. 
Is not that so 1 — Sir Joseph means over 
the plan of distribution ? 

8371. Yes 9 — Yes ; we are contemplat- 
ing an Order in Council for that. 

8372. It also retains for prescription 
the basis upon which any part of the 
Provincial income tax is to be allocated 
to the Provinces or to a particular Pro- 
vince f — ^It means, in a sentence, that 
tmder the Constitution Act and under 
the Order in Council we keep the 
general framework of the way in which 
the taxation is going ,to be divided under 
the control of Parliament j but saying 
that I do not think goes half as far as 
^ question that Sir Joseph has just 
suggested. 

8373. So far as it does go, would the 
Secretary of State say whether any 
period for the exercise of this power is 
proposed, or is it permanently retained ? 


— Yes ; if you will read the proposals 
about the division of the income tax you 
will see there is a period contemplated. 

8374. That is what I want to have 
made clear. You have made in Proposal 
139 a certain prescription for three years 
and another one for the next seven years, 
but, as I read the proposal, the sub- 
sequent period has no time-limit to it. 
Is that so ? — There is a prescription. For 
the first period we contemplate this 
period 10 years. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

8375. So far as the basis of the pres- 
cription is concerned, that basis, whether 
you take the basis of residence or of col- 
lection and so on, may be varied by Order 
in Council from time to time, and pro- 
bably would be varied after five years, 
after expert inquiries into the conditions 
of the Province ? — Quite possibly. 

Sir Joseph Nall, 

8376. That power would still remain 
for a further revision after 25 years or 
more ; is not that so ? — No. It is incon- 
ceivable to me that the original prescrip- 
tion would not have been made before 25 
years. When the original prescription is 
made, then we contemplate the arrange- 
ments continuing without further inter- 
vention from Parliament. 

8377. I understand from your answer 
to Lord Eustace Percy just now it will 
be competent to vary the original pres- 
cription at a later date ? — ^No. If I 
gave an answer that implied that, I did 
it under a misunderstanding. I am not 
contemplating a change after the original 
prescription. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

8378. May I suggest to the Secretary 
of State that there is a point to be con- 
.sidered here ? I think the distribution 
of income tax, it is generally admitted, 
would have to be made on the basis of 
quotas fixed from time to time as a result 
of expert inquiry 9 — ^Yes. 

8379. And if the Secretary of State 
does want to reserve permanently the 
prescription by Order in Council of those 
quotas, but it is purely a technical opera- 
tion and he means to keep his power open 
for that technical operation, but he means 
to limit it so that it does not give the 
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Crown power by Order in Couneil to 
prescribe either the j>ercentages or what- 
ever it may be of distribution, I think 
Tfcere is a point ta be considered Yes ; 
1 am obliged to Lord Eustace for malfiTig 
the suggestion. I will look into it 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

8380. Turning to Proposal 141, 
generally by Order in Couneil contribu- 
tions from the State Members may be 
preeribed. Is it intended to retain that 
for revision from time to time, or is that 
only an initial provision — ^We con- 
templated that it v’ould be an inital 
Act, not a permanent power of inter- 
vention. 

8381. Ts^ it fair to say that the amount, 
or the incidence, of this provision of the 
States will be governed by the sur- 
charges levied by the Pederal Legis- 
lature ?— I think if there is a difference 
between Sir Joseph and myself it is this : 
He seems to think that we intend to 
prescribe a whole series of details and 
to prescribe them from time to time. 
That is not our intention. Our inten- 
tion is to prescribe the general prin- 
ciples. 

8382. Having prescribed the general 
principles in Proposal 141 does it not 
follow that, unless the basis is changed 
from time to time, the amount actually 
to^ he paid or contributed by the States 
will be governed by the volume of sur- 
charge levied by the Federal Legisla- 
tion ? — think that is so. 

8383. To that extent, the Federal 
Government will affect the volume of 
taxation to be paid by the States ? — I 
think that is hound to be so, but let no 
Member of the Committee forget the fact 
that the Federal Government is a Gov- 
emment composed of the States as well 
as of British India. 

8384. So long as the power to pres- 
cribe indicated by Proposal 141 is pro- 
posed to remain in power in ease of 
difference of an acute character, the basis 
could^ he altered by an Order in Couneil ? 

It^ is very difficult to follow these very 
•detailed Questions. My view would be 
that it might often be necessary to have 
a new Order in Couneil, hut I should like 
to look at the question and to see what 
its implications are. 

Iil 06 EO 


Sir Amten Chamberlain, 

S3S5. Does not paragraph 141 relate 
to surcharges imposed by the Federal 
Legislature ? — Yes. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] Has that 
an^i:hing to do with an Order in Couneil ? 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

8386. Proposal 111 says ; . . . each 

State-member . . will contribute to 

Federal revenues a sum to be assessed 
on a prescribed basis.” The Order in 
Couneil could prescribe the basis on which 
the State-^ should make a corresponding 
contribution as anl when these sur- 
charges are made ? — I think we must look 
further into the use of the word “ pre- 
cribed ” and the word “ prescription.” 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

8387. Does paragraph 145 which defines 

prescribed ” refer to the word 

prescribed ” in i:)ai’agraph 141 ^ — Sir 

Austen has put his linger upon the point 
which had just occurred to me. I am 
not sure that it does, and I would like, 
after this discussion, to look into it. I 
think Sir Austen is right. I think there 
is an en’or in drafting here. 

8388. Would it be possible for you to 
look into that later this afternoon and 
give a considered reply to Sir Joseph 
NalFs question to-morrow ? — ^Yes, I think 
we could certainly. 

Lord RanJceillour.] And paragraph 
144 apparently contemplates no time 
limit. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

8389. There again, surely that is a re- 
maining power where prescription will be 
resorted to from time to time ? — These 
very intricate questions do make it ex- 
tremely difiScult and they do point very 
much to Members of the Committee and 
Indian delegates folhnving, if they would, 
the suggestion that we have given them 
two^ or three times, namely, that they 
should give me notice of them wherever 
they can. 

Sir Austen^ Chamberlain.] I am sure 
we all recognise the extreme dif&culty of 
dealing with all these matters of sue^i? 
detail, and, at the same time of such 
importance, in answer to questions of 
which you have had no notice, and it 

v2 
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was for that reason that I suggested 
that perhaps you would give a con- 
sidered reply to-morrow, if Sir Joseph 
Nall was good enough to accept that sug- 
gestion. 

Six Joseph Nall, 

8390. May I say, Sir Austen, 1 have 
no desire for a moment to ask questions 
which would he diffiimlt to reply to, if 
they could be asked in writing ; that 
would be obviously more agreeable to 
everybodj" concerned ; but these questions 
which I ask now arise from questions 
answered this morning, and were not 
questions which I origin^ly intended to 
put. They have arisen from questions 
which were asked this morning. Depart- 
ing from that, what I "want to ask now 
is this : Whilst the allocation of these 
revenues may be prescribed by Order in 
Council, and not by the Federal 
Assembly who will iDreseribe the precise 
detail of the income tax, its amount, and 
the scale of incomes to which it will be 
applied ? — I think that again is a ques- 
tion that T had better deal with to- 
morrow in a general statement, 

8391. Is it intended that the scale of 

income itix should be determined by the 
Assembl}”, or by both Houses ? — ^Is it 
the intention of the authors of the White 
Paper that the scale or rate of income 
tax should he determined by the 
Assembly, or by ho^li Houses, as the 
ease he ? — By both Houses. 

8392. That is the intention ? — ^Yes. 

8393. Does it not follow that if the 
ultimate destination of these revenues 
may be prescribed by Order in Council 
tnat win profoundly affect the policy 
of the Assembly as to whether it shall 
levy income tax at a high rate or a low 
rate, or at all ? — No, T do not think so, 
becaube the Assembly will be in no 
doubt as to the terms upon which the 
income tax is assigned. 

8394. The Assembly will be required 
to provide for certain aggregate 
revenue in the budget, and would it 
iiot be^ faced with this, that if it raises 
.a portion* of that revf3nue by income tax 
the incidence wiU be over a certain 
restricted field, whereas, if it raises 
tlmt revenue by indirect taxation it 
wiU be over a wid^ field, and if the 


destination of the revenue from income 
lax is upon a basis from which a large 
proportion of the Abbemhly dissent they 
will be disposed to raise the revenue in- 
directly rather than directly ? — should 
not have thought so. Yon will have 
the two points of view in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, the one point of view 
tenduig towards supporting direct taxa- 
tion, the other point of view, I dare 
say, strongly represented by the States, 
in" favoiii* of reducing indirect taxation. 

Lord Eustace Percy*] Is there a mis- 
understanding here } Does Sir Joseph 
Nall read this prescription as to the 
proportions in whicli income taxes will 
be assigned in the Governors^ Provinces 
as meaning the proportions in which it 
will be levied. in the Governors’ Pro- 
vinces ? That is not intended. 

Sir Joseph Nall, 

8395. No. What I am asking is this : 
If the product of the tax is assigned in 
a manner from which any consideraljle 
element in the Assembly dissents, the 
Assembly may be disposed to raise its 
revenue by some other tax the destina- 
tion of which is not subject to an Order 
in Council f — There Avould be a great 
many cross views in an Assembly (there 
are bound to be) but I do not see the 
kind of contingency arising that Sir 
Joseph contemplates. 

8396. Then may T ask does the Secre- 
tary of State think that this control 
by Order in Council is compatible with 
what is called fiscrxl autonomy ? — It is 
not a control in the sense that Sir 
Joseph ia suggesting. It is the frame- 
work of the scheme upon which taxe's 
will he assigned. It does not seem to 
me to have anything to do with the 
fiscal autonomy convention at all. 

8397. Is it not, in fact, the power to 
divert to the Proyinces a considerable 
proportion of the Federal tax ? — Surely 
that is inherent in any Constitution 
scheme, namely, that you must make 
an assignment of the revenue betweeA 
the Centre and the units. It is nothing 
more than that. 

Sir Austen Chamherlain, 

8398. May I ask a question ? Is this 
assignment of a proportion of* income 
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tax to the Provinees meant to be a re- 
curring operation, or an operation 
undertaken once and for all ? — It is 
meant to be an operation taken once 
and for all, and arising out of the Con- 
stitution Act. 

8399. I think that Is what you had in 
mind ? — I would go further, Sir Austen, 
and say that if we can make the finan- 
cial arrangements in time it might well 


be advisable then to put the arrange- 
ments in the Constitution Act. 

Sir Joseph Kail. 

8400. I am still not quite clear as to 
whether this overriding power of allo- 
cation of revenue is compatible with 
what is called fiscal autonomy ? — I do 
not see any connection between the two. 
It ma}’' be very stupid, but I see none; 


{The Witnesses are directed to withdraw.) 

Ordered • That this Committee be adjourned to to-moriow at 10-30 a.m. 


28th July 1933. 


Present ; 


The MARQUESS of LINLITHGOW in the Chair. 
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Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Reading. 
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Earl Peel. 

Lord Ker (Marquess of Lolhian). 
Lord Hardinge of Penshiirst. 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Major Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Keginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Isaac Foot, 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 
Miss Pickford. 


The following Indian Delegates were also present : — 


Indiak States Representatives. 


Rao Bahadur Sir Krishnama Chari. 
Nawab Sir Liaqat Hayat-Khan. 

Sir Akbar Hydari. 


Sir Mirza M. Ismail. 

Sir Mannbhai N. Mehia. 
Mr. Y. Thombare. 
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Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 
Sir Hubert Carr. 

Mr. A. IT, Ghuznavi. 
Lt.-Col, Sir H. Gidney. 
Sir Hari Singh Gour. 
Mr. M. R. Jayaker. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi. 
Begum Shah Nawaz. 


Sir A. P. Patro. 

Sir Abdur Rahim. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khan. 
Sardar Buta Singh. 

Sir N. N. Sircar. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 
Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 


The Right Hon. Sir Samueij Hoare, Bt., G.B.E., C.M.G., M.P., Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., Sir Findlater Stewart. K.C.B., K.C.I.E., C.S.I., 

are further examined. 

The following statement wa ■> made by It niav be to the conv^mlence of the 
the Marquess of Linlithgow, Chairmaa Indian Delegates that I should say a 
of the Committee : — word at this stage upon the matter of 
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onr arrangements for the autni-m. iifst 
of all, I should like to make it ‘lui^te 
clear that the invitation extended to tJie 
Delegates by the Joint Select Commitee 
to attend and confer with the Com- 
mittee implies an invitation to the dele- 
gates to return in October and to con- 
tinue to give to the CommJttee the 
benefit of consultation with them untU 
such time as the Committee may reach 
that stage in its deliberations which 
will require that it should sit alone. 

I have been asked by several of my 
friends of the Indian delegation to pi'O" 
vide them with a programme of our work 
in the autumn. They will appreciate 
my difficulty in attempting any very 
exact estimate of the lime required for 
the bearing of the reutainder of the 
Secretary of State’s evidence and of 
the evidence of such other witnesses as 
may be called. Again, I find consider- 
able difficulty in estimating the time 
likely to be occupied by anv consulta- 
tions between the Committee and the 
Indian Delegates which may take place 
at the conclusion of the evidence. 


In this connection, it does appear to 
me that the nature of our proceedings 
since the Secretary of State went into 
the witness’s chair has an important 
bearing upon the question of the amount 
of time likely to be Te((uii*ed for these 
final discussions. The examination of 
the Secretary of State, as far ns it has 
proceeded, has not only made plain to 
us all what is in the mind of the Gov- 
ernment and of Sir Samuel Hoare ; it 
has also, in great degree, enabled the 
Committee and the Delegates both to 
^certain each other’s vii»ws and also 
in large measure to understand the argu- 
ments which inform these views. 

Indeed, if I may say ^o, and remem- 
bering always that in the nei-ure of the 
ease, the Joint Select Comnutcee will not 
arrive at any formal decisions while in 
consultation with the Endian Delegation, 
it does appear to me that by his action 
in giving evidence before the Committee, 
Secretary of State has brought the 
Delegates into much closf3r touch and 
understanding with the Joint Committf'e 
tn^ could have been achieved by any 
othCT means. With this in mind, it does 
at this stage appear to me that no great 
amount of time need be consumed bv anv 
mscupions that w'Dl be required after 
the list of witnesses is exhausted, and 


that the examination of the Secretary of 
State, when that is complete, will to a 
large extent have effiected those purposes 
which it was sought to a+tain, and which 
we all had in mind when we contemplat- 
ed the discussions that are to ake place 
after the evidence. 

Certain of the Indian Delegates will 
not, I understand, find it possible either 
to remain in this country ov to return to 
it in the autumn. Speaking for the 
Committee, I may be allowed to say that 
w^e shall regr< t their absence, but under- 
stand their difficult es. 

I can readily appreciate the great in- 
convenience to the Delegates wduch must 
result if I leave them in coniiDlete un- 
certainty as to how long their presence 
with us will be necessary in tlie autumn. 
I have explained to them my d fficulty in 
constructing any exact lime table for 
the autumn. When I have had fane to 
make a complete review of Uie position, 
I may find myself able to atten»pt an 
estimate, but such estimate is bound to 
be subject to the obvious iiucertainties 
of the type of work upon which this 
Committee is engaged. 

If I feel that I have •succeeded in 
putting together anythfng of value, I 
shall at once take steps bo commnn’eat© 
it to the Indian Delegates. In this 
connection I should welcome an early 
indication from the Delegates as to 
whether on the whole they would b‘ke 
me, after full consideration to fix ;ird 
announce as soon as possible, and to fix 
finally and irrevocably, a date upon 
which, whatever then may be the state of 
our business, the period of consultation 
between this Committee and tlici Indian 
Delegates will cease and be eonelnded, 
and so therefore the date upon wiiich 
Delegates will be free to retu3*n to 
India, and upon which they may rely 
absolutely in making their plans and 
engagements. If this course is on the 
whole that which the Indian Delegates 
prefer that I should take, I am pre- 
pared, subject to the approval of Ihe 
Joint Select Committee, to pursiu^ it and 
to do my^ best, taking all things into 
consideration, to» decide upon a date 
which should in my judgment provide 
them with every reasonable prospect of 
completing the process of consultation 
with the Committee. I think there is 
this added advantage in the course I am 
considering, that it would alti^theu 
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preclude that which I for one would 
wish to avoid, namely the nsk oL a 
gradual and progressive wastage of the 
Delegation which might seriously pre- 
judice its representative character. I 
hope I may have communicated to me 
as soon as possible the view of the 
Delegation upon the matter. 

Marquess of Salisbury.] I do not know 
whether my colleagues of the J oint Com- 
mittee and the Indian DeJegadon will 
allow me to say a word to the Secretary 
of State. I do not kno\/ that I am 
qualified in any sense to voice the 
opinion of the Committee, but as I have 
been perhaps rather persistent in the 
questions which I have put to the Secre- 
tary of State, and inasmuch as he has 
always replied to me with the greatest 
thoroughness, and T feel extremely grate- 
ful to him, I should like to say on behalf 
of the Committee and on behalf of the 
Delegation, how very grateful we are to 
you, Secretary of State, for the atten- 
tion which you have given to our que'3- 
tions in the witness chair. M ly I say 
that I think we have all admired %ery 
greatly not only your con-,ideraiion but 
also the intellectual achievement of 
dealing with these very intricate ques- 
tions on all sorts of subjects and dealing 
with them so fully as you liave done 1 
I hope T shall be allowed to say how 
personally very grateful T am. That is 
a small matter, but I believe the Com- 
mittee and the Delegation as a whole 
are equally grateful. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] May I, as a 
senior Member of the House of Com- 
mons, and, I feel sure, speaking their 
sentiments, associate mvsolf with what 
the noble Lord has just said ? I think 
we owe a very great debt of gratitude 
to the Secretary of State for the assist- 
ance which he has given to us by an- 
pearing as a witness before us. We 
have all admired the amplitude of his 
knowledge and the candour of his 
answers, and, if I may ad«l one word, 
the good temper which he has shown 
throughout what must have been, in th's 
room and in this weather, a most trying 
ordeal. 

Major C. E. Attlee.] May I add a word 
on behalf of the Secretary of )State's 
political opponents in the House of 
Commons, to say I fully agree with 
what Sir Austen had said on behalf of 
the Members of the House of Commons ? 


I would like to associate the Opposi- 
tion with those sentiments. 

Marquess of Beading.] May I say on# 
word to associate myself also with what 
has been said by Lord Salisbury and Sir 
Austen Chamberlain ? I am quite sure 
that all of us who have sat here and 
who have had very considerable ex- 
perience amongst us of public affairs 
join m the tribute of high admiration 
t«'at has been paid to the Secretary of 
: tale, not only for his work, but for his 
ill]] erturbability, for his invariable 
vourtesy, and for his per-sistent attempts 
to meet every possible view that has 
been suggested. 

Mr. M. E. Juyaker.] May I ssy a few 
;words on behalf of myself and a few of 
us ? I associate myself with the re- 
marks made by Lord Salisbury and Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, Major .Vtlloe and 
Lord Reading. I shall onlv venture to 
express one hope, my Lord, because I 
am not aware how his evidence is being 
reported in India. If it is being pro- 
perly reported I have a hope that in 
India there will be considerable satis- 
faction fell wilh the wuiy in which the 
Secretary of State has acquitted him- 
•.elf. I have no doubt, my Lord that 
many of us feel very satisliod with the 
way in which he has given his answers, 
especially the resources which he has 
displayed, the intellectual grasp of the 
entire scheme of the While Paper, and, 
although some of us are anxious to 
further and to secure improvements ha 
the White Paper, we realise that the 
fate of the White Paper is entirely safe 
in the hands of the Secretary oP State* 

I would not like to say anything more, 
but I do associate myself with all that 
has been said by previous speakers on 
thio point. 

Sir Mari Singh Gour.] I wi^h lo asso- 
ciate myself wrholly and entirely '‘vitli 
what has fallen from the lip^ of the 
prev‘ous speakers. I hav'e been par- 
ticularly struck by the plain and 
straightforward statements wdiich the 
Secretary of State has made in his very 
long examination before the Select Com- 
mittee and the Indian Delegation, and 
I echo the hope that if his evidence, or 
an abstract of his evidence, is made 
public in India, it will create a very 
favourable impression in my countty 
to the future df the Indun Constitution, 
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There has been a ^reat deal of mis- 
understanding in India to the nature 
land scope of the Whue Paper, but many 
of the doubts which i)eopie in India 
raise will greatly be allayed if the 
statement, e ther in whole or in a sum- 
mary thereof, is published in India. 

Sir Ahbar SydariJ] On behalf of the 
Indian States, we also beg to voice most 
sincerely our feelings of appreciation 
and thankfulness to the Secretary of 
State for the way in which he has shown 
his special appreciation of the iirohlem 
of the Indian States and the desire 
which he has shown in meeting them, 
and the great courtesy with which he 
has dealt with our questions, which 
might have been sometimes inconvenient 
to him. 


Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] My Lord Chair- 
man, may we on this side assure the 
Secretary of State how sincerely we 
endorse every word that has fallen* from 
Lord Salisbury,^ Sir Austen Chamberlain 
Reading, and how deeply and 
higrhly we appreciate tho' spirit which 
prompted the Secretary of State to go 
into the witness box to assist in such a 
material way the deliberations of the 
Committee and to assist the Delegates in 
coming to a closer grip with the ques- 
faons mth -wliieh the Cominittee and the 
iJeiegates have to deal at this stage. 

Nawab Sir Liaquat Hayat-Khav.] Mr 

may T say one word 9 
bxr Akbar Hydari has already given ex- 
pressron to om feelings on hehaJf of the 

behalf of the Chamber of Princes to 
^ress OUT own sense of deep graiitude 

V * ™ particularly derived 
from his going into the witness box I 
am very sure m my own mind that iheir- 
Highnesses of the Chamber of Princes 
appreciate the assist- 

T!L 7 ^ 1 received, and 

be grateful if this goes on re- 

^ doubt n-at their 

^ighnesses would expecr me to give ex- 
pression to that feeling here. 

by Sir Samuef Eoare.] Mv Lord 
Chaiman, I am really overwhelmed S 
^1 the kind things that have be»n laid 
about me, and all I can X i, fi,.* t 
am extremely erafpfTii ^ 

of the every Member 

/ Committee and to every Dele- 

fw ^ baying given me the help that 
they have given me dm-ing my eiSniSS 


tion. If my examination has so far 
succeeded it has been greatly due to the 
general co-operation that E have re- 
ceived both from my Jk'itish and my 
Indian colleagues. My Lord Cha3rman, I 
am very grateful for every word that 
has been so kindly said this morning. 

Chairman. 

8401. Secretary of State, I understand 
that you desire to make a statement ? — 
Yes. The Committee, my Lord Chair- 
man, will remember tba^ a number of 
questions were asked yesterday after- 
noon about the meaning of the Avord 
‘^prescribed’’ and the word “pre- 
scription ” in paragraphs 139, 141 and 
144. There seemed lo be an idea in 
certain quarters of the Cominittee that 
what was meanx was a continuing con- 
trol and intervention by the British 
Parliament through Orderis in Council 
in taxation questions in India. What 
I am going to say now I think will make 
it quite clear that that 3s in no vay 
the intention of the proposals in the 
White Paper. Our iritenUoa put into 
a single sentence is that either in the 
Act, or in the Orders in Council imme- 
diately following the ^Aet, we nreseribe 
certain conditions for the distribution 
of revenue, and, having made that pre- 
scription, that prescr ption is final* 
The actual carrying into effect of the 
terms set out in the prescription then 
becomes a more or less automatic affair. 
Having made that introductory observa- 
tion, I will describe the position in some- 
what greater detail. ** Prescribed ” 
within the meaning of Pro no sal 145 is 
used in Proposals 139, 141 and 144. 
These proposals will be dealt wdfh in 
turn. “ Prescribed ” is used in Pro- 
posal 139 in three places ; the fi”st in 
line 1 is the prescribed percentage of 
taxes on income (other than eoiporaiion 
tax) which will he assigned (subject 
to certain conditions) to the Govern- 
ors’ Provinces. This percentage will 
be prescribed by Order in Council onco 
and for all. The only reason for not 
putting the percentage into the Consti- 
tution Act itself is tliat it may be 
diflacult to fix until aftei^* the financial 
enquiry, the results of which may not 
he known until after the Act is passed^ 
though not yet put into operation. It 
IS intended to make it clear in the- 
Act itself that this iiercentage having' 
been fixed by Order in Coupicil cane- 
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not be altered by subsequent Order in 
Council. If alteration were needed it 
would have to be by an ainendmout of 
the constitution Act itself. Pre- 
scribed is used again in the seventh 
line of Proposal 139. No defirite pro- 
posals have yet been form abated by the 
Government 'as to the best method o£ 
distribution among the Piovinces. It is 
a technical question of some diffiealiy. 
One suggestion is made in Lord Eustace 
Percy’s Report, paragraphs 71 and 75, 
Jhough that particular snggesrion ^\oxl d 
in any ease need some modilication to 
fit in with the White Paper scheme. 
Here again it is intended that once the 
basis is prescribed by Order in Council 
it should be unalterable. At the same 
time, although permanent principles 
mighty be laid down in the Order in 
Council, the working of these princi]dcs 
might necessitate periodical revision of 
percentages. It is, howe\ er, contem- 
plated that this process would be of a 
more or less, automatic kind ?nd might 
perhaps be delegated under the Order 
in Council to some authority in India 
such as the Auditor- General on the 
lines suggested in paragraph 75 of Lord 
Eustace Percy’s Reporr. 

Prescribed ” is used again in line 
17 of Proposal 139, for the sum which 
is initially to be retained by the fede- 
ral Government out ot the Provincial 
share of income tax. Here again thjs 
sum is intended to be fixed by Order in 
Council once and for nil. Proposal 139 
gives power to the Go\ernor-General to 
hold up any reduction in this amount, 
but this is quite separate from the 
initial fixing of the sum. 

'' Prescribed ” is used again in line 8 
of Proposal 141. The difSeulty here is 
that the States will, under special cir- 
cumstances, contribute to a surcharge on 
something which does not exist in the 
States. It is unlikely that it v/ill be 
possible to take as the basis of their fhare 
any assessment of what the surcharge 
would yield if it was actually in opera- 
tion in the States. No final jiroposal 
has^ yet been made as to ihe best 
basis to be used. Ft might, for 
example, be a contribution on the basis 
of population, but jt is unlikely 
that this would be a very suitable test. 

A more suitable suggestion is that 
the contribution should be in proportion 
to the revenues of each State and of 


British India. Possibly to prevent 
constant investigation into the revenues 
of the States, percentages mignt be fixed 
which would bold good for a term of 
years as representing approximately 
revenue proportion. In such a case once 
the principle had been laid down power 
to fix the percentages might agan be 
delegated to, say, the Auditor-General in 
India. There is no essential reason why 
the principle to be adopted for the basis 
should be fixed by Order in Council 
rjitber than in the Constitution Act itself. 
This question might perhaps be discussed 
in the autumn by the Committee and 
Delegates with a view to embodying a 
definite plan in tbe Act itself. 

"Prescribed/’ is also used in Proposal 
144 of the White Paper in connection 
with the subventions to Governors’ 
Provinces. Here again the Order in 
Council machinery is suggested, since it 
will not be possible to fix the amounts 
and periods of subventions until after 
the result of the Financial enquiry, of 
which the result may not he known until 
after the passing of the Act. It is, 
however, the intention that, if practic- 
able, these subventions should either 
be fixed in amount in perpetuity or 
be terminable at the end of a stated 
period of years (for instance, in the case 
of Sind). It is undesirable that these 
amounts should he open to review and 
that the Provinces should be in a position 
to press for an amendment of the Order 
in Council to give them further amounts. 

It is difficult, however, to give a final 
view as to whether the amounts and 
periods of the suhvonlions can be fixed 
once and for all without power to alter, 
until after tbe report of the Financial 
enquiry is available. 

My Lord Chairman, I think that' 
Members of the Committee will find when' 
they come to read this statement in 
g>-eater detail, that I have dealt with 
every case in which the word "pre-' 
scribed ” or " presumption ” is men- 
tioned in the White Paper. 

Lord Hardinge of Pen^Jitir^t- 

8402. Will that be circulated Yes, 
it will be on the Notes. 

Sir Akhar Hydari. 

8403. There is one point where you 
said with regard to " prescribed ”, in the 
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second of those series that the alteration 
■would have to be effected by a change in 
the Constitution Act itself ? — Yes. 

8404. That will affect the Indian States, 
and in the change in the Constitution 
Act, will there be any opportunity for 
the Indian States to be consulted ? The 
position -will be this : That the Indian 
States in determining their decision ■will 
have seen as to what their . dnancial re- 
sponsibilities are, and they will have the 
feeling that this has now been deter- 
mined for ail time, but if there can be 
a change by a change in the Constitu- 
tion Act, then they will feel a certain 
amount of uncertainty in this regard ? — 
I think Sir Akbar will see when he 
reads the statement that we do not run 
ih< risk that he has just suggested. 
Obviously, if a change were subsequently 
made that altered the basis upon which 
the States had acceded, the States would 
have to be consulted and a new bargain 
would have to be made. 

Sir Ahhar MydarLl Thank you. 


Major Attlee. 


8405. Secretary of State, I want to put 
to you one or two points, first of all, in 
regard to India’s financial position. 
Would it not be true to say that though 
absolutely her position may be difficult, 
relatively to ^ the position of most 
countries, she is in an extremely sound 
feiancial position ? — Certainly. 

8406, The second point is this : Her 
debt is relatively extremely small ; it 
amounts to £909,000,000 outstanding, of 
which £726.000,000 are secured on assets 
which are remunerative, leaving outstand- 
iijg only £183 000,000 not so secured. I 

taken these figure>s from Sir 
Malcolm Hayley’s paper. Thfit is a verv 
es:(>eptioiial state of affairs ?— I should 
a^rree. 


S407. TIiiViiTv- I understand that of 
i^lOO, 000.000 which was put up bv India 
dupno- the War, she has paid off 
£84.000,000 of that ?— That is so. 


8408. Is that not an entir^^v unio'^io 
aphievetnent for any State that was in 
the War f ^1 should sav that it was end 
T ^'sh that other people would follow 
Indians example. 


Marquess of Beading. 

8409. May I ask one question on 
that, only trying to clear it ? That 
£100,000,000 was a gift, was it not ? — 
It was a gift, yes. 

8410. It stands in a different category 
from anything else. My recollection of 
it was that it was a voluntary act by 
India as a gift, and certainly no other 
country has done that ? — ^Yes. I ought 
to correct my answer in view of what 
Lord Reading has just said. It was a 
gift. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] May I say I 
was Secretary of State at the time it 
was made. It was a gift ; but when we 
are mentioning that, I think we ought 
also to recall the free gifts made by 
many of the Indian States. 

Major Attlee. 

8411. Yes. I mentioned that as a debt^ 
because the money was raised on loan 
and paid off, but you might take that as 
a free gift which had been paid off 
during this very difficult post- Wax 
period. Now at the present time India 
is paying a sum of 5.17 millions in reduc- 
tion of debt. There are a great many 
countries, including our own, which have 
suspended debt repayments. The point 
I want to put to you is this, that Indian 
financial advisers have followed a course 
of almost excessive financial probity ? — 
They have certainly followed a course of 
great financial probity, and I would add, 
with great success. I think the success 
is shown by the stability of Indian 
credit, as compared with the credit of 
many otheor tracts of the world that 
might be compared with India. 

^ 8412. There are many financial autho- 
rities, are there not, who suggest that 
in a period of great financial stringency 
such as the present, it is quite a reason- 
able proposition to suspend debt repay- 
ments. India has not done that ? — 
have observed arguments to that effect. 

8413. And examples — And examples 
to that effect. 

8414. The point of those questions is 
that in considering the financial position 
vis-a-vis reforms, one must have some 
sense of relativity, both with regard to 
the general financial position of tBe^ 
world, and also with regard to the thnesf 
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throng^ii which the world is passing ? — 
Yes, certainly. 

8415. The next point I make would be 
that it would be true to say that the 
broad features of the Indian situation 
are lax’gely dependent on world circum- 
stances ? — That is so. I assume Major 
Attlee has in mind world prices chiefly, 
when he a^^ks that question. 

8416. World prices. Therefore, the 
financial stringency due to world condi- 
tions will apply whether reforms are 
introduced, or not ? — ^Yes. 

8417. The difference under a reformed 
Constitution or unreformed Constitu- 
tion is of comparatively small amount, 
as has been brought out — the additional 
cost of the setting up of new reforms 
under the Constitution ? — Yes. 

8418. The next point I ask would be 
with regard to the Reserve Bank. I do 
not want to deal with any technicalities, 
but, given the present world conditions, 
are not those prerequisites for the estab- 
lishment of a Reserve Bank which, in 
eftect, become prerequisites for starting 
refroms, very stringent, and do they not 
reallv depend on world causes more than 
anything that India can do 7 — The two 
are bound up together ; there is no 
doubt about that. Without going into 
detail about the Reserve Bank, I would 
say to Major Attlee that it would, in 
my view, be a great mistake to start a 
Reserve Bank in such conditions that 
would undermine its credit and stability 
from the beginning. I would prefer to 
reserve my more detailed views about 
the Reserve Bank until we have got the 
Report of the Reserve Bank Committee. 

Major AttleeJ] I only wanted to ask 
you on general Constitutional points. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

8419. I probably ouo'ht to know this, 
but when does the Secretary of State 
expect the Report of the Reserve Bank 
Committee f — I understand the Com- 
mittee will probably finish its work 
this week, and I should hope then, if 
this Committee so desired it. to cir- 
culate the Renort at once. Perhans I 
might think that point over ; anvhow, 
to circulate it in plenty of time to have 
a discussion sav, in the earlv autumn. 

1 do not think we can look to discussing 
it next week with out present pro- 
gramme. 


Maiquess of Salisbury. 

8420. ^ Onlj^ in the holiday most of us, 
will not want to read the subject at 
ail ? — Certainly. 

Chairman, 

8421. When you say circulate, do you 
mclude publication ? — I think I would 
like to think that point over. 

Major Attlee. 

8422. The Reserve Bank is to be free 
from political control — Yes. 

8423. Does that mean it is going 
tc be free, not only from any control 
by representative bodies, but also free 
from any Governmental control by a 
Finance Minister ? — 1 would suggest to 
Major Attlee that that is just one of 
the kind of questions that the Com- 
mittee are considering now. I could 
give him an answer, but I prefer to give 
my answer when the Committee has 
issued its Report. I can satisfy him to- 
day to this extent, to say that it is the 
view I think of ’everyone that the* Re- 
serve Bank should be free of political 
control. 

8424. The Secretary of State will be 
aware that there are several banks en- 
tirely free of any control by Government 
that have come in for criticism 7 — I think 
the other kind of Central Bank has 
come in for much more criticism. 

8425. I leave that point. The next 
point I ask you is one which has been 
touched on in your reply to-day : On 
the question of allocation between the 
Centre and the Provinces, one realises 
that you have onlv got one fund for the 
Centre and the Provinces to draw upon, 
that is the taxable capacity of tbe people 
of India, and the allocation of Revenues 
between the Centre and the Provinces 
necessarilv depends, to some extent, on 
tbe subjects allocated to it. The point 
I want to ask is this : Has the Secre- 
tarv of State considered at all the 
i:mssihilitv of using subventions from the 
Centre to the Provinces as a means of 
insisting on certain standards of ad- 
ministration f — T have never been able 
to see myself how a plan of that kind 
can work in with a Federation, the basis 
of which is. in the first place, Auto- 
nomous Provinces, and, in the second 
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place, Sovereign States. I think Major 
Attlee v’-ili hnd, it he investigaces lur- 
tLer the possibility that he has suggested, 
he will come up against tremendous oppo- 
sition, both from the Autonomous 
Provinces, and from the Indian States. 
That bemg so, and the fact being also 
that I am anxious that Provincial Auto- 
nomy should be elteetive, I have never 
been able myself to see how a system of 
grants-in-aid could apply. 

8426. May I suggest this to you — ^that 
while it is necessary that Provincial 
Autonomy should be effective, it is also 
necessary that the Federation should be 
an effective instrument of Government. 
In other Federations it has been found 
that there is a difficulty in carrying out 
Federal laws through a failure of the 
Provincial instrument. I think that was 
so in the United States of America. The 
concrete suggestion I make is, has it 
ever been suggested that it might be 
possible by a grant-in-aid to the 
Piovinces not only to effect some equali- 
sation of costs between them, but also 
to ensure through inspection certain 
standards, say, of efficiency in the Police 
Force ; that, ultimately, by this means 
the States might also realise the advant- 
age of the plan, and, therefor, you might 
have a position in which by subventions 
from the Centre the Instrument of Law 
and Order was kept effective in all parts 
of the Federation 9 — ^I have considered 
proposals of that kind. Proposals, for 
instance, affecting Law and Order ; pro- 
posals affecting social legislation. My 
difficulty is to see how it will work wili 
Provincial Autonomy. I do not believe 
it ‘ will ; but, obviously, let the Com- 
mittee and the Delegates give their minds 
t1 Major Attlee^s suggestion. I myself 
see every kind of practical difficulty in 
the way of a proposal of that kind. I 
think the Provinces and the States will 
both resent the kind of inspection that 
would be incidental to it. I do not see 
again where the money is coming from, 
or how the a’ctual percentage of grants- 
in-aid is going to be fixed without the 
most endless trouble With the Province^ 
and the States. I put these practical 
difficulties to Major Attlee, and I ask 
him 'to ’think about them. I will think 
also * about his suggestion, 'but, * as at 
present advised, I do not see any way of 


surmounting the difficulties I have just 
enumerated. 

8427. May I suggest three points on 
that V First of all, where the money is 
commg from. Agreed that the Police 
have to be paid ; the question as to 
whether they are paid entirely^ by the 
Province or by the Provmces from re- 
sources part of which are given wholly 
t() the Provinces, part of which are sub- 
ventions to the Centre, is merely a 
matter of book entry, the question of 
the assignment of certain Revenues to 
one or the other. The second point I 
ask is whether it is not possible to make 
a mistake over Provincial Autonomy, 
just as I would suggest a mistake 
was made in local self-government 
in India, when the idea that Provincial 
autonomy or local self-government meant 
an entire relaxation of Central control, 

I think the result has been in many Pro- 
vinces of local self-government that you 
have very large subventions from the 
Centre and no effective control, such as 
we have in this country, by audit and 
inspection over the operations of the local 
authorities. I merely put that to the 
Secretary of State as a consideration. 
Thirdly, with regard to the difficulties of 
allocation, in this country, as a matter 
of fact, we have a subvention from the 
Centre to local Police Forces which is 
based upon 50 per cent, of the cost of pay 
and clothing. That is a fairly simple 
inethod ; and we have many other very 
different ways of grants-in-aid which have 
been explored. It is not insuperable 9 — 
Let, however, Major Attlee work bis plan 
out in rather further detail ; I do not 
say now, but let him think about it. I 
think he will find that a proposal of that 
kind would almost certainly bring the 
two Legislatures into conflict, namely, the 
Provincial Legislature, to which would 
have been transferred the activities 
described as Law and Order, and the 
Federal Legislature. I think, in addi- 
tion to that, if his proposal was to be 
effective, it would mean taking the case 
that he has just mentioned, taking the 
case of Law and Order 

8428. I have not said Law and Order, 
if I may say so ; it was only the specific 
point of the Police Force itself 9 — Taking 
the case of the Police, I think it would 
mean almost inevitably a Ministry of La'v^ 
and Order at the Federal Centre, with 
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its Inspectors, and so on ; and I think 
Major Attiee will find, when we hear the 
views of a ^?ood many of the Indian Dele- 
gates, that there will be a very strong 
opposition to a proposal of that kind. 
(Mr. Zafrulla Khan,) May I, through 
you, my Lord Chairman, request Major 
Attlee, whether now or in a written note, 
to give us a clearer idea of what exactly 
he means. Would he mean, for instance, 
that the Centre should give subventions 
to such Provinces as are willing to 
accept them, on the basis of a reciprocal 
arrangement of the kind he suggests, or 
would it be compulsory upon each Pro- 
vince to accept a subvention and agree 
to a certain amount of control. If the 
former, the arrangement would not be 
uniform, and his object would not be 
achieved in some of the Provinces. If 
the latter, why a subvention at all ? 
Why not say, you want to impose 
certain restrictions from the Centre in 
any case ? What exactly are the impli- 
cations of his scheme and where would 
he bring a subvention from ? At present 
the Provincial Revenues will provide 
th( co«t of nil these Services. Does he 
mean you should take away a little 
fiom Provincial resources and give it 
back to the Provinces by means of a 
subvention, and say, Because you have 
this subvention, we shall impose upon 
you this control ? 


Major Attlee. 

8429. T will not go into that in detail 
now. If Mr. Zafrulla Khan would look 
at the system in vogue in this country 
whh regard to local Police Forces, I 
think he will see that it is not quite so 
difficult as he thinks. The next point I 
would ask would be with regard to pay- 
ments to deficit areas. Take, for in- 
stance, Bengal. Bengal is one of the 
finaniciaUv poorest Governments in 
India ? — ^Yes. 

8430. But it is also really a wealthy 
Province. It is due, is it not, mainly to 
the fact of the permanent settlement that 
produces Land Revenue ? — K good many 
people would say it was due to the 
financial settlement that was made after 
the Government of India Act as well. 

84.31. You mean the Meston Settle 
meht ? — ^Yes. 


Marquess of Reading. 

8432. I do not quite follow. Under 
the Meston Settlement was not even- 
tually a new arrangement made with 
Bengal ? — ^My recollection was that there 
were eertamiy arrangements made over 
one or two years, but my impression was 
that it was changed with Bengal ? — (Sir 
nalcolm Hailey.) Under the Meston 
k ettlement Provinces generally in the 
^^g“-L^^ate received additional revenues 
to the extent of about six erores of 

Centre in 

deheit, contributions were levied from 
various Provinces, except Bihar and 
Oiissa After a rime it was found that 
Bengal wa. hard pressed to meet its eS 
pcnditure and m the ease of Bengal at 

rLiftted! contributions were 

AnTft ^ 

tl at f-hoT * ^ naueh later stage 

thf the case of 

e rest of the Provinces in 3927. 

Marnu-ss of Rea^ivq.] That i> what T 




Sengral was 60 lakhs of rupees ?-Fifty2 

wonM itrV” the Coinmiitee 

Sir p^irshotamdao Thaknrdas.] May J 
Nripendra SiLr 

nlilei i Malcolm 

S^3ti enlighten the 

Committee whether Bensral shows the 
I^est amount of Tneomp-Tax as stated 

fto* of this, 

aat the Tneome-Tax is collected in the 

• circdc of the Imperial Bank which 
includes Bensral proper, the United 
Provinces, and tlm Punjab ? That is 
the point about it. ^ 
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Major C. B, Attlee, 

8436. I think that has gone off on a 
different point. My point was that, 
broadly speaking, you could say that, 
apart from the exceptional position of 
. Calcutta and so forth, the Land Revenue 
system under the Permanent Settlement 
has meant that the Government of Bengal 
is able to get a much smaller revenue 
from the land than other Provinces which 
are comparable with her in wealth ? — 
Yes ; that is undoubtedly one of the 
causes of the inelasticity of the revenues 
of Bengal. There are other contributory 
causes to the present position of Bengal ; 
but the Permanent Settlement is un- 
doubtedly one of the factors which has 
kept Bengal from raising its revenue, 
just as it has kept Bihar and Orissa and 
part of Madras and part of the United 
Provinces from doing so. 

8437. The point I want to put is that, 
in any subvention, is it just to the other 
Provinces of India that, because the 
method of internal distribution of wealth 
in that Province is one by which the 
Government is able to get a very small 
revenue, the amount should be made up 
by those other Provinces — I think in 
suggesting a subvention to Bengal, the 
Government have had less in view any 
ideal distribution than the fact that very 
clearly Bengal is now working to a very 
low standard of administration. That is 
illustrate by the fact that it is only able 
at present to spend two rupees, five annas 
per head of its population. That com- 
pares, for instance, with Bombay, with 
eight rupees ; Madras, with four rupees ; 
the Punjab, with five rupees j and so 
forth. It was just a mere recognition of 
the fact that the standard of administra- 
tion is necessarily being kept very low 
by available resources and that, owing 
to exceptional circumstances in Bengal, 
such as necessarily high expenditure on 
the police, that has almost inevitably 
involved a deficit. 

Br. B. B, Amhedkar, 

8138. I want to suggest that the stan- 
dard of administration in Bengal is low 
because Bengal has not been able to raise 
sufficient revenue by reason of the Per- 
manent Settlement. It is another way 
of stating the same th^g ?— It is one of 


the reasons, but vre have to accept the 
fact that the Permanent Settlement is 
there. 

Br. B. B. Ambedkar.] That is so. 

Major C. R, Attlee, 

8429. Have you considered in the ques- 
tion of grants to the poorer Provinces 
the position of the backward tracts ? 
It is more or less an accident, is it not, 
say, that Chota Hagpur should be tied 
up with Bihar ? Is there any reason why 
the people of Bihar should have to find 
the money due to the fact that Chota 
Nagpur is a backward area or that the 
people in the valleys of Assam should 
have to find it for the hill parts of 
Assam f Should not those backward 
areas be a charge to some extent on the 
revenues of India as a whole, rather 
than on those Provinces which adminis- 
trative or geographical accident has 
united lo them 9 — (Sir Samuel Hoare,) 

I agree that they should. In the case 
of Assam — perhaps the most conspicuous 
case — ^the expenditure on the backward 
tracts would have to be taken into account 
when the amount of the assistance to 
Assam was assessed. 

Sir Austen C'hamberlain,'] Will you 
ask whether there is a sum specifically 
attributed to the bcakward tracts ? 

Major 0, B. Attlee, 

8440. That is the point I am going to 
ask. My point is this : If that were 
done would those grants be dependant 
on adequate expenditure by the Govern- 
ment being made in those backward 
areas ? — ^Yes, certainly. 

8441. I have only two more points. 
One is the question of Provincial borrow- 
ings, which is dealt with in Section 149 
on page 76 of the White Paper ? — Yes. 

8442. The Government of a Governor's 
Province have power to borrow, and so 
forth. Have you considered at all the 
Proposal made in the Simon Commission 
Report for a provincial loan fund, so 
that the demands for loans should be 
brought together with the Government 
of India's requirements and those of the 
Provinces into some kind of standing 
Loan Fund ? — ^Yes, and I think it might 
be a very good plan. I would not like to 
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tie myself down to the plan as an exclu- 
sive plan. One has to remember that the 
Provinces will be autonomous, but my 
own view would be that if they are going 
to raise money cheaply they will have to 
have some common action of that kind, 
otherwise they are likely to pay much 
higher rates of interest for their loans. 
I think they must study the market, and 
there must be some sort of relation be- 
tween the loan policy of one province 
and another, but it will have to be a 
voluntary arrangement, as I see it. 

8443. There again I would ask you not 
to make autonomous independence. Pro- 
vincial autonomy is only withm the 
Federation, and, therefore, the Federa- 
tion might impose such conditions as 
would make for the good of the whole. 
The last point is with regard to the ex- 
penditure on Defence. You are aware 
that the Simon Commission went at con- 
siderable length into this question of 
Defence ? — ^Yes. 

8444. And suggested, quite apart from 
questions of capitation grants, that part 
of the burden that India bears is due to 
the fact of its possessing the one exposed 
land frontier in the British Empire. 
Have you considered at all the possibility 
of any part of that burden being taken 
over as an Imperial burden ? — ^It is a 
question, of course, that has constantly 
been discussed between India and Great 
Britain for many years, and it is one 
of the questions that will emerge out of 
the capitation tribunal decision. I would 
prefer, if Major Attlee would allow me 
to do so, to wait until the autumn when I 
should hope to be able to make a fuller 
statement of the results of the Capitation 
Tribunal that I can to-day. When Major 
Attlee reminds me of the Simon Commis- 
sion recommendations about Defence, I 
think I would like to add this observa- 
tion : The basis of the proposals of the 
Statutory Commission were really to 
segregate Defence from Indian Goveim- 
ment ; to make it exclusively an Imperial 
obligation. I am not now going into the 
ftnancial reactions of a proposal of that 
kind. We went very fully into the pro- 
posal, and the more we went into it^ the 
more we came to the view that adminis- 
tratively it would be very difficult, and, 
politically, it would be unwise to segre- 
gate this great Department from the rest 


of Indian Government ; to make it a 
watertight Imperial concern. I can say 
without breach of confidence that I think 
the people who criticised the proposal 
most strongly, and most effectively, were 
the soldiers themselves. The soldiers 
themselves took the view that it would 
be a mistake to isolate Defence from the 
Bailway administration, and from all the 
other activities in India, and the e:ffect 
of it would be to make Indians look with 
even greater suspicion at the Defence 
Department than they may do at the 
present time. 

8445. I do not want to raise the ad- 
ministrative point but merely the financial 
point as related to the Constitution f — 
Yes. 

Major Attlee.] Because my point 
would be that this financial obligation is 
on India, and yet the foreign policy on 
which Defence depends is a Keserved sub- 
ject, and my suggestion would be that as 
long as that was a Reserved subject India 
had a claim to some relief on a question 
of defending itself. Complete autonomy 
might have the obligation of Defence, 
and, in the meantime, the obligation 
should be ours. I do not suggest it is not 
shared to some extent by the Navy now, 
but, as regards the rest of the Empire, 

I suggest that India, considering she does 
not control the policy, does have a very 
heavy burden, and the only chance of 
lightening the burden on the Central 
Government, and of their getting more 
money, seems to be in some reduction of 
the Defence charges. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain.] T hope 
Major Attlee will not forget that this 
country has a very heavy reserve liability 
in respect of Defence. 

Major Attlee. 

8446. Other parts of the Empire pay 
less — Major Attlee is raising a very big 
and a very controversial issue upon which 
there has been a discussion for genera- 
tions. What I can tell him, however, is 
that this was one of the issues referred 
to the Capitation Tribunal composed, as 
he will remember, of impartial British 
and Indian Judges, and I should hope 
to be able to make an announcement on 
the subject when we resume our discus- 
sions in the autumn. 
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Majoi' Attlee.'] Thank you. 

Marquess of Beading. 

8447. In the reference you made to the 
Capitation Tribunal, and to the matters 
there being- considered, was the question 
raised before them definitely, apart from 
the one just now mentioned, of Imperial 
contributions to India, in relation to 
Defence ? — Yes, 

8448. I do not want to ask any more 
if you tell me it was ? — Yes, it was one 
of their Terms of Reference. 

Sir Akbar Hydari. 

8449. My question relates to the ques- 
tion of Railway accounts. A distinction 
has been drawn between the purpose for 
the Railway Depreciation Fund and the 
approprialion for reduction or avoidance 
of debt- I understand that the debt 
originally raised from the market in 
resi3ect of railways would have dis- 
appeared by the provision for the 
avoidance of debt and be represented by 
debt from the Railways to the Central 
Government. The distinction between the 
purpose of the Railway Depreciation 
Fund and the appropriation for reduction 
of debt has been explained and the ex- 
planation leads to the following conclu- 
sion : That the debt originally raised 
from the market in respect of railways 
would, Jgj such an appropriation for the 
avoidance of debt, have disappeared, and 
this debt would be represented by a debt 
from the railways to the Central Gov- 
ernment. Looking to Sir Malcolm 
Hailey^s Memorandum on the first page 
I find that on the receipts side the item 
is nil under “Railways,” and on the 
expenditure side there is an item of about 
6 89 erores under “ Reduction of debt.” 

I want to know whether this item “Nil” 
on the Receipt side is after making due 
provision for depreciation ? — (Sir 
Malcolm JSailey.) The figure I have 
given on the first page does represent 
the figure after making due allowance 
for the reduction of debt. It is a very 
technical question, but that is a coireet 
answer to that particular point. 

8450, On the other hand, the figure 
which you have put down for reduction 
of debt on the expenditure side, 6.89, 


includes also, I suppose, whatever is 
required for the payment or reduction of 
debt on account of capital expenditure in 
respect of Railways ? — What I have given 
here, on page 1, is your regular Revenue 
Budget, and the item put down for the 
reduction of debt is equivalent to 
Revenue expenditure — that is, general 
Revenue expenditure. Our Railway 
Budget is separate, and the mere fact 
that there are no profits from the Rail- 
ways means to say that taking all these 
heads together, namely, what is put apart 
for depreciation and appropriation 
towards payment of debt, there has not 
been a sufficient surplus of income to 
justify any payments to general Revenues. 
If Sir Akbar would care, I could, of 
course, give him a fuller statement which 
would take account of the various 
teelinicalitios involved in the Revenue 
position ; they are very technical indeed, 
and, perhaps, it would be much more 
satisfactory, because these matters want 
stating very accurately indeed, if T gave 
him that written statement in reply to 
his question. 

Sir Akbar Hydari.] I do not want to 
enter into any technicalities. I simnly 
want to invite your attention to the fact 
that in the Federal forecast of the Percy 
Committee, there was an entry of 5 
erores under Railways, and what I want 
to submit to you is whether it is not a 
fact that if you make on the expenditure 
side full provision for the reduction or 
avoidance of debt, then on the receipts 
side you must at least give credit to 
general Revenues for the interest on ihe 
amount of the debt that is renresented 
by the capital spent on Railways, 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

8451. Perhaps Sir Malcolm Hailey 
would answer that question by giving Sir 
Akbar Hydari the history of the ouin- 
quennial agreement which the Legislative 
Asscmblv entered into with the Railway 
authorities. That would immediately 
clear un the whole position ? — (Sir 
Samuel Hoarr.) T should think, Sir 
/kbar, we would like to consider your 
nuestion and we will send you a detailed 
answer. It is rather a technical ques- 
tion, and I should rather like to look 
into it. 



Sir Akhar Hydari. 

8452, Thank you. What I wanted to 
point out was that the position which 
emerges from Sir Malcolm Hailey’s 
Memorandum should take account of the 
•fact that there would probably be 5 
erores more on the receipts side, if this 
question is settled in the way in which 
it should be settled ? — (Sir Malcolm 
Hailey,) I am* afraid I could not adniit 
that how. The figure that was given in 
the Percy Report, of course, assumed an 
economic recovery which would give us 
net Railway receipts over and above 
Railway charges. That recovery has not 
so far taken place. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

8453, For the purpose of the statement 
which is going to be drawn up, might I 
suggest that the real question is this : 
Whether in this Budget of 1933 to 1934 
which appears in Sir Malcolm Hailey’s 
Memorandum, it is not the fact that the 
Railways, while earning depreciation on 
their fixed capital, are not able to^ m^e 
any contribution towards the amortisation 
of the debt borrowed by the Government 
of India on their behalf, and that the 
whole of that amortisation has to be 
made out of General Revenue and it 
comes into the figure of 6.89 9 — ^In other 
words, they are not able to make any 
^uch contribution to general Revenues, as 
would assist the general Revenue posi- 
tion and thereby ease the charge which 
we have to make for reduction of debt. 

Sir Akhar Hydari. 

8454, No, it is not only that, but it 
is also this, that if you make a pro- 
viso* on on the one side for depreciation, 
and keep your Railways in an absolutely 
up-to-date condition, then is it fair that, 
on the other hand, general Revenues 
should be made to pay again for the 
amortisation of the debt on account of 
Railw^ays — ^in other words, that ulti- 
mately there should be a continuous 
drain upon the general Revenues of 
India on the receipt side ; that, ulti- 
mately vou have got all your Railways 
for nothing That is an alternative 
method of dealing with Railway debt. 
There have been two methods considered. 
I, of course, have given the figures here 
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as representing the results of the pre- 
sent method. It would be possible, of 
course, to make the Railways responsible 
entirely for their own debt. That is an 
alternative method of dealing with it ; 
but there again, there are very many 
technical issues involved, particularly of 
accountancy, and if Sir Akbar would 
care to have them dealt with in a 
separate Note, we could, of course do so. 

8455. I was only referring to the ques- 
tion of principle — whether simultan* 
eously, you should make full provision 
for the depreciation of a property so as 
to keep it absolutely up-to-date, includ- 
ing the amount for obsolescence, and, on 
the other hand, and simultaneously put 
on on the expenditure side an amount 
to wipe out the debt which is repre- 
sented by that. That was my question 
of principle that I wanted you to con- 
sider ? — ^It comes back really very much 
in general terms ,to the point to which 
the Secretary of State referred in answer 
to Major Attlee as to whether we are, 
or are not, making too large a provision 
for reduction of debt on the whole. 

8456. Of course, he asked on account 
of the present conditions ? — Yes. 

Sir Akhar Hydari,} I am asking from 
the very nature of the ease whether that 
is really right. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thaktirdas.] May I 
say one word about this ? This same 
question was discussed between Sir 
Akbar Hydari and representatives of the 
States at the India Office, and myself 
and Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan as re- 
presenting the British-India part at the 
Federal Finance Sub-Committee last 
December. This is a question on which 
there is substantial difference of opinion, 
if I may say so. 

Dr. Shafa^at Ahmad Khaji.] Yes. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas,] I sent 
to Sir Findlater Stewart, who presided 
over that informal conversation, a copy 
of the letter, and I do not think that it 
will be conducive to throwing more light 
on the subject if it is to be discussed 
in this manner. It is a highly technical 
question and, on behalf of British-India, 
we hold the view that the provision 
which was being made, if it errs at all, 
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errs on the tide of too mneh being pro- 
vided and not on the side of too fitfcle 
being provided. 

Sir Akhar Eydari.] Then you are on 
my side ? 

Sir PursTiotamdas TJiaJcurdas,] No, 1 
am not. You want more to be provided 
in addition to this 6.83 ? 

Sir Jhbar HydarLl More should he 
provided, according to you. 

Sir PursJiotamdas TJiakiirdas.} I say 
too miicii is heirg provided. Your con- 
tention is that this is not adequate, and 
that 5 erores more should be added. 

Sir Akhar BydarL] No, my contention 
is quite different. I say that if you 
provide 5 erores for depreciation on the 
expenditure side, then you should not 
provide as much as 6.89 erores on the 
Bevenue side. 

Sir Pursliotamdas Thakurdas.} I am 
afraid I did not follow that. Then there 
is no difference between us. 

Lord JEJustace Percy.] I quite agree 
with Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas that 
it is no use trying to discuss it here. The 
only point is whether the provision for 
amortisation for the capital at charge in 
respect of the Railways should be made 
out of general Revenues or out of Rail- 
way Revenues. That is the only point. 

Chairman,] I hope we may get hack to 
the examination of the Secretary of State 
as soon as possible. 

Witness.] We will look into it again for 
Sir Akhar, and we will send you and Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas a fuller Note. 

Sir Akhar Bydari. 

8457. And whether it should be made 
at all % — ^Yes. 

Sir Manuhhai N. Mehta, 

8458, With regard to Finance, I may 
allude to the very question which Sir 
Akbar Hydari put by saying that at the 
recent meeting of the Railway Board sub- 
committee Sir Greorge Schuster explained 
the position, and, perhaps, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey m,ay derive some assistance from 
Sir George Schuster as to how he ex- 
plained the depreciation charges and the 
provision for the amortisation of the debt. 
I have no more questions on that point, 
but there is one other question I 3 night 
ask. In the Federal Finance Committee's 


Report of the Third Round Table Con- 
ference, it has been provided that when- 
ever States during the first period of 
ten years were called upon to make any 
contributions, or rather, if the remission, 
of trilnite was suspended during the time 
on account of emergency, the Report 
says that such amount should be taken or 
should be adjusted against any contribu- 
tions the States may be asked to pay as 
surcharges. The matter has been entirely 
omitted from the White Paper. May I 
request, if any reason may be given for 
this omission f — (Sir Samuel Boare.) I 
can assure Sir Maiiubhai Mehta that if 
the detail is omitted from the White 
Paper, it is only because the White Paper 
does not cover every detail. There is no in- 
tention of altering the arrangement that 
was then agreed. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khar^. 

8459. My Lord, I have some questions 
to put to the Secretary of State on para- 
graph 61 of the Introduction at page 31 
of the White Paper. Secretary of State^ 
you informed the Committee, and, if I 
may say so with respect, I agree entirely 
'with you in that matter, that tributes 
paid by some States at present are 
neither immoral nor wicked in their own 
selves, but that you find it would be 
anomalous under the land of Constitution 
that we are framing that some units 
should continue to mjake contributions of 
that description to the Federation ? — Yes, 

8460. And that, therefore, it has been 
found desirable to visualise their ultimate 
abolition ? — Yes. 

8461. May I understand from this that 
any other kind of arrangement which 
would be equally inconsistent with the 
kind of Constitution that we* are fram- 
ing, would also be considered equally un- 
desirable ? — I should like to know what 
any other kind of arrangement was before 
I gave an answer to that question. 

8462. I shall put it to you. I under- 
stand the principle is that payments 
of that kind from some of the units to 
the Federation are extremely undesir- 
able. Would it be desirable to impose 
.upon the Federation payments in favour 
of some of the units upon similar con- 
siderations ? — T find a difficulty in 
answering that question until I see. it 
in a more concrete form. 
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8463. Shall I proceed to put it in a 
more specific form ? — ^Yes. 

8464. Was there or was there not no 
quid pro quo for these tributes when 
they were agreed to be paid Shall we 
stait from that position ? — should say 
that there was, but I hope Mr. David- 
son will correct my answers in a field 
upon which he is a particular expert. I 
would bSij that there was. 

8465. Will that quid pro quo continue 
or not continue after the tributes have 
been abolished ? — Yes. 

8466. Without any return which was 
fixed under the treaties on the other 
side ? —Except that we set the tributes 
and the immunities against each other. 

8467. To that extent only, but where 
there are no immunities and there are 
only tributes which will be abolished ? — 
Yes, I think it would be true to say that. 

Sir Mirza M. Ismail, 

8468. Not necessarily ? — What does Sir 
Mirxa say ? 

Sir Mirza M, Ismail.] Not necessarily, 
because the indirect taxation has in- 
creased. That would not necessarily be 
the ease because when these tributes 
were levied the indirect taxes paid by 
the States to the Central Government 
were nothing like what they are to-day. 
The States are paying a much larger 
proportion of the share towards Im- 
perial Defence or for Imperial purposes 
than they did when these tributes were 
imposed upon them. It is not in every 
case true to say that they received any 
return for the tributes that were im- 
posed upon them. It is not always the 
case. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan,] I thought it was 
a case of treaty really, not so much a 
case of imposition. 

Sir Mirza M, Ismail.] I do not know 
whether treaty ” is the right word to 
use, when the treaty is dictated almost 
in those circumstances. I do not say 
that there were no good grounds. 

Mr. /. C, C. Davidson.] The short 
point, Secretary of State, is this, that 
at the time when the treaties were made 
the contribution was asked for in return 
for certain military guarantees. Since 
that time by indirect taxation the de- 
fence of India has been provided for in 
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part by payments by States subjects ; in 
other words, the States have actually 
contributed to the general defence of 
India which was not the case when the 
tributes were first exacted. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

8469. Without pursuing that aspect of 
the matter any further, that was really 
introductoiy to what I was going to put 
to clear the ground : If that would be ihe 
ease with regard to the tributes, what 
I am amdous particularly to draw atten- 
tion to is the question of compensation 
for ceded territories. With regard to 
the ceded territories, it is true, generally, 
is it not, that the Davidson Committee 
found that at present there is no surplus 
which is being enjoyed by the Govern- 
ment of India out of these ceded districts 
— generally ? — That was so, was it not, 
Mr. Davidson ? 

Mr. J. C. C. Davidson,] That is so. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan,] Apart from that 
question, if you remit tribute, you aie 
forced to consider this question in this 
light also. I want to understand, if 
tributes are undesirable, although in 
themselves not being immoral or wrong 
or wicked, but being undesirable because 
it is not desirable that certain units 
should make payment to the Federation, 
how far is it desirable that the Federation 
should make payments to certain units for 
teiTitories ceded by them under treaties 
made years ago ? 

Mr. J. G, G, Davidson,] If I might 
intervene, it is this : I think it would be 
found to be clearly set out in the Report 
of the Indian States Finance Com- 
rattee, that the origin o£ contributioas 
and ceded territories was the same, and 
in point of fact territory was ceded 
merely to ensure a contribution ; in other 
words, that funds would be available to 
carry out military obligations which the 
East India Company and Government 
undertook. I refer to Chapter III, para- 
graphs 33 to 39, contributions and con- 
clusion on pages 34 and 35 ; to Chapter 
IV, paragraphs 91 to 1Q5, contributions 
and conclusions on pages 64 and 65 ; and 
to the concluding chapter, paragraphs 434 
to 449. We came to this conclusion, that 
if tributes could find no place in the 
Federal Constitution, equally the only 
alternative would be to give back to the 
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States tiie territories which had been 
ceded by them which in that I’espect were 
the same as tributes, and that is a matter 
which I think was discussed at the 
Finance Sub- Committee of the Round 
Table Conference last year, and in para- 
graph 27 of the Report they say : “We 
therefoi’e accept their view that States 
which in the past have ceded territory in 
return for protection are entitled, equally 
witXi the States now paying cash contri- 
butions, to some form of relief,” and it 
goes on to say : “ Most of us agree with 
the conclusion of the Davidson Committee 
that the net value of the territories at 
the time of cession constitutes the fairest 
basis for calculating the relief to be 
granted when such relief is desired by a 
State. ^ This, however, assumes that re- 
trocession of the territories in question, 
or failing retrocession an exchange of 
territories in favour of the States con- 
cerned, is not found to be a practicable 
alternative. ' ' 

Sir Akhar S^dari.] May I ask, is it 
not a fact that with regard to ceded 
territories also the cession of these ter- 
ritories has enabled India to be what 
it is : that if particular territories which 
Vere usually mostly those on the coast 
or the seaboard had not been ceded, then 
the Federal Government would not have 
been in possession of all the sources of 
revenue and would have had imposed 
upon it much more expenditure than 
what it has at present on account of 
the cession of these territories so that 
the gmd pro quo on account of this cession 
continues to be operative. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan, 

8470. Thank you very kindly. May I 
. carry the matter one step further t 
Assuming that some form of compensation 
is called for in that respect, I wish 
to ^ understand this aspect of it : 
With regard to the tributes, we 
know that there is this cash payment 
being made and that you want to abolish 
it. ^ With regard to these ceded terri- 
tories, what is the contribution which 
these ceded territories are making over 
and above the ordinary expenses of their 
own administration and beneficient De- 
partments, particularly towards the De- 
fenee of India, which might be regarded 
as the contribution of those parteular 


States to-day towards military expendi- 
ture ? — Here agam I would invite an 
observation from Mr. Davidson. My own 
ancswer would be that the Government 
of India would say they are m^aking 
nothing out of these ceded territories at 
all. The States, however, might say that 
if they administered them they might 
make something out of them. Which is 
right I do not know, but perhaps Mr, 
Davidson would add an observation to 
my answer. 

Mr. J. C, C, Davidson,] The answer to 
that, Secretary of State, is this : Under 
modern conditions in British India 
Government is not run at a profit. I ' 
think the States have claimed (for in- 
stance, I thmk Baroda undoubtedly has 
claimed) that their administration is 
difierent frpm that of British India, but 
if their administration had been in force 
in those territories which had been ceded 
it might have been a less expensive forir^ 
of government. 

Rao Bahadur Sir Krishnama Chari,] 
May I also mention another circumstance 
‘which I mentioned at the Third RK)und 
Table Conference : that the territories 
ceded by Baroda were intended for the 
maintenance of a separate force of 5,000, 
but at the present moment only about 
700 troops are maintained in Baroda, and 
the rest of the troops have been amalga- 
mated with the Indian Army and to 
that extent these territories pay for a 
large portion of the Indian Army. All 
these details were discussed at the Third 
Round Table Conference before we agreed 
on that report, and I respectfully submit 
they should not be reopened again. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan, 

8471. Very good. May I go on to 
another topic ? It is only one or two 
aspects that I waqt to put to the Secre- 
tary of State with regard to something 
suggested by Major Attlee, which I want 
to be clear about May I just before 
Ml*. Zafrulla Khan departs fron\ the 
question of tributes say in a sentence or 
two my own view about the question 9 I 
am quite aware that many anomalies can 
be urged against any such arrangement 
as that suggested by Mr. Davidson'«^ 
Committee, and I am quite aware that 
historically you can make every kind 
of case against every kind of action in 
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this or that instance. I am, however, 
quite clear that they are a tiresome form 
of contribution : that, judged by modem 
conditions, many of them are very tin- 
suited to a new Constitution, and that, 
quite apart from their justice in the past 
and the historical reasons that led to 
them, it would be a yery good thing to 
get them cleared out of the picture in 
any new' Indian Constitution. Further 
than that, that Members of the Com- 
mittee and Deleg'ates should remember 
that there is not a very large sum at 
stake. Under a system of annuities 
and setting the tributes against the 
immunities, it would involve an expendi- 
ture of about £280,000 a year. I am 
inclined to think that from every point 
of view, the point of view of both British 
India and the point of view of the Indian 
States, it would be worth making an 
expenditure of that kind under the new 
Constitution. It would be worth clear- 
ing out of the way a number of these 
rather tiresome questions, but if they are 
not settled in a rather rough and ready 
wmy at the start they will, I believe, lead 
to almost endless friction in the future. 

Marquess of Zetland, 

8472. Did you say £280,000 The 
flgure I gave (I am reminded) was for 
the ceded territories. The figure for the 
tributes and the immunities would be a 
further figure of about 50 lakhs. 

Mr, Zafrulla Khan^l What would be 
the total in lakhs both in respect of 
tributes and for compensation for ceded 
territories ^ 

Rao Bahadur Sir KrisJinama Chari.] 
Excluding immunities 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan, 

8473. Yes ? — (Sir Malcolm Bailep.) It 
is a little difficult to calculate the exact 
amount of the immunities, but you may 
take ii between of a crore and one 
croi’e. Tho«5e would bo probably the 
minimum and maximum figures. 

8 '*74. Annually ? — Annually. 

8475. Wow, Secretary of State, if you 
will be kind enough to answer, there are 
one or two aucstions on Major Attlee^s 
aspect of the proposal. I do not want to 
press vou if there is any difficulty nbent 
it. The position is this : If under the 


scheme of Federal finance which is at 
present in contemplation in the White 
Paper there were available to the Federa- 
tion resources from which they could 
make subventions to the Provinces, do 
not you think the Provinces would claim 
from the very beginning that they should 
be given e larger share out of the Income 
Tax if the Federal sources of revenue 
are to leave large sums to the Centre for 
making subventions to the Provinces ? — 
(Sir Samuel JSoare.) I think that would 
certainly be the ease. 

8476. On the other hand, if the centre, 
in order to be able to make these sub- 
ventions to the Provinces, wanted to take 
away any source of revenue at present 
allotted to the Provinces, do not you 
think they would resist it very stoutly ? 
— ^I think they would. 

Sir Abdur Bahim. 

8477. Secretary of State, may 1 draw 
your attention to Proposals 134 and 135 
at page 73 of the Wliite Paper — ^Yes. 

8478. Do I understand it correctly, that 
under these proposals the commitments 
and obligations of India would be a 
liability both on the Federal and Pro- 
vincial revenues f — It is a question that 
refers less to finance proper, does it noi;, 
and more to legal rights after the Con- 
stitution comes into operation 

8479. Yes ; but what I mean is that the 
obligations of India would he a charge 
both on the Federal and Provincial 
revenues ? — The previous obligations, 
yes ; the obligations previous to the 
Constitution. 

8480. In that case, so far as the credit 
of India is coneei^ned, with respect to 
the previous obligations, that would not 
be affieeted by any allocation of revenues 
between the Federal Government and the 
Provincial Government. Is not that so ? 
— ^I think Sir Abdur Rahim is right, that 
so far as the assets are concerned, that 
is so. 

84S1. Then, further, the White Paper, 
provides for the Governor-Goncral having 
a special responsibility with regard to 
the credit and financial ptabilPy of the 
whole of India 9— Yes. I suppose Sir 
Abdur Rahim means of the Federation. 

Does not it mean of the whole o£ 
India — ^Wo ; it means the Federation. 
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Dr. Shafa^at AJ^mad Khan, 

8183. It does not apply to the Pro- 
"vinees only. — ^No, I have said it applies to 
the Federation. 

Sir Abdur EaJiim. 

8484. The credit of the Federation, yes. 
At any rate, so far as the Proposals 134 
and 135 are concerned, that eoneems the 
•whole of Iiidia. My object in putting 
these questions was that I suggest to you, 
that to that extent the aUocation of 
revenue between the Centre and the 
Provinces would make no difference. I 
want to ask you one or two questions as 
rc'^ards the statement on the Financial 
M^miorandum. l^ray I draw your atten- 
tion to page 23 of this statement, the last 
paragraph 9 There you refer to six to 
ten crores as being the deficit which is 
due, not to the setting up of the Federal 
Government and the Centre, but to the 
setting up of autonomous Provinces upon 
a self-supporting basis ? — ^Yes. 

8485. Mky I take it that this sum 6 
to 10 crores includes the loss to the 
Central Eevenue of Burma separating 1 — 
Yes. 

Lord Eanheillour. 

8486. What is the reference ? — The re- 
ference is to the speech I made com- 
menting upon Sir Malcolm Hailey^s 
Memorandum^ pages 23 and 24. 

Sir Abdur Bahim. 

8^87. I v/ish to draw your attention to 
the Second Volume of the Simon Com- 
mission Report at page 219 ? — ^If you will 
tell me what it is, I daresay I shall re- 
call it. 

8488. That is the Layton report. There 
the ficnires are given showing that the 
accunul'^ted deficits since the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms amount to no less 
than Rs. 80 crores towai’ds meeting which 
the Provircial contributions provided, 
some Rs. 50 crores. Therefore, the pre- 
sent siturtion of the finances of India is 
not entirely due to the world economic 
depression, but there has been a deficit 
going on since 1921-1922. Is not that 
so ? Is that a correct statement ? — 
(Sir Malcolm MaihyS) Yes, that enters 
into the present situation of onr 
fmanees. We were still carrying at that 
time a great deal of expenditure due to 


opera-'^ions in Afghanistan and on the 
front ^r. It was partly responsible for 
the deficits which were incurred in those 
earlier years, 1921-1922. 

8489. Do you suggest that but for 
those operations there would not have 
been those deficits ? — ^I think those 
operations were largely responsible for 
deficits. I would not be able to give a 
precise answer without analysing the 
whole reason for the deficits, but my 
recollection is very clear of the large 
amounts wihch went in to make those 
deficits as a result of the operations. 

8490. My object in putting these 
questions to draw the attention of the 
Secretary of State to these facts is that 
apart from world recovery there would 
be still a financii^ situation in India 
which has to be taken into considera- 
tion, and r am suggesting this, that so 
far as making the Provinces autonomous 
is concerned, that has to wait until the 
Provincial Governments have been 
started on what you have described as 
an even keel. That may mean an in- 
definite waiting ? — (Sir Samuel Hoare,) 
I do not think so. I think if Sir 
Abdur Rahim will look at the answer^ 
I have given about times and seasons 
more than once, particularly the 
answer I gave to Dr. Shafa'at Ahmad 
Khan, and I think to Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, he will see that is not what I 
contemplate. I do not assume that an 
even keel means that a Province would 
have no debt, but I do assume that it 
has made satisfactory arrangements to 
deal with that debt, and that there is a 
reasonable prospect of its being able to 
deal with the debt in the future. 

8491. What I would put to you is this : 
Supposing, as proposed in the White 
Paper, the Income Tax was divided in 
the way proposed, 50 per cent and 50 
per cent., and the jute duty was allotted 
to Bengal, as you have made quite clear, 
then, in that case, the Provinces, would 
be able to go on without serious anxiety 
as to the immediate future. Of course, 
nobody can be sure about the finances or 
a country like India ? — There is a great 
deal in what Sir Abdur Rahim says. 
There is the further point — I do not 
want to exaggerate it unduly, but it is 
a further point that he must take into 
account, namely, that, as things are now, 
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the Provinces can go on drawing almost 
indefinitely npon Central Pnnds. 
Obviously, if the Provinces are really 
going to become autonomous and are 
going to be responsible in the future for 
their finances, they cannot depend in the 
same way on this kind of dole from the 
Centre in the future. 

8492. And it is really not fair to ihe 
Centre ? — ^It is fair neither to the 
Centre, nor is it fair to the Provinces, 
because under any arrangement of that 
kind, it cannot be said that they are 
really responsible for their own affairs. 

8493. Exactly ; that is why I am sug- 
gesting there is all the more reason why 
you should try to make the Provinces 
financially autonomous, as soon as pos- 
sible, and cast the responsibility on the 
Provinces themselves to carry on their* 
Government without looking always to 
the Centre 9 — That is very much the 
basis of our proposals. 

8494. And, of course, in ease of any 
emergency, the Centre, I understand, 
would have the power as provided in the 
White Paper, of calling upon the Pro- 
vinces and the States for contribu- 
tions ? — ^Yes, there is the surcharge 
upon the Income Tax. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

8495. There is only one point about 
which I wish to question you. Secretary 
of State, in order to clear up some doubt 
which exis^ts in my mind about para- 
graphs 139 and 141 of the proposals. 
Paragraph 139, as I understand, con- 
templates that Income Tax at a certain 
rate will be divided in prescribed pro- 
portions between the Federation, on the 
one side, and the Provinces together with 
such States, if any, as may agree to 
subject themselves to Income Tax, on 
the other, to be divided between the two 
in prescribed proportions — Yes. 

8496. How do you arrive at the rate 
of Income Tax 9 Paragraph 141 deals 
with additional Income Tax, called sur- 
charges on income which may be 
required to meet Federal necessities. 
That is so, is it not 9 — ^Yes. 

8497. Is any addition to Income Tax, 
beyond the rate contemplated in para- 
graph 139, to be considered a surcharge 9 
— (Sir Malcolm Hailey •) Sir, I do not 


think that paragraph 139 proposes to do 
anything except to lay down a principle 
of allocation, that is to say, the prin- 
ciple of allocation would be that taking 
Income Tax as a whole and all its heads, 
50 per cent, might go to the Provinces ; 
then it would be necessary to prescribe 
how that distribution should be made as 
between the Provinces, and there are 
various alternative systems. 

8498. I do not want to go into that 
at the moment ; your answer is sufficient 
for my purpose. Under Article 139, it 
will be decided that Income Tax is to 
be divided between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Provinces in certain 
proportions 9 — ^Yes. 

8499. If a surcharge is levied under 
paragraph 141, the whole of the sur- 
charge is reserved to the Federal 
Government 9 — ^Yes, that is so. 

8500. How do you decide whether an 
addition to Income Tax is a surcharge, 
or not 9 If you do not prescribe a 
basic rate, any increase above which 
is a surcharge, how do you decide 
whether that increase is, or is not, a 
surcharge, and is, or is not, to be dis- 
tributed in the prescribed proportion to 
the Provinces or, on the other hand to 
be I'eserved only to the Central Govern- 
ment 9 — ^I think I might best illustrate 
that from what we have recently don© 
in India. We lay down in our Income 
Tax Act certain rates of Income Tax, 
that is to say, using our expression, so 
many annas in the rupee. For emer- 
gency purposes, we’ have put on that a 
surcharge of 25 per cent, and it would 
be a surcharge of that nature to which 
141 applies. It is not a general in- 
crease of Income Tax rales, but it is a 
specific surcharge on those rates. 

Earl Peel 

8501. It is like the charge of the sur- 
tax in th’s country, is it not 9 — (Sir 
Pamnel Jloare.) Sir Austen^s question, 
if I understood it, is this : when 
does the ordinary Income Tax become 
the surtax 9 

Sir Atisten Chamberlain, 

8502. What is the dividing line be- 
tween ordinary Income Tax and a sur- 
charge 9 Is it that the one is expressed 
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‘in annas in the rupee, and the other is 
expressed as a percentage of ^ the ex- 
isting tax ? — There is no distinction m 
amount at all. It will rest with the- 
Federal Legislature, and the Federal 
Legislature will decide, under paragraph 
140. If Sir Austen will look again at 
140, I think he will see that it is the 
framework within which the Legisla- 
ture would act. 

8503. But if it is Income Tax, under 
139, no equivalent contribution, I under- 
stand, will he paid by any State, except 
a State which expressly agrees to sub- 
ject its people to Income Tax ? — ^Yes. 

8504. If it is a surcharge under para- 
graph 141, the State which has not 
agreed to subject itself to Income Tax 
will pay an equivalent contribution ? — 
Yes. 

8505. Is it to be expected that the 
Federal Legislature will ever, in those 
circumstances, increase the ordinary In- 
come Tax, and will it not always for 
its additional needs have recourse to the 
surcharge ? — I see Sir Austen ^s point. 

Sir Austen Chamherlain.'] I will make 
my point a little clearer, perhaps, by 
referring to a statement made by Sir 
Akbar Hydari yesterday in which he 
treated the surcharge as something which 
would be used only in an emergency. 

Sir AJchar Hydari,] Is it not this, that 
if ^there is a raising of the rate of In- 
'come Tax — ^that is so many annas in 
the rupee — ^would it not be that in that 
'case it will be shared by the Provinces 
alone and, therefore, the urge for rais- 
ing that rate will come partly from the 
'Provinces and not so much from the 
necessities of the Federal Government ? 
If it is the necessities of the Federal 
Government, then the urge will be more 
in the nature of a surcharge. I do 
not know whether that is so, or not ? 

Sir Manubhai N, Mehta,] What we 
understand by the surcharge is, that 
' surcharge will be resorted to only during 
an emergency. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain,] I want to 
know whether the Secretary of State 
understands by the surcharge what you 
understand. 

Sir Manubhai N. Mehta,] In the Re- 
,port, it is stated that after exhausting 
all the remedies of tax and economies, 


if still the budget is not balanced and 
an emergency arises, in that ease a sur- 
charge will be imposed. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain]. 

8506. I should be very glad to have 
an answer from the Secretary of State? 
— That is what we mean. 

,8507. You mean that the surcharge 
would be resorted to only when all other 
sources of Federal Revenue had been 
exhausted-? — ^Yes, I think that is so. 

Earl Peel, 

8508. I think that was the answer you 
gave me yesterday, Secretary of State, 
and in which you also said that the 
Governor-General would be the judge of 
the emergency. I asked you that parti- 
cular question as to the relation between 
those two paragraphs ? — ^Yes. 

Chairman, 

8509. Perhaps, you would like to look 
at the transcript and see whether it is 
desirable that you should make some short 
statement this afternoon ? — ^Yes. 

Marquess of Lothian, 

8510. Is not that the purpose of para- 
graph 140 ? — Yes, that is the purpose of 
140 ; it gives the Governor-General the 
power of previous sanction. 

Lord Bankeillour, 

8511. Does it not come to this, that in 
laying the resolution or laying the pro- 
posal before the Assembly the Federal 
Government could call it one thing or 
the other and they would be bound to 
the Assembly to reject or to pass it under 
the form in which it was presented by 
the Indian Government ? — ^Yes, I think 
that is so. There will be the three points 
of view ; there will be the point of view 
of the Federal Government, there will be 
the point of view of the States, and there 
also will be the point of view of the Pro- 
vinces that the Governor-General will 
have to take into account. 

8512. But, as a matter of fact, what- 
ever the Federal Assembly may do in re- 
jecting it or otherwise, the Government 
will have the option in calling it an in- 
crease of the basic rate or calling it a 
surcharge ? — Yes. 
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8513. And the Assembly will have to 
reject it, according to what name it is 
called by ? — Yes, I think that is so. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain,] There will be 
taxes with a different incidence in the 
two cases ? 

Lord Bankeillour.] Certainly. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain,] Secretary of 
State, that is all I want to ask you on 
that particular point. 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

8514. Might I just put this : As I 
understand, the surcharge is only an 
emergency tax ? — ^Yes. 

8515. Besides that, there is the ordi- 
nary increase, or there may be an ordi- 
nary increase, of the Income Tax ? — ^Yes. 

8516. Upon that, there will be no 
equivalent contribution from the States ? 
— That is so. 

8517. But I am compelled to put this 
question then to the Secretary of State : 
Is the Committee to understand that the 
States, who are going to contribute no- 
thing to this ordinary increase of the 
Income Tax, will yet be entitled to vote 
the increase of the Income Tax, because 
they will be Members of the Assembly 9 

If Lord Salisbury remembers, that 
question was raised when we discussed 
the various alternatives proposed, as to 
whether the representatives of the States 
should, or should not, take part in British- 
Indian questions. I expressed the view 
that I repeat now, that it must be left to 
a Convention. I do not know what the 
representatives of the States would say 
upon a point of this kind. I imagine 
that under the Convention they probably 
would not take part in the voting. 

Sir Mirm M, Ismail,] We agree with 
that. 

Sir Akbar Hydari,] Is it not that Ifie 
whole picture is like this, that in ddter- 
mining the exact point at which the In- 
dian States come in, you will have t » 
take into account the basic rate of In- 
come Tax at that time existing ; tha'J 
after that, whatever increase there is in 
the Income Tax beyond that rate, whether 
it is in the form of an increase in die 
Income Tax or whether it is in the form 
of a surcharge, the total amount that wi*l 
have to be brought into the Federal htc 
as an emergency contribution, woxild have 


to be determined, and the portion allotted 
to the States determined. What I say is 
that in order to make a definite conhaet 
with the Indian States, you will have to 
stale exactly what will be the basic rate 
of Income Tax as then existing. 

Sir Amten Chamberlain, 

8518. Then this, Secretary of State, is 
what I understood — ^what Sir Akbar 
Hydari is putting, that you would fix 
the basic rate and that anything beyond 
that basic rate would be a surcharge. I 
do not want to press you at this moment 
on a matter of such complication and 
where we fire questions at you from aU 
round the table, but will you consider 
the point, and put in a Memorandum 
on the subject — Yes, certainly, and I 
will ask the representatives of the States 
also to give their mind to the point that 
Sir Austen has raised. I am not qmte 
sure whether they all take the same view, 
and, if so, what it is. I should like their 
view also. 

Mr. M, JR, Joyaker,] May I remind 
the Secretary of Srate in this connection 
that when discussing the question as to 
how far the State representatives should 
take part in purely British-India naatters, 

I raised this very specific question. I 
said, if the surcharge would take the form 
not of a percentage upon the Income Tax, 
but an additional Income Tax, and, 
supposing the Income Tax to be contri- 
buted by the Provinces is 4 annas in the 
rupee, and a Bill was brought for a 
surcharge for an additional 2 annas in the 
rupee, and such a Bill was there, and the 
Prime Minister said that the G-overnment 
would regard this Bill as the essence of 
their confidence, would the State repre- 
sentatives take their share in ^ the 
discussion and the voting on the Bill, I 
thmk Sir Akbar Hydari stated, and the 
other States did not protest against it, 
that it must be left to the good sense of 
the State representatives to come in and 
vote for these additional 2 annas in the 
rupee, which is to be paid by the British- 
Indians only. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

8519. If I may say so, that is really an 
issue which may need to be argued when 
we know exactly what the Secretary of 
State proposes, but I hope that the 
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answer to my question will be given apart 
from that issue 1 — ^Yes, certainly. 

8520. Is there a basic rate of tax be- 
yond which any increase is a surcharge ; 
the basic rate being divided among the 
Federal Government and the Provinces in 
the prescribed proportion ; the whole of 
the surcharges being attributed to the 
Federal Government, the basic rate being 
not paid nor any equivalent to it paid by 
the Stales, but the surcharge importing 
an equivalent contribution by the States. 
Is there nothing between those two, or is 
there some form of raising the ordinary 
rate of Income Tax following out the dis- 
tribution in paragraph 139, without in- 
volving any contribution to the States or 
by the States. I put that on the record. 
I do not ask for an answer now ? — ^I will 
certainly deal with all those important 
points in the Memorandum which I wiU 
send in. 

Earl FeeL] Secretary of State, is not 
the question quite distinct of an increatsC 
in the rate of Income Tax and a sui*- 
charge on the Income Tax ? In the case 
of the surcharge, do you not take the 
existing amount of Income Tax raised, 
and then take a percentage upon that 
amount so raised ? Is not that a sur- 
charge, quite different from the question 
of raising the actual amount of the rate 
of the Income Tax ? Of course, I agree, 
that surcharge might be expressed as 
an increase of Income Tax, but that i*^ 
not the basis of the tax at all. It is a 
definite percentage of the amount raised 
by the Income Tax at whatever rate that 
Income Tax stands. 

Sir Austen Cham'berlain,'] But it is 
dlso stateable in the same terms as 
Income Tax as so many annas in txie 
rupee. 

Earl Peel.] It may be stateable, Lu^ 
it is not the origin of it. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain,] It is state- 
able. but it is not stated. 

Witness.] The rough answer would be 
that the Federal Government states when 
it is a surcharge and when it is not ; but 
I will deal in detail with the questions 
that both Lord Peel and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain have raised. 

Chairman. 

8521. Secretary of State, will you make 
clear in the note what exactly is meant 


by ^ ^ emergency.” Both our experience 
both of public and private finance 
associates the word emergency ‘ very 
easily with finance ? — It is explained in 
the statement which Sir Akbar read tne 
other day. 

Sir Akbar Hydari.] In the statement 
I gave yesterday, it ran as follows^ : If 
at any time even during the period of 
the first ten years the financial position 
becomes such that the Federal expendi- 
ture cannot be met from sources of 
Revenue permissible to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, after all possible economies have 
been effected and the resources of indirect 
taxation open to the Federation exhausted, 
and the return of the Income Tax to the 
Provinces further suspended, a state of 
emergency will be held to have come into 
being when all Federal units will make 
contributions to the Federal fisc on an 
equitable and prescribed basis.^^ So tne 
emergency which we consider is, iltat 
either within the ten years or later when 
all the possible economies have beou 
effected and all the sources of indirect 
taxation open to the Federation have 
been exhausted and nothing paid to the 
Provinces out of the Income Tax more 
than what they were at that time receiv- 
ing, then still if the Federal Budget is 
not balanced, except by this recourse to 
either a raising of the Income Tax or to 
any other source, we shall come in ‘ilso 
and make a proportionate contribution on 
a prescribed and equitable basis. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

8522. May I ask the Secretary of State 
in dra'vving up his statement to cOnsi(b*r 
this difficulty about the whole percentage 
system that in the ease where short of 
a serious emergency you want to balance 
your budget and it is most convenient ro 
do it by income tax, you will always have 
to put on double the rate of income lax 
neeessai’y in order to provide the 50 per 
cent, for the Provinces f — I have had that 
point in mind. 

8523. It applies equally, of course, if 
the pressure comes from the Provinces : 
They want some more income tax ; you 
have to impose double what the Pro- 
vinces want 9 — I have bad that point in 
mind, and all these various points tJiat 
have been raised confirm me in the view 
that the key to the arrangement what- 
ever the arrangements may be must be 
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the Governor-GeneraFs previous sanction. 

8524. That does not get over my diffi- 
culty ? — Yes, I think it does. I tMok if 
Lord Eustace will look further into it 
he will sec that with these considerations 
to be taken into account, and with the 
pull of the Provinces against the Federa- 
tion, the Federation wishing to retain 
the whole tax for itself, the Provinces 
wishing it to be a normal income tax 
under which it will get whatever the per- 
centage is, there must be some impartial 
authority to decide between them. 

8525. The Governor-General has no 
power except to decide either that the 
Federation will take the whole 100 per 
cent., or that the Provinces must have 
60. He is tied to those two alternatives, 
and, being so tied, I think the anomalies 
I have suggested will always arise ? — 
see. jAnyhow I will look into Lord 
Eustace’s point. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

8526. This is a point to which I alluded 
yesterday. I will put two cases. O'iie 
first ease I put to you is that the Federal 
Government has sufficient resources, but 
the provinces generally are short of 
money, and ask for an additional levy to 
the income tax in order that they may 
get more ? — Yes. 

8527. Under the White Paper there 
is no means raising, say, one anna for 
Provincial purposes without raising in 
those circumstances another anna, which 
ex hy2oolhesi is not needed, for Federal 
purposes. The other hypothesis is that 
the Provinces do not need any more in- 
come tax, but the Federal Government 
does, and you then have to raise double 
the amount (assume that the percentage 
prescribed is 50-50) you have to raise 
two annas in order that the Federal 
Government may get one because, for 
every one it takes, it must give one 1o 
the Prrwinces, even though they do not 
want it ? — I will take all these points 
into account. I would ask the membeis 
of the Committee to remember that there 
must be (whatever the arrangeinents) 
anomalies. I do not say exactly of tie 
kind contemplated in the White Paper, 
but anomalies of some kind under any 
system under 'vhich the income tax is 
shared between the Centre and the Pro- 
vinces. 


Dr. B. B. Ambedkar.} May I draw the 
attention of the Secretary of State and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain to two points ? 
Sir Austen said there is no provision for 
the Province to raise any income tax 
if it wanted it for its own purposes. I 
wish to draw his attention to Proposal 
139, and what appears in the brackets, 
“ A prescribed percentage, not being 
less than 50 per cent., nor more tlian 
75 per cent, of the net revenues derived 
from the sources specified in the margin 
— (that is the income tax) — “(exclusive 
of any surcharges imposed by the Pro- 
vinces).” I take it from that the Pro- 
vinces vnll have the right to levy a sur- 
charge on the income tax for their pur- 
poses. 

Sir A, P. Patro.] In addition. 

Dr. P. B. Ambedkar, 

8528. That is Proposal 139 ? — That is 
so, and the Committee will see that we 
alluded to it at the top of page 30 of 
the Introduction. 

8529. May I draw the attention of the 
Secretary of State to a statement that 
be male just now, that with regard to 
the imposition of surcharges for Federal 
purposes on the income, I think be said 
the key to the position was the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General. I 
would like to draw his attention to the 
fact that Proposal 141 does not stipulate 
that the previous sanction of the Gover- 
nor-General will be required to sur- 
charges for Federal purposes. The pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor-General 
refers to revenues assigned to the Pro- 
vinces, namely, those enumerated in Pro- 
posals 138 and 139. Paragraph 141 is 
not made dependent on the previous con- 
soiii of the Governo‘’-Gonoral ? — T th nk 
Dr. Ambedkar is quite right, and I must 
look into my answer in connection with 
the note I will circulate. 

Sir Akhar E^ydari.] There is also Head 
49 in the exclusively Federal heads where 
definitely it is said : “Imposition aud 
administration of taxes on income other 
than agricultural income or the income of 
corporations, but subject to the power of 
the provinces to impose surcharges” 
under the exclusively Federal heads. 

Lord Eustace Percy.] I do not think 
that exhausts il because all the evidemce 
we have received, and all the evidence 
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I ever heard in India was violently op- 
posed to Provincial snreharges. 

Dr. B, E. Ambedhar.l That was the 
view of the business people, I am sure. 

Lord Eustace Percy,'] It was the 
opinion of every single Indian to whom 
I had the opportunity of patting ques- 
tions. 

Dr. B. R, Amhedkar.] But they were 
all business men. 

Lord Eustace Percy,] No, indeed, they 
were not. 

Sir Austen Chamherlcdn, 

8530. Does corporation tax come in 
under either paragraph 139 or 141 — 
Corporation tax is Federal the whole 
time. Corporation tax is not shared with 
the Provinces, and corporation tax is 
quite distinct from this surtax question, 

8531. Paragraphs 139 and 141 have no 
reference to corporation tax ? — ^No. 

8532. I ask that because I think in 
reply to an earlier question, or in earlier 
questions corporation tax was treated as 
a branch of income tax ? — ^I see. I am 
afraid the term was used rather roughly 
and inaccurately. 

Sir Akbar Eydari,] You have the 
authority of the Percy Committee's Re- 
port, paragraph 61, for treating it like 
that. It is very difficult to define. 

Earl Peel.] Is it not stated in the 
heading that in paragraph 139 you ex- 
cept taxes on the income of companies ? 
—Yes. 

8534. That is the corporation tax ? ~ 
Yes. 

8535. It is stated in so many words ? — 
In the margin. 

Sir A. P, Patro.] It is explained in 
paragraph 67 of the Introduction. That 
makes it quite clear. 

Sir Austen CJiamberlain. 

8536. Thank you. I think it was a 
question it was just as well to ask be- 
cause a tax on companies need not neces- 
sarily be a corporation tax. In the case 
of corporation tax if that is not levied 
in the States will they make an equiva- 
lent contribution ? — ^Yes, after IQ years. 

Lord Eankeillour, 

8537. May I ask a question arising out 
of Dr. Ambedkar's. I think it is of 
some importance With regard to the 


consent of the G-ovemor-G'eneral, surely 
all Federal taxation will be subject to 
the consent of the G-overnor-Greneral. It 
can only be on his initiation, and a re- 
solution such as we have here, that any 
tax can be considered ? — Yes, but I tliink 
Lord Rankeillour really is confusing the 
two positions. There is the general Con- 
stitutional position under which money 
votes originate with the initiative of 
the Crown. That position, of course, 
stands. I was contemplating the other 
position in which the G-ovemor-G-eneral 
intervenes under some special obligation 
in the Indian Constitution. 

8538. I felt sure that was the mean- 
ing, but the actual answer given to Dr. 
Ambedkar would seem to suggest that 
under paragraph 141 the Federal Legis- 
lature would have the power to act mth- 
out the Governor-General's previous 
recommendation. 

Mr. M. E. Jayaker.] May I ask Lord 
Ranl^eillour's attention to Proposal 45, 
which deals with this question. re- 

commendation of the Governor-Gener.'xl 
will be required for any proposal^ in 
either Chamber of the Federal Legisla- 
ture for the imposition of ^taxation.' ^ 

Lord Rankeillour,] Yes, so I thought. 
I quite agree. 

Dr. B. E, Ambedkar.] That relates to 
the special power of the Governor- 
General, and that is made so because 
the taxes contemplated in paragraph 138 
are not to go to the Central fisc, bat 
they are to be distributeji amongst the 
Provinces. 

Sir PMroze SetTina, 

8539. In regard to the appointment of 
the financial adviser to the Governor- 
General is that appointment supposed 
to be permanent ? — It is permanent to 
this extent, that it will rest with the 
Governor-General as to how long it goes 
on. 

8540. But since the appointment is re- 
quired mainly because of Ihe financial 
difficulties during the transition period, 
wouM it not be appropriate to provide 
that his appointment is fixed for five or 
10 years, and that thereafter it is con- 
tinued if the Minister so desires ? — 

I do not think you could possibly do 
that for this reason : One of the main 
duties, in fact perhaps the chief dtity 
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of the financial adviser will be to watch 
finance from the point of view of the 
Eeserved Departments, and you could 
not therefore put a time limit to an 
appointment of that kind until you know 
how long the Reserved Departments are 
actually going to exist. 

8541. Then it is contemplated that the 
appointment will continue until this is 
considered a part of the Reserved De- 
partment ? — I do not quite follow the 
question. 

8542. The Governor- General will con- 
tinue the appointment so long as these 
functions are part of the Reserved De- 
partment, or so long as he wants to have 
his advice. It will be left to him alone 
to decide ? — So far as he wants this ad- 
vice certainly. 

8543. Will he have access to the Fin- 
ance Department 9 — ^We certainly con- 
template that there should be the closest 
contact between him and the Finance 
Department. My own view is that the 
Finance Department will find the finan- 
cial adviser of great value to them and 
of great value to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. M, R. Jayaker, 

8544. May I ask a question to clear up 
this point 9 — ^Yes. 

8545. Is it optional with the Governor- 
General to determine the appointment of 
the financial adviser, although the Re- 
served Department may continue ? — It is 
so difficult to give an answer to a ques- 
tion about a future that one does not 
see in sufficiently conerefe form. The 
proposal is this, that as long as the 
Governor-General thinks that a financial 
adviser is needed for carrying out his 
special obligations the appointment will 
continue. 

Sir PMroj^e Sethna. 

8546. At his discretion 9 — ^At his dis- 
cretion. 

Sir Thirose Sethna.'] His sole dis- 
cretion. 


Mr. M. B. Jayaker, 

8547. I wanted to know whether it is 
the scheme of the White Paper to make 
the duration of this appointment co- 
extensive with the duration of the sj^ecial 
responsibility and the Reserved Depart- 
ments, or whether the Governor General 
is at liberty to terminate it if sufficient 
confidence he feels ? — ^I should not like 
to tie it up with a date at all. The 
proposal is quite definitely this, and 
nothing more, that as long as the 
financial adviser is needed there will be 
a financial adviser. 

Sir Phiro;::e Sethna. 

8548. As regards the Reserved Depart- 
ments, what is the machinery for con- 
trolling these Reserved Departments, and 
will this machinery be under the control 
of the Finance Member ? — I am not quite 
clear what is meant by machinery 

8549. Who is to be in charge 9 — Who 
is to cheek the expenditure whether it 
is justified or otherwise ; will not there 
be some superior officer to do so 9 — There 
must be due auditmg, of course. 

8550. Has not the Finance [Minister 
anything to do with it 9 — The Depart- 
ment would be self-contained — ^the 
Department no doubt that is chiefly in 
Sir Phiroze's mind, namely, the Defence 
Department. 

8551. Yes 9 — Sir Malcolm tells me he 
can explain in greater detail how it would 
work. (Sir Malcolm Hailey.) The pic- 
ture that was in our mind was this, that 
when the budget was prepared then there 
would be very close contact betwef'n tho 
officials in the Reserved Department 
responsible for finance and tho ordinary 
general Finance Department, but the 

f eneral Finance Department under the 
'inanee Minister would not have any day 
to day control over the financial oi^era- 
tions of the Reserved Departments which 
would be self-contained in the sense that 
they had their own financial adviser and 
own financial organisation as, indeed, to 
a large extent, they have at present. 


(After a short adjournment.) 

Sir Purshotamdas TJiahurdaa. 2;^® ^ liaison officer between the 

Fironee T)epartment of the Goverjiinent 

8552. There is at present in the of India and the Military Department ? 
Military^ Department or tho Military — I tahe it from Sir Pnrshotamdaa that 
Secretariat in India a Financial Advisor, that is the case. 
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8553. I think Sir Malcolm Hailey would 
correct me, if it is not so. Under the 
new Constitution, would there be a 
similar officer to the Finance Member in 
the Military Secretariat to do exactly 
the same work as the Financial Adviser 
to the Military Department does to-day ? 
— (Sir Malcolm Hailey.) That is not what 
was contemplated. At present the finan- 
cial Adviser in the Military Department 
has a right of reference to the Finance 
Member in any matter of major import- 
ance or any matter in which he thinks 
that the orders of the Finance Member 
are required. It is not contemplated 
that in the future there would be that 
relation between the Finance Department 
of Defence and the ' Finance Minister. 
As I understand was explained this 
morning, it is contemplated that the 
Finance Branch of the Military Depart- 
ment would he , self-contained and not 
under the orders or under the control of 
the Finance Minister. 

8554. Sir Malcolm, the Finance branch 
of the Military Department may neither 
be under the orders of the Finance 
Minister nor under his control, hut would 
you agree that it would be necessary to 
have somebody to act as a sort of watch- 
dog on the expenditure of the MiUtary 
Department, or not, without any sort 
of control or authority, but still to keep 
the Finance Member in touch wdth any 
developments that may occur after the 
Budget has been passed ? — I would agree 
that full consultation is necessary be- 
tween the Finance Minister and those 
responsible for preparing the Military 
Budget ; hut it would not be consonant 
with the arrangements contemplated in 
the White Paper if an officer were pre- 
sent in the Defence Department on be- 
half of or in any way under the control 
of the Finance Minister. My answer 
“only went as far as that. 

8555. Inasmuch as because of the 
special responsibility of the Governor- 
General, yon said that it was necessary 

'that the Financial Adv’sor to the Gov- 
ernor-General should have access to and 
be in full knowledere of what happens 
in the Finance Department of * the 
Govomment of India from day to day, 
do you not think that the representative 
of the Finance MiniKster wffio has got to 
look after the expenditure and face the 
Legislature regarding* new taxation, at 


least is necessary ? — No, because the in- 
terest of the Finance Minis Lor in the 
details and the expenditure in the 
Finance Department lies only so far in 
making certain that the Budget is not 
exceeded. So long as the Defence Budget 
is kepi within the appropriation grauLed 
to it, the interest of the Finance Minister 
really ceases. 

8556. Do you not think that the con- 
sultation and the general touch of the 
Finance Minister would suffer very badly, 
if he is not to know something about 
what is happening in the Finance De- 
jmrtment once, twice or thrice a jo&v 1 
— Ho, after all, is not called upon to 
defend in the Legislature the detailed 
expenditure of the Defence Department. 

8557. He may not be, but, L suppose, 
you would agree that it would be very 
necessary that he, out of conviction, 
could defend that part of the Government 
of Indians expenditure and simply saj 
some things which can only be said 
superficially if he comes within know- 
ledge of the facts once or twice a year 1 
— ^Yes, it would be of the groattst benefit, 
if he felt it possible to defend the ex- 
penditure and the details of e\pen<liture 
under the head of Defence ; but, for 
that purpose, it is not necessary that he 
should have an officer on his behalf who 
watches the day to day financial opera- 
tions of the Defence Department. 

8558. Can that do any harm. Sir 
Malcolm ? — I can quite conceive that as 
a working arrangement, it might be very 
useful. I was really speaking of it from 
the Constitutional point of view, or as 
a statutory arrangement. 

8559. Let us see what you tliink about 
it as a measure of practical usefulness 
and perhaps one which vpuld distuib the 
Indian mentality least, if you retain ex- 
actly the same procedure as at present, 
except that the Finance Memiv'v's veto 
is not operative. Coidd you toll mo that 
it can do eny harm, or that ii can lead 
to any clash between the Mibtarv' and 
the Finance MerabeFs Department ?— In 
effect, if the Finance Minister 1^'ul no- 
control. In other words to list' th'it ex- 
pression that his veto was noi (»perative. 
If the Finance Minister’ had no control 
over ihe financial operations -uith'n the 
Dofenre Department, then it would be 
some arrangement such as I myself have 
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oeen describing. The difference befc^reen 
ns really only Ees in the qi.e&tion 
whether the Finance Minister -vvul have 
any control over the detailed financial 
operations of the Defence Department. 
There might be the fullest consultation 
and the fullest means of gaining informa- 
tion Oil both sides, from day to da^, but 
the question ib only one of control. 

S560. I will put it from the other point 
of view : Sven in order to enable the 
Governor-General eh’ectively to decide 
questions of difference of opinion between 
the Finance Department and the Mili- 
tary Department, it is necessary that 
there should be somebody who would 
bring those things to the knowledge of 
the Gorernor-General and I should have 
thought in fairness to the Governor- 
General in order to enable him 
to deal fairly with a question of 
difference, it may be necessary to have 
the Finance Department in full possession 
of the facts, so that he may pub up his 
point of view to the Goveimor- General 
effectively and fully ? — I dare say, when 
the Constitution develops, some woiking 
arrangement might very easily be arrived 
at rnder which full information would 
reach the Governor- General. At the 
moment, I was only on the point of safe- 
guarding the position, that as the De- 
fence Department is reserved, its finan- 
cial operations would not he under the 
control of the Finance Minister. Sub- 
ject to that, I would agree that it would 
be of the greatest benefit if some arrange- 
ment could be arrived at for the fullest 
liaison on both sides. 

8561, May I put now this view in one 
question : That if the present policy' of 
having a Finance Department representa- 
tive in the Military Secretariat is re- 
tained with this exception, that there 
need not be a veto of the Finance De- 
partment member and expendittire is in- 
curred as at present, but (hat it is 
necessary that an officer of the Finance 
Department should be in daily touch v/ith 
whai IS going on on the Military side 
in the Military Secretariat in the 
Finance line, would you agree with that f 
— I would rather leave that to be worked 
out when the Constitution is in working 
order. I can see that unless the ponition 
is worked out a little carefully, there 
might arise a good deal of friction on 
the subject. 


S562. Do you not think that that fric- 
tion is likely to be best avoided if the 
position was cleared up from ihe start 
ratiiLi’ than count upon the position de- 
veloping ivith the goodwill of the Miii- 
lary Dv.i a'tment, whoever may be tliere ? 
— I, personally, do not think i could enm- 
ra_t mysGif to any arrangement of that 
kind in advance. , I do not think it would 
be safe. 

8563. I do not know whether the 
SocrcLaiw of State would like to add any- 
thing V — (Sir Samuel Hoare.) Sir Mial- 
eolm has very accurately expressed my 
own view as well. I agree with ev^ery- 
thing that he has said as to the ad\ ant- 
age both to the Finance DeparlniPiit and 
to the Defence Department in ha\ing a 
very close liaison. I am, howevoi*, in- 
clined to the view that you will get a 
closer liaison and you will get better re- 
lations in the long run if 3 on do leave 
it to people^s common sense. I- am afraid 
myself that any attempt to give it 
statutory form at the commencement of 
the Constitution would probably create 
an impression — dare say, a wrong im- 
pression — ^but would, none the less, create 
an impression that there was a division 
of responsibility. My o'lvn view Is that 
if that impression was created, it really 
would make friction, rather than co- 
operation. Whilst, therefore, I do not 
at all wish to dissent from the view that 
Sir Purshotamdas has expressed as to the 
need for close co-operation, I could not 
go so far as he seem.s to go in saying 
that one can dot the i^s and cross the t’s 
of the method of that eo-openition in tlie 
Constitution Act. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thahurda^,"] My 
Lord Chairman, I will leave this ])oint 
with this expression of opinion on my 
behalf, that this is the miuimum which 
the public in India would expect, as 
far as the Reserved Deparimeuts are 
concerned, and I will simply leave it at 
that. 

Sir Ahbar Hydaru 

85G4. What would be the position of 
the Auditor-General with regard to this 
Defence, and how far would his audit 
reports, and so forth, he available to the 
Finance Minister ? To a certain extent, 
could not these provide somelhhig of the 
liaison which is required, although it 
would he can post facto, but still it 



would indicate how far the budgetary 
provisions were being really and truly 
eaiTi«-d out in the actual expenditure ? 
— (Sir Malcolm Hailey.) I think we 
might contemplate that the Auditor- 
General would occupy in legard to Hie 
Reserved Departments the r:aaie laohition 
as with regal d to other Departments, bat 
in India, of course, his audit as Sir Akbar 
has sai^ is ex post factOn It is, in 
other words, a kind of post mortem 
operation. The point on whi< Ii Sir Par- 
shotamdas was insisting was that there 
should be some day to day watching 
of the operations of the Finance Depart- 
ment, the appropriation rei>OL*t and the 
Auditor-GeneraPs report would bring any 
matters occurring in the Resei’ved De- 
paitments to the notice of the pubLe 
and the Legis^ture, but some time after. 
Theie would be no question of pre-audit 
or questioning of sanctions, or the like. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thahurdas*] May I 
say this, my Lord Chairman, that Sir 
Akbar Hydari^s suggestion regarding 
audit serving the same purpose is a 
little irrelevant. What is wanted is day 
to day touch, as it goes on, and not a 
post mortem over the accounts, a year 
or six months later. 

Sir AJehar Hydari.] What T hnd in 
mind was that the audit might be so 
arranged that it might not be once in 
six months, but the results mii;bt be 
communicated from month to month. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 

8565. I am sure Sir Akbar ITydari 
appreciates exactly the signidcance of 
that I am asking for, and I think I 
may pass on to the next one. Sir 
Samuel, regarding the tribunal as to 
whose report you said this morning you 
would communicate something to the 
Committee some time in October, may 
I inquire if it is your in Lent ion to 
publish the Report simultaneo''isiy tlien 
to the public ? — (Sir Samuel Jloare.) I 
would prefer not to make a final answer 
to Sir Purshotamdas to-day There 

is no secret about th^ position. 

The position is this : The Trib- 

unal has made its Report and at present 
a number of Departments here are con- 
cerned in the Report, and so also is the 
Government of India concerned in the 
Report. Unta I have got the final 


communications from those various De- 
pax ..menls, 1 cannot make a statement 
as to when the Report will be pub- 
libhed, or, indeed as to whether it will 
be published. What I can say is 
that I feel sure 1 shall be in a position 
at the end of the Summer Recess to 
make a statement on loth those iioints. 

85oG. A statement winch will go on 
the record here, I take it, and will, 
therefore, be available to the public ? — ' 
res. 

8667. In a previous occasion I have re- 
ferred to the fact that/ Land 
Revenue in India being based for the 
settlement made between 1920 and 1928 
upon the higher prices of commodities, 
may require or may justify the conces- 
sions in Land Revenue. Towards the 
end of my reference in that connection, 
I said this : “I do not know whether 
Sir Malcolm Hailey with his vast 
expenoneo will dil'fer from me, but I 
wani to put it forward, when we are 
considering the four leading features 
which have been considered by the Sec- 
retary of State.” I wonder whether Sir 
Malcolm could tell me whether he agrees 
generally with what I said there i — (Sir 
Malcolm Hailey.) The consideration that 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas has put 
forward applies, of course, to Pro- 
vinces in which there is not a 
permanent settlement, because in those 
Provinces the relation of Land Revenue 
to the rentals or to the valuallon of the 
produce on which Land Revenue is 
assessed in other Provinces has leally 
ceased to exist. In the Provinces in 
which there is what is called a tem- 
porary setHement, there are fccti laments 
some of which are thiity, and ihirfy- 
five years old ; they werf, ihorefjre, 
effected at a range of prices which, very 
roughly, may be taken as app"ox’malely 
near the prices which have resulted 
from the Depression, but there are many 
settlements which have been affe*dcd at 
a later date and some, in particular, 
which have been concluded in Hie peinod 
between the War and 1928-29. There has 
undoubted V been a great difijcully in 
the payment of Land Revenue, owing 
to the fall in prices, and that has been 
reflected in the fact that certain Pro- 
vinces have had to make heavy remis- 
sions^ of Land Revenue. In the United 
Provinces the remission of Land Revenue 
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has amounted annually to over a crore 
of rupees. There have been heavy re- 
missions in other Provinces also. I only 
give that as typical. Now the expectation 
that the Provinces would be able for the 
most part to balance their Budgets this 
year, is based on the reductions of Land 
Eevenue, to which I have referred, and 
takes account of them. It is, I think, 
however, clear that if a period of low 
prices continues, some of the settlements, 
concluded in the years of high prices, 
will have to be revised ; that is to say, 
we shall either have to have temporary 
ad hoc reductions of Land Revenue, or 
actually revise the settlements, and to 
that extent, the Finances of the Pro- 
vinces wiU be aiffected in the future. I 
might say that I think that is one of the 
factors ■which will have to be taken into 
account by the Inquiry of which the 
Secretary of State spoke. The Inquiry 
would only, of course, deal with the re- 
sults of this process, because the policy 
must remain in the hands of the Local 
Government, but it vould deal -with the 
results of this process on the finances of 
the Provinces in the future. 

8568. Secretary of State, I now wish 
to refer you to a statement which you 
have made that ihe’*e i? still opportunity 
for economies to be eaiTied out in certain 
fieuis of administration in India. May 
I ask If you would expand on this, and 
tell us in wliich Departments, either 
Transferred or Resorved, you expect 
this, and approximately, if you 'will 
kindly give us an idea of the extent that 
you expect ? — (Sir Samuel Hoare.) I 
would prefer not to give details, and I 
would prefer not to state, even roughly, 
what I think the extent of those 
economies might he. As soon as % start 
giving details, I then do really involve 
myself in the Budget responsibilities of 
the Provinces, and of the Centre. As 
soon as I deal with the extent of the -field 
of the economies, then I may be restrict- 
ing the field of economy, although I do 
not intend to do so. Sir Purshotamdas 
must take it from me that I did not 
make this statement without having cer- 
tain ideas in my mind. I do not say 
that the field of economy, after all the 
economies that have been made both by 
the Centre and by the Provinces, is an 
unlimited one, hut I do believe, from the 
information at my disposal, that there 
L106TIO 


is still an opportunity of further economy 
and particularly in Ino Provinces. 

Sir Ahdur Bahim. 

8569. May I ask one question, is this 
part of the reduction of salaries for 
future entrants to the Services ? — Yes. I 
have got other directions in my mind as 
well. What I am very anxious to do is 
to impress upon the Provinces, even after 
the great sacrifices they have made, that 
they must once again look into their 
Budgets to- see whethei there is not an 
opportunity of further eeono-my. I do 
not want the Provinces to go on with 
the impression that the time for making 
these efforts is past, and that they are 
going to set their finances right by 
getting grants from the Federal Centre. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 

8570. I appreciate the reason advanced 
by the Secretary of State as to why he 
Avill not go into the details of this, but 
I wish to ask this question from this 
particular point of view, namely, is there 
any room for further economy in the 
nation-building Departments in the Pro- 
vinces, such as Medical, Sanitation, 
Education, and such social Services about 
which I see even in the Simon Commis- 
sion Repoit they ^ay that the proportion 
of amounts spent in the Provinces on 
these social Services is much too small 
as eompaied with the amounts spent on 
Depai-tments which d(* not bring it in 
relief to the taxpayer, such as the 
Military Departments of the Government 
of India, for instance* ? — I would not like 
to give an answer to a question of that 
kind. I think it is essentially a question 
that must be answered Province by Pro- 
■vince. I am fully aware of the fact that 
there is a great need for expenditure 
upon social Services in India ; at tfiie 
same time, I would not like to give an 
answer that implied that even accepting 
that assumption, there was not stdl an 
opportunity for saving unnecessary ex- 
penditure upon this or that detail. 

8571. I will leave it at that, and I 
will not ask any more questions about 
it. Now, regarding the cut in the pay 
and the partial restoration of it till now, 

I understood you to say yesterday in 
reply to a question from Sir Reginald 
Craddock that you — ])lease correct me if 

t 



I am wrong — but the impression I got as 
L Heard you yesterday was that you 
looked upon that as a first charge upon 
either any surplu^^ or on any further 
margin that may be realised in the Pro- 
vincial Budgets. I wish to ask, in the 
first instance, whether you can enlighten 
me regarding any other country which 
since 1929 has made a cut in the pay of 
its Services, and has restored a part of 
it till now ? — I do not know whether there 
is a ease, or whether there is not ; I have 
had to take the Indian case upon its own 
merits, and there I have felt that in the 
special conditions of Service in India, 
< these cuts must be regarded as emer- 
gency cuts. Indeed, when I introduced 
the two Bills in the House of Commons, 
1 stated that fact, and said that, they 
would be removed at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. I stand by that statement, 
particularly for this reason : I have the 
very strong view that if Provincial 
Autonomy is to star* in a satisfactory 
atmosphere, we must avoid any feeling 
of resentment and discontent amongst the 
Sendees upon whose backs a great deal 
of the burden will fall in starting the 
initial stages of the new Reforms. On 
that account, I think that it would be 
much more satisfactory that the cuts 
should be restored, and that there should 
be no ground for any feeling of resent- 
ment, when Provincial Autonomy is 
actually started. That is my position. 
I do not say that it is a law of the 
Medes and Persians that this or that item 
in the Budget has to be dealt with in a 
particular way b(»fore Constitutional 
changes take place, but I do say that 
by far the best and far the wisest course 
in the interests of the Provinces them- 
selves would be to lestore the cuts before 
the change is made. 

8572. I agree with the Secretary of 
State fully that a contented Service is 
the greatest asset to a State, but where 
there has to he emergency taxation and 
countervailing emergency cuts, should 
they not both have simultaneous con- 
sideration for relief, or should, one have 
a preference over the (‘ther, and further, 
shpuld it be necessary to raise taxation' 
in order to introduce the Reforms, 
would it not be said that the interest of 
the taxpaver has been held to be 
secondary by a far greater degree over 
the interests of the Services It is 


alw’-ays dilticult in the matter of the 
restoration of cuts to know where to 
begin. We shall have, no doubt, just 
the same kind of proldem here, but tiiere 
never has been any doubt upon this 
question in India or here, so far as the 
Ser\dees are concerned. We have always 
stated that we do r^ard this as the 
first charge to be removed. 

8573. Would I be correct im inferring 
from what you have said, that it would 
be regarded as such, even though taxa- 
lion may have to be increased in India 
from the present level ? — 1 hope that is 
not going to be the case. I am em- 
boldened to say that from the fact 
that I believe it will be possible to 
restore these cuts, and that it will be 
possible to start Provincial Autonomy. 

8574. Without additional taxation ? — 
Yes, that is my hope. 

Dr. B. E. Amhedkar. 

8575. My Lord Chairman, may I just 
intervene for a moment for the purpose 
of asking for information, not for rais- 
ing any controversy. The Committee 
knows that there is a certain amount of 
difference of opinion on the expression 

existing and accruing rights.” The 
Civil Service takes one view ; the Law* 
Officers of the Crown take another view, 
and I believe this CJimmittee will have 
to give some sort of opinion upon that 
subject before the clause is drafted. I 
find exactly the same expression exist- 
ing and accruing rights ” used in the 
South African Constitution of 1009, and 
I wonder whether it would not be 
possible for your Lordship and the Sec- 
retaryi^of State to obtain the Memorapa- 
dum from the Dominions Office to find 
out exactly how that clause has been 
acted upon, and interpreted by the 
South African Govei-nment ? — I will cer- 
tainly look into that suggestion. In any 
case, it is a question which we must 
deal with when we come to the Services. 
It is not quite th^ same question though 
that Sir Purshotamdas put to us. 

8576. No ; thai is why I said T did 
not want to rai'^e any controversy. T am 
simplv asking for information as to 
whether that would not be possible as a 
sort of comparative vie^f Tes, 
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Sir Puri>hotamdas Thakurdas. 

8577. Lord Hardinge yesterday 
referred to a slatenient in which I said 
that the present conditions are so 
bad tiiat the hnanceij of the Grovemment, 
both Central and Prc>vineial in India, are 
in a comparatively critical condition, 
llie Secretary of State said in reply 
when Lord Hardinge •said he was in- 
clined, in general, to agree with this, 
that he would not go so far as to agree 
to this, and that he pointed to the fact 
that the credit of India stood high at 
the moment. T wish to put it to the 
Secretary of State tins way : In order 
that the credit of India should continue 
io be at the point at which it is at the 
moment, either world trade must improve 
very soon or gold exports fronl India 
must continue. Would the Secretary of 
State agree with that ? — Yes, I think I 
should. 

8578. Therefore, under any one of these 
fwo contingencies we should have good 
luck, but as we are framing this con- 
stitution, as far as the finances of it are 
concerned, on a comparatively con- 
servative basis and from a conservative 
point uf view, may I ask whether, should 
either of these not prevail, it would not 
be necessary to economise to the greatest 
extent in every possible avenue of ex- 
penditure incurred, Federation o-r no 

S ^deration, reforms or no reforms ? — I 
ink it might be, and it was because I 
had that fear in my mind — a very re- 
mote fear, but at the same time a fear 
one must take into account — ^that I 
used the words I did use about the 
necessity of our readjusting ourselves to 
a new position if things did not go 
better. 

8679. In that case, a suggestion of the 
nature, that Lord Hardinge put up, 
namely, putting up salt duty or any 
other taxation, would be a matter which 
would be, compaii^atively speaking, im- 
possible of any serious consideration ? — 
It is so difficult to say what could or 
could not be considered when one does 
not know the situation, but if Sir Pur- 
shotamdas means that if the state of 
the world gets worse taxation will be- 
come more difficult, I agree with him. 

8580. No, Sir. I said this : If world 
trade does not improve so much or as 
veil as you are counting upon, or the 
lilOOBO 


gold export of India does not continue 
for the period which will intervene be- 
tween the world trade improvement and 
now (I am not thinking of when condi- 
tions get worse) then it would be a most 
difficult proposition. I am thinking of 
a slower recovery than the one you ex- 
pect ? — Yes, I wouldl certainly agree (ex- 
cept for the question of the mafceii tax 
that we have discussed in the, past, as 
you know) that, in conditions of that 
kind, it will be more and more difficult 
to impose new or additional taxation. 

8581. In fact, it would come to this, 
Seci-etary of State, that no country since 
1929 that I know of has thought of in- 
creasing taxation. The complaint and 
the cry all round have been for de- 
creasing taxation and until world trade 
comes back to something that may he 
regarded as normal, or until the grower 
of raw material in India gets a much 
higher price for his commodities than 
he has been getting during the last two 
or three years, the increase of taxation 
in India may be said to be almost out 
of the question — ^I am afraid taxation 
here has gone up substantially since 1928- 
29. I do not suggest that that is an 
example that other countries should^ every- 
where follow, but it shows the great 
danger of my giving a general answer to 
a question of that kmd. 

8582. I sympathise with any country 
that has its taxation raised, but the 
point is that the taxable capacity of the 
people of India as compared with the 
people here is quite a different proposi- 
tion, and whilst I sympathise with you, 
I submit there is no parallel between 
these two conditions ? — ^I would rather not 
get into general answers to questions of 
that kind. 

8583. No ; but you would agree that 
unless world trade improves, the ques- 
tion of any increased taxation would not 
be a serious proposition f — I said just 
now, and I think I had better stick to 
the answer I gave, that I think the 
problem of increased taxation would be- 
come more and more difficult. 

8584. I want to ask one or two general 
questions regarding the military part. 
Before I pass on, when the Secretary of 
State mentioned about the match tax, 
about which he said I knew, we discussed 
the possibilities of that tax last year j 
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but I am sure he will agree that it does 
not in the present circumstances in any 
way connote my approval, or in fact it 
'does not connote any approval on my 
part, of additional taxation for the 
reasons which I have just now discussed 
with you ? — fully accept Sir Pursho- 
tamdas’s view. I only mentioned it for 
this reason. I was expressing neither 
support for it nor opposition to it, but 
it was one of the possible taxes that 
was considered at the conference. 

8585. So was tobacco tax considered. 
To that extent we did discuss it. The 
military expenditure of India to-day 
is about 46J crores ; it may be correctly 
stated as 46J crores, plus the loss on 
strategic railways and the frontier watch 
and ward expenditure which is not in- 
cluded in these two items, bringing the 
whole thing up to something like 52 
crores ? — ^Yes ; but Sir Purshotamdas wiU 
no doubt keep in mind the fact that 
so far as I know the upkeep of strategic 
railways %nd the administration of ^ 
frontier are nowhere charged to Defence 
expenditure in any other country in the 
world. For instance, if he will take the 
returns that are annually sent in to the 
League of N'ations of the defence expendi- 
ture of all the great countries of the 
world I do not think he will find that 
items of that kind are ever included. 

8586. Were they not included before 
a certain period in a Government of 
India budget 1 I ask for information ; 
I am not quite sure ? — I am not sure 
about the Government of India budget. 
My point was rather this : I gathered 
from his questions that he was suggesting 
thes’e items ought to be added to the 
defence expenditure iu India. I could 
not agree with that suggestion for the 
reason that I have just stated. So far 
as I know, they are included in no other 
military budget in the world, 

8587. That is why I asked whether in 
the Government of India budget they 
were included or not. My impression 
is (but I am speaking from a very hazy 
memory) that for a certain period back 
they were included in the Government 
of India budget ? — I do not know about 
that. We will look into that. 

8588. May I refer to the Inchcape 
Committee Report of 1922-23, where 
amder the Head of Defence, on page 43, 


I will read' to you one sentence at the 
end : The actual expenditure on the 
Royal Air Force in 1913-14 was 41,000 
rupees ; in 1921-22 it was Rs. 1,34,29,000, 
in 1922-23 it was a crore and 41 lakhs. 
This is the sentence with which the Inch- 
cape Committee end that paiagraph : 

Since the potentialities of the Air 
Force in India are only now being- 
proved, and there is a possibility that 
the extended use of the Air Force might 
result in economies in expenditure on 
ground troops, we make no recommen- 
dations.” In fact, from the year 1921-22 
(that is the latest figure), the Royal Air 
Force was the one item where the Inch- 
cape Committee left even an increase 
of eight lakhs without any criticism, I 
wish to ask whether the Government of 
India have examined this possibility of 
the extended use of the Air Force re- 
sulting in economies in expenditure on 
ground troops at all now 1 am glad 
Sir Purshotamdas has raised a question 
in which I personally have been very 
much interested for a great many years. 
I have always made the argument that 
in certain conditions the use of the Air 
Force was an economy. Certainly that 
argument has been home out in our ex- 
peiience in India. It has been possible 
to reduce a number of units in India 
and in particular it has been possible to 
reduce the number of iinits upon the 
Frontier owing to the substitution of the 
Air Force. I have not got the figures 
with me to-day, but there have been 
quite a number of units reduced, and 
without tying myself down to a precise 
statement that this or that unit reduc- 
tion was directly due to the Air Force, 

I can state generally that, without the 
substitution of the Air Force in the 
Frontier districts, the reductions that 
have taken place in Indian defence would 
not have been possible upon the scale 
upon which they have been possible. 

8589. Would it be too much if I sug- 
gested that we may have a note on this, 
at your convenience, circulated to the 
Committee — Yes, I will see what we 
can do. The difficulty, as I say, is de- 
finitely to state that this or that par- 
ticular reduction is due to the increase 
in the Air Force. What I thinJfc I could 
do is, I think I could give the Com- 
mittee a note oil the reducrions that hfeve 
taken place over a term <5f yeats in the 
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Army in India and also a note stating 
the increase in the Air Force and mem- 
bers of the Committee and the Delegates 
must then draw their own conclusions 
from those figures. 

Mr. M, B, Jayaker, 

8590. Is the Secretary of State’s 
answer dependent on the assumption that 
bombing from the air continues ^ — ^Yes, 
it is. 

Sir Ahdwr Bahim. 

8591. May I make another suggestion, 
Secretary of State, that, if you could 
give us figures as regards the number of 
raids from the Frontier tribes during the 
last 10 or 15 years, in the Assembly a 
Committee had to go into that and from 
the figures it appeared that there has 
been a considerable decline owing to the 
new policy that has been adopted with 
regard to the Frontier tribes. I think 
it is called peaceful penetration and also 
a civilising policy. I think the figures 
noight be available and I think they 
might be of some use to us in consider- 
ing the needs of military expenditure in 
connection with the Frontier ? — 1 should 
be rather sorry if this Committee went 
into details of that kind. If you come 
to Frontier raids, it is very difficult to 
say what is a raid and what is not, 
and whether a decline in the number of 
raids in a particular area is due to the 
building of roads, or whether it is due 
to the use of air power, or whether it 
is due to this, that, or the other cause. 
I would have thought that information 
of that kind was really not necessary to 
Uft here who are considering the bigger 
constitutional issues. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir E. Gidney, 

8592. Is it not a fact that there has 
been a considerable reduction in the 
Military expenditure at Aden since the 
Air Force was increased there — That is 
so, but, with all my great affection for 
the Air Force, I must not be drawn here 
into a controversy with the other Military 
Authorities, and, on that account I have 
-said I am ready to give the numbers of 
units both in the Army and in the Air 
Force, and to let every Meipiber drayr 

, his own conclusions from those ^numbers. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thahurdas, 

8593. May I refer you to the same 
Committee report, page 58, where, at the 
end they have this paragraph which, with 
your permission, my Lord, I propose to 
read : do not, however, consider 

that the Government of India should be 
satisfied with a Military budget of Rs. 57 
crores, and we recommend that a close 
wateli be kept on the details of Military 
expenditure with the object of bringing 
about a progressive reduction ia the 
future. Rhould a further fall in prices 
take place, we consider that it may be 
possible, after a few years to reduce the 
Military budget to a sum not exceeding 
Rs. 50 crores, although the Commander- 
ii3-Chief does not subscribe to this 
opinion. Even this is more, in our 
opinion, than the taxpayer in India 
should be called upon to pay, and, 
though revenue may increase, through a 
revival of trade, there would, we thinks 
still be no justification for not keeping a 
strict eye on Military expenditure with a 
view to its further reduction.’^ The fall 
ill prices the Committee had in mind was 
not anything like the fall in prices which 
has actually taken place between 1922 
and 1931, and I wish to put it to the* 
S^cretary of State whether he does not 
think that even on the conservative 
opinion of the Incheape 'Committee in 
this connection a much lower Military 
expenditure to-day is called for than the* 
46i crores, not to add on the other two 
items which were passed last March 7 — 
Sir Purshotamdas is really asking a 
great deal of the Military Authorities 
in India. Here the Committee, of which 
I think he is a distinguished Member — 

8504. I was a Member 1 ^held out 

as their ideal a Military budget of 50 
crores. Our budget to-day in spite of 
all the dififieulties with which we have 
been faced is 46 crores, I think that 
is a very great achievement, and, if 
Members of the Committee and the 
Delegates will look at the percentage of 
tie reduction, namely, from 57 to 46^ 
eiores, I am sura, as I said the other 
day, there is no other country in the 
world that can point to so great a 
oontage reduction as that. Furtbe>* than 
that, whilst I am anxious to keep down 
the expenditure to the lowest legitimate 
ndnimum we have to remember this, that 
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the needs of Indian Defence absolve 
and not relative, and that the worat 
possible poUcy in the world 
Lve the appearance of a systm o 
-defence in India upon which, presumably, 
you would be spending qi^ite a lot ot 
money, and that that system of Defence 
would be ineffective. I should have 
thought that this great reduction from 
^7 to 46 erores in this very short space 
of time points to the great care 
which both the Military and the CivU 
Authorities have approached this ques- 
tion, and illustrates their determination 
to make every conceivable economy that 
they legitimately can. 


8595. I am afraid Sir Samuel Hoare 
kas rather overlooked the very important 
point which I included in my question, 
namely, the fall in prices. I was a mem- 
ber of that Committee. Unfortunately 
Lord Inehcape is no more. If he were 
alive (he was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee) I could have produced from him 
a letter saying that the fall in prices to 
which he refers there was no more than 


10 or 15 points. No one then foresaw 
that there would be a fall in prices to 
the extent of over 100, and when there 
has been a fall in prices of over 33 per 
cent, of the basis on which this para- 
graph is written, the result is not only 
one upon which one cannot congratulate 
the Military Authorities, or anyone else 
in India, but it is one which leaves the 
public in India with a very Sore griev- 
ance ? — I believe if you and your Com- 
mittee h^d been told in the year in 
which you were sitting that the Military 
Budget could be got down to 46 erores 
in 1933-34, even with all the fall in prices 
to which we have been subjected, you 
would have thrown your hats up in the 
air, and would have been delighted. 


8596. It is not a matter of such great 
delight. T will refer Sir Samuel to the 
papers of the Hetrenohment Committee 
which are in two boxes 4n the Home 
Department of the Government of India, 
they are not accessible to me or any 
non-ofl6eial, but they would be accessible 
tojh^m., ,In tho first draft be will find 
figure mentioned was^ that over 
which he thinks I ^would Have , thrown 
mVj hat in ^ the » air. Nothing of the 
sort. It ,was subseauentlv -altered ,and 
another figure added. You indleated 


both in Sir Malcolm Hailey’s Memor- 
andum, and in your speech, the idea, 
of appointing a Committee in order 
to consider in detail the allocation be- 
tween the Provinces and the Centre of 
Revenue and expenditure. I take it that 
Committee will be appointed by you ? — 
I think so, but I am open to suggestions 
about it. That is my present view. 

8697. I have no suggestion to make 
except to ask whether you would attach 
as much importance to representation 
fj’om Provinces or representation from 
men who are interested neither in Pro- 
vinces nor in the Central Government 
at the moment, and still who are not 
back numbers in the sense of being 
retired, and not being in touch with 
affairs in India. It must be somebody 
who can weigh the scales evenly between 
the Centre and the Provinces, and who 
will command the confidence of the 
people ? — I think certainly, without be- 
ing precise as to the constitution of the 
Committee, it should be an impartial 
hfidj and an impartial body to which the 
Prpvinces could make their representa- 
tions. T think also it should be quite 
a small body, and I should hope it 
would be a body which, having most 
of the data readily available, should 
not take a very long time. 

8598- I only wanted to indicate one 
or two considerations which struck me 
a'* being very important to be borne 
in^ mind in connection with this Com- 
mittee. I agree with the other require- 
ments mentioned by the Secretary of 
Slate. The Reseive Bank Committee 
Report and the Railway Board Report 
are not available for us to-day, there- 
f'lre I shall not ask any questions about 
them. There is one question I should 
like to ask, because it is a question 
which is constitutional and not purely 
financial. You have said lhai the 
Reserve Bank should be free from poli- 
t3cal influence. I wish to ask whether 
you remember that in the financial 
Safeguards Committee Report of the 
Third Round Table Conference, para- 
g^’aph^ 4, page 37, the actual word 
used is that efforts should be made 
to qjeeate, on sure fdpndations and free 
f^om any ppRtical influence” — the word 
‘^anv”' there does not mean merely 
p<d^tical influence, apd tibie sigqifleahce 
of the word " any is poJitical influence 
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both in India and in England. Would 
.ton agree with that t— Tes. 


T stress this because 

1 tad there is a tendency rather to 
overlook the word “any” and only to 
tank of political- influence in Tn/Ha. 
Would you consider that something be- 
^nd that was intended and indicated in 
me draft Report 9 — ^We intended in the 
Comnuttee, and I contemplate now, 
That the Reserve Bank should be free, 
so far as we can make it, of any 
political influence. 


8600. On both sides of the seas 9— On 
both sides of the seas. 

Sir Pur<hotamdas ThoLurdas^.'] I had 
a few questions to ask regarding the 
POf ^-lon of India, but I find Major 
Attlee has dealt with that question so 
admirably that I will not take up any 
ttam Committee in dealing with 


Mr. M. a. Jayaker. 

8601. The present position about the 
Apny estimates is that they are dealt 
wia by the G-ovemor General in Council 
which means he has the benefit of con- 
^Itation with three Indian Members ? — 
Yes. 

8602. And according to the proposals 
made in the "R^ite Paper, I find no eon- 
stitntional position which gives such an 
opportunitv of consulting Indian opinion 
in the new Constitution on Army esti- 
mates excepting that you refer to the 
Tnstriiment of Instructions, pointing out 
the desirability of the two branches of 
the Government working in harmony — 
xes, 

8603. But in that connection, having 
J’egard to the great importance of the 
question, how does the proposal) appeal to 
you which Sir Te,i Bahadur Sapru and 
myself made in our Memorandum which 
we submitted for yonr consMeration at 
Ihe end of the Third Hound Table Con- 
ference of appointing as an Army Mem- 
ber a non-official Indian, ihe Viceroy to 
have the widest <dioice in that connec- 
iion, and the Army Member to be solely 
responsible to the Vieero 3 r, and the 
Viceroy ^s view in no way to be affected, 
nor hi«« freedom to be in any way mini- 
mised ? How does that proposal appeal 
to you ? — I have always felt that it is 
belter to leave the choice entu’ely free. 


1 know the arguments that can be used 
upon both sides but I came !o the view, 
and so also did a good man}’- other hf em- 
bers at the last Round Table Con- 
ference come to the same view, that we 
should leave the choice of the Viceroy 
completely free as io his own advisers 
and his own staff, 

8604. Have you considered this possi- 
bility that in the new Legislature there 
will be a number of men — I am not say- 
ing Indians because there may be non- 
Indians too, especially those who come 
from the States — ^who will Inive con- 
siderable experience of t^ie nianagemem; 
of the Army ; therefore if you had the 
provision which we had in minti you 
would be providing the Viceroy with 
an expert person who ha'-- eon^ideiable 
experience of managing the Army, and 
who will serve as a nexus between the 
Legislature and this Reserved Depart- 
ment of the Army ? — That may be so, 
but at the same time I do feel that it is 
much the best to leave the Vic^uxty with 
a completely free hand. 

8605. Would you go to the extent of 
stating in the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions a predilection for s 'fleeting a non- 
official ? — ^No ; I do not think J should. 
I have argued this quest’ on at some 
length in the past, and L have not 
changed my view, namely, that in a re- 
sponsibility of this kind covering De- 
fence it is essential (hat the man who 
is responsible should have a free and un- 
restricted choice. 

8606. I was asking this ques'/iou, be- 
cause your answer Ho. 66‘<4 which you 
gave some days ago expressed senti- 
ments with whi6h we Indians coinpleiely 
agree, namely, that you are looking for- 
ward to an arrangement when a greater 
and greater attempt will be made to 
di'aw the Legislature into a posHion of 
good will and understanding with regard 
to the Army Department. Do you re- 
member those answers which you ^ave ? 
—Yes. * 

8607. Do not you think that if that 
is the Indian view it is more likely to 
be achieved, and more speedily to b^ 
achieved, if you had any such arrange- 
ment as we proposed to you ? — ^I think 
myself that arrangements of that Isind 
must grow up as a matter of usage, and 
that to try and make them explicit in 
an Act of Parliament would be unwise, 
and might very well lead io friction 



'lather than co-operation. When I give 
this answer to Mr. Jayaker upon this 
particular point it does not mean that 
I ain m any way modifying the answers 
that I gay's the other day ])ased upon 
any desire to see the closest co-operation 
possible between the two sides of Gov- 
ernment. I really boliove myself that 
yon will get better co-operation if you 
leave the Viceroy’s choice free than if 
you attempted to restrict it in some 
way that might very well create, rightly 
or wrongly, suspicions here, or sus- 
picions in certain quarters, and would 
tie the Viceroy’s hands. 

8608. I will not press the question 
further. Bui now may I ask your 
attention to a few questions connected 
with the Reserve Bank, and let me say 
if you think those questions 'irise out 
of details which had better lie con- 
sidered after a Report is presented, you 
need not answer them. I am asking 
them because I am not sure at v^rhat 
stage the Report will come before this 
Committee, or whether I shall be here 
on that occasion. What I want to ask 
your attention to is page 17 of the 
Introduction, paragraph 82. That 
paragiaph says that the Reseive 
Bank, free from political influence, will 
have been set up by Indian lecj'slation, 
and be already successfully operating 
Xow what are the tests by which you 
‘vill judge that the Reserve Bank will 
be successfully operating 9 [ am asking 

this question because in the ease of an 
ordinary bank the test would ordinarily 
be the balance sheets, the deposits and 
reserves, and so on. hypothesis these 
cannot be the test with regard to a 
Reserve Bank, so what* will be the tost 
by which you will judge lhat the 
Reserve Bank which you have in view 
in paragraph 32 is already successfully 
operating 9 — ^I would prefer 1o deal v/ith 
these questions as a whole. If Mr. 
J&yakeT would agree, I think that would 
be the best course. If Mr. Jayaker is 
not here when we discuss these ques- 
tions, I would send him a full answer 
upon a point of that kind. 

Mr. M, JR,. Jayaker. "I Then your 
answer would be the same on the four 
conditions in paragraph 32. 

Sir Pur.hotamdas Thaknrdas.] Will 
Ml*. Jayaker mind if I just say this, 
that the Reserve Bank Committee Re- 
port does not deal with this quesrion at 


all. It is a matter as to how His 
Majesty’s Government will judga whe- 
ther it is successfully operating or not. 
I just wanted to bring that out. 

Witness.] I am quite aware of that 
fact. At the same time, I think it is 
•very much a part of "the question, and I 
would have preferred a much more con- 
centrated discussion npon it, if we can 
have it, 

Mr. M. B. Jayaker. 

8609. I leave it entirely to the Secre- 
tary of State. If you think it is better 
that these questions should be answered 
after the Report is out, I will not press 
it. Then the same will apply, I sup- 
pose, to the last five lines of paragraph 
32, namely, the Budgetary position being 
assured and short term debts. I had a 
few questions to put, but if you think 
they should be reserved, I will not press 
them 9 — I do not know what you think, 
my Lord Chairman. I think it would be 
better really, to take all these Reserve 
Bank questions together. 

8616. Very well. Then I will not nsk 
these questions, my Lord Chainnan. 
Then Proposal 147, at page 70 : The 
trustee status of existing India sterling 
loans will be maintained arid will be ex- 
tended to future sterlij g Federal 
loans ”. May I know what will be the 
procedure as regards the raising of 
sterling loans in future. Will they be 
raised by the Secretary of State or an 
agent of the Government of India, like 
the High Commissioner, or some such 
'functionary 9 — Mr. Jayakei^ remembers 
that that is a question that we have 
discussed a good deal in the past, and 
upon which there are two definite 
opinions, one opinion being that India, 
anyhow in the early years of the Consti- 
tution, is more likely to get cheaper 
rates of money if no change is made in 
the name under which the loans are 
raised ; the other being, that w'hen a 
responsible Government is set up in 
India, it would be inappropriate and 
almost impossible for the Secretary of 
State to^ continue to give his name to 
the raising of the loans. Upon the 
whole, the expert view turns in the 
direction of the second nlternative,. 
namely, that it would be difficult after 
the Constitution is actually sot up foi” 
the Secretary of State to go on raising 
loans in his name in London. Btit ft 



is a difficult question, and it is a question 
upon which my advisers and 1 would 
welcome the views of our colleagues in 
the Committee and in Ibhe Delegation. 

8611. But will that condition apply if 
India were to raise loans else-^vhere than 
in the British Isles ?— I think it would 
apply still more. It would strengthen 

.very much the second alternative course, 
namely, that the Secretary of State 
would find it very difficult to take any 
kind of responsibility for loans of that 
sort. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 

8612. May I ask a question arising out 
of that ? — ^Does the Secretary of State 
think that it would be inconvenient to 
leave his matter to be decided by the 
Federal Government when the question 
arises and the necessity arises, or’ does 
he propose to make a statutory provision 
about this in the Bill ? — ^I think myself 
we shall have to make a statutory pro- 
vision. 

8613. That India can raise no loan 
outside, except as a tinstee security 
here ? — No, I w-as thiukina of the other 
point, as to the form in which the loans 
aT’e liaised, whether in the name of the 
Secretary of State, or whether in the 
name of the Federal Governiuciii. 
Obviously, in a question of that kinl 
the Treasury and His Maiesfcy’s Gov- 
ernment here are very much interested. 
There certainly would have to be a 
statutory provision, so far as E under- 
stand the position now, in ihe Act stat- 
ing what is to be the future after the 
initiation of the Constitution. 

8614. Would it not do to leave it per- 
missible to the Secretary of State to 
put his signature to the loan here, if the 
Federal Government are agreeable to it, 
or must India be committed now for 
whatever the period of the Reforms be ? 
—It is very difficult. Surely, Sir Pur- 
shotamdas will see the difficultv at once. 
It is very difficult for the Sc(»retarv of 
State to give his name to a future loan 
for loan for which he is not responsible. 

8615. I fully see that, and that is why 
I am asking, need it be made eompulsory 
rm the future loans of India in the 
London market that they must be issued 
through the Secretai'y of State and not 
direct by the Federal Government, if 
they think fit to do the latter ? — ^My 


argument is all tending to show that I 
agi'ee with Sir Purshotamdas ^s view, 
namely, that I do see grave difficulties 
in the way of the Secretax’y of State 
giving his name in the future to any 
loaai for which it is not responsible. 

Chairman,] I am very sorry to have 
to press the Meeting, but the position 
is that the Secretary of State will have 
to leave the Chair at half-past four, and 
at quarter-past four I intend to turn, 
at any rate, for a few minutes, to an- 
other matter, which I must deal with 
before we rise to-night. 

Maiquess of Beading, 

8616. May I just say one word about 
that only. The Secretary of Statens- 
view just expressed as to the second 
alternative, is not intended by him to- 
be final, I understand ? — ^No. Because 
it is not final, I ask the Members of the 
Committee and the Delegates to think 
over what is a very difficult question. 

Sir Pvrshofamda^ Thakurdas,] I ven- 
tured to interrupt only because I felt 
that, as far as we are concerned, this 
was about the last 'opportunity we 
should have to express our views or to 
get the Secretary of State’s intentions 
before the Bill was proceeded with. 
I hat was my only reason for asking. 

Mr. M, B. Jayaker, 

8617. Then in Proposal 39, at page 
46, you require the previous assent ^ of 
the Governor-General to any legislation 
dealing with coinage and exchange ? — 
Yes. 

8618. You remember, Sir Samuel, that 
this condition was agreed to, if at all, 
at a stage of the Round Table Con- 
ferereo, when it was considered that 
some temporary arrangements should 
be made pending the foundation of the 
Reser\e Bank, and one of those tem- 
porary arrangements to which some part 
of the Indian opinion was agreed was, 
pending the foundation of the Reserve 
Bank, legislation dealing with coinage 
and exchange would require the prior 
assent of the Viceroy. Do you remem- 
ber that stage, Sir Samuel ^ — ^Yes, I 
remember the stage. 

8619. Having regard to the fact that 
yon have now made the foundation of 
Lhc Reserve Bank as a precedent con- 
dition to the coming in of Federation, 
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and having further regard to the fact 
that under Proposal 119, at page 69, 
the vetoing power is in the Governor- 
General and also His Majesty the King, 
do you think there is any necessity for 
requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General for legislation deal- 
ing with coinage and current exchange ? 
— Yes, I think it is necessary to have this 
power. Mr. Jayaker reminds me of the 
previous discussions on the subject, and 
that we had some quite long discussions 
upon this particular point. The pre- 
vious sanction is necessary, in my view, 
mainly to avoid speculation and a great 
slump in the exchange or a great boom 
in the exchange, as the result of a Bill 
being introduced, 

8620. But will not the same disturb- 
ance in the money market result from 
even a resolution moved in the Central 
Govemjment affecting the ratio 7 — 1 
would have thought not. I would have 
thought a Bill would have been taken 
-much more seriously than a Private 
Member’s Resolution. 

8621. You do not think that the 
power of vetoing would be enough for 
all practical purposes 7 — ^Ko ; we have 
always attached a great deal of im- 
portance to this power in the intere^^ts 
of financial stability. 

8622. Then the labt question I wish 
to ask the Secretary of State is with 
reference to the reply which he gave 
to Sir Joseph Nall as regards the fiscal 
convention. I suppose the Secretary of 
'State referred to what is known in the 

Indian Legislajture as a convention 
which arises out of the following fact*? : 
That when the Governor-General in 
Council and the Legislature aie agreed, 
the Secretary, of State does not inter- 
fere. Is ttot what the Seereta{ry of 
State had in view 7 — Yes. My answer 
to Sir Joseph Nall meant that the prae- 
ti,ee will continue under which the 
British Government do not intervene in 
fiscal questions in India. Obviously, 
under the new Constitution, what is now 
a convention might have to take a more 
precise form. I fully realise the neces- 
sity of that possibility. As to the pre- 
cise form that it would take, I suggest 
that we should consider it when we 
come to deal in rather greater detail 
with these fiscal questions. 

8623. What I was wanting to know 
was : Under the new Constitution the 


Constitutional position will be vei*y 
different 7 — The Constitutional position 
obviously will be different, because 
there will be a responsible Government, 
yes. 

Mr. iV. M, Joshi. 

8624. May I ask one or two question^, 
my Lord Chairman 7 Secretary of 
State, you know that there are some 
subjects of concurrent jurisdiction, and, 
as regards those subjects, the respon- 
sibility lies both upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Provincial Govern- 
ments. I want to ask you whether as 
regaids these subjects of concurrent 
jurisdiction, subventions from the 
Federal Government to the Provincial 
Governments will not be found to be 
necessaiy, and sometimes a very suit- 
able method of adjustment between the 
powers of the Federal Government and 
the Provincial Governments 7 — Will you 
ghe me an instance, Mr. Joshi 7 

8625. I will give you an instance. 
Labour Welfare is a subject of concur- 
rent jurisdiction 7 — ^Yes. 

8626. As regards that subject, the 
responsibility for finding money is a 
responsibility both of the Provincial 
Governments and of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In a ease of this kind will 
not the Federal Government have a 
right to give a subvention to the Pro- 
vincial Governments if the Provincial 
Go^eimments undertake duties which 
tli<* I’ederal Government should have 
Themselves undertaken ? — Yes ; there is 
noGiing at all in the proposals to pre- 
vent that. 

8627. Subventions could be given by 
the Federal Government to Provincial 
Governments on such subjects ? — If 
they wish to do so. 

8628. Now I want to ask you one 
question about the Public Acieounts 
Committee. I do not see any reference 
in the White Paper to the Public .A.C- 
connts CJommittee. I want to knew* 
whether you propose to provide for 
that in the Constitution when you eon- 
skier the details of the Constitution ? — 
No. We pu^osely do not make provi- 
sion in the Constitution for any com- 
mittee of the Legislature. We feel that 
we really should be trespassing upon 
the privileges and the powers pf ti® 
Legislature in bringing questions of 
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that kind into an Act of Parliament. 
The Legislature will be free to set np 
any Committees that it wishes to set 
up. I should personally be very much 
surprised if they did not continue to 
set u]) a Public Accounts Gommitteq. 

8629. May I ask you one further ques- 
tion on this point ? Under the present 
Constitution the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee also considers the report of the 
Auditor-Qeneral on what are called the 
Reserved Subjects, such as Defence. 
Will the Public Accounts Committee 
appointed by the future Legislature 
have a right to consider the report of 
the Auditor-General on the Reserved 
Subjects ? — do not see myself why 
the Public Accounts Committee should 
not have an opportunity of considering 
ihe accounts. “It would consider them 
purely and only in an advisory eapa- 
city. 

8630. As regards the position ol the 
Auditor-General I want to ask a ques- 
tion. Under the present Constitution, 
the Auditor-General" in India has no 
control over the accounts in Qj^eat 
Britain, and the accounts in Gre-it 
Britain are audited by a separate 
Auditor-General. I want to know what 
you propose to do in the future Consti- 
tution : Whether the Auditor-General 
m India will hzive control wer the ac- 
counts both in India and in Gieat 
Britain ? — I have not myself considered 
that point. I will think about it, and 
eommnricate with Mr. Joshi perhaps 
further about it later on. 

8631. May [ ask one question more 
about the Political Department which 
deals with the Indian States / A^ the 
lespousibility for dealing with the 
Indian States wdll hereafter be t'ans- 
f erred to the Viceroy and not to the 
Governor-General at the head of the 
Federal Government, will the finances 
for maintaining the Political Depart- 
ment be found either by the Stales or 
by the Crown, or will they fall upon the 
Federal Government ? — We have al- 
waysi assumed that they will fall upon 
the Federal Government. They were one 
of the inevitable charges upon the 
Government of India, ar'd we have al- 
ways felt that the right ccuise was 
that they should be a non-votable item 
in the Federal budget. 

8632. My question is this, Secretary 
of State. I quite realise that the Item 


is a nou-vo table one, bat the item of 
expenditure will have nothing to do 
with the Constitution itself. The 
V'lceroy, not as the head of the Federal 
Government, hut as the representatn^e 
of the Crown, will have relations with 
the States. Up to this time the case 
has been different. The Governor- 
General in Council was fhe head of the 
Government of India, and he had deal- 
iiigs with the Indian States, but here- 
aiter the Viceroy, as the representative 
of the British Crown and not as head 
of the Federal G*»vernment, will have 
relations with the States. I therefore 
want to know whether there is no change 
ill the position and, in consequence of 
the change, the financial burdens ought 
not to be transferred now ? — ^No } we 
still feel that that Is a legitimate chaige 
upon the Federal budget. 

Dr. B, R. Ambedhar. 

8633. I would like to ask one question 
about the statement made by Sir Akbar 
Hydaii on the application of paragraph 
141. You said yesterday, Secretary of 
State, in making \onr brief observa- 
tions on that staten.ent that you were 
glad that the States had accepted, at 
a certain point, to hear the burden of 
the Federal Government — ^Yes. 

8634. What I would like to know is 
this — you can give the answer now, 
or, if you like to refer to it later 
I have no objection— whether you agree 
that the stage whi<*li has been described 
by Sir Akbar H;>dari is the stage at 
which the States should begin to bear 
the burden of the Federation ? He lias> 
as you know, described certain stages 
thi'ough which Ihe Federal finance must 
go before the Stales could be called 
uX>on to bear their ^hare ? — Yes. 

Sir Ali'bar "Eydari, 

8635. Additional burden ^ — There are 
really three Imrdeus. There was first of 
all the burden of indirect taxation that 
they undertake from the start ; secondly, 
there • W'as the burden of the Corpora- 
tion Tax, or the equivalent of the Cor- 
poration Tax that they undertake after 
a definite term of years ; and, thirdly, 
there was the surtax that they undertake 
in the even! of an emergency. 





Dr. B. E. Ambedkar. 

8636. I thought he laid down certain 
conditions ? — He laid down certain con- 
ditions — Sir Akhax will correct me if 
I am OTO-ng— for the third of these bur- 
dens, namely, the surtax. 

8637. I wanted to know whether you 
agree that those were the appropriate 
conditions under which the Federation 
will resolve to surcharge — I think so. 

I do not want to tie myself down to the 
exact words, but I think, generally, that 
seems to me to be a fair basis of an 
arrangement. 

8638. The next question I want to put 
to you, arising out of that, is this : 
that if that position is maintained or 
even the position as it is under proposal 
141 is maintained, w’ould it not be the 
fact that the Federation will have to 
carry on its finances entirely on the 
basis of indirect taxation 9 — ^Not entirely 
on the basis of indirect taxation. 

8639. To a very large extent 9 — ^Not 
entirely on the basis of indirect taxa- 
tion. Obviously, to a large extent. 
Indirect taxation will then, as it does 
now, play a very prominent part in 
the Indian revenue. 

8640. What I want to put to you is 
this. Sir Samuel Hoai’e, that it be 
more so under the Federation than it is 
now, for the simple reason that the 
British Indians would not consent to 
direct taxation, because the States will 
not consent, and, consequently both of 
Hiem would rather go in for indirect taxa- 
tion to be borne hy both apart, rather 
than agree to direct taxation, which 
would be borne by British India alone. 
From that point of view indirect taxa- 
tion would be more and more forced 
upon them than U now the case f — 
From the other point of view, I can 
imagine the States very often *on the 
side of the less indirect taxation. 

8641. That is because" they do not have 
their finger in the pie now. Wotfid it 
be the same thing afterwards when, if 
they are opposed to indirect taxation 
thej’’ have to bear the brunt of the taxa- 
tion f — Dr. Ambedkar will also remem- 
ber in this ^ triangle of forces that the 
Provinces will have ar interest in direct 
taxation, as they have a share in it. 

, 8642. Yes, that may be so, but the 
Province also will see that the Federa- 


tion is not entirely a charge on Indian 
kevenue laised in British-India. It is 
a pure matter of speculation, but I want 
to pay attention i*> what would be the 
drift of the finance under the Federa- 
tion. If I may say so, the Federation 
would entirely have to build a tarijff 
wall round itself in order to carry on ? — 
Dr. Ambedkar saj'-s it is a subject of 
speculation. 1 am inclined to agree 
with him, but T am not inclined, having 
assumed it is a subject of speculation, 
then to prophesy exactly what is going 
to happen. 

S643. I wfill leav(» it at that. The 
next question T would like to ask of Sir 
Samuel Hoare arising out of tlie same 
proposal, 141, is thi^ : You said that the 
States will contribute an e(iuivalent 
amount to the Federal Revenues on a 
smn to be assessed oi a prescribed basis. 
Of course, you have explained this morn- 
ing how the woid prescrilied ” is used, 
and I am not going to ask you any 
questions upon that, but what I would 
like to ask you is this. Es there any 
provision made in tht. White Paper to 
see that the sum assessed on this pres- 
cribed basis, which he(*omes payable by 
a particular State, will be ultimately paid 
to the T'e cl era lion — It would then mean 
a default would it not, on the part of 
a State ? 

8644. Yes, supjioslng the State does not 
pay. I am assuming only one ease now, 
for the moment ? — The Viceroy then, I 
assiime, could intervene. 

8645. The Viceroy, as you know, is 
outside the Federal Constitution ? — If 
Dr. Amliedkar will look at panigraph 
129, he will sec there : The (Governor- 
General will be empowered in his dis- 
cretion to issue general instructions to 
the Government of any State-Member of 
the Federation for the purpose of ensur- 
ing that the Federal obligations of that 
State are duly fulfilled.^^ 

8646. Yes. What E want to say is 
this. Ppagrapli 120, if T may make 
the distinction, only gives the Govemor- 
(J^exal the power to give a direction. 
It does not give the Governor-General 
the nowor to take i*emedial measures, if 
the direHions are not obeved f — The Act 
nowhere provide^ exnlieit sanctions in 
situations of that kind either for ike 
Provinces or for the States^ 
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8647. For the Provinces it does, 
because the Grovernor has a special 
respoii'-ibility to see that the orders of 

^the Governor- General are earned out 
and obeyed, and to that extent he will 
be directly under ihe control of the 
Governor-General, and so provision does 
there exist, so far as the relations 
between the Provinces and the Centre 
are concerned, that his orders will be 
carried out ? — I th^ak there is just the 
same sanction, is there not, with the 
Governor-General and the States. 

8648. No, if I may say so, as you ex- 
plained on the Alemorandum on the 
Instrument of Instructions if he dis- 
obeyed, the Governor could be recalled. 
There is no such provision in the rela- 
tions between the States and the Centre ? 
— In each ease the responsibility is the 
responsibility of the Governor-General at 
his discretion, that is to say, subject to 
his instructions from here. 

JDr. Amhedkar,'] Put my point is that 
just as the Governor would be subject to 
the power of the Governor-General with 
respect to the administration of the Pro- 
vince, the ruler of a State is not subject 
to the directions of the Governor-General 
beyond, I suppose, the administration of 
such matters whicJi appertain to the 
Federation ; that is with the Viceroy. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan. 

8649. Would not the paraanountey 
powers apply ? — That is exactly what I 
was going to say. TJiere is in the States 
tlie field of paramountey. 

Dr. B. B. Amhedkar. 

8650. But, as you said, the para- 
mountey will be assigned to the Viceroy, 
and not to the Governor-General ? — ^Yes, 
but nevertheless the result will be the 
same. 

Mr. Zafndla Khan.] The Governor- 
General will formally make a request to 
the Viceroy and the Viceroy will there- 
upon act. 

Dr. B. B. Amhedkar.] May T ask 
another question arising out of the same. 
There is another aspect of it. It is 
assumed that the States that would he 
liable to make this contribution would 
be solvent at the lime when the con- 
tribution is called for Is they© toy pro- 
vision in the White Paper to see that 


the Governor-General whose finances 
would, to some extent, be dependent 
upon these contributions coming from the 
Indian States, ha-^ power to see that 
these contributories will be solvent on the 
days when the contributions fall due. 

Rao ^ Bahadur Sir Kishnama Chari. J 
What is the provision with regard to tibe 
Provinces '? Is there any such provision 
with regard to the Provinces ? 

Dr. B. B. Amhedkar.] Yes, the 
Governor can certify that a certain 
amount is due to the Federation and 
shall be paid, and it will be paid. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan.] May I recall a 
suggestion I made during the preliminary 
discussions here that the Viceroy might 
ask the States who are units of the 
Federation to submit for his informal 
tion every audited copies of their 
accounts. 

Dr. B. B. Amhedkar. 

8651. There is one more point, and I 

think the Secretary of State may give 
a combined answer. If you will refer to 
paragraph 146 dealing with the borrow- 
ing powers you will see there it is pro- 
vided that the Federation may borrow 
upon the security of Federal revenues. 
The contributions to be made under 
Proposal 141 will be part of the Federal 
revenuch which will be the security for 
the loans which the Federation will raise. 
Do you think it would sufi&eiently add 
to the credit of the Federation if part 
of the revenues which the Federation 
can call upon in order to give security 
for the Federal loans are left in ibis 
uncertain state both as to capacity to 
pay and the willingness to pay ? — I would 
have thought really that the contingency 
Dr. Amhedkar is contemplating is a con- 
tingency that is not very likely to 
often, and that, if it does *it is 

not the kind of contingency that is going 
substantially to alter the credit of the 
Federation.*^ Aft©r" all, these amounts 
taken altogetj^er are very small amounts. 

8652. T io not know what they would 

be in the event of a single 

di^fault- 

8053. I hope they will not be veiy 
s > — 1 cannot imagine that ihat Avould 
make much difference to the credit of 
India. 
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Sir AJcbar HydarL} Is not the finaH' 
cial position of the States, through the 
exercise of paramountey, in a much better 
condition than that of the Provinces 
through the exercise of the special 
responsibilities of the Governor 1 - 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar,'] I thought the 
statement made by Sir Mirza Ismail 
yesterday disclosed a most pathetic state 
of affairs. 

Sir Akbar Hydari.] It was still a 
balanced budget by which he could pay 
up his tribute all right. 

Mr. Zafrulla Khan, 

8654. My impression was that the 
Secretary of State was going to tell us 
what would happen if there were a series 
of defaults ^ — I think I would say in. the 
ease of one default, to say nothing of a 
series of defaults, the Viceroy would have 
the power of intervening under his 
powers of paramountey. 

Sir Maniibhai N. Mehta.] May I draw 
your attention to Proposal 129. It pro- 
vides for it. The Governor-General will 
be empowered. 

Sir Humbert Carr. 

8655. There are one or two questions 
1 wish to ask regarding the Provinces'. 
It is with reference to Proposal 139 
under which a share of the income-tax 
to be assigned to the Provinces will in 
all probability be reduced to extinction 
during the first few years : the fact ‘that 
there is no income-tax to be assigned in 
the first year or two means that the In- 
dustrial provinces will be paying the 
whole cost of the Federation and the 
agricultural' Provinces will not be taking 
their fair share. I was hoping that the 
Secretary of State would give some in- 
dication that the investigation which is 
taking place according to paragraph 57 
will go into the question of the taxable 
capacity of the Provinces, and that the 
retention of income-tax by the Centre 
should be based on the taxable capacity 
of the Provinces rather than in the 
method suggested. May I remind you 
that the Percy Report, Section 113, 
recommended taxable capacity as the 

meithod of emergency contribu- 
tions, and I wpu34 Sjii^gest if it is the 
fairest method for that it is also the 


fairest method for retention of income- 
tax from the different Provinces ? — ^We 
have no provision either to arrange for 
that, or to preclude it. I will take into 
account what Sir Hubert Carr has said,^ 
but, offhand, I see a good many diffi- 
culties in the way of his suggestion, but, 
as I say, there is nothing in the White 
Paper either to say that we shall do it 
upon one basis, or that we shall not do 
it upon one basis. 

8656. I was rather led to ask the 
question by the Percy Report, and the 
idea that probably the White Paper pro- 
posals were following it. That is what 
I had largely in mind. But, talking that 
matter into consideration, would you 
also consider the distribution of income 
tax, that it should be on a uniform per- 
centage to the Provinces. I mean that 
those Provinces which are in deficit it 
is proposed in the Percy Report should 
be covered by the surpluses of the other 
Provinces. I would suggest that deficit 
provinces should be assisted from the 
general funds, and not merely from in- 
come-tax receipts which, again, react 
against the industrial Provinces ? — There 
again, so far as the White Paper pro- 
posals are concerned, that field is open, 
and obviously we shall have to consider 
points of that kind before we are pre- 
cise as to the way in which the arrange- 
ments should be made. 

8657. Without putting forward many 
other proposals, should this not appeal 
to you, there is a third which I would 
like you to consider, and that is distri- 
buting the income-tax according to the 
oidgin of the tax ? — I should like to 
think about all these proposals. What 
I am anxious to avoid is an endless 
wrangle between one province and an- 
other, raking up all sorts of troubler 
and delaying any constitutional changes 
for years and years. 

8658. It was only your statement this 
morning that the prescribed basis will be 
once for all, that made me hope you will 
give this matter consideration f — ^Yes. 

8659. I will pass on, if I may, to the 
question of Proposal 137. There it deale 
with a subject which has been mentioned 
before, the jute duty, and it axraagee 
that at least 50 per cent, of the net 
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levenue from the duty shall be given to 
the Province. That is, it seems to me, 
almost settling that 50 per cent, of the 
duty shall always remain with the 
Centre, because, with 10 Provinces out 
of 11 considering the distribution of 
that 50 per cent., seeing that 10 out of 
11 will be beneficiaries by 'keeping it, and 
the eleventh the only loser, it is very 
unlikely that anything more than 50 per 
cent, which is compulsory will ever be 
passed over to the producing Provinces. 


until the Province can afford a full and 
complete Legislature than to give an 
incomplete Legislature, as we look upon 
it, in order to meet the financial require- 
ments. Would you take that into ypur 
consideration ? — I will take note of what 
Sir Hubert Carr has just said, but I 
hope it will come to that kind of dilemma. 
I hope it will be possible to set going 
Provincial autonomy and to set it g^oing 
with those effective institutions in the 
various Provinces. 


I would therefore invite your considera- 
tion to the proposal that the jute duty 
should be accepted as a Provincial source 
of revenue, half of which may be re- 
tained by the Centre during this period 
of stringency. I need not go into the 
question of the fairness of the claim that 
the jute duty, which is a duty on the 
chief agricultural crop, should accrue 
ta the benefit of a Province ? — ^You can- 
not generalise upon questions of tMs kind. 
If you do you then have troubles in other 
Provinces, The very argument that Sir 
Hubert Carr has used for jute in Bengal, 

I suppose, might be used by Assam for 
petrol and tea, and so it goes on. We 
think we are doing something very sub- 
stantial for Bengal in the provision that 
we are making for the 50 per cent, of 
the jute duty, and I could not to-day go 
any further than I have gone in what I 
have said about Bengal. 

8660. I do not wish to carry the argu- 
ment further, but I would not like to 
accept petrol as being on the same basis 
as an agricultural crop ? — Perhaps tea 
would have been a better analogy. 

8661. Tea I would be glad to accept 
because that was a war measure and was 
in the list. Turning to another subject, 
may I refer to the question of the 
economy which has been suggested in not 
setting up Second Chambers in the Pro- 
vinces until financial conditions are more 
favourabV ? I think Lord Beading men- 
tioned it on the 30th of June and put it 
rather on the basis of the Supreme 
Court. As you know, many have looked 
upon Second Chambers in the Provinces 
as an essential safeguard in the adminis- 
tration of the Provinces and to post pong^ 
H Second Chamber on account 

does not appeal to us, and 

vou to take into consi it 

is more a matter of holdig((^P autonomy 


Sir Hubert Garr.^ There is only one 
other point, if I may make it, over that, 
so as not to have my proposals all on 
one side : I think economy might be 
found by reducing the size of the Legis- 
latures. For instance, in Bengal I be- 
lieve from inquiries I have made there 
would be very little objection in any 
community to reducing the Legislature 
from, say, 250 in the Lower House and 
65 in the Upper House, to 200 in the 
Lower House and 50 in the Upper Souse. 
Ko alteration would be made in the com- 
munal percentages and it would lead to 
a substantial reduction in expenditure. 

Sir P- Patro. 

8662. My Lord, with a view to clearing 
up the misunderstanding that prevaHs 
in some Provinces in India, after the 
statement of the Secretary of ^ State 
about the finances and the publication 
of the finance statement, may I ask 
the Secretai'y of State ; Is it not a fact 
that most of these Provinces have their 
budgets balanced by cutting expenditure 
to the bone altogether ? All those Pro- 
vinces that have now balanced their 
budgets have now done so after cuttini^ 
expenditure to the bone and after ex- 
ploiting every possible source of 

—I think they have mad(» very 

able efforts for economi'^iu^t X 0 houin 

like to pay a tribute to 

never l&e to say that. word has 

been said wth any ffovemmenl anywhere 

in the matter of «eonomy. 

8663. May 1 dr,aw your at ten Lion to 
Section 139 and paragraphs 57 Juid m 

Introduction ? These proposals 
intended to augment the existing 
revenue of the Provinces with vmw 
to setting them, on a firm basi^ tor 
advancing Proyineial autonomy ? 
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8664. May I take the answer which 
you have just given to Sir Purshot- 
amdas Thakurdas’s question to mean it 
•will be possible to introduce J-^rovincial 
autonomy immediately without fre&h tax- 
ation ? Am 1 correct m quoting vour 
statement ? I noted down here that you 
ijaid it would be possible to introduce 
Provincial autonomy in the Provinces 
without fresh taxation 1 — If Sir A. P. 
Patro means the introduction of Provin- 
cial autonomy with the allocation of 
revenue set out in paragraph 139, then 
my answer could not be yes. 

8666. My question is this. There is a 
good deal of misunderstand!^, in fact 
misrepresentation, prevailing in the Pro- 
vinces to-day ? — Yes. 

8666. It is necessary and desirable to 
clear up that atmosphere ? — Yes. 

8667. And, for that purpose, I want a 
definite answer as to whether it is pos- 
sible to introduce Provincial autonomy in 
the Provinces without augmenting the 
revenue by fresh taxation, having 
Proposal 139 in mind 1 have no desire 
to make the initiation of Provincial 
autonomy dependent upon the exaction 
of new taxation, and I hop*id that it 
would be po&sible to introduce Provin- 
cial autonomy without any fresh taxation. 
That was the answer I gave to Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakurdas just now. When 
you ask me whether here to-day, with- 
out any change in the finance in India, 
we could at once introduce Provuieial 
autonomy that is a more difileult question, 
and I could not say either Yes i»r No to 
a question of that kind. 

8663. In other words, there will no! be 
any de1^ m introducing Provincial auto- 

S r in ^ovinees to begin with, 
^the of the Preliminary 

Commi^bbc,, ^ which going to 
appoint to Westigate^wfe^iancial con- 
dition of the Provinces but, 

Sir Annepu nobody ^on earlh*i^||LmYe 
a definite answer here and now 
will be the state of affairs^ in, say, a 
par's time. I hope not, and, with’ the 
information at present at my disposal, 

T see no reason why that should not 
be the ease, namely, that m should 
be m a position to go ahead with 
Provincial autonomy ; but to-day I can- 


not go further in being more explicit than 
that. 

Sir Akbar Hydari. 

8669. Will you kindly refer lo Pro- 
posals 122 — ^124, and 18 (a) and 70 {d) f 
Broadly speaking, these are safeguards 
against commercial discrimination in the 
administrative and legislative spheres so 
far as British India is concerned. 
Similarly, Proposals 18 (/) and 70 {e) 
are intended to safeguard the rights of 
the States. I should like to know whether 
it is intended that the word ‘^lights" 
should be taken in its broad meaning 
and cover their vital interests.” I 
am asking this question because in other 
portions of the same paragraph you have 
used both the words “rights” and “in- 
terests.” For example, would you agree 
that action inconsistent with what I may 
call a State's fundamental “right to 
live”, or prejudicing its enterprise and 
so forth, should be action that the Gov- 
ernor-General or the Governor, as the 
ease may be, could prevent 7 — Yes, I 
think I should certainly say Yes to a 
question of that kind. If either the 
Federal Government or a Provincial 
Government took such action as to en- 
danger the economic existence of a State, 
to take that particular instance, 1 think 
then the Governor-General certainly 
should have the right and thf* jiower 
to intervene. 

8670. Would you kindly refer lo jiro- 

posals 102 and 52 7 This was a question 
which I asked before. You will sec that 
in Proposal 102 there is no provision 
corresponding to Proposal 52 (b) (i). 

Would it not be desirable lo include 
such a provision 7 — To cover ^he kind of 
contingency that you have juh” des- 
cribed 7 

8671. Yes ? — I think Sir Akbar has 
pointed to an omission m the White 
Paper and I think there ought Lo be a 
paragraph of that land inelii(h‘d. 

8672. Will you please refer to Proposal 
117 7 Is it proposed that a body oi‘ 
existing British Indian Acts should lie 
made federal when Feder/Uion is 
started ? If so, I take it (hat euGi 
acceding State will be informed of I he 
provisions anv State law (*xisiing at 
the time whidi is considered by the 



Crown to bo in conflict with the pro- 
visions of any Federal Act point 

is new to me, offhand, but I (hiuk cer- 
tainly there must obviously be an inquiry 
at the time of the accession of a BtaU) 
that would go to show whether the hitate 
laws and the federal laws eonfonn or 
not, and the State must know clearly 
what is its position as far as its Stale 
laws ai^e concerned. 

8673. Will you please refer to Proposal 
119 ? As^it stands, this parograjm Mig- 
£>:ests that the Federal Legislaiure might 
repeal or amend the Constituiion Act 
itself with the Govemor-Generars con- 
sent, inasmuch as it is an of Par- 
liament extending to British Cndia.’^ C 
take it that is not the intention f — ^No ; 
that is not the intention, and Sir Akbar 
Hydari will see that the position is safe- 
guarded under paragraph 110. 


might, perhaps, be made clearer Yes, 
J think, generally speaking, that is so. 

Mr. M. B. Jay^aker. 

8677. I did hot depend upon a question 
that comes up, because I can imagine 
a question which will be considered by 
tlie Federal Court in which an inter- 
pretation of the Instruments of Acces- 
sion may become necessary ? — I should 
like to consider a point of that kind. I 
think that is one of the more technical 
points that we must discuss when wc 
come to discuss the question of the 
Federal Court. 

Mr. M. H, Jaifaker,\ The White Paper 
cannot take up the position absolutely 
that in no case will the Instrmnein; of 
Accession be governed by the interpre- 
tation of the Federal Court. 


Marquess of Salisbury. 

8674. The Secretary of Stats will 
notice that it is merely a matter of draft- 
ing, but there is an exception which 
might be read to go much f nether than 
is intended : “ (except, in the case oC ihe 
last-mentioned Act, in so far as that Act 
.tself provides otherwise) " ? — Yes ; and 
what we had in mind by inserting tliat 
bracket was the kind of case that T 
mentioned the other day, namely, the 
case whether, after a period to be set 
out in the Constitution Act, it should 
be permissible to the Federal Govern- 
ment to alter the franchise. That is a 
question that we have got io di-cuss. 
That was the kind of question that we 
had in mind. 

Sir Akbar Hydari. 

8675. Will you please refer to Pro 
posal 153. Whilst it is, of cour«io, c-ssen- 
tial that Judges of the Federal Court 
should enjoy the highest standing and 
prestige, I take it. -that provi-iion will 
be made so as not to debar the appomt- 
m^t of similar men from the States ?— 
I think that is certainly a point whicn 
we ought to consider. 

8676. T assume that any matter 
volving the interpretation of an Tnstcu- 
ment of Accession the deloimina 
tion of any rights, or oblig^kpr arising 
thereunder,” is intend ed^t l^^ cov<»red 
by Proposal 155 (i). J|lPam right, this 


Bao Bahadur Sir Krishnama Chari,] 
Sir Akbar Hydari wants the rnstnauent 
of Accession to be included. 

Witness,] Anyhow, my general fmswer 
to Sir Akbar is the answer that I have 
given. The more detailed answer I will 
reserve for the time when we discuss the 
Federal Court. 

Sir Akbar Hydari. 

8678. Now in Proposal 161, the term 
“justiciable” is used. It has been nd- 
mitted that it is indefinite and its mean- 
ing is the subject of controversy. Woiild 
it not be preferable to omii the word 
^^justiciable” as the matter must be, 
without this word, of such a ^ nature 
that it is expedient to obi'aln the 
opinion of the Court upon it ? — I 
certainly consider the suggestio|kg^^ 
Akbar will remember that 

Paper does not pretend to 
drafted Act of 

8679. No. great deal of 

controvei;^^BBaa about Iho word 
« justi^ljP^^th the Indian States. 

to the retiring age for the 
Court Judges, 62, I am not f^ure 
whethei' it is on the low side. Ff it were 
65 years, then you would allow five years 
for the people who had retired from the 
Provincial Courts f — ^I will t/ike Sir 
Akbar^s suggestion into consideration. 
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Chairman. you received from all over the lioom this 

8680. Secretary of State, I should morning. I agree with every word that 
like, if I may, to associate myself with said f— Thank you very much, my 

the congratulations and the thanks wnich Lord Chainnan. 

(The Witnesses are directed to withdraw.) 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Monday next at 10.30 o^dock. 
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